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PREFATORY NOTE. 





The following Report on Technical Schools, and Special Instruction gener- 
ally in different countries, was printed in its present form by the subscriber in 
pursuance of a call, Jan. 19th, 1870, by the House of Representatives on the 
Commissioner of Education for information on the subject. It was not completed 
80 as to be communicated to Congress at the time (March 15) his connection 
with the Office ceased; and has been brought to its present, still incomplete, 
condition, at the special request of members of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, at whose instance the call was originally made. This portion 
(pages 33 to 786) is now published under the order of the House to print, in ad- 
vance of the completion of the chapters relating to Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, at the suggestion of the Commissioner of Education, to meet the 
calls on him for information respecting this class of institutions. 

As originally planned, this Document would have constituted a portion (Part 
IV) of a comprehensive survey of National Education in different countries, 
which the undersigned had commenced in 1854, in view of a thorough discus- 
sion of the condition and improvement of Public Instruction in the United § 
This Survey would embrace— baa 


Parts Ianp Il. Exvementary anp Seconpary Epvucation. 
Volume I. The German States. 
Il. Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
Russia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Great Britain. 
III. The American States—with a comparison of the systems and condition of 
Public Schools in the United States, with those of the more advanced 
states of Europe. 
Part II. Universities, CoLneGes, AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF SUPE- 
R10R INSTRUCTION. 


Part IV. Proressronat, Crass, anp Speciat Instruction. 
(Schools of Theology, Law, Medicine, Teaching, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Engineering, Navigation, Mines, Technology, &c.) 
Part V. SuprLrementary Instruction. 
(Libraries, Lectures, Evening Schools, &c.) 
Part VI. Societies, Museums, anp COLLECTIONS FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
Epvcartion, Science, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 


So far as the information relating to systems of elementary and secondary — 
instruction was collected and prepared for publication in the Department or Office 
o Education, it will be communicated in a few days to the Secretary of the 
Interior, with a plan for its speedy completion and publication. 

HENRY BARNARD. 

Wasurincron, June 29, 1870. 








INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART. 





INTRODUCTION. 

A prominent defect, second only to the absence of all provision for the 
professional training of teachers, in our systems and institutions of pub- 
lic instruction in 1836, as compared with those of France, Switzerland, 
and the leading German States, as they were found after personal inquiry 
and observation, was the absence of special schools and classes for teach- 
ing drawing, geometry, physics, mechanics, chemistry, and the natural 
sciences generally, with special reference to the great national indus- 
tries,—to commerce, locomotion, machinery, manufactures, mining, en- 
gineering and civil constructions of all kinds. The demand for engineers, 
and practical chemists and geologists, was very inadequately met by 
the Renaselaer School at Troy, by graduates (resigned, or detached from 
the public service) of the Military School at West Point, and by ingen- 
ious men, who educated themselves in practice (involving much cost and 
many failures), and from books, for their work. 

Public attention in Connecticut was called to this omission in an ad- 
dress prepared in 1837, after my return from Europe, and delivered in 
1838, and subsequently in connection with other topics of educational 
reform, in different parts of the country. Information in detail, on in- 
stitutions referred to in this address, viz: the Polytechnic School of 
France, with the Special Schools of Applications in machinery, engineering 
and mines; the Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures, with its muse- 
ums of machines and implements, and popular but systematic lectures ; 
the Agricultural Course and industrial teaching of Fellenberg at Hofwyl; 
the Agricultural Institute in Wurtemburg; the Mining School in Sax- 
ony; the commercial and technical classes in the Institute at Vienna; 
the architectural lectures of the School of Arts in Berlin, and various ~ 
incipient steps in the same direction in the Mechanic Institutes of Eng- 
land,—in a document first issued in 1889, and made part of my Annual 
Report as Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools 
for Connecticut for 1839-40; re-issued with additions. in 1847, as Com- 
missioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, and again in 1853-54 in 
the volume entitled National Education in Europe in the series of educa- 
tional treatises issued as Superintendent of Common Schools in Con- 
necticut. 

In 1852, Samuel Colt of Hartford, the inventor and manufacturer of 
the Colt Revolving Fire-arm, contemplated the early establishment of 
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Evening Classes of elementary instruction for young persons in his em- 
ployment whose school education had been neglected, and of instruction 
in drawing, chemistry and mechanics for such of his adult workmen as 
chose to avail themselves of it. In 1854, his plan was expanded into a 
regularly organized School of Mechanics and Engineering. As the re- 
sources from which he intended to endow it accumulated, he included 
courses of ‘practical agriculture, herticulture.aud-landseape gardening ; 
and finally, on the breaking out of the war, he signified his purpose to 
alternate the practical work of the shop aid the field with military drill. 
The institution thus projected and expanded was a comprehensive Poly- 
technic School—which would at once supply through its evening classes 
the deficient elementary schooling of his own workmen, meet the wants 
of technica] instruction in, any occupation in the community, in which he 
lived, and offer a thorough: scientific basis forthe practical training of . 
the agriculturist, the architect, the engineer, the machinist, the designer, 
the manufacturer, the miner and metallurgist, as well as of the candi- 
date for any other of the leading industries of the: country,, - 

. In the imeeption and development of his plan, be was pleased. to con-: 
sult me; and in 1854 signified hig desire to name me. in the instrument 
by which be should create and endow the trust, with a request, that I 
would obtain full and reliable accounts of all establishments at home or 
abroad, which had any feature in common with. the school which he con- 
templated, and which it was his purpose to endow. by will beyond 
any literary institution in New England; and.to be prepared. to report a 
plap,,'when called on. 

Ta pursuance of this. request, and of studies alrendy widely extended 
in the field of scientific and technical instruction, a large portion of the 
material for the chapters and special sections which eompese this volume, - 
were collected, and.to:some extent. prepared fer publication ‘and . printed 
in the American Journal.of Education, at the time of Col. Colt's death. 
in, 1862, when it was found that his original purpose to endow by-will. 
such an institution had been revoked by a later codicil. 

In 1863, at the reqnest.of Mrs, Colt, the work. of ¢oltection and prep- 
aration was resumed, and ® portion relating to Military Schools and Ed- 
ucation was published ip advance of the completion of the Report, which 
was intended to be a.complete survey of Institutions for Special. lnstruc- 
tivm in the.Sciences and..Arts in‘ different. countries,.to aid in the devel-: 
opment of. a. Plan. for..a Polytechnio. School, in: the ity of Hartford, 
Genn: Her object was.simply toenable me ta complete. my-survey of the: 
whole field .of Speeial Instruction; and.was.abandoned by her.an tho 
partial destruction. of ;the Armory. Buildings..by ire in:1865, Since 
that date the work hag been. prosecuted.to. its present rpearmargite 
as.rapidly. ag was consistent with other engagements... taetd innod 

aese ; ts _ Henry Barnarp ~ 
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SECOND EDITION. 





Tue circumstances under which the following Account of Systems, 
Institutions, and Statistics of Scientific Instruction applied to National 
Industries in different countries was originally prepared, and the 
manner in which the first incomplete edition was printed by the au- 
thor in pursuance of the order of the House of Representatives (Jan. 
19th, 1870), are set forth in the Prefatory Note, and Introduction. 
The Resolution of the House on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Education, the Secretary of the Interior, and my successor 
in the Office of Education, to print 5,000 copies for distribution by 
Members of Congress, did not reach the Senate in time to be acted 


on before the close of the Session. No subsequent action having 
been taken by the Senate, House, or Office of Education, to give cir- 
culation to a document which the author believes can be made of 
some service to the industrial development of the country, the follow- 
ing edition is issued for subscribers to the American Journal of Edu- 

cation, and through the ordinary channels of publication. 


H. B. 
HartrorD, July, 1871. 
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Plan of Study in detail, a 
A. Agricultural School, 


i. Coliege for the Building ‘I Frades,....+-4.+- 
Pian of [::struction by classes,.. 
a. Pa nergy + ann wd if 
College ienlture and Forestry,.., 
1. Inst Sutton fa Hohenhei ° 


ning School,....,-...+++ 
inl paremerel Courses,.....++++ 
“t Meadow lands,..,,..-+--0esrerer renee 
fa Anamonpeppennede poveresesereess ocevee 
(3.) Fruit-trees,... 
(4.) Agricultural Instruetion for Teachers of Public Schools... 
E. Advice on Agricultural Matters,....-.-.-cecssseeeetsreeres 
2. Schools of Practical Farming,..,...- i ‘ 
(1.) Ellwangen ; @) Ochsenhausen ; (3) Kirchberg, . en 
3. Farming Schools and Classes, and Agricultural Meetings,..... 
IV. Veterinary College,,....-.++s0seserencceerrrereperecese 
V. School of Art-workmen,........+0.-++*+ perranep 
VI. Science Schools... paestave 
A. Gymnasium and Lyceum, . ecccece saccee edqoneet cece 
B. Real Schools, 
VIL. Elemen' 
VU. Industrial 


tX. FRANCE. 


Population and National Industries,..... 
Genernl System of Public Instruction, ‘ 
Pogeee AND InsTITUTIONS OF Speciat INSTRUCTION, .... 
wy State Schools for the Public Service, ..........-- 
1. Polytechnic Schoo! of France,... ........ oe 
2. Government Schools of Appliention, ........ eescocce oe 
3. Corps and Schuol of Civil Engineers, 
4. Schools of Mines and Miners,. 
a Government Institutions in aid of Arts und Trades,.. 
Conservatory of Arts nnd Trades 
2 Covemmnent Schools of Arts and Trades,......... ees 
cs at Pnris, ‘ 


ML. Spe ial C and Di Wa, .vevsodssvseds 
1. mtral Selo! of Acts and dn ene IE RRR 
2. St, Nicholas Institute, at Paris, 

3. oo and Departmentn|] Schools. 

. La Martini@re Technical School at Lyons, eevee 

2 Schools for Watchmaking,.....++++s00-seecsecess 

3. School of Lace-making, ........ seccceccece 

4. School of Ribbon-designing and Weaving,. asbeowe 

§. Technical instruction at Creuzot,..........++++ 

6. School of Weaving at Mu! Renee sakash .acsceve aseheVed 

fV. Instraction in the Fine Arts, Drawing, and Music, .......- cose’ 

G1) Schon Schools of the Fine RMByrccccccccecsccccs sts 
1 





Boa yy 3 ee res yee 
(L.) Architectural Section in School of Fine Arts,............ 
2.) Central School of Architecture at Poris,.........+.. 
3. Instruction in Drawing applied to the Industrial Arts,. 
(1.) Governmental of Drawing and Ornamentation at Paris, 
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P 5 
(2.) School of Drawing for Women at Paris... wnssebvegalebiaca.talk Aa 
(3.) Central Union, Museum, and College of Industrial ‘Ant, ee 
‘ Municipal Schools of Drawi 


@> mo 
Report of M. Luicieen on 
4. Instruction in Musie, 
Government Conservatory of Music and Declamuation,............ 
2 in Lyceums and er er Special Schools,......... 
lar Music in Public Schools of 
v. Sposia Schools.of Commerce,.......... 
1. Superior School of Commerce at Paris,... 
2, Com.nercial School of Paris Chamber of C 
3. Commercial Course in Municipal Schools, 
hay men of Lessons in Legislation Usuelle,. 
VL. Special Schools and ye pee of Agriculture. 
Historical Devel f Agricul hools, 
1. General Sarvey of the — and Institutions in x 9 and ‘186s, secesee es 
2. Agriculturul School at Grignon, 
3. Agricultural Schoul of Grand veraeey 
4. School of Forestry at Nancy, ..........+.se0+++++ 
5. Rural + may ny A in Primary Schools, 
6. A Special Schools,. 
. Special Schools for the Mercantile and Military Marine,......... qasovequsets se 
. National School for Orphans of Seamen, 
2. Scholarships for Sailors,..... 
> Naval Apprentice Schools,....... osee 
4. School for Boatswains and Under-Ofticers,... . 
5. School for Naval Engineers and Stoker... retro Ty eee 
4. Schools of Nevigation and i 
7. Be o! — Hyd > 
8. Naval School at Brest,.... iydrography... oscsbees Ccccedeeve 
9. School of Naval Architeeture, 
10. School of Marine Artillery, . 
11. Board of Hydrograph 
VIII. Laboratories of Orgiel esearch, and Practical School,. 














XX. BELGIUM. 


Svstrem anp InstTITUTIONS oF SpEctaL oe ene 
1, System of Technical Training, .............. Comenee ccccccceccoccccccee 
(1.) Museum of Industry, r 
. (2.) Workshops for Apprentices, 
(3.) Industrial Schools, 
2. Institutions of Special Technical Instruction, ............ esedecuacen é 
wer Technical Schools, 
(1.) Industrial Schoul at Ghent,..... coctovesede oe 
Scientific [nstruction, 
DORE TIBOR, concnc ceserpacaseedauebeceies sccckyictbae 
Distribution of Students by studies and trades, 
(2.) School of Mechanical Art, Woolen Manufacture, and Design, at Verviers 
(3.) School of Applied Mechanics, Steam-engine, and Industrial Drawing, at Tournai, 
Higher Technical Instruction, 
(1.) Saperior School of Arts and Manufactures at Ghent, 
(2.) Superior School of Mines at Liege, 
(4.) School for Stone-cutting at Soignies, ..... 
(5.) School for Mechanical and Building Construct at Courtrai, 
(6.) School for Foremen of Manufacturing Establishments at Liege, 
(7.) School for Adult. Workmen at Huy,...........cccccececececcccuceece 
(1.) University School of Arts and Mines at Liege,.. 
Preparatory School, 
School of Mining, ............. Cec ccrccceces 
School of Manufactures, 
School of Mechanics,...... oveccest de Teecccbees 
Machine aod Workshops, 
@) —- School of Engineering, M i , at Ghent,..... 
Preparatory School, ...........+.++ oe eecccccece eee cecceececceecceessceccees 62 
School for Engineers, 
(3.) School of Mines at Hainault,.. 
3. Schools of Commerce and Navigation, 
8 Superior School of Commerce at Antwerp, 
2.) Schools of Navigation at Antwerp and Ostend,.... 
4. Agricultural Institations and [nstruction,............... 
(1.) Superior Council of eye 
(2.) Provincial C i of A Iture,...... 
(3.) Agricultural Associations and | Societies, cesecccests 
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t4.) Educational Institutions, ...........sccccccsceseeceseees 
1. State Agricuitural School at Gembioux,, 
2. State Practical Horticultural Schou! at Vilvorde 
3. State Vetermary School at Cureghem, ......... 
4. Forestry School at Bouillon, 
5. Institutions and Instruction in the Five Arts, Drawing, 
(1) Academies and Schvols of the Fine Arts, 
1. Hist..rieal Development, 
2. Present Organization, 
Official Ciassificution, 
Dapervitien—ereatiey owe wevinss: serine siveccesace sescdecessoceltaderede (45 
Ad Revennes— Expenditures, ; 
Equipment and Muscum of Models 
Subjects and Methods of Instruction, 
Teachers—Pupils—Prizes. 








(2.) Methods of Instruction in Drawing. 
1. Elementary Lastruction, 
2. Higher Lastruetion, 
(3.) Public Instruction in Music, 
1. Conservatoire of Music in Bensseis, 
2. Conservatoire of Music in Liege,. . 
3. Conservatoire of Music in Ghent, 
4. Competition for Prizes for Musical Com, osition, 
5. Schools and Societies of Music, 


XXL. HOLLAND. 


I, . cccscccnsecéscucesepestecce ot eebebcsinn — 
Papulatiad, .0....02000 10s ccccccnccscoce Orececccccccéeococe 
System aud Statsti-s of Pubiie Lastruction, 
Sverem or Spectat insrrucTion,......... speadadengeinscieqnedéseséecthessdvehebares 
1. Evening Burgher Schools 
Higher bucstee Schocls,... 
2. Agricu-tural Schoois, 
3. Polytechsic Schouis = 
Tustitutions of Technical In-teuction,.............. e2aneessonesanoce Perccvecccdecccesecs 
1. Higher Burgher Schools rt Maastrict, 
2. Agricultural School at Groningen, 
3. Polytechnic Scho-l at Delft, 


XXIL. DENMARK. 


SRST cccccocccenecgnencsocsieteed téatidssé’'s Biwdépt 6ceeseths dendupenbeedcoe 
Population and Natioon! Industries, —s 
fystem «f Public Instruction 

Instirorions anp Ciasses or Sreciat Instruction, 

1. Royal Agricultural and Veterinary School, 
2. Sunday Improvement Schools, 
3. Techuical Institute at Copenhagen, 


XXIII. NORWAY. 


PepMMOR ns 2 0'se occ vcine'ec'ee'c eesdsdcecscccdcsesceeccccvcce 
System and Statistics of Pubiie Instruction, 
System anv Scnoots oF Specitan instructions, 
1. Royal School of Arts and Design, 
2. ‘Provincial Drawing Schools,, 
3. Techn‘ca!l Schocl at Horten, . 
4. School of Mines at Kongsberg,............... 
Pian for a System of Technica! Instruction, ......... 
J. Sunday and Evening Schoo's, 


XXIV. SWEDEN. 


IxTROPUCTION,....... eocees W000 000e ss bssbsinedds web Soccccccccccccveces 
Population, 
Syste:n and Statistics of Public Instruction, 
Systzm anv IxstTrTrvTions oF Speciat [nsTRUCTION, . 
1. Sunday and Evening School at Eskilstuna, ——e ° cenwinnee pee 
2. Elementary Technical School nt Norkoping. ........... seecseecceoccs Coceccvece cscs 
3. Industrial Schools at Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
4. Mining Schoo!s at Filipstad and Fahlun, 
5. Pelytechnie School at Stockholm, ° 
6. Chalmers’ Higher Technical School at Gothenburg, 
7. School of Naval Architecture at Carlscrona, 
8. Evening Schouls cf Art,...... 
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. Po'vtechnic 
(i.) Mechanical Section,. 
(2.) Chemical Section, . 
2. Polytechnic School at Riga 
(1) Preparatory Course,...... 
(2.) Course for yoo 
(3) Course for Merchants, .. 
ae ) Course for Agriculturists,. Rs 
) Course common to Machinists, ‘Architects, and ‘Engineers,.... pe cauniends 
i ; Specin! Course for Constructors of Machinery,... 
Course for Architects, bs oe 
& Specia! Course for Engineers... . aodeeeeetile ce cbadeessdiebccscesodéscetece 
See Ler tating 2 MINI 6 caccncdennnccane puamenehenl 
3. eBid teas and “~— pinhindbieg>.idnse>seden ed Soshustived cosicedbedoccccee 
(1. Hi nstitution for Mini WNOCOTS, 2... ce eeeneee 
(2.) Lower Schools of Mining... ~ me 
4. Commercial Academy at Moscow... nne0%s 
5. Schools of Agriculture and Forestry : 5 
(. ) Higher Agricultural Academy at Gorygoretak, « eaveceodbcoecncscee eesere ereccece 
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Schools eveying. and Topogra es 
(1.) Imperial Law School for Government Cierks, webs wdbes dbet Beetwnssod bSvbccwoved 
(2) Constantine Schoo! of Surveying, 
7. Schools fur the Civil and Diplomatic Service, 
1). School of Oriental Langunges, ..........+..00+-5 
2.) Schools for Civil Administruti: Me vee ee es <-h aaneee 
S Rapes at Sass we Poste 8 Inter | Exposition in 1967,..,...... 
9. Museums available and useful in Technical PUIREIINEGS «occ ccccecne ° 


XXVI. SWITZER!L.AND 
InTROpUCTION, .........- wisdabe cbecdosece Svensonessoweege 
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System and Statistics of Public Instruction, 
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(2). Historieal Development... . . 
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(2) Programme of Studies fur 1856-7,.......... 
1. Architecture. .... 
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PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 





(1.) The adaptation of the studies of the School to at least a general 
preparation of the pupils for the life they were designed or desired to 
lead, has attracted the attention of teachers and educators in every age 
and nation, as will be seen in the historical development of public 
schools in the volume devoted to Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

(2.) The organization of studies and schools with special reference 
to certain professions which were found essential to the well-being of 
society—the theologians, doctors, lawyers, and the governing class 
generally, has been,in most countries, secured by the endowments, 
and other privileges of Universities. 

(3.) The advancement of Science, and the Arts, and their cultivation, 
with special reference to the military service, the ornameniation of 
public buildings, and the gratification of the esthetic tastes of a few, 
have been secured by the creation of Academies and Special Schools 
in every civilized country. 

An account of Universities, Military Schools, and Academies of 
Science and the Fine Arts, and their origin, growth, and present 
condition in different countries, will be given in another volume. 

(4.) The popular exposition of the familiar phenomena of nature, 
and of the more obvious principles of science which underlie all local 
industries, dates back only to Comenius, and was brought into the 
range of the popular school by the labors of Hecker, Semler, Pes- 
talozzi, Fellenberg, and particularly of the great Swiss educators. 

- The establishment of Special Schools for thorough scientific training 
for civil as well as military purposes, belongs to the present century. 
The necessity for this training, and the subject and methods of this in- 
struction, were pointed out by Bacon, and Milton, in the former cen- 
tury, but their suggestions made hardly a perceptible impression on 
the practices of their age. The Polytechnic School at Paris, was 
the earliest and best school of this class, and its remarkable success 
in the department of engineering and construction, as well as prepar- 
atory to the special work of war, led slowly to the establishment of 
similar institutions with a wider range of studies, in every nation of 
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Europe. The order of their institution was as follows: at Paris, in 
1794; Prague, 1806; Vienna, 1815; Berlin, 1821; Carlsruhe, 1825 ; 
Munich, 1827; Dresden, 1828; Stuttgart, 1829; St. Petersburg, 
1830; Hanover, 1831; Lisbon, 1851; Zurich, 1851. 

(5.) The Real,and Trade Schools which grew out of the Real School 
of Hecker, and the Sunday and other Improvement Schools of Ger- 
many, recognized the necessity, and demonstrated the utility of special 
instruction in the principles, and, to some extent, the processes of the 
workshops ; ; and schools and classes for this purpose now form part of 
the system of public instruction in every Continental State. . 

_ (6.) The success of the Mercantile Academy at Vienna in 1770, 
and Prague in 1765, has led to the establishment of public Commer- 
cial Schools in every great capital of Europe. 

(7.) The Conservatory of Arts in Paris, the Museums of Industrial 
productions, and of raw material in the great centers of ‘mechanical 
and manufacturing industry, have demonstrated their great usefulness 
to the skilled laborers of each country. 

(8.) The International Expositions of 1851, 1856, 1861, and 1866, 

have brought the productions of the workshop of different countries 
into open competition, and the palm of superiority has been given to 
the workman, the shop, the country, in which the hand of the laborer 
had been guided by a cultivated taste and a scientifically trained in- 
tellect. 
_ The results of these manifold experiences in the European States 
—in Schools, Museums, and Expositions, are somewhat elaborately 
presented in the following articles, which are made part of this Intro- 
duction, although they belong to a volume devoted to Special and 
Scientific Instruction in Great Britain. ; 




















PLAN OF A TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY. 


BY J. SCOTT RUSSELL. 





Under the title of Systematic Technical Education for the Eng- 
lish People, J. Scott Russell, a civil engineer of large experience, 
and wide observation of the results, both of deficient and thorough 
professional training in the designing, construction, and superin- 
tendence of great public works, and private manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments, has developed an elaborate scheme of 
special training for the different occupations demanded by the 
exigencies of modern society in England. These diverse trainings— 
the subjects and methods he has distributed into different schools, 
and then grouped into an institution which he calls the English 
Technical University. We have elsewhere copied his illustration 
of such a system, and of such institutions, drawn from the expe- 
rience of Wurtemburg and Switzerland.. We here bring together 
a condensed statement of the classes and schools for which he would 
provide. 


Classes for whom Systematic Education and Training is necessary. 
CLASS L 


1. The Statesman. 2. The Soldier and Sailor. 3. The Theologian. 4. Tlie 
Lawyer. 5. The Doctor. 

(The first, third, fourth and fifth of these are provided by the Universities, 
and the second by the military schools.) 


CLASS II. 


6. The Agriculturist. 1%. The Miner. 8. The Metallurgist. 9. The Manufac- 
turer. 10. The Civil Engineer. 11. The Mechanical Engineer. 12. The Ma- 
chinist. 13. The Architect. 14. The Naval Architect. 15. The Merchant. 
16. The Ship-owner. 17. The Merchant Sailor. 18. The Practical Chemist. 
19. The Astronomer. 20. The Marine Engineer. 21. The Surveyor. 

(Some of these are provided for by Government in the Royal School of 
Mines and of Naval Architecture, which might form portions of the future 
systematic course of education.) 


CLASS II. 


22. The Professor of Pure Science. 23. The Professor of Literature. 24. The 
Professor of Fine Arts. 25. The Teacher or Schoolmaster. 26. The Political 
Economist. 

(Some of these are imperfectly provided for in schools and universities.) 
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We omit Mr. Russell’s classification of the Sciences and give his 
grouping of these Sciences with their practical applications, and 
work, into schools, 

ENGLISH TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY. 


When we have provided in our university fifty-six courses of study, cover- 
ing the wide fields of education in matter and mind, it is quite obvious that we 
have merely embarrassed the youthful student by the number and variety of 
the subjeets from which he has to select; and if we leave him free liberty of 
choice, it is evident that he will run the risk of much waste of energy and time. 
In order that our university may be of the greatest practical service to our stu- 
dent, we must aid him in his choice by presenting him with that selection of 
subjects which will most directly lead up to his aim in life, and most easily con- 
duct him through the difficulties of learning to technical knowledge and tech- 
nical skill? As we have in the former Chapter classed our professors according 
to the nature of the science they have to teach, so now we must class our stu- 
dents and their studies according to the nature of the aims in life which they 
have in view. This will group both teachers and taught into entirely new sub- 
di 


visions. 

It has already been agreed that we shall provide technical education for 
twenty-one or twenty-two professions, embracing all the modern professions, 
and excluding the three ancient ones,—theology, law, and medicine. And our 
first question is, whether for all these we must provide twenty-two separate 
and independent courses of study. 

If these professional men were all to be educated in different schools—in 
buildings apart from one another—we might have to provide twenty-two courses 
of education; but as they are all meant to be taught in a single building, we 
shall be able to simplify the matter by means of systematic combination. Re- 
suming here the list of professions for whom we are te provide education, we 
should have to form the following groups of studies, corresponding to the tech- 
nical occupations of the students :— : 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICS. 


Pure Science.—Higher Geometry; Higher Algebra; Higher Arithmetic; 
Higher Statics; Higher Dynamics; Higher Energetics; Higher Chemistry ; 


Higher Metall . 

Practical A .—Descriptive Geometry ; Constructive Geometry ; 
Geometric Movements; Sources of Materials; Properties of Materials; Strength 
of Materials; Elements of Mechanics; Structural Mechanics; Machinery and 
Tools; Engines and Prime Movers; Economics of Work; Endurance of Ma- 
chinery; Machine Shops and Buildings; Mechanical Manufactures; Political 
Economy ; Workshop Economy; Principles of Design. 

Work,—In the Drawing Office; In the Collection of Machines; In the Col- 
lection of Machine Materials; In the Collection of Raw Materials of Manufac- 
tures; In the Collection of Engines, &c.; In Mechanical Experiment; In the 
Factory; Round the Tour of Home Manufactories; In Foreign Travel. 


THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL CONSTRUCTION. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL. 


Pure Science.—Highest Geometry ; Laws of Number and Proportion ; Statics; 
Psychology; Aisthetics; Physics; Chemistry; Animal Physiology; Botanic 
Organography; Geology; Art History. 

Practical Applications.—Descriptive Geometry; Geometry of Vision; Con- 
structive Geometry; Graphic Geometry and Surveying; History of Building 
Materials; Strengths of Materials; Chemistry of Building Materials; Geology 
of Stones and Cements; Mineralogy; Stability of Foundations; Stability of 
Structures; Theory of Arches and Roofs; Forms of Beauty; Forms of Strength; 
Proportions of Mass; Linear Decoration; Surface Decoration; Solid Decora- 
tion; Building Processes, Tools and Machinery; Building Economy; Building 
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Endurance; Domestic Health; Domestic Economy; Domestic Comfort; Laws 
of Sound and Hearing in Building; Laws of Ingress, Egress, and Seeing; Laws 
of Climate and Weather; On Use, Purpose, and Fitness; Principles of Design ; 
Laws of Property and Buildings ; ; Landscape Design. 

Work.—In the Drawing Office; In School of Design; In Modeling School; 
In Mechanical Experiment; In the Museum of Ancient Models; In the Mu- 
seum of Modern Architecture; In the Collection of Building Materials; In the 
Collection of Decorations and Art Workmanship; In an Office of Works; On 
the Works; On Travel at Home; On Foreign Travel. 


ENGINEERING. 


Pure Science.—Higher Geometry; Higher Algebra; Higher Arithmetic; 
Higher Statics; Higher Dynamics; Higher Energetics; Higher Hydrology; 
Higher Chemistry; Higher Geology; Higher Crystallogy. 

Practical Applications.—Engines and Prime Movers; Theory of Vehicles and 
Locomotive Machines; Theory of Ships and Steamboats; Chemistry of Build- 
ing Materials; Geology of Stones and Cements; Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; 
Stability of Foundations ; Building Combinations of Materials; Sources of Ma- 
terials of Construction ; Theory of Bridges, Roofs, and Tunnels ; Constructive 
Geometry; Graphic Geometry aod Surveying; Descriptive Geometry ; Per- 
spective Geometry; Geometric Movements; Strengths of Materials; Elements 
of Mechanics; Machines and Tools; Theory of Rivers; Theory of Tides and 
Waves; Theory of Roads, Railroads, and Canals; Principles of Architectural 
Design; Principles of Metallurgy; Economics of Construction; Endurance of 
Structures, Engines, Machines, and Implements. 

Work.—In the Drawing Office; In the Collection of Engineering Models; 
In the Collection of Building Materials; In the Collection of Machines; In the 
Laboratory of Strength of Materials; In the Chemical Laboratory; In Engi- 
neering Experiment; In the Factory; On the Works; In Foreign Travel. 


THE SCHOOL OF MINES. 


- Pure Science.—Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Geology; Political 
conomy. 

Practical Applications.—Descriptive Geometry ; Trigonometrical Surveying; 
Mineralogical Drawing; Distribution of Minerals; Practical Mechanics; Ele- 
ments of Machinery; Steam Engines and Boilers ; Ventilation ; Drawing; 
Physiology and Chemistry of Life. 

Work.—In the Chemical Laboratory ; In the Physical Laboratory; In the 
Drawing Office; In the Museum of Geology; In the Mine; In Foreign Mines. 


THE METALLURGIST. 


Pure Science.—Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Geology. 

Practical Applications, —Smelting and Refining; Practical Mechanics; Strength 
of Materials; Descriptive Geometry; Mineralogical Drawing ; Combustion and 
Ventilation ;’ Klements of Machinery; Steam Engines and Boilers; Statics of 
Buildings; Nature of Machine Tools; Hydraulic Machinery ; Electro-Magnetic 
Metallurgy. 

Work.—In the Chemical Laboratory; In the Physical Laboratory; In the 
Drawing Office; In the Museum of Geology; In the Metal Manufactory; In 
Foreign Travel. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


Pure Science —Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Natural History; Geology. 

Applications of Science. —Anatomy of Plants; Physiology of Plants; Anat- 
omy of Animals; Physiology of Animals; Geology of Soils; Chemistry of Soils; 
Chemistry of Manures; Chemistry of Food ; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery ; 
Surveying, Leveling, Plan-drawing, and Draining; Practical Mechanics; Prin- 
ciples of Steam Engines; Agricultural Machinery and Implements: Nature and 
Influence of Climates; Buildings, Roads, Gates, and Fences; Training Fruit 
Trees, and Timber. 

Practical Work.—In the Mechanical Workshop; In the Hospital for Ani- 
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mals; In the Farm; In Foreign Travel; In the Chemical Laboratory; In the 
Physical Laboratory; In the Drawing Office; In the Museum of Natural His- 
tory; ln the Museum of Geology. 


THE GARDENER AND FORESTER, 


Have an education of similar nature to thé Agriculturist, with a specialty in 
each case. Both have, in addition, to study the princip!es of beauty in their 
applications to Landscape Decoration, and in their combinations wiih Archi- 
tecture; both require a large course of instruction in the Theory of Climate, 
and in Physical Geography and Botanical Geograpliy—both, therefore, must 
study Decorative Architecture. For the rest, the study of the same courses as 
the Agriculturist is nccessary. 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
THE MERCHANT. ~ 


Pure Science.—Geograghy; Natural History; Ethnology; Political Econ- 
omy; Doctrine of Probabilities; History; Languages; Ethics; Law. 

Pracilical Applicat.ons—Construction and Outfit of Ships; Docks and Ware- 
houses; Physical Geography; Political Geography ; Geography of Plants; 
Geography of Animals; Geography of Minerals; Weights and Measures of 
Nations; Moneys of Nations; Statistics and Wealth of Nations; Laws of 
Value; Laws of Insurance; Laws of Navigation; Principles of Exchange ; 
Theories of Price; Interest and Banking; Laws of Commerce and Shipping. 

Work.—In Natural History Collections; In Collection of Raw Materials; In 
Counting-house and Warehouse; In Foreign Travel. 


4 THE MANUFACTURER. 

Pure Science-—Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Natural History; Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Practical Applications.—Geometrical Drawing; Decorative Drawing; Light 
and Shade; Light and Color; Principles of Beauty; Principles of Design; 
Chemistry of Color; Animal Substances; Vegetable Substances; Mineral Sub- 
stances; Geography of Raw Materials; Mechanics of Raw Materials; Archi- 
tecture of Manufactories; Architecture of Warehouses; Manufacturing Ma- 
chinery: Commerce and Banking. 

Work.—In Natural History Collections; In Collection of Raw Materials; In 
Collection of Machine Models; In Collection of Patterns of Manufactured 
Goods; in tue Laveratory; In the Factory; In Foreign Travel. 


THE SHIP OWXER. 


Pure Science—Elementary Geometry ; Elementary Arithmetic; Elementary 
Hydrostatics ; Elementary Hydrodynamics; Elementary Pneumatics; Elemen- 
tary Chemistry; Elementary Geography; Elementary Natural History; Ele- 
mentary Ethnology ; Elementary Political Brenony; Elementary Languages ; 
Elementary Ethics; Elementary Law. 

Practical Applications —Descriptive Geometry ; Strength and Values of Ma- 
terials; Sources of Materials; Physical Geography; Weights and Measures 
of Nations; Laws of Nations (snd Customs); Moneys of Nations; Laws of 
Commerce; Insurance (Principles of); Principles of Exchange; Docks, and 
Harbors, and Warehouses; Navigation; Seamanship; Ship Building; Marine 
Engine Building; Sail Making; Masting and Rigging; Equipment and Outfit; 
Lading and Storing; Manning and Clearing Out; Laws of Commerce and Ship- 
ping; Laws of Freight and Insurance; Laws of Measurement and Tonnage ; 
Ship’s Husbandry; Health, Food, and Safety; Wages and Disbursements; 
Merchandise and Exchange; Banking and Interest; Navigation Laws; Book- 
keeping; Stowage. 

Werk.—In the Drawing Office; In the Ship Model Room; In the Engine 
Model Room; In the Building Yard; In the Engine Factory; In the Harbor; 
In the Ship’s Store Rooms; In the Warehouses; In the Docks; In the Re- 
pairing Yard; In Sail-maker's, Mast-maker’s, Rigger’s Yard. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ASTRONOMY, NAVIGATION, AND SURVEYING. 
; THE SalLor. 


Pure Science.—Elementary Geometry; Elementary Algebra; Elementary 
Arithmetic; Elementary Geography; Elementary Astronomy; Elementary Me- 
chanics; Elementary Languages; Elementary Pneumatics; Elementary Hy- 
draulics. 

Practical Applications.—Drawing; Strength of Materials; Physical Geog- 
raphy; Commercial Geography ; Nautical Astronomy; Chart-making; Marine 
Surveying; Submarine Surveying; Ship Building; Equipment of Ships and 
Outfit; Stowage and Tonnage; Masting and Rigging; Laws of Tonnage; Cus- 
toms and Clearance; Laws of Nations; Navigation Laws; Laws of Storms; 
Laws of Commerce; Laws of Freight and Insurance; Ship’s Husbandry; 
Health, Food, and Safety; Book-keeping; Navigation; Seamanship; Harbors, 
Docks, and Slips; Weights, Measures, and Moneys; Steam-engines and Boilers; 
Artillery; Naval Tactics. 

Work.—In the Drawing Office; In the Chart Room ; In the Calculating Room; 
In the Ship Model Room; In the Engine Model Room; In the Building Yard; 
In the Engine Factory; In the Repairing Yard; In the Training Ship; In 
Ships at Sea; In Harbors; In Surveying Ships; In Ships of War. 


THE SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITEGTURE, 


THE NAVAL ARCHITECT. 


Pure Science.—Higher Geometry; Higher Algebra; Higher Arithmetic; 
Higher Statics; Higher Hydrostatics; Higher Dynamics; Higher Ftydro- 
dynamics; Higher Chemistry ; Higher Metallurgy; Higher Pneumatics. 

Practical Applications.—Descriptive Geometry ; Constructive Geometry ; 
Sources of Materials; Properties of Materials; Strength of Materials; Ele- 
ments of Mechanics; Structural Mechanics; Engines and Boilers; Propellers 
and Mechanism; Artillery and Protection; Metallurgy; Economics of Work; 
Laws of Commerce and Shipping; Freight and Insurance; Navigation; Sea- 
manship; Lading and’ Ship's Husbandry; Naval Tactics and War; Health, 
Food, and Climate; Ship’s Wages and Economics; Harbors and Docks; Equip- 
ment, Rigging, and Outfit; Storing and Lading; Measurement and Tonnage. 

Work.—In the Drawing Office; In the Model Loft; On the Moulding Floor; 
In the Collection of Marine Engines; In the Collection of Materials; In the 
Collection of Ship Models; In the Experiments of Materials; In the Building 
Yard; At Sea; In the Engine Factory. 

THE MARINE ENGINEER. 
* This is a mixture of the Ship-builder and the Mechanical Engineer’s courses 
of education, with experience superadded of building Marine Engines, erecting 
_ them on board ship, and managing them at sea. 





We have now to consider how we shall group the students of these schools, 
that they may avail themselves simultaneously of such courses of education as 
are common to each group. 

It is plain at first sight, that the civil engineer and the architect are allied 
professions; that the mechanical engineer and the machinist belong in one 
group; that the merchant and the ship-owner go together; that the manufac- 
turer and the practical chemist have need of the same knowledge; that the 
miner and the metallurgist may be grouped together, as also the astronomer, 
the surveyor, and sailor; that the statesman, the political economist, and the 
man of literature, have many studies in common: and we shall thus be able to 
simplify much the courses of study each pupil may have to seek out and ap- 
propriate to himself. 

I.—The School of Mechanics.—1. The Mechanical Engineer. 2. The Ma- 
chinist. 3. The Marine Engineer. 7 

IL.—The School of Civil Construction —1. The Civil Engineer. 2. The 
Architect. 3, The Naval Architect. 
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IlL—The School of Naval Architectwre—1. The Naval Architect. 2. The 

as wher, 3, The Marine Engineer. 4. The Sailor. 
-—The School of Chemistry.—1. The Professor. 2. The Practical Chem- 

; tet. 3. The Dyer. 4. The Mineralogist. 6. The Analyst. 6. The Chemical 

Manufacturer. 

V.—The School of Mines.—1. The Miner. 2. The Metallurgist. 3. The 
Practical Chemist. 

VI.—The School of Commerce.—1. The Merchant. 2. The Manufacturer. 
3. The Political Economist. 4. The Ship-owner. 
‘ VIL—The eee of Agriculture—1. The Agriculturist. 2. The Gardener. 


VUl.—The "School of i x Navigation, and Surveying.—1. The As- 
tronomer. 2. The Surveyor, 3. The Sailor. 

IX.—The School of Literature and Language.—1. The Statesman. 2. The 
Political Economist. 3. The Teacher. .4. The Professor. 

X.—The School of Fine Arts.—1. The Architect. 2. The Sculptor. 3. The 
Painter. 4.°The Decorator. 5. The Designer. 

XI.—The School of Political Economy.—1. The Statesman. 2. The Econo- 
mist. 3. The Merchant. 4 The Manufacturer. 5. The Professor. 

XIL—The School of Metaphysics and Ethics—1l. The Statesman. 2. The 
Professor. 3. The Moral Philosopher. 

XIIIl.—The School of Pedagogy.—1. The Professor. 2. The Teacher. 3. The 
Schoolmaster. 

XIV.—The Preparatory and Supplementary School_—A provisional arrange- 
ment for bringing up students who are insufficiently prepared for the University. 

XV.—The Schoot of Mathematics—1. The Calculator. 2. The Actuary. 
3. Tue Statistician. 4 The Surveyor. 5. The Astronomer. 6. The Pro- 


fessor. 
XVI—The School of Science and Philosophy.—This is a school for the 
training of philosophers, men of science, and men of leisure, who may not pro- 
to become members of professions, but who desire to cultivate the sciences 


od the philosophies for purposes of personal improvement, and hope to apply 
their knowledge to the advancement of human society. 

Each School must have its Museum of material, apparatus, and practical 
machinery, and each Science its technical books, and means of special illustra- 


tion or experiment. 


Local Technical Colleges. 

Subordinate to this metropolitan university, local technical colleges should 
be placed in every great centre of local industry. The subjects taught would 
be nearly the same as in the university, only the theoretical part would not be 
carried to the same heights of science, and the technical part would be more 
fully carried out into the technical details of the industries of the neighborhood. 
Specially attached also to each of them would be an extensive collection of 
models, examples, materials belonging to the local industries, and a frce tech- 
nical library, with a comfortable reading room. 


Country Trade Schools. 

The lower class of institutions would be those which either form preparatory 
schools for the technical colleges, or finishing technical schools for thoze who 
ean go no further; and these should pervade not only the whole -country, but 
the large towns and the metropolis, there being one such institution for every 
20,000 inhabitants in town districts, and for every 10,000 in country districts; 
and either in the same building or in a different one there should be technical 
schools in the evening, as complete in their course of instruction for the work- 
ing men, as in the morning for the youth of the district; and to these schools 
should be attached a library, museum, and reading-room, similar to that of the 
colleges, only more elementary, and on a smaller seale. It is these local night 
schools and libraries for the working men that ought to fulfill the duties in 
which our mechanics’ institutions have so wofully failed, and it may in some 
cases be convenient that the government should make use of the building and 
organization of these mechanics’ institutes for these technical evening schools, 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 





HISTORICAL, 


THE most important event in the history of governmental interposition in 
scientific and technical instruction in Great Britain was the Universal Exposi- 
tion of tiie Industries of Nations held in London in 1851—the first of that 
series of sublime lessons, read of all men, of the dignity and value of human 
labor and artistic skill, when directed by science to a knowledge and to the 
observance of the laws of nature, which has already modified, not only in 
Great Britain, but in all civilized nations, systems and institutions of industrial 
training. The approach to this first great demonstration of the existing con- 
dition of the industry and products of the world—to this series of competitive 
trials of intelligence and skill between workmen of the same and different na- 
tions, trained in different ways in the use of the same material, for the same 
purposes of utility and ornamentation—was gradual. In all civilized countries, 
exhibitions of a local or provincial character, and in some cases of national 
scope, had been held within the last half century. In England, the Society of 
Arts, as early as 1756, had offered prizes for specimens of tapestry, carpets and 
porcelain, and in 1761, of pictures. and engravings, displayed in rooms of the 
Society at London; but it was not till 1828 that a national exhibition of the 
products of the workshops, factories and studios of England, of a varied and 
general character, took place in London, under the name of the Royal Reposi- 
tory. This was followed, in 1837, 1839, and 1849, at Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham. 

In France the first systematic and successful Industrial Exhibition of na- 
tional impo-tance was held in 1798, on the suggestion, and under the manage- 
* ment of the Marquis d’Aveze, commissioner of the national manufactories of 
Sevres and the Gobelins. The second took place in 1801, and the third in 1802, 
under the active lead of the First Consul (Nupolkon), assisted by a commission 
of the most scientific men of France, who visited the most important factorics, 
workshops, and ateliers of France, to.explain the individual and national ad- 
vantages of such au exhibition of the products of every department of labor 
and skill. That of 1801 was held in the quadrangle of the Louvre, and one of _ 
the bronze medals was awarded to Jacquard for his loom. To give stability 
and provide the agency of similar exhibitions, a Society for the Encouragement 
of the Industrial Arts and Manufactures of France was instituted in 1802, and 
under its auspices, aided by the government, nunierous National Fairs have 
been held—each with a larger number of exhibitors, and with more varied 
specimens of scientific invention and artistic skill—especially in the direction 
of common wants. The Exhibition of 1849 is remarkable for the proposition 
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of M. Buffet, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, to all the Chambers of 
Commerce, to include specimens of the industrial productions of other nations 
in the competitions for honorable mention and premiums. But the proposition 
did not meet with general favor, and its consideration was dropped. The va- 
rious French Expositions had been much frequented by the manufacturers and 
designers of other countries, and numerous illustrations of the finest articles in 
the domain of Art had been published—especially of those of 1845, and 1849 
—in other countries; the broad international advantages of such displays of 
the perfected specimens of artistic and trained labor impressed many minds in 
different countries, but nowhere with such immediate practical results as in 
England. It only needed the right word from the voice of authority to bring 
this feeling into action; and that word was uttered by his Royal Highness, 
Prince Albert of England, to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
of which he was President:—“ Now is the time to prepare for a Great Exhi- 
bition—an Exhibition worthy of the greatness of this country, not merely 
national in its scope and benefits, but comprehensive of the whole world, and I 
offer myself to the public as their leader, if they are willing to assist in the un- 
dertaking.” The offer was accepted—the Society, the press, capitalists, manu- 
facturers, artists, artisans, and finally the government, enlisted; and in the 
summer of 1851, in the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, in the presence of 100,000 
people of every nation, the Great International Exhibition of the products of 
every clime, and the fabrics of the workshops of every tribe, was inaugurated. 
The Exhibition—the first great competitive trial of nations in the peaceful field 
of industry—was a complete success—a sublime monument of the dignity and 
value of labor, when directed by intelligence and taste, to minister to the 
necessities and rational pleasures of mankind. 


RESULTS. 

The benefits resulting to Great Britain, and sooner or later in the influence 
of this and similar exhibitions, to all countries, from the Great Industrial Expo- 
sition of 1851, can not be over-estimated, although it may be difficult to pre- 
sent them in a condensed statement. We shall notice only a few, with special 
reference to technical. instruction—the formal training of workingmen of all 
grades in knowledge, taste and skill in their several occupations, through famil- 

. jarity with the best specimens of material, implements, machinery, and work, 
collected in museums or exhibitions, and opportunities of study and practice in 
schools organized and conducted with special reference to imparting such 
knowledge, taste, and skill. 

1. Every person, who made even a brief visit to the Exhibition, had a clearer 
conception of a finished specimen of manufacture or handicraft, in the line of 
his own wants, than he had before, and thus a demand for a better style of 
workmanship was created. 

2. Every artist, manufacturer, foreman, or operative who visited the Exhi- 
bition, and especially those who studied the department with which he was 
most familiar, or the most interested, had in his mind a higher standard of possi- 
ble attainment than most of them had before reached. Efforts at improvement 
in design, and in detail, were at once made, and the means for further improve- 
ment were demanded, and, to some extent, furnished. 

3. The attention of capitalists, public-spirited citizens and statesmen was 
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forcibly arrested to the necessity of providing at once better elementary train- 
ing for all classes, and especially for those who have to live by their labor; and 
at the same time, securing to designers, engineers, foremen and superintendents 
generally of large works, better artistic and scientific training. The immediate 
results of this attention, and agitation, were more liberal appropriations for pri- 
mary schools, and for schools of science and art, a general discussion of the 
whole subject of National’ Education, and the final passage in 1870 of an act, 
establishing a system of elementary schools for England, as well as the earlier 
creation of the Government Department of Science and Art, which is rapidly 
changing the whole aspect of scientific and technical instruction in Great Brit- 
ain, and influencing its development in every civilized country. The Museum 
of Industrial Art at South Kensington, created since 1852, with its affiliated 
schools and museums, central and provincial, is now the model for imitation for 
Europe and America. 

4. The perpetuation of the unique structure designed specially for the Exhi- 
bition, in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and its equipment, and the embel- 
lishment of the grounds for the avowed purposes of public utility and recreation, 
“in the direction of science and art,” at a cost of over £1,500,00)—has already 
accomplished its object with more than 4,000,000 visitors who have been at- 
tracted to the spot up to 1869. 

5. The permanent organization and continued activity of the original Com- 
mission, composed of some of the most eminent men (in science, letters, arts 
and affairs) in the kingdom, through whose wise management this unprece- | 
dented enterprise was a pecuniary success—is another result, which is perpet- 

uating the influence of the Great Exhibition in many directions :— 

' First—In securing the possible union of many institutions of Science and 
Art, on almost the only central spot within the vast circumference of the me- 
tropolis ‘which could be secured for the purpose. The purchase of the Gore 
Estate in South Kensington, having with subsequent exchanges and purchases 
an area of 100 acres, accessible by railways and other cheap public convey- 
ances, and connected with public parks and grounds, already highly improved, 
to an extent of 640 acres—out of the surplus income of the Exhibition (150,- 
000/.) and a special grant of a like sum by Parliament. 

Second—The subsequent erection on this estate of buildings devoted to Art 
and Science at a cost of over 1,000,000, and the gathering within them of 
museums and collections (hardly yet begun) which the like sum could not even 
now purchase. 

Third—The erection of an appropriate hall for annual exhibitions of indus- 
trial productions, and other purposes, at an expense of near 300,0001. 

The purchase and improvement of this estate for the promotion of scientific 
and artistic knowledge, as applicable to productive industry, would not have 
been possible but for the Great International Exhibition of 1851. No fitter me- 
morial of the first suggester of this enterprise—the good Prince Albert, “to 
whose far-seeing and comprehensive philanthropy its first conception was due, 
and to whose clear judgment and untiring exertions in directing its execution, 
the world is indebted for its unprecedented success,”—could be devised than this 
estate thus improved. No monument at once so attractive for all classes in the 
kingdom, or so full of instruction and inspiration of the noblest kind for all 
time, in every department of industrial activity, both that which ministers to 
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the necessities and comforts of life, and that which labors to realize in form and 


color, the loftiest ideal of the artist and poet,—could be erected to perpetuate 


the memory of this great event in the history of national industries, than the 
grounds and structures devoted to Science and Art in South Kensington, se- 
cured by the wise management of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. 


ALBERT HALL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The first stone of a solid, majestic, and ornamental structure was laid by her 
Majesty the Queen on the 20th of May, 1867, on the site north of the Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at South Kensington—to be known as the 
ALBERT HaLL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, and to be used for the promotion of 
scientific and artistic knowledge as applicable to productive industry. The 
Royal Commissioners gave a site valued at 60,0002, and advanced the sum of 
50,000/. towards the cost of the building, which has been contracted for within 
the original estimate of 200,000. The hall will accommodate 9,000 persons, 
and will be used only in the interests of Science and Art—the first occasion 
being the inauguration of the First Permancnt Exhibition of Industrial Art in 

he spring of 1871. 

The objects for which the Hall will be available, as enumerated in the 
Charter of Incorporation, are :— 

(a.) Congresses, both national and international, for the purposes of Science 
and Art. - 

(6.) Performances of Music, including performances on the organ. 

(c.) The distribution of prizes by public bodies and societies. 

(d.) Conversaziones of societies established for the promotion of Science and 
Art. 

(e.) Agricultural, horticultural, and the like exhibitions. 

(f) National and international exhibitions of works of art and industry, in- 
cluding industrial exhibitions by the artizan classes. ~ 

ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1851 have arranged 
for a series of Annual International Exhibitions of Select Works of Fine and 
Industrial Art and Scientific Invention—arranged in classes and not according 
to nations. The first of the series will be opened, Monday, May 1, 1871, in 
permanent buildings adjoining the arcades of the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
and closed Saturday, September 30, 1871. The objects in the first exhibition 
will consist of the following classes:— 

I. Fine Arts Applied or not Applied to Works of Uiility—embracing (1.) Paint- 
ing of all kinds. (2.) Sculpture, modeling, carving, and chasing. (3.) En- 
graving. (4.) Architecture. (5.) Tapestries, carpets, embroideries. (9.) De- 
signs for decora‘ions, manufactures. (7.) Copies of a ena &e. 

II. Scientific Inventions and New Discoveries of all kinds. 

Ill. Manufactures.—(a.) Pottery of all kinds. (b.) Woolen and worsted fab- 
rics. (c.) Educational.—1. School buildings, fitting, and furniture. 2. Books, 
maps, globes, &c. 3. Appliances for physical training, including toys and 
games. 4. Specimens and illustrations of teaching fine art, natural history, 
‘—o~ sical science. 

Horticuliure.—International exhibitions of new and rare plants, fruits, 
sain flowers, &c., will be held by the Royal Horticultural Society, in 
conjunction with the above exhibition. 

One-third portion of the whole available space will be assigned absolutely to 
foreign exhibitors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sryce the cession of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces to Italy, 
the Austrian monarchy has an area of 227,234 square miles, and a 
population in 1864 of 34,432,890, distributed throughout— 

I. The Empire of Austria, comprising the ‘provinces of Lower 
Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Illyria, 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Buko- 
wina, Dalmatia; and 

Il. The Kingdom of Hungary, comprising the provinces of Hun- 
gary, Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvania, and the Military Frontier. 
Each of the two great divisions has its own ministry, parliament, 
and entirely separate administration, and every province has its own 
provincial diet. 

Austria [Empire] has, on an area of 124,116 square miles,.a pop- 
ulation of 20,602,736, and the Kingdom of Hungary, on an area of 
103,118, a population of 13,830,154. The national industries are 
as varied as the climate and soil, and have called into existence a 
large number of special schools. 

The total expenditure in 1864 was 508,781,793 florins, of which 
sum 2,951,523 florins were expended for public instruction of all 
kinds, viz., 139,828 fl. in Hungary, and 2,580,670 fl. in Austria. 
The institutions of public instruction, both in Austria proper and in 
Hungary, are under a separate and special minister, except such as 
are specially connected with the administration of other depart- 
ments, such as those of war, finance, &c. 

The system of public instruction is comprehensive,* and in every 
department at the present time there is progress. The recent school 
code (1869) will compare favorably with the most advanced legis- 
lation of any country in respect to elementary instruction. 

The following statistics are gathered from the latest official doc- 
uments. 





* For a historical development of public instruction in Austria, see American Journal of Edu- 
cation, vol. xvi. p. 1—32, 600; xvii. p. 129. Special Report on Wational Education: Pant L 
Germany—4ustria. 3 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRIA. 


1. ELEMENTARY scHOOLS In 1964. 








TEACHERS. purus. 
Male, | Female. Boys. Girls. ‘Total. 





Austria,............| 14,587 | 24,079 621 877,181 | 779,758 | 1,656,999 
Hungary,...........| 14,642 | 31,078 | 2,446 610,984 478,494 | 1,089,478 


Revi cess 29,299 | 55,157 | 3,067 1,498,165 | 1,958,052 | 9.746.417 
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2. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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3. SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 
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4. SPECIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
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SYSTEM AND INSTITUTIONS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


The system of special technical instruction in Austria includes in 
its early stages, or at least recognizes, the future occupation of the 
pupils, in the primary schools of every grade, and in one of the 
grades of schools usually classed as secondary. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The first notice of the industrial element in Austrian schools, we 
find in the normal, or model school of Kindermann, at Kaplitz in 
Bohemia. In 1773, he taught and demonstrated to his pupil-teachers, 
and the country school-masters, how to occupy a portion of their own 
time and that of their older pupils, in and out pf school hours, in such 
in-door industries as knitting, sewing, wool carding, and spinning, and 
out-door work as kitchen gardening, culture of trees, and raising silk- 
worms. “The advantages of these occupations are great and impor- 
tant. They protect against vice and crime, and promote the welfare 
of human society.” Under his lead, in the first year of this century, 
2,644 public schools were in operation in Bohemia, 54 of which were 
burgher-schools, in which the aim was “to give the future citizen an 
instruction adapted to his special occupation.” 

Instruction in needle-work and like feminine employments, is now 
usual in the female schools, and the girls’ classes in mixed schools, and 
receives special attention in the industrial schools of the religious cor- 
porations and ladies’ societies. Instruction in the care of mulberry 
trees, grape vines, bees, and orchards is given in the normal schools, 
and by their pupils to the older boys in a large number of districts. 


SUNDAY AND OTHER IMPROVEMENT SCHOOLS. 

In close connection with the common school, and through the same 
agencies, the “further instruction” of boys after leaving school and en- 
tering into apprenticeship, is carried on with the assistance and special 
inspection of Chambers of Commerce, and local associations of trades- 
men. The instruction is given on Sunday and holidays (except the 
high feasts), and in the morning and evening of other days. It is 
not confined to a review of the rudimentary studies, but is extended 
to higher arithmetical calculations, book-keeping, bank dealings, busi- 
ness correspondence and forms, natural history, and particularly to 
drawing. A record of attendance is kept, and delinquent parents 
and employers are fined, and proprietors of large establishments are 
subject to arrest and imprisonment for persistent neglect in respect to 


their apprentices and other juvenile operatives. i 
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BURGHER SCHOOLS. - 
The burgher school, which belongs to the primary system, origi- 
nally intended to prepare pupils for the occupation of tradesmen and 
mechanics by a better general education, has become a subordinate 
real school, the students generally entering the higher real school afier 
finishing the course. 
There are thirty hours of instruction per week, embracing re- 
ligion, composition, German, arithmetic, geography, natural philos- 
‘ophy, chemistry, geometry, architecture, geometrical and architect- 
ural drawing, and a little historical detail. French, Italian, English, 
music, and gymnastics, are optional. The tuition fees are small, 
and are remitted if the pupil is poor and has conducted himself well. 
In 1865, there were 117, of which but seven gave a three years’ 
‘course, the rest only two yéars ; instruction being given by the director 
and catechist of the primary high school, with 365 additional teachers. 
The instruction in arithmetic, German composition, geography, natural 
philosophy, chemistry and drawing, is given in the higher classes in 
special reference to a commercial and ‘mechanical career. 


REAL SCHOOLS. 


The object of the real school is to give to its pupils a general edu- 


cation, the dead languages being excepted, and “to fit them to enter 
the technical schools, or to pursue industrial careers.” 

They have been gradually developing since 1751, but do not ap- 
pear as distinct organizations before 1851. In 1863, there were 
forty of them in the Austrian empire, of which there are sixteen 
‘“ lower real schools,” with a course of only three years, and twenty- 
four “complete real schools,” which carry their students through six 
years, thus adding three years to the course at the lower real school. 
There is, in three of the lower schools, an additional class, in which 
instruction is given in technology, commodities raw and manufactured, 
commercial transactions, and particularly in drawing. 

The lower real schools turn out pupils well prepared, theoretically, 
to become master workmen and overseers; those called complete, 
prepare students who finish the course, to enter the technical schools. 

The course of study varies somewhat in different places. The 
obligatory studies are, German (or the language of the province), 
one modern language—French, Italian, or English, geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, geometry, physics, chemistry, commercial law, nat- 
ural history, drawing, modeling (in the highest class), ornamental 
penmanship, architecture, and mechanics. Latin has been added in 
‘some of the lowest classes. The modern languages, singing, gym- 
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nastics, and stenography are optional. Of the above studies, element- 
ary mathematics, machinery, and the modern tongues are taught only 
in the higher classes, in which calligraphy is no longer obligatory. 

The complete schools have twelve professors, the lower schools 
seven. Those applying for these positions must pass an examination 
as to their scientific attainments, and undergo a year’s probation in a 
public real school, before receiving the appointment. At the head 
of the corps of teachers is a director, who, with the council of teachers, 
governs the school, subject to the supervision of the general coun- 
cilor of schools. 

The fees paid by pupils vary from eight to. twenty florins annually, 
besides a fee of about two florins at admission. All the fees may be 
remitted te poor pupils conducting themselves well. 

The yearly expenses of a lower school amount to from 8,000 to 
11,000 florins ; of a higher school, to from 15,000 to 20,000. They 
are either imperial royal, in which case the general government sup- 
ports them, or communal, supported by the towns. Besides these, 
two are endowed, and one is private, assimilated. 


SPECIAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

Teehnical instruetion in Austria is of very long standing, and 
at the beginning of this century three important technical schools 
were in operation, and others were instituted long before the neigh- 
boring German States had moved in this direction. 

In 1717, a professorship for military and civil engineering was 
established at Prague, which gradually extended itself into a school 
of engineering, and became iu 13806 the first independent polytechnic 
school in Austria. It has undergone many changes, and in 1865 was 
organized on the plan of special schools, uniting on a general prepar- 
atory course. 

In 1745, the Empress Maria Theresa organized in Vienna the first 
university lectures on experimental physics, and in 1757, on mechan- 
ics, and in 1763, permitted instruction in book-keeping to be given at 
the Piarist schools, and at the same time established several schools 
for apprentices, In 1770,a Real and Mercantile Academy was es- 
tablished in Vienna, which became in 1816 the polytechnic institute, 

In the year 1763, the first lectures were held on mining at Schem- 
nitz, and in 1770, the school in Prague being given up, the Mining 
Academy was. founded there. Its fame was soon so great that 
Fourcroy, in his brilliant speech made ip the French National As- 
sembly, 1794, as an incentive to the erection of the polytechnic school 
in Paris, referred te this schoo] as a well known model for imitation, 
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In 1811, the Johanneum in Gratz was founded by the Archduke 
John, a8 a museum and insfitution for natural sciences, and was 
afterwards changed, little by little, into a polytechnic institute. 

In 18438, the Real and Mercantile School in Lemberg was changed, 
by the addition of several courses, into a technical institute, and in 
1846, a technical school was founded at Cracow, and in 1849, an- 
other at Briinn. . 

’ In 1856, the Industrial School at Pesth was removed to Ofen, and 
received there the organization of a Polytechnic Institute, so that in 
1859 there were seven technical institutions of the first class, with 
157 professors, and 3,531 students, distributed as follows : 
Location. . Students. 
Vienna Polytechnic Institute, - - - 
e - = - - : - 


eS ae aeerpeemanian 
Cracow ‘ 


“ “ = x “ 


Ofen “ “ pS > a ‘ 
Gratz “ ba - - - 16 


The plan of instruction embraced both technical and commercial 
studies, except at Prague and Ofen, where technical instruction only 
was given. In Vienna there was a preparatory school, and a school 
of industrial drawing, which accounts for the larger number of pupils ; 
Cracow has a school of fine arts, and of music, and Ofen a prepara- 
tory school. 

In 1850, a reorganization of the technical institutions was proposed, 
by which they should be raised into institutes of the highest class, 
with a system of special schools, as had been already instituted at 
Carlsrube. After many years of agitation, in which ‘the professors, 
and large manufacturers, and capitalists, as well as statesmen, took 
part, a new plan of studies was introduced at Prague in 1864-65; at 
Gratz in 1865-66, and in Vienna in 1866-67. At Vienna and Prague 
there are four schools: 1. Civil Engineering; 2. Architecture; 3. Ma- 
chinery; 4. Technical Chemistry. At Gratz, agriculture and forest 
economy, and surveying take the place of architecture. At Gratz and 
Vienna there are two general classes, which precede the special courses. 
At Briinn by decree of 1866, two regular courses for construction 
of machinery and technical chemistry, and three special courses, one 
for commerce, and one for master mechanics and builders, and a 
third for miners, have been established. 

Besides the Technical schools, there has grown up in Austria spe- 
cial schools of Agriculture, Commerce, Navigation, &c., of which a 
rapid survey will now be given, drawn from original documents, end 
the reports of the French and English commissioners. 
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II. TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS AND CLASSES. 


We will now give from official documents, or from the Reports of the English 
and French Commissions, drawn up from the same or similar documents, with 
the advantage of recent personal visits to the institutions described, a brief notice 
of a few specimens of each grade of scientific and technical instruction. 


APPRENTICE AND WORKMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


The schools, which are known in Prussia and great part of Germany by the 
nameof Improvement Schools (Fortbildungschulen) are in Austria called Trade 
Schools ( Gewerbeschulen), or industrial schools. The confusion which these dif- 
ferent significations of names may cause, ceases when we examine the object, the 
conditions, and the nature of the instruction given in these establishments. 
Their creation in Austria, and in Vienna especially, dates only from the year 
1857, when the Industrial Society was formed, with the approbation of the Gov- 
ernment and the assistance of the municipality. 

The members of this Society imposed on themselves, in principle, the obliga- 
tion of sending their apprentices, during the last year at least of their time, to 
follow the classes, which, under the title of Gewerbeschulen, should be opened in 
the Real or practical schools of the State or those of the town, and also to pay a 
subscription in proportion to the importance of their establishments, even when 
they had no apprentices. This voluntary contribution is fixed at four kreutzers 
per florin (or one-fifteenth) of the taxes paid. On the other hand, it was decided 
that the apprentices should attend these classes during their last year, or in de- 
fault should not be regarded as having finished their apprenticeship. 

The teaching in each of these schools is under the supervision of the director, 
and is given by the professors of the practical school to which it is attached. The 
latter receive an addition to their salary in proportion to the number of hours’ 
lessons ; if one of the professors be unable to undertake this additional work, the 
director appoints another person in his stead. 

In 1861, owing to the efforts made by the Chambers of Commerce and the 
manufacturers, there already existed in the suburbs of Vienna five of these 
schools annexed to the practical schools of Gumpendorf, Wieden, Landstrasse, 
Jagerzeile, and Schottenfeld, as well a sa school of weaving ( Weberschule) at Gum- 
pendorf, and a practical school of building. They have the use of the premises, 
collections, and teaching appliances of the practical schools without any expense ; 
but the models of a more technical kind required are purchased with their own 
funds. 7 

1. TRADE SCHOOLS FOR APPRENTICES IN VIENNA. 


There are six trade or industrial schools in Vienna attached to the Real 
Gymnasium or Practical Schools, having a general resemblance, but with special 
instruction adapted to the vocation of the pupils who are apprentices and journey- 
men from the vicinity of the school. 

The instruction is divided into an elementary section having two classes, and 
several sections relating to different industrial specialties. In the elementary 
section theoretical instruction is given and the pupils are practised in the art of 
drawing, with especial adaptation to the future career of each. In the special 
sections, the knowledge acquired is applied to the branches of industry chosen 
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by the pupil. The organization of the specialties must be adapted, in every dis- 
trict, to the requirements of the local industries. The specialties of the Gum- 
pendorf school are therefore principally those necessary for weavers, workers in 
silk, ribbons, trimmings, dyeing, &c. The school of Wieden has specialties con- 
nected with machinery, and such trades as brass-turners, joiners, bookbinders, 
workers in copper and bronze, founders, &e. In the Jegerzeile school the 
courses bear chiefly on the building trades. 

The number of hours is nine and a half during the week, partly after half-past 
six in the evening, and partly on Sundays in the forenoon. No class must ex- 
cced 50 pupils ; if there are more, it must be divided into two. In the first class 
of the elementary section the time allotted to the different lessons is as follows : 
Religion, 30 minutes; German language, 2 hours; arithmetic, 2 hours; calli- 
graphy, 1 hour; drawing, 4 hours ; total, 9} hours per week. 

The following is the allotment of time in the second class of the elementary 
section : Religion, half hour ; German, exercises in style and commercial corres- 
apy ne ay egg aggre geal Foe oar ard 

urs ; ? ; ’ ’ ns, 
drawing of Aigures and ornament, ni coddling. 4 hours; total, of vas per 


By this arrangement a single pupil attends, including the three kinds of draw- 
ing, 17} hours instruction per week at most. 

In the special sections the lessons are thus distributed: Industrial drawing, 
4 hours; architectural drawing, estimates, 4 hours ; drawing of machines, me- 
chanics, study of machines, 4 hours; modeling, and drawing from the round, 4 
hours; general chemistry, 1 hour ; study of raw materials, 1 hour; commercial 
book-keeping, &c., 1 hour ; applied mechanics, 1 hour ; applied chemistry, 1 hour ; 
total, 21 hours per week. 

In the two elementary sections, the instruction is compulsory for all the courses. 
In the special sections, on the contrary, the choice of courses is left to the pupils. 

The school year commences on the Ist of October and ends on the 31st of July. 
At the end of the year, the pupils receive certificates giving an account of their 
behavior, application, and progress in the different branches. The most pro- 
ficient pupils receive as prizes silver or bronze medals, or honorable mentions. 

The director of the practical school, to which the school for apprentices is 
annexed, is the principal manager. He, however, shares this authority with a 
delegate of the Industrial Society. They both endeavor to introduce into the 
teaching all the improvements required by the necessities of the local industries 
as indicated by the presidents of the industrial associations which patronize the 
schools. The instruction, as already stated, is given by the professors of the 
corresponding courses of the practical school (Realschule,) provided that the pro- 
fessors have sufficient time at their disposal and are satisfied with the payment 
offered. When any professor declines to undertake a course in the apprentice 
school, the director has to look for a teacher elsewhere. For the technical in- 
struction, the director may, with the authorization of the municipal authority, 
admit as professors either manufacturers or foremen, who, in everything con- 
nected with the teaching, will be under his orders. For the purchase of apparatus 
and all things necessary for consumption and use, there is a yearly budget placed 
at the disposal of the director in concert with the professor of the specialty con- 
cerned. 

The general management of the trade schools of Vienna is entrusted to a 
council composed of the presidents and vice-presidents of the chambers of com- 
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merce and manufactures, of the representatives of the province and city of Vienna, 
of the president of the committee of each school, and, lastly, of members of the 
chambers of commerce elected for the purpose. This council meets on certain 
days in general assembly, to ascertain, in the presence of the directors, the state 
of the schools and to deliberate on the means of extending their usefulness. 
Every member of the Industrial Society for promoting the establishment of 
schools, whether he have apprentices or not, is bound to pay a contribution cal- 
culated on such a basis that the total, with the addition of sundry subventions, 
will cover the whole probable expenses of the school during the current year. 
By so doing, he has the right. to send his apprentices (if they have received the 
proper elementary instruction) to the school, without any further payment, ex- 
cept for writing and drawing materials. Apprentices, after becoming journey- 
men, cannot continue to attend the school without the payment of regular fees. 


2. MANUFACTURERS’ AND TRADESMEN’S SCHOOL OF PRAGUE. 


In 1847, the Society for the Encouragement of Industry in Bohemia founded 
a Sunday and evening school for drawing and modeling in plaster for appren- 
tices in Prague, which, in 1860, was extended in its range and thoroughness of 
instruction to the working classes generally. The plan was drawn up by an 
eminent engineer, who had studied the organization of industrial education in 
France and other countries, and adopted by the Diet of Bohemia and the 
council of the town. 

The town provided a building for the establishment, as well as the furniture, 
and a yearly grant of 1,500 florins, the Diet voted 2,000 florins, and the Indus- 
trial Society engaged to give another 2,000 florins. The school, therefore, has 
a fixed income of 5,500 florins. The immediate superintendence of the school is 
entrusted to a council of three members elected by the Diet, three members of 
the municipal council, and three members of the Industrial Society. 

The school was opened in 1863. The pupils are taught through the medium 
of both the German and the Bohemian languages, which, in some cases, renders 
two professors necessary for the subjects. The 16 professors are nearly all 
attached to the professorial staffs of the two higher practical schools of the town, 
in the different class-rooms of which the lessons are given. 


The plan of studies for the year 1867-68 is as follows : 


{From 8 to 9 a.m., _ 
From 8 to 10 p.m., 


mee Exercises in free-hand drawing. 
2 From 10 to 12 a.m., Drawing of machines. 
E Frée-hand drawing of ornament. 
é Beer ined 
xercises in re » 
From 2 to 4 p.m., Drawings for construction of buildings. 
, Free-hand drawing of ornament. 
Ons be Lectures on machines. 
ne hour, - Chemistry. 
: Natural history. 
Two hours, - Algotes ead geometry. Hen 
rawing for construction o! dings. 
Two hours, <- } Modeling. _ 
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Arithmetic. 

One hour, Art of construction. a 

Two } Written oe style. 
Drawing of machines. 

Two hours, ance 

rawing of patterns. 
' One hour, and 


tures on machines. 
4 Two hours, Art of construction. 


| Two hours, 
rm hour, 


& 


Tuesday 
evening. 


Friday Wednesday 
i _ ene 


evening. 


Two hours, 
, 


~ 


One hour, 


Saturday 
evening. 


Two hours, - - 
| Two hours, - - 





In winter evening classes are held from half-past six to half-past eight, and in 
summer from seven to nine o’clock. The lectures and drawing relating to the 
building arts end at Easter, those for other industries last from the beginning of 
October to the end of July. Candidates for admission to the preparatory school 


must be able to read, write, and calculate; and to attend the courses of the 
special divisions they must produce a certificate of capacity from the preparatory 
school, or from a lower real school. The fee is half a florin a year for each 
course attended ; it is paid half-yearly, and in advance. 

The technical and practical teaching is distributed into five principal divisions, 
according to the branches of industry in which the pupils are engaged. 

The /irst is the school for the building trades, for masons, stone-cutters, car- 
penters, joiners, &c. ; the instruction includes geometry, the elements of algebra, 
the art of building in general, drawing for building and modeling, notions of 
physies and mechanies, the effects of heat; these studies require two winter half- 
years. The second is the school for the construction of machines ; for smiths, 
mechanicians, conductors of machines, coppersmiths, modelers, joiners, &c.; they 
are taught geometry, the rudiments of algebra, the elements of physics and me- 
chanics, the description and study of machines, and also drawing ; these studies 
require two years. The third, or chemical school, is for dyers, brewers, tanners, 
soapboilers, &c.; the lectures treat of general chemistry and chemical technology. 
The fourth is the school for weaving and spinning; here the pupils are taught 
practical weaving, the calculations relative thereto, the preparations of the cards, 
taking out of patterns, &. The fifth, or school of industrial art, is intended for 
manufacturers of porcelain and earthenware, glass blowers, goldsmiths, confec- 
tioners, &c. ; the instruction consists of drawing and modeling. 

At the close of the courses there are examinations, after which certificates of 
capacity are given to the deserving, and the two pupils atthe head of each divis- 
ion receive prizes. The number of workmen who attended the Prague school in 
1863-64 was 762. The expense was 5,900 florins, of which 2,380 was for pro- 
fessors, besides 1,620 for drawing and modeling. 
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3. MECHANICS’ SCHOOL AT BRUENN. 

In 1851, the Chamber of Industry and Commerce in Briinn (a city, in 1860, 
of 45,000 inhabitants,) stimulated by the government activity in the thorough 
organization of real schools, established a Mechanics’ school with two sections, 
the elementary for apprentices, who are deficient in even primary education ; anda 
higher for such additional studies as geometry, physics, free-hand, and geometri- 
cal drawing, besides lectures and practice in book-keeping, banking, and com- 
mercial correspondence. Chemistry is an optional study for ten hours a week. 

The pupils are divided into three principal classes: (1) for builders, with a 
special winter course for masons, joiners, and stone-cutters ; (2) for mechanics, 
including a special class in weaving ; (3) for technical applications of chemistry. 

The instruction is given on Sunday, and the evenings, and in the winter, one: 
hour by daylight, on Thursdays, is secured for drawing. Besides, several special 
assistants ; and in the weaving class, two foremen from the largest establishment 
in the city, twenty teachers from the real school, higher technical institute, and 
gymnasium, are employed. The school is free, and the attendance large. 


REAL GYMNASIUM OR PRACTICAL SCHOOL, 
In 1867, there were 87 Real schools of the lower or three years’ course, and 24 
of the higher or five years’ course. These are ali located in the chief towns, but - 
draw their pupils from all parts of the districts where they are placed. 


: HIGHER PRACTICAL SCHOOL AT PRAGUE. 

This school, the origin of which the Bohemians trace with justifiable pride 
through the successive transformations, which the progress of industry rendered 
necessary, to the year 1576, in the reign of Rudolph IL, an epoch long anterior 
to the foundation of most of the schools now existing in Germany, follows the 
same programme of studies as the Vienna schools, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table. The pupils, (513 in 1867,) are divided into six classes, requiring 
six years. The subjects of instruction and number of hours are indicated below. 





lst 2d 
Class. |Class. 


4th | 5th | 6th 
. \Class. |Class. |Class. | tls 





Religious instruction, 
German ogy: 
Geography and history, 
Arithmetic, - 
Natural history, - 
Useful knowledge, 
Bohemian language, 
Calligraphy, - 
Freehand rawing, 
Chemistry, 
Construction of. buildings, 
Mathematics, - 
Linear drawing,- = - 
Physics, - 
Description of machines, 
Drawing of machine, 
eling, ° © 
Geometry and constraction 
drawing, - -« -+j)10 4 
Italian, - - - 
French, - + - tou of class, 
Stenography, aU ee 
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The French commissioners remark: Of all the practical schools in Germany 
that of Prague is certainly the one where linear drawing is best taught, and we 
are inclined to attribute this fact to the attention given from the very outset to 
the practice of freehand drawing, which early habituates the pupil to trace his 
lines with a light hand. 

The instruction is given in German and Bohemian, but the professors are free 
to choose which language they please. There are, in some cases, professors of 
each language for the same course. The class-rooms, amphitheatres, and labo- 
ratories are spacious and well arranged. The collections are well stocked with 
models, and the workshop for modeling will accommodate 25 pupils at once. 

IMPERIAL HIGHER PRACTICAL SCHOOL AT VIENNA. 

The Imperial gymnasium in the Landstrasse is accommodated in a building 
rented for the purpose, formerly the residence of Prince Lichtenstein. It has 
numerous collections, especially of mineralogy and natural history. Well ar- 
ranged laboratories have been fitted up to enable the pupils who are so disposed 
to make themselves acquainted with the elements of chemical manipulation. 
There is a workshop for modeling, and the pupils are exercised in that art from 
a drawing, and conversely in drawing from models. The drawing-class rooms 
are very spacious and well lighted: the pupils have plenty of room. For draw- - 
ing from the round or from models in relief, even elementary, there are cabinets 
or cells lined with green cloth, and in which the models are lighted by a single 
gas burner, so that the shadows may be more distinct. 

The time devoted, weekly, to lessons and graphic exercises, under the eye of the 
professors, is distributed as shown in the following table : 





lst 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 
Class. | Class. | Class.| Class.| Class.) Class. 








ary, ° 
Writing or calligraphy, 
Freehand drawing, 
Desrigtive gumery draw- 


ing, 
Linear drawing of buildings, 
Machine drawing, 

Lectures on mac ines, - 
Modeling, - - - 
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The time, per week, allotted to optional studies, is as follows : English lan; 

5 hours ; Italian language, 3; French language, 3; stenography, 2; singing, 2 
gymnastics, 2. 

We see by this table the immense importance attached to the teaching of free- 
hand drawing, almost exclusively executed from models in relief. For the six 
classes it occupies 39 hours per week, whilst to linear drawing with rule and 
compass only 16 hours are given. 
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At the close of every year there is an examination, and marks are given; ac- 
cording to the results the pupils pass to the upper classes. According to the 
information and notes of each professor the pupils are classed, and any note 
stating deficiency in a single branch of instruction prevents the pupil from enter- 
ing the upper class, and, on leaving, deprives him of the certificate of satisfaction 
required for admission to the technical institutes. It is evident, by these rules, 
that the system of outdoor pupils is compatible with strict discipline. When a 
pupil leaves the sixth class of a higher practical school with a certificate of emin- 
ence he is admitted de jure into the first class of the Polytechnic Institute, other- 
wise he must go through a year’s preparatory studics. The examinations are 
very strict. The school fee at Vienna is 18 to 20 florins a year. The pupils 
who perform chemical manipulations in the laboratory pay an additional en- 
trance fee of two florins and one florin per month. The reagents are furnished 
by the State. 


CITY HIGHER PRACTICAL SCHOOL IN VIENNA. P 


The Real gymnasium, located in the suburb of Wieden, founded by the city 
and administered by the municipal authorities, is of the same order as the Gov- 
ernment School. The building is a very handsome one, and is most conven- 
iently arranged. The class-rooms for drawing and study, and the laboratories, 
are large and well lighted, and there are very good collections of apparatus and 
models. Drawing is taught from objects and models in relicf. Free-hand draw- 
ing receives far greater attention thaa linear drawing ; the former has 38 hours 
weekly in the different classes, the latter only eight, aud yet the results are satis- 
factory. 

The subjects of instruction are distributed, per class and hours, as follows : 
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Ist 5th 6th 


Class. 


|_ 3a h 
x Class. Class. |Class. |Class. 
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Total. 
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Arithmetic, - 
Mathematics, - 


Geogra d hi 
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Geography history, - - 

Physics, - - 

Chemistry, 

Writing and calligraphy, - 
Lanz geometry, - 


Linear drawing of buildings 
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Lectures on machines, = - 

Construction of buildings, 


Total, - -| 30 
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We see by this table that the distribution of time and lessons is almost identi- 
cal with that adopted at the Imperial and Royal School in the Landstrasse. It 
is the same with regard to the selection of the subjects for drawing, which, after 
relating to questions of general education, are divided into distinct industrial 
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POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. 


The object of the technical institutions at Vienna, Prague, and Gratz, is, to 
give a thorough, scientific, and, so far as can be done, also practical education. 
Instruction is imparted in separate courses, (Fachschulen,) of which there are four 
at Vienna and Prague; 1. Construction of roads, canals, bridges, &c. 2. Ar- 
chitecture. 3. Construction of machinery. 4. Technical chemistry. Other 
technical studies are not excluded, if they have reference to the above courses. 

In Gratz, instead of architecture, there is‘ a course of agriculture and forcst 
economy. Likewise a course of surveying and meadow culture. At Gratz and 
Vienna the accessory studies, which form the general scientific basis of the sepa- 
rate courses (mathematies, physics, and drawing,) are taught in two general 
classes, which precede the separate courses of study. The other subjects of in- 
struction are partly such as must be taught in the separate courses, in corres- 
ponfence with the aim and object of the institution, partly such as offer an oppor- 
tunity to students for other and deeper studies. 

The students are classed as ordinary and extraordinary. 

The ordinary students, for the first year’s course at Vienna and Praguc, must 
hold either a certificate from a real school or gymnasium, (besides giving evi- 
dence of some proficiency in freec-hand and geometrical drawing,) or pass an 
examination on the studies of the same. To become an extraordinary student at 
any of the three polytechnic schools, the candidate must give proof of possessing 
sufficient preliminary knowledge to enable him to attend the lectures with profit. 

In Vienna and Gratz, the ordinary students must follow strictly the plan of 
studies laid down for each year ; unless, with the consent of the authorities a 
different plan for themselves has been formed. In Prague, the plan of studies is 
not obligatory. The free choice of lectures is permitted, with the only condition 
that satisfactory evidence is given of a sufficient preliminary knowledge. 

The charge for tuition for ordinary students, in Vicnna and Prague, is 50 
florins ; in Gratz, for ordinary and extraordinary students, 30 florins. The charge 
for the extraordinary students, at Vienna, is at the rate of 1 florin 50 kreuzers 
for each lecture (two drawing hours are counted as one). Extra lectures are 
to be paid for separately. Students, unable to pay, who show great abilities, may 
be allowed to study partly or totally free of charge. 

The internal administration of these institutions is in the hands of a board of 
professors, at whose head is a rector, (called director at Gratz,) who is chos:n 
annually by the professors. The choice must be confirmed by the government. 
In Vienna, he can only be chosen again after two years’ interval. The rectors at 
Vienna and Prague have an additional salary of 1,000 florins; the director at 
Gratz, who is chosen annually from among the professors of some other technical 
school, has 500 florins. The board of professors is formed by all the ordinary 
and extraordinary professors and representatives of the tutors (docenten). 

Each of the separate divisions has a president, who is chosen from among the 
ordinary professors engaged in each separate course of study, in Vienna for two 
years, in Gratz and Prague for cue year. These presidents supcrintend the 
course of studies as well as the discipline of the students in each division. Each 

_ division has again its own board of professors, which settles the claims of stu- 
dents to dispense with one or the other course of studies, to decide ‘in doubtful 
cases as to the admission of students, and their promotion to the next class. 
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POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AT PRAGUE. 
The Polytechnic Institute is intended to give the pupils who follow its studies 
a fundamental scientific education adapted to the profession they mean to adopt, 
and to make them so well acquainted with technical and scientific progress that 
they may be able without further preparation to enter on the duties of practical 
life. To attain this end, the instruction is distributed in four special divisions : 
A. Division, bridges, roads and civil engineering ( Wasser und Strassenbau). 
B. Division of architecture and civil buildings (Hochbau). 
C. Division of the construction-of machines (Maschinenbau). 
D. Division of applied chemistry (Technische Chemie). 
The following instruction is common to all the pupils : 


1.—Matnematics. Three courses of a year each. 1st Coen — Sie, an- 
alysis, elements of differential calculus, analytical geometry, plane and solid (7 
hours). 2d Course.—Higher equations, integral and differential calculus, with 
applications to geometry (6 hours). 3d Course.—Differential equations, varia- 
tions, calculations of least squares (5 hours). 
11.—Desceirtive Geometry. 1. Orthogonal projections, oblique and polar 
in general, with a view to technical applications, (5 hours) ; drawing of buildings 
(10@ hours). 2. Stereotomy, application of descriptive geometry to cutting of 
stones and voussoirs (2 hours) ; execution of models in stone-cutting (4 hours). 
111.—LanD SurverinG. Ist Course.—Surveying, leveling, theory and de- 
scription of instruments and apparatus (5 hours) ; to hical drawing from 
models (6 hours) a surveying and leveling in the field (14 days in the 
year at least). Course.—Contouring ; geodesic leveling (3 hours) ; practice 
ain the field (for 8 days in the year at least). d 
1v.—Mecuanics anp Construction or Macuines. 1. Elementary me- 
chanics, terrestrial statics and dynamics, hydrostatics, hydrod ics, aerostatics 
and aerodynamics (3 hours). 2. Analytical mechanics, in the summer term (5 
hours). 3. Mechanics of constructions (3 hours) ; drawing of machines (6 hours). 
4. Study of machines, application of mechanics to the theory and the drawing of 
machines (no time specified). 5. Construction of machines, knowledge of ma- 
terials, and instruction in certain kinds of machines (5 hours). 6. Encyclopedia 
of machines, for pupils not destined for any specialty (5 hours); drawing of ma- 
chines {8 hours). 7. Construction of machines in the workshop (at least 4 hours). 
v.—TecuNoLocicaL. Mecnanics. Working of metals, wood, textile sub- 
stances, spinning, manufacture of woolen tissues and of paper (5 hours). 
Vil.—ARCHITECTURE AND CiviL ENGINEERING. Ist Course——Mason’s and 
carpenter's work, constructions in iron, materials of formation and stability of 
buildings (4 hours) ; designs of construction (no time given). 2. 2d Course.— 
Technical study of edifices, preparatory works, &c., (5 hours); drawing of build- 
ings (6 hours). 3. 3d Course.—Project of a large building from a given pro- 
gramme (12 hours). 4. Studies of style with drawings (courses of 6 hours each) ; 
— clay (6 hours). 
vil.—Hrprautic ConstRUCTION AND RoaD-MAKING. Ist Course.—Foun- 
dations, embankments, lakes and canals, construction of roads, resistance of 
bridges and railways (5 hours) ; drawings of constructions (no time given). 2d 
Course-—On_ bri and railways (5 hours) ; drawing of ditto (8 hours); pro- 
jects of hydraulic constructions and roads from a given p mme (8 hours). 
Vitl.— GENERAL NOTIONS ON Hypravutic Works AND Roap-MAkiIne. For 
pupils not destined for any specialty of construction (5 hours) ; drawing of build- 
ings (6 hours). 
1x.—GENERAL Puysics. -1. Statics, dynamics, magnetism, electricity, heat, 
optics, acoustics (5hours). 2. Technical physics: application of physics to tech- 
nical questions and industry, pyrotechny, telegraphy, galvano-plastics (2 hours). 
x.—GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 1. Raw materials and their uses; working of 
metals, alloys; study of salts; organic chemistry (7 hours). 2. Analytical 
chemistry ; use of the blow-pipe ; psa a eee and quantitative analysis, in winter 
(5 hours); practical analyz:ng in the laboratory (two courses of 15 hours each). 
3. Technological chemistry: 1st Course-—Chemical fermentation {in winter 
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ultural chemi: bleachin pegs in summer,5 hours). 2d Course.— 
— Ppa 5 no time de ); aA in erat pr chem- 


try of brew 4 dp wih encyclopedia, for pupils not 


5 hours). 4. 
ried w any chemical special. 
x1— ers On the tical and industrial applications in summer) 
x11.—GEOLOGY anD Patzonto.ocy. Their technical 
ings (3 hours). 
XIII ai: Technical and industrial applications (in summer, 3 hours). 
x1v.—Zoo.tocr. Technical and industrial verano. (5 hours). 
( xv. oe Drawine. According to their special technical studies 
4 hours 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS, OR DIVISIONS. 
The course of special instruction occupies five years for the first three divisions 
of the first category of pupils (bridges and roads, architecture, construction of 
machines,) and four years for the fourth division (applied chemistry). 
The subjects of instruction are spread over the successive years as follows : 


Division A.—Bridges and Roads. 


First Year.—Mathematics, 1st course (7 erry geometry (5 hours) ; 
pecs fran ho be bout Rr 5 hour wars (4 hours) ; 
eta, (6  tnedinn land su: , Ist course 
; elementary mechanics (5 es general 

extn tour) “a all, 27 hours per week ; 

in the field. 
(5 hours); analytical mechanics, and 
erent cet pages knee 
( wing ; 


per week. 

P Fourth Year. wDad making onl hydraulic works, Ist course (5 hours) ; draw- 
ing for ditto (8 hours); architecture, 2d course (5 hours); drawing for ditto 
ae hours); mechanics of building (3 hours) ; ; cutting of stones (2 hours) ; prac- 

tical modeling and stone-cutting (2 hours). In all 30 hours per week. 

Fifth Year—Road-making and hydraulic works (2 hours) ; drawings for ditto 
(8 hours) ; ces of projects (8 hours) ; technical mechanics (5 hours) ; land 
=e. 3 course (3 hours), In all, 25 hours per week, also at least a 
year in visiting remarkable engineering works. 


Division B.—Architecture and Civil Constructions. 


First year —Same as Division A. 
j year.—Same as Division A, plus 6 hours per week for the study of style, 
st course. 
Third year.—Same as Division A, plus 2d course of style ( 6 hours). 
Fourth year —Same as Division A, plus 8d course of style (6 hours). 

Fifth year. Se Aschisictive and civil constructions, 3d course, drawing up of 
projects (12 hours); national economy (5 hours in winter, 4 hours in summer) ; 
account-keeping (3 hours) ; technical mechanics (5 hours) ; ; study of style, 4th 
course (6 hours) ; modeling (6 hoars). In all, 33 hours per week, besides visits 
to interesting constructions. 


Drviston C.—Construction of Machines. 


First and second years.—Same as Division A. ; 

Third ~~ Mathematies, 3d course, in winter; analytical mechanics, in 
summer (5 hours) ; drawing of machines (6 hours); encyclopedia of construc- 
enel plowapae drawing of buildings (6 hours) ; geology (8 hours). In all, 30 

Vouk pe. Construction o machines 5 hours) ; drawing of ditto (10 hours) ; 
projects of ditto (5 hours); techno! mechanics (5 hours) ; technological 
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chemistry and metallurgy (2 hours): national economy, in winter (5 hours) ; 
account-keeping, in summer (3 hours) ; practice in workshop (4 hours at least). 
In all 35 hours, besides visits to great workshops. 

Fifth year.—Practice in workshops. 


Division D.—Technological Chemistry. 
. First year—Mathematics, 1st course (7 hours); general physics (5 hours); 
mineralogy (3 hours’ lessons, 1 hour of application) ; zoolegy in winter, botany 
in summer (5 hours). In all 21 hours. 
year.—General chemistry (7 hours); technical physics (2 hours); gen- 
eral mechanics (6 hours); drawing of machines (6 hours); geology (3 hours). 
In all 23 hours, besides geological excursions. 

Third eae chemistry, in winter (5 hours) ; analysis in laboratory — 
(15 hours) ; technical chemistry, in winter (5 hours) ; agricultural chemistry, in 
summer (5 hours) ; encyclopedia of construction (5 hours) ; drawing of buildings 
(6 hours). In all 36 hours per week in winter, 31 in summer. 

Fourth year.— Analysing in laboratory (at least 15 hours) ; sugar-making, iron- 
works, glass-making, pottery, and chemistry of salts (5 hours) ; national economy 
and account-keeping Ps hows). In all 29 hours per week. 

It will be seen that in this programme the instruction given to mechanicians 
is continued without interruption for four years, and that practice in workshops 
is required only in the fifth year, which appears preferable to the plan adopted 
at Dresden, of obliging the pupils to pass a year in the workshop after the first 
year’s studies. 

The institute has 20 ordinary professors, 11 extraordinary professors of the 
first class, 20 tutors, and 6 masters. The number of pupils in 1862-63 was as 
follows: Natives of Prague, 120; of Bohemia, 575; of Moravia, 14; of other 
parts of the empire, 38; total, 747. The age of the pupils ranged from 16 to 
25, the great majority (526) being between 19 and 23. 

The Prague Institute possesses numerous collections well supplied with the 
necessary appliances for teaching. They consist of—1. A library with from 
10,000 to 12,000 volumes. 2. Complete sets of models for descriptive geometry, 
models of surfaces generated by straight lines, &. 3. Instruments for topogra- 
phy, surveying, and leveling for the use of the pupils; topographical models in 
relief (Bardin’s system). 4. Models of machines in great number and variety ; 
parts of machines; apparatus to demonstrate the laws of falling bodies; dyna- 
mometers ; divers prime movers. 5. Instruments for physical experiments, com- 
prising most of the new inventions in that department. 6. Technology—differ- 
ent tools; raw products, &. 7. Architecture—models in plaster; handsome 
models of suspension and other bridges in wood, iron, &c.; models of roofs and 
other carpenter’s work. 8, Agriculture—well-executed models of farming ma- 
chinery and implements. 9. Natural history and mineralogy—collection of min- 
erals and rocks placed at the disposal of the pupils; birds, reptiles, &c. 

The Institute has, for the study of applied chemistry, a complete laboratory, 
in which 40 pupils can simultaneously perform the principal manipulations. 

The French commissioner remarks, “we found here linear drawing in the great- 
est perfection. The lines are fine and light ; all the various kinds of working draw- 
ings are executed there, and the projects of public works, buildings, and machines 
are carefully got up.” 
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POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AT VIENNA. 


The Polytechnic Institute in Vienna, as organized in 1815, was the culmina- 
tion of efforts begun in 1765 to shape the instruction of the schools to meet the 
special wants of pupils in their future mechanical or commercial occupations. 
In 1835-36, we found it the best equipped school of its class (for mechanical 
and commercial industries) in Europe, and it was thus described by Prof. Bache. 


Tux whole institution is intended to fulfill a threefold purpose, as a school for 
the mechanic arts, manufactures, and commerce, as a conservatory of arts and 
manufactures, and as an institute for the promotion of national industry. The 
last named object is effected by public exhibitions, from time to time, of the pro- 
ducts of dev entaen of the institute a mo th 
cution of this object, a spacious building is now erecting on the premises, adap 
to the occasio “dieplan and permanent deposit of specimens of the mechanic 
arts. The collections which form the conservators of arts are also used for in- 
struction in the school, and will be described in connection with it. 

The whole institution is under the control of a director, who is responsible to 
the higher authorities of public instruction, and of trade and manufactures. The 
director is the general superintendent of the business of the institute and of the 
instruction, but does not teach. He the admission of pupils and the dis- 
cipline. The money concerns are under the charge of a treasurer, who is re- 
sponsible to the director. The inferior officers are responsible to the same 
authority. The discipline of the scholastic department is simple but rigid, no 

upil being allowed to remain connected with it whose deportment is mot proper. 

@ courses are gratuitous, except a small entrance fee, and this is considered as 
warranting prompt removal when the pupil does not perform the duties prescribed 
by the institution. 

The department of instruction is composed of three schools, a technical, a com- 
mercial, and a “real school.” The last named is a preparatory school for the 
two others, and may be entered as early as thirteen years of age. Its courses 
are of religious instruction, of German language, elementary mathematics, geog- 
raphy, history, natural history, elocution, calligraphy, and drawing, and are obli- 
gatory upon the pupils. Italian and French may be studied if the pupil desires 
it. these courses lead in three years to the other departments of the institu- 
‘tion, the candidates for admission are required to possess the elementary attain- 
ments necessary to their successful prosecution. There are five professors and 
four teachers connected with this school, which is superintended by the vice-direc- 
tor of the institute. The instructors rank by regulation with those in the gym- 
nasia or classical schools of the empire. The course of instruction is not as com- 
prehensive as that in the Prussian real schools, but is an adequate preparation for 
the next higher divisions, which supply in part these deficiencies. 

The technical and commercial schools furnish special instruction according to 
the intended pursuits of the pupil, though he may, in fact, select the courses 
which he wishes to attend, not being limited as to the number or character of the 
branches. The director advises with the pupil on admission, as to the studies 
most appropri to be followed, if his intended calling is fixed, and he is not 
allowed to join the classes, courses of whi uire preparation, without pre- 
sonting © certilagte from tho. schesl.ot whieh he has been instructed, or being 
examined, to ascertain his proficiency. In regard to other courses, there is no 
such restriction. The age for admission is sixteen years. 

The instruction is given in the technical school by eight professors and two 
assistants ; the professors lecturing, and in some of the courses, interrogating the 

Gertain lectures are also gone over by the assistants with the classes. 

e courses which combine practice with teaching will be pointed out in enumer- 
ating the subjects of study. The division of these subjects, and the time devoted 
to them during the week, are as follows: 


I. Generar CuemistRy, applied to the arts, five hours. 
I. Specrat Tecunicat Cuemistry, ten hours. This course givesa ular account 


of all the processes of the arts of which the principles were developed in the general lectures. 
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There is a special laboratory devoted to the course, where, under the superintendence of the 
professor or of his assistants, the pupils go through the processes oua small scale. Those 
who have a particular object in view, as dyeing, bleaching, printing upon stuffs, or the man- 
ufacture of chemical =a or ere are directed in their investigations espe- 

Ithave toapply. Practice and theory are thus 


cially to the parts of c 
combined. 

Ill. Paysics, with special reference to its applications, five hours. 

IV. Erementary MATHEMATICS, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and mensura- 
tion, ten hours. This course is intended for those who have not passed through the real 
school. 

V. Hicuer Matuematics, five hours. There isa repetition by an assistant, also of five 

urs. 

VI. Mecuanics, including the description and calculation of machines, five hours. This 
subject is founded upon a course of machines, considered as an application of descriptive 
geometry and drawing, superintended by an assistant. 

VII. Practicat Ggomertry, including land and topographical surveying, levelling, &c., 
five hours. The lectures are accompanied by practice in the use of instruments in the field. 

VII Crvit and HypRAULIC ARCHITECTURE, ten hours. This includes a complete course 
of engineering, in its various branches. It is accompanied by exercises in drawing. 

TECHNOLOGY, or a general discussion of arts and trades, five hours. The subjects 
which come under the head of special chemistry are omitted in the lectures of this division. 

X. The assistant professor of chemistry delivers an extra lecture. daily, on the methods of 
measuring Speciric Gravitiss, during part of the course. 

XL Elementary Drawine for those who have not passed through the real school, five 
hours. There are extra courses in the Latin, Bohemian, and English languages, for those 
who wish to follow them. 


The time devoted to drawing depends upon the student, but it is obvious that 
his knowledge must be very incomplete, and that he will carry away from the 
school but an imperfect record of descriptive geometry and its applications, unless 
he devotes a great deal of time to this branch. In this respect the arrangement 
of the school is entirely different from that at Berlin, where the drawings accom- 
panying the courses are made as much a matter of regular duty as the attendance 
upon the lectures themselves. This is certainly the proper plan, and while it ap- 
peared to me that the time spent in the graphic exercises at Berlin was even 
beyond the measure of their importance, I am decidedly of opinion that a strict 
attention to this department is essential. 

The collections, by the aid of which these courses are carried out, are—1. An 
extensive collection of chemical preparations for both special and general chemis- 
try. The pupils in special chemistry, as already stated, make preparations in the 
departments of the art which they intend to follow, and some of these are left 
behind them as specimens of their skill. In the department of the dyer there is 
quite a series of specimens collected in this way. The laboratories for both 
special and general chemistry are admirably adapted to their purpose.* 2. A 
cabinet of instruments for the course of practical geometry. 3. A considerable 
collection of physical apparatus. 4. A collection of models of machines, and in 
engineering. 5. A technological cabinet of a most complete character, and ad- 
mirably arranged ; it contains many of the best specimens of Austrian arts and 
manufactures. All these collections are under the care of the professor in whose 
department they find a place; there being, besides, curators for the immediate 
charge of them, and for keeping them in repair. The cabinet of physical appa- 
ratus, and of models and machinery, were in the main supplied from the work- 
shops of the institution. These shops have long been celebrated for the astronom- 
ical and geodesic instruments furnished from them. They are still kept up, 
though on a reduced scale, their chief object having been accomplished. They 
were never intended, like those of Berlin, to afford practical instruction to the 
pupils. The institution, indeed, does not recognize the principle that this can be 
done to advantage in the mechanical department. It is certain, as already stated, 
that great care is required to render such establishments of any avail beyond the 
point of giving to the pupil a general readiness with his hands, and that even 
when well conducted they are expensive. Success in practical chemistry requires 
essentially a very considerable knowledge of theory; the processes on a small 
scale represent, in general, fairly those upon the large, and experiments thus made 
frequently save the outlay which is required to make them in the large way. The 


mistry which they wi 








* The laboratory of the professor of general chemistry, Professor Meissner, is one of the 
best arranged which I saw abroad. The furnace operations, and others likely to incom- 
mode the class, are performed behind a screen, with large glass windows, which allow a per 
fect view : the space behind is provided with the means of carrying off the fumes. 
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—* in the of a school is, besides, very nearly of the kind required 
er, we, bene, Wee prratine: Aooers, Ath render the problem in 
pocbic } ome preparation for the arts depending upon chemistry, different 
from that relating to the art of the machinist. It is in this department that the 
polytechnic school of Vienna is particularly strong. There can be no doubt that 
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arithmetic, six hours. 
, k-keeping, by single and double entry, four hours. 
VI. Account oof materials of trade. (Waarenkunde,) the sources, uses, properties, kinds, 
» adulterations to which —- are subject, &c., four hours. 

Vil, Commercial geograpby, three hours. 

VIII. History of commerce, three hours. There are five professors in this school. 

Once a week the professors of the institute meet, under the presidency of the 
director; to confer on the business of the institution. Saturday is appropriated in 
part to this purpose, and there are no exercises for the students on that day. 
One of the professors is secretary of the board. The professors rank by regula- 
tion with those ofthe universities. 

The lectures last from October to August of every year. At the close of them 
a pupil who wishes a certificate in any br. presents himself, and is examin: 
by a professor, in presence of a director and of two members of the imperial com- 
mission of ies. A student who has attended the lectures, and does not wish 
to be examined, may receive a certificate of attendance. 

To supply the place of a regular division of studies for different callings, one 
of the earlier programmes contained a recommendation of certain courses of study 
as preparatory to particular occupations. The recommendations were the follow- 
ing :—For tradesmep, the two years of the real school, and one year of the com- 
mercial school ; or for a more gomplete education, an additional year, embracing 
the courses of ‘chemistry physics, and technology of the technical school. For 
dyers, printers in stuffs, tus bleach eachers, manufacturers of chemical products, of salt, 
of saltpeter, for miners, metallurgists, brewers, &c., special poet, RRS, hysics, 
and technology, with some of the soins of tho. cota ‘ie me 

chinists, hydraulic engineers, mill-wrights, Bawa in neeeibiterion, and sihiing 
engineers—a course of two years was recommended, the first to embrace mathe- 
matics, physics, and drawing, and the second, mechanics, machine-drawing, and 
a a As a preparation for ng sae ag and foresters—courses of mathe- 
practical geometry, chemistry and book-keeping. For miners, 


aloniniion one be practical geometry, mechanics, tgs a book-keeping. 


hear surveyors, mathematics, physics, practical geometry, drawing, and book- 
eeping. 

There is still a regular course laid down for architects and civil engineers, the 
satisfactory completion of which entitles toa diploma. The first year includes 
elementary mathematics, technology, and armas S the second, higher mathe- 
matics, physics, and drawing ; the the third, the applied mathematics, mechanics, 
penctiens pow and fry in 4 ¢. Sasa a gs. ian engineering, drawing, 

eeping. 

“The The Dey of the’ of the institute is appropriated to the several a teh may and is 
used by the students, as well as by the professors. Yearly 
the ce iy and diploma fees, are devoted to its increase. 
the right of recommending such works to be purchased as nen ¢ may iy aaeny of use 
in their departments. An annual is published by the institute, consisting of origi- 
ual and selected scientific articles, ‘by "he professors, and notices of tke institution. 


Ta mark the advance in the subjects and courses of instruction, we give in 
detail, (1) the requirements for admission to either of the special divisions in 
1868, and (2) the distribution of studies in the I. Technical Section; II. Com- 
mercial Section ; and III, The Special Courses. 
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Requirements for Admission into the Polytechnic Institution in Vienna. 


Candidates for admission as ordinary students into the Polytechnic Institution, 
are subject to examination in the subjects, and to the extent given below. 


a. Mathematics. 


1. Arithmetic and Algebra.—Ciphering in general, and calculation with com- 
mon fractions and decimal fractions in icular ; change of common fractions 
into decimal fractions, and continuous fractions, rule of three, reduction, chain 
rule, division; calculation, with logarithms ;: extraction of square and cubic 
roots of numbers ; the rules of algebra ; the properties of products and quotients, 
of powers, radicals, and logarithms; divisibility of numbers; greatest common 
measure, and least common multiple ; properties of common continued fractions ; 
outlines of the theory of combination ; Newton’s binomial proposition; simple 

uations with one and more unknown quantities, equations of the second degrec 
with one and two upknown quantities, and equations of higher degrees with one 
and more unknown quantities, in as far as they can be resolved into quadratic 
equations ; simple indeterminate equations; arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gression ; calculation of interest. 

2 ry; a.—Planimetry ; congruence, similarity, superficial con- 
tents, and transformation of rectilinear figures, more particularly of triangle 
and square; properties of the circle; lines and angles of the circle; its rela- 
tion to the triangle, to the square, and to regular polygons; its periphery and 
contents. 

b. Goni and Trigonometry.—The -goniometric functions, their properties 
and mutugl relations, and the more important formulas connected with them, 
particularly for the sums and differences of two angles, and for double and semi- 
angles ; problems of the resolution of the triangle, and application of this calcu- 
lation in given cases. 

ce. Analytical Geometry.—Proposition of the equations for the straight line and 
the circle in rectangular co-ordinates ; problems relating to the straight lines and 


the circle; proposition of the equations for the ellipse, the parabola, and yond 
i 


bola from their definition ; deduction of the principal properties of these 
more hry mad as regards the focus and the tangents. 

3. Solid Geometry ; a.—Stereometry ; propositions and problems as to the re- 
lations between points, straight lines, and planes; properties of the parallel- 
ss of the prism in general, of pyramids, of regular bodies; superficies 
and solid contents of angular bodies; properties of the cylinder, the cone and 
the sphere, their superficies and solid contents, lines and angles on the surface of 
ag ye 


nes,, 


‘ Trigonometry.—Properties of the spherical triangle ;. problems for 
the solution of this; execution of the calculation in given cases. 

In all these matters accurate understanding of the theory, as well as skill and 
certainty in the execution of the calculations is required. 


6. Geography and History. 

Geography.—Knowledge of the leading points of mathematical and physical 
geography, erence of orography and hydrography; survey of political 
phy; knowledge of the most important branches of production, and of 
e internal relations of the leading countries; closer acquaintance with the 
political geography and statistics of Austria, particularly relating to the national 
and productive circumstances, and the state of civilization in the several portions. 
istory.—Synoptical knowledge of ancient history, more especially of Grecian 
history to the period of the downfall of the Macedonian Empire. As regards 
the history of the East, the development of the ——— the Persians, and the 
trading colonies of the Pheenicians is more icularly to be held in view; the 
Hellenic states and constitutions during the heroic period ; the wanderings of the 
Darians; the Greek colonies; the legislation of Lycurgus, and the Messinian 
war; Solon; the Persian war; the Peloponnesian war; the Theban war, and 
the leadership of Thebes; Philip of Macedonia; Alexander’s expeditions into 

Asia; the fate of the States which were formed out of the empire of Alexander. 
Roman History up to the time of Augustus—The constitution of Rome during 
the time of the kings; the Republican constitution ; the struggles between patri- 
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cians and plebians for equality of rights; the war with Tarento and Pyrrhus; 
the Punic wars; the Gracchi-Marius and Sulla; the first triumvirate; Julius 
Cesar; the second triumvirate; Caxsar Octavian Augustus. 

Survey of medisval history, and more particularly of German history. Con-., 
stantine the Great and the development of Christianity. The migration of na- 
tions and the founding of new empires. The Franks, Charlemagne. Dissolu- 
tion of the empire of the Franks. The Saxon Emperors, especially Otto I, the 
Salic Frank Dynasty, Conrad II, wg Bree Henry IV, and Henry V. The 
Crusades and their consequences. The Babenbergs. Foundation of the power 
of the Hapsburgs. es IV and Wenzel. Sigismund and the ecclesiastical 
relations of his times. Germany under Frederick III and Maximilian I. The 
Italian republics of the middle ages. 

More detailed acquaintance with the history of modern times, and more par- 
ticularly with the history of Germany and Austria. Discoveries and inventions. 
The revival of art and science. The Reformation. Charles V, Philip I, and 
the Netherlands. The religious wars in France. Henry IV. The thirty years 
war. England under the Tudors, the Stuarts, Cromwell. Yrance under Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin. The age of Louis XIV. The Austro-Turkish wars. Sweden 
under the Vasas. War of the Spanish succession. The northern war. Charles 
VI. The Silesion war and the war of the Austrian succession. Maria Theresa. 
Joseph II. The North American war of independence. History of the revolu- 
tionary period from 1789 to 1815. 


¢. Physics. 


The requirements are in—a. General knowledge: a perfectly distinct under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of the science, and a knowledge of the 
most important phenomena in nature and of the laws that govern them, founded 
on experimental demonstration, and on elementary mathematical proofs. 

b. Special knowledge: knowledge of the general properties of physical bodies, 
of the different forces working in them, of the various forms of aggregation, of 
the different degrees of solidity, of the laws of elasticity, adhesion, decomposi- 
tion, crystalization. 

In general mechanics, determination and measurement, combination, and res- 
olution (zerlegung) of forces from a’single point of attack, or from several points, 
the momentum of revolution (Drehungsmoment) and its composition, the simplest 


and most important of the complex mechanical awe may of the theory of mo- 


tion, uniform and irregular motion, velocity, combination, and resolution of mo- 
tion, curvelinear motion, centripetal and centrifugal force, gravity, and the mo- 
tion produced by it, projectile motion, oscillatory motion, revolving motion, 
int of inertia, free axis of rotation, impingement of elastic and of non-elastic 
ies, resistance of motion, motion of working power and of vital force. 

Theory of the balance, absolute and specific weight, influence of the earth’s 
rotation round its axis on its form, and on the intensity of gravitation in differ- 
ent geographical latitudes, ebb and flood. 

Fund: mental principles of liquid bodies, form of the free surface and the con- 
ditioning causes, pressure on bottom and the side walls of the containing 
vessel, and the practical applications to be deducted therefrom. Equilibrium in 
communicating vessels, the most important phenomena of capillary attraction, 
rising (Auftreib) equilibrium of floating bodies, determination of density by 
means of areometer and water poise, velocity of outflow under a constant amount 
of pressure, re-action of the jet and its applications, the shock of fluids, and the 
most important applications to water-wheels, turbines, &c. 

General properties of elastic fluid bodies, measurement of elasticity, atmos- 
ea pressure, and the measurement of this by means of different kinds of 

arometers, its variableness at different altitudes above the level of the sea. ~ 
Mariotte’s law and its most important applications ; different kinds of air pumps. 
Determination of the specific weight of atmospheric air, and of the density of 
ases. Gay-Lussac’s law: theory of the balloon, forcing pumps, siphons, &c. 
ws of absorption, velocity of out-flow under constant uniform pressure. 

Principal phenomena of magnetism. Outlines of the magnetism of the earth, 

magnetic point, magnetic axis, laws of distant effects of magnetism, methods of 


magnetising, paramagnetism, and diamagnetism. 
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Principal electrical phenomena, electrostatic induction, laws of distant action, 
and the production of such action by means of the revolving balance (Drehwage), 
the electroscope, the Leyden jar, and the condensator; electrophorical action, 
rapidity of the transmission of the electric condition, soaipal henomena of 
contact electricity, laws of the gradation of tension, Gaaey of the simple and 
complex voltaic jules, a, ee, physiological, thermal and chemical effects 
of the current. Principal ures of electrolysis, the strength of the current, 
and its measurement by chemical effects. Effects of the magnetic current, galva- 
nometers, multiplicators, &c. Electrodynamic and magnetic-electric induction, 
thermo-electricity, idea of the resistance of conduction, Ohm’s law, and its most 
important applications, bifurcation of the current. The leading points in the 
applications of the laws of electro-magnetism to telegraphy and electro-magnetic , 
motors. Atmospheric electricity. 

Leading points in the theory of undulation. Different kinds of waves, reflec- 
tion and interference of waves, particularly of the waves of sound, rapidity of 
sound, conditions of sound, musical tones and determination of the number of 
their vibrations, tones of tightly strung cords, of bars, of sound-boards (sound 
figures), and of columns of air, reverberation of sound, structure of the organ 


ng. 

Elements of the science of light. Elements of the theory of shadows, princi- 
ples of photometry, reflection by plane and curved surfaces ; simple refraction on 
plane and spherical surfaces (elements of the theory of lenses), distribution of 
color. Franenhofer’s lines, principles of spectrum analysis, achromatic prisms 
and lenses, chemical effects of light, optical instruments of certain construction 
(camera-obscura, camera-chiara, telescope, &c.), the eye and its structure, sub- 
jective phenomena of color, and diaphragmatic phenomena. Rapidity of the 
transmission of light, the most important phenomena of interference and 
tion, the fundamental phenomena of double refraction, polarisation by refraction 
and reflection, color of laminz, explanation of these phenomena by the theory 
of undulations, 

Principles of the theory of heat; expansion of bodies by heat, the thermome- 
ter, conduction of heat; change of the state of cohesion, latent and specific heat, 
the elements of calometry, generation of steam, laws of the tension of steam, 
determination of the density of steam, vapor contained in the atmosphere, .% 
grometry, the steam-engine. Radiating heat and the means of measuring the 
peter | of this, laws of radiation. Phenomena of combustion, heat caused by 
combustion. 


d. Natural History. 


Mineralogy.—The candidate should be acquainted with the most important of 
these —T of minerals by which they are characterized, and in accordance 
with these to determine and describe the most common minerals, or those which 
are most important as to their uses. But the knowledge of a definite scientific 
system of minerals is not required. 

With respect to the general portions of mineralogy (characterization, termin- 
ology) vert cee ay will extend to: . 

1. 8 phy, embracing the morphological properties of minerals. 
knowledge of the six systems of crystals according to the uses on which they 
are , and according to their sample forms, as also of the most common 
combinations of two or more forms will be required. The knowledge of crystal- 
——— symbols, or of calculating and measuring crystallography, will not be 

u 


req q 
2. Mineral } pa embracing the physical properties of minerals : divisibility, 
8 


hardness, an ht; brightness, transparency, color (idiochromatic 
and allochromatic) min , veins (strich); difference between minerals with 
— and with double refraction, between magnetic and non-magnetic minerals ; 
usibility. 

3. Mineral chemistry, or chemical properties of minerals; elements, combina- 
tions, equivalents, chemical constitution ; difference between metallic and non- 
metallic minerals ; definition of ores, (sulphurous, oxygenated, and saline ores,) 
of stones, (silicate,) and of salts, (carbonate, sulphate, &c.) 

A knowledge of the chemical reaction of minerals is not required, 
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most common, and most important minerals, as to their uses in 
are counted : : 


shining cobalt ore, copper ore, variegated copper pyrites, copper glance, red co 
ore, malachite, lapis lazuli, sulphuret of lead, white lead ore, green and ieown 
ore, tin-stone, shining silver ore, pray , red silver ore, cinnabar, sul- 
phuret of zinc, lamellar calamine, sulphuret of antimony, arsenical pyrites. 

2. vena e p of non-metallic minerals. 

a. Sulphur an te. 

b. The most important stones: quartz, opal, feldspar, analcime, staurolite, mica, 
chlorite, talc, serpentine, steatite, hornblende, augite, granite, vesuvian, cyanite, 
olivine, tourmaline ; also the most important of the precious stones ; the didmond, 
corundum, (sapphire and ruby,) topaz, spinel, zircon, beryl, (emerald.) 

c. The most important salts; calcareous spar, aragonite, gypsum, anhydrite, 
ponderous , celestine, apatite, nitre, fluor spar, rock salt. 

The candidate must be able to indicate the most important morphological, 
physical, and chemical properties of all these minerals, as also their most impor- 
tant uses, and the localities in which they are principally found. 

The knowledge of a systematic nomenclature (as for instance that of Mohs) 
is not required, nor either the chemical formulas. 

and .—In botany and zoology the candidate is expected to be able 
to give a systematic sketch of cach of the kingdoms, and to possess a knowledge 
of the most important plants and animals which enables him to distinguish and 
characterize them. By the most important plants and animals are meant such 
as are especially interesting on account of their uent presence in -our coun- 
try, of their application in arts and industry, of their usefulness, or their inju- 
riousness, of the conspicuous place which they occupy in the household of na- 
ture, or of their peculiar phical distribution. 

Piants and animals of this kind will be laid before the candidate for him to 
classify and characterize. . 

As more important subjects of examination may be mentioned : 

a. In Botany: principal organs of the phanerogamous plants; forms of the 
roots, the pedicels, and the leaves; blossoms; various parts of the flower; outer 
circle of | wo anther, stamen, pistil, and seed bud; survey of the different 
kinds of fruits; properties of the seed. 

Characteristics of the cryptogamous plants in general. Linne’s system. 

Classification of pose according to the natural system. 

Characteristics of the various classes of non-flowering plants, and the different 
orders of vasculiferous cryptogamia, (Gefa/s ’ 

Charaeteristics, affinities, geographical distribution, and use of the most im- 
portant families of seed-bearing plants. 

b. In Zoology: the principal functions of animal life, motion, sensation, nutri- 
tion, and propagation ; indication of the most important organs connected there- 
with ; the local position of the latter in the animal body, and theif nature in 
general must be demonstrated on one of the higher (vertebrate) animals; influ- 
ence of climate on animal life; division of the animal kingdom into classes, 
(vertebrata, mollusca, &¢.,) indicating the distinctive characteristic of each; di- 
yision of mammalia, birds, reptiles, and insects into orders. Distinctive charac- 
teristics of the various families of carnivora, of pachyderma, and of ruminata. 


e. Geometrical and Free-hand Drawing. 


Orthogonal projection ; representation of straight lines and planes; graphic 
solution of problems relative to their mutual relations ; representations of bodies 
bounded by planes; intersections of their surfaces; representation of conic, 
eylindrical, and rotative surfaces; their intersection with straight lines and 
planes, and their mutual intersections, as also their points of contact with planes ; 
application of this to the determination of shadows. 
ements of the method of perspective projection. 
Free-hand drawing, to draw a head or an entire figure in correct outline from a 
model, and to draw an ornament with shading, 
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i. TECHNICAL SECTION. 


The course of instruction consists of a preparatory division comprising two 
years, and four special divisions, viz: 1. Bridges and roads. 2. Architecture. 
3. Construction of machines. 4. Chemistry. The teaching commences on the 
1st of October and ends on the 31st of July. It is divided into courses of a 
year, and courses of half a year. The subjects taught are- 

A. Mathematics, descriptive geometry, practical geometry, higher land sur- 
veying, spherical astronomy, technical mechanics, analytical mechanics, general 
physics, technical physics, inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, zoology, paleontology, and botany. . 

B. Study of machines, general elements of machinery, construction of ma- 
chines, mechanics relating to construction, general elements of the construction 
of buildings, architecture and the art of building; bridges and roads, railways, 
description of soils ; technical chemistry, knowledge of merchandise, agricultural 
and forest economy. 

C. General history, history of Austria, history of the building art, history 
of the inductive sciences; German literature; ssthetics, political economy, sta- 
tistics ; mercantile law, law of exchange, maritime law ; Austrian organization 
and administration ; book-keeping. 

D. Technical and free-hand drawing ; decoration, and drawing of ornaments ; 
landscape drawing ; modeling. 

E. French, Italian, and English languages; stenography. 

These subjects are distributed between the preparatory and special divisions, 
and nearly the same number of hours is allotted to each, as in the Prague Insti- 
tute just described. The lessons in botany, zoology, geology, mechanical and 
chemical technology, construction of machines, art of building, and in the agri- 
cultural sciences, are followed by excursions and visits to establishments. The 
practical course of geometry is also terminated by important field operations. 

The following are studies, with the hours per week allotted to each: 


Preparatory Division. 


WINTER. 











FIRST YEAR. 
Mathematics, (1st course,) - 
. iptive — - 
norganic c puleney, . 
Min 


, 


Oitltiq@gt 
@ititiqoys 


Geology, ck we 
Technical anil heohenl drawing, 





— 
- 

_ 
om 


Toul,- - += + = 


SECOND YEAR. 
Mathematics, (2d course,)- - 
General physics, - - - 
Technical enschenian, - - . 
Practical geometry. - 
Technical and freehand drawing, 


Total, - - - - 
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I.—Division of Bridges and Roads. 











FIRST YEAR. 
enemy and perspective, 
pence mechanics, - 

- Elements of machinery, - 
Construction, (1st course,) - 


Total, - - - 


SECOND YEAR. 

Technical physics, - - 
wae mechonice, - - 

echanism, — - - 
Land surve a 

Bridges and roads, - - 
Projects and construction, 


Total,- - - 


THIRD YEAR. 
History of constructive art, 
Organization of construction, 
Construction of bridges, - 
Construction of railways, 
Projects, - - - 


Total, 

















Si Sines 








II.—Division of Architects and Buildings. 





FIRST YEAR. 
Stereotomy and perspective, 
Elements of machinery, - 
Constructive mechanism, - 
History of constructive art, 
Architecture, (1st course,) - 


Tote, - - - 








SECOND YEAR. 
Technical physics, - - -s 
— mechanics, - . - 
ments of construction, - - 
Architecture, (2d course, ) - 
Architectural drawing and projects, 





Total, - - - - 





THIRD YEAR. 
Organization of construction, - 
Architecture, (3d course.) - 
Projects, - - oe. 


Total, 
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Ill.—Division of Mechanicians. 





WINTER. 





Hours 
devoted to 





FIRST YEAR. 
Technical physics, - 
Elements of construction, 
Analytical mechanics, 
Machinery, - - - 
Machine construction, 
Manufacture of machines, 


Total, - - . 








SECOND YEAR. 
Constructive mechanism, oe 
Applied mechanics, - 

Apparat for warming and lighting, 
etallurgy, - 

Machine construction, - - - 

Projects and manufacture, - 


Total, - - - 




















IV.—Division of Applied Chemistry. 





FIRST YEAR. 
General physics,- - - 
Applied mechanics,- = - 
oe oS te 
Organic chemistry, - - 
Analytical chemistry, - 
Manipulation in the laboratory, - 


Total, - - - - 








ae 
~ 
— 
—_ 





SECOND YEAR. 
Technical physics, - - - 
Elements of construction, - 
Technology of mechanics, - - 
Acquaintance with raw materials, 
Metallurgy and salt works,- —- 
Materials for heating and lighting, 
Manufacture of salts, . 
Manipulation in the 7 me ewe 


Totl,- + - = 


iiemwwl owe 
S-0 6.-038..0 TU 
1 ol —rwewl ww 
SO1tirite 


— 
—- 
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THIRD YEAR. 
Elements of machinery efor 
Printing, dyeing, bleaching, & ep : 
Fermented Tiquots, manufacture of sugar, 
soap, stearine, &c., - - 
Manipulation in the laboratory, : 


Tol,- + + 
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II. Commercitat Section.—The course of instruction comprises the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1, Commercial science, giving a complete exhibit of commercial economy, of 
arts and manufactures, commercial in relation to the statistics of the 
population and the fe 2 er history of the: world: 5.hours per week. 

2. Commercial law, legislation with regard to commerce, maritime law, &c.: 
3 a per _ 
. 3. Commercial composition, ordinary commercial style and correspondence: 5 
ours. 

4. Commercial calculations, with special reference to the principal practical 
applications of political arithmetic: 5 hours. 

5. Book-keeping—book-keeping as a special science, and as applied to com- 
merce and industry: 4 hours. 

6. Knowledge of goods; the qualities and properties of different products, 

and manufactures: 3 hours 

7. Commercial geography: 3 hours. 

8. Statistics, from an fndustrial and commercfal point of view: 4 hours. 

9. History of the Austrian constitutional law: 2 hours. 

10. History of the Austrian administrative law: 2 hours. 


Ill. Extra Courses.—Connected with the Polytechnic Institute, special 
courses are given in: 

1. Mechanical constructions, comprising the application of mechanics to arch- 
itecture and the art of constructions: 3 hours. 

2. National political economy, with special regard to arts and manufactures : 
2 hours. 


3. History of Austrian commercial law: 1 hour. 

4. Spheric astronomy: 3 hours. 

5. Science of the guarantee of capital and interest. This comprises an ex- 
hibit of the development of this science, its usefulness and its importance, and 
an exhibit of its theoretical basis. 

6. Instruction in first surgical aid to be rendered in cases of accidents result- 

from certain industries: 2 hours. 


: Catcsbrse' 
g. Stenograhy (Gabo ; Bae en de Tb cad pestry- of Cnstto: 8 
aia Onmnale 

} a ae few pre 


Alcohols. 
i General and microscopic vegetable anatomy, Bete S vate tes 
iis otal ciation to egpteuituns, (fuing the a 
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op and enum at 
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EUROPEAN POLYTECHNIC SCILOOLS. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EUROPEAN POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. 


(Extracts from Prof. Koristka’s account of Higher Polytechnic Instruction in Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland).* 

The Polytechnic schools are the creation of our own day. Not one of them 
is a hundred years old, for the oldest, that in Paris, was founded in 1794. Then 
followed the school of Prague, 1806, (begun, it is true, as a special school, in 
1765); Vienna, 1815; Berlin, 1821; Carlsruhe, 1825; the Paris central school, 
(école centrale,) 1829 ; Munich, 1827 ;. Nuremburg, 1829; Augsburg, 1833 ; Stutt- 
gart, 1829, then Hanover, 1831; in Belgium, Liege, and Ghent, 1835, and at 
length, within the last twenty years, the new polytechnic institutes in Austria, 
and also certain beginnings in England. At the same time, we must mention 
that only a few of these schools in Germany received in the beginning the name 
or had the full character of polytechnic schools. They were founded under the name 
’ of Industrial Schools, extended their scope gradually, and at length received the 
new designation as well as their present internal organization. 

The first schools of this kind, both in Austria and in Germany, comprised all 
technical subjects which the scholars were obliged to learn in turn. In the be- 
ginning, while industry was little developed and technical knowledge little cared 
for, these institutions answered fully to the demand, and the schools of Vienna 
and of Prague were, at that time, considered model institutions. But through 
the rapid advances of art and industry in our day, these schools did not need so 
long a time, as did those of former times, to divide themselves into groups. In 
the course of twenty to thirty years followed the division of labor, and with this 
came the problem: how to extend the single schools so that those who desired 
it could carry on exhaustive studies on particular subjects, and on the other 
hand, to provide for a general course, taking up all brancheg as formerly. It was 
found impossible to unite these two aims. 

Necessarily, then, those schools, which wished to supply the new demands of 
technical knowledge and industry, were gradually obliged to alter their organi- 
zation ; to fulfil especially the chief requirements of the same ; to introduce more 
exhaustive courses, so that, for instance, a course which originally consisted of 
instruction in mechanics was divided into two parts, theoretical and practical 
mechanics, afterwards into three parts, when the construction of machines was 
added to the two former studies, and later yet special instruction was given in 
the making of steam-engines and locomotives. 

It was the same with the art of building, and with technical chemistry. Almost 
all the schools in Germany, Belgium, and France, yickied suoner or later to this 
practical necessity, and so arose the organization of the so-called Fach-schools, ie, 
sehuwds in which particular branches of business are taught. 

Im Aastra, however, and in some parts of Havana, the oki order of things re- 
marmed, for wher they offered as excuse the acinal state of industry and the 
betthe weed fe present divieme of lator but they were at length obkiged to yrotd 
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II. Commerctat Section.—The course of instruction comprises the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. Commercial science, giving a complete exhibit of commercial economy, of 
arts and manufactures, commercial affairs in relation to the statistics of the 
population and the commercial history of the world: 5. hours per week. 

2. Commercial law, legislation with regard to commerce, maritime law, &.: 
3 hours per week. 

3. Commercial composition, ordinary commercial style and correspondence: 5 
hours. 

4. Commercial calculations, with special reference to the principal practical 
a ye of political arithmetic: 5 hours. 

5. Book-keeping—book-keeping as a special science, and as applied to com- 
merce and industry: 4 hours. 

6. Knowledge of goods; the qualities and properties of different products, 
materials, and manufactures: 3 hours. 

7. Commercial geography: 3 hours. 

8. Statistics, from an industrial and commercfal point of view: 4 hours. 

9. History of the Austrian constitutional law: 2 hours. 

10. History of the Austrian administrative law: 2 hours. 

Ill. Extra Courses.—Connected with the Polytechnic Institute, special 
courses are given in: 

1. Mechanical constructions, comprising the application of mechanics to arch- 
itecture and the art of constructions: 3 hours. 

2. National political economy, with special regard to arts and manufactures: 
2 hours. 


3. History of Austrian commercial law: 1 hour. 

4. Spheric astronomy: 3 hours. 

5. Science of the guarantee of capital and interest. This comprises an ex- 
hibit of the development of this science, its usefulness and its importance, and 
an exhibit of its theoretical basis. 

6. Instruction in first surgical aid to be rendered in cases of accidents result- 
ing from certain industries: 2 hours. 

7. Calligraphy: 2 hours. 

8. Stenography (Gabelsberger’s system): 3 hours, 

R 9. German literature; Commentaries on the life and poetry of Goethe: 2 
ours. 
10. Organic chemistry ; Alcohols. 
11. General and microscopic vegetable anatomy, (during the winter half-year.) 
12. Vegetable physiology in its relation to agriculture, eoaeng the summer 
half-year.) 

IV. Scnoot or Lanevaces.—Instruction is given in the following lan- 
guages: Turkish, 5 hours; Persian, 5 hours; Arabic, 6 hours; Italian language 
and literature, 6 hours; English language and literature, 3 hours; French lan- 
guage and literature, 5 hours. 

V. Scnoon or Inpustri4i Drawine.—1. Elementary drawing, comprising : 

(a.) Drawing from neiure: figures, plants, ornaments, &c.; (6.) Descriptive 
geometry; (c.) drawing of pi eae and perspective. 

2. Technical drawing, ing all the varieties of drawing applied to the 
ctping and constrention of auiie intended for spinning, printing tapestry, 


3. Drawing applied to the arts of construction and a. 

4. Popular course of machine-drawing, with explanations of the construction 
and the working of machines. 
‘ Se NED aD ayeh Wreny day from 8 to 12, and on Sundays from 

to 

The whole Institute numbers: 19 public and ordinary professors; 1 public 
extraordinary professor; 1 assistant professor; 7 tutors; 6 private professors; 
2 extra tutors; PB assistants ; 3 librarians; 2 superintendents of t 
— museum; 2 superintendents at the astronomical observatory. fmodels, 

The technological museum com more than 200,000 specimens o 

machines, &c., admirably at gy 
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GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EUROPEAN POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. 


(Extracts from Prof. Koristka’s account of Higher Polytechnic Instruction in Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland).* 


The Polytechnic schools are the creation of our own day. Not one of them 
is a hundred years old, for the oldest, that in Paris, was founded in 1794. Then 
followed the school of Prague, 1806, (begun, it is true, as a special school, in 
1765); Vienna, 1815; Berlin, 1821; Carlsruhe, 1825; the Paris central school, 
(école centrale,) 1829 ; Munich, 1827 ; Nuremburg, 1829; Augsburg, 1833 ; Stutt- 
gart, 1829, then Hanover, 1831; in Belgium, Liege, and Ghent, 1835, and at 
length, within the last twenty years, the new polytechnic institutes in Austria, 
and also certain beginnings in England. At the same time, we must mention 
that only a few of these schools in Germany received in the beginning the name 
or had the full character of polytechnic schools. They were founded under the name 
of Industrial Schools, extended their scope gradually, and at length received the 
new designation as well as their present internal organization. 

The first schools of this kind, both in Austria and in Germany, comprised all 
technical subjects which the scholars were obliged to learn in turn. In the be- 
ginning, while industry was little developed and technical knowledge little cared 
for, these institutions answered fully to the demand, and the schools of Vienna 
and of Prague were, at that time, considered model institutions. But through 
the rapid advances of art and industry in our day, these schools did not need so 
long a time, as did those of former times, to divide themselves into groups. In 
the course of twenty to thirty years followed the division of labor, and with this 
came the problem: how to extend the single schools so that those who desired 
it could carry on exhaustive studies on particular subjects, and on the other 
hand, to provide for a general course, taking up all brancheg as formerly. It was 
found impossible to unite these two aims. 

Necessarily, then, those schools, which wished to supply the now demands of 
technical knowledge and industry, were gradually obliged to alter their organi- 
zation ; to fulfil especially the chief requirements of the same ; to introduce more 
exhaustive courses, so that, for instance, a course which originally consisted of 
instruction in mechanics was divided into two parts, theoretical and practical 
mechanics, afterwards into three parts, when the construction of machines was 
added to the two former studies, and later yet special instruction was given in 
the making of steam-engines and locomotives. 

It was the same with the art of building, and with technical chemistry. Almost 
all the schools in Germany, Belgium, and France, yielded sooner or later to this 
practical necessity, and so arose the organization of the so-called Fach-schools, i. ¢., 
schools in which particular branches of business are taught. 

In Austria, however, and in some parts of Bavaria, the old order of things re- 
mained, for which they offered as excuse the actual state of industry and the 
little need of a present division of labor; but they were at length obliged to yield. 

True, Hanover did not accept the organization of schools for particular indus- 
tries (Fachschulen), but it has been found, on comparing the plans of their schools 
with those of Carlsruhe or Zurich that they differ only in name. Still, there was 
wanting in Hanover the plan of supervision adopted in the special schools, and 
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with this the conferences of the teachers seemingly so necessary to their pros- 
perity ; but this also was not long wanting. Finally, we might add that ac- 
cording to the plan of education in Paris, there was no real division for special 
studies there also, but all that has been said of Hanover applies to Paris as well, 
and besides, there the lectures of the professors form but a part of the instruction. 
Instruction by recitation forms a feature of even more importance, and the pupils 
were certainly divided according to their intended pursuits. 

As for the number of the divisions, we find in all the schools at least four : chemi- 
cal, mechanical, architectural (the latter divided into two parts, that of building 
with especial attention to architectural ornament), and that of highways, rail- 
ways, bridges, &c., styled in France and Belgium des ponts et chaussées. 

These four groups form the principal divisions in most polytechnic achools ; 
only a short time ago, Berlin transferred the building department from the in- 
dustrial school to the academy designed for this special study, but in Dresden 
both branches of building are united. In Belgium the schools at Liege and at 
Ghent are connected with each other. 

The division of technical studies into these three or four distinct parts is so 
decidedly demanded by the nature and practice of technical science, that it is 
unnecessary to defend or support it here. 

Another question is, whether the whole field is occupied by these four groups, 
or if othersare not necessary. It cannot be denied that there is a great number 
of branches, which it would have been better to confide to special schools: as for 
instance, mining, foundries, agriculture, forest culture, ship-building, &c., not to 
speak of military fortifications, There is no doubt that one might give special 
instruction in these in the polytechnic schools just as well as m mechanics, chem- 
istry, &c., provided thorough instruction in these. branches is desired. Mean- 
while, at the same time with the polytechnic schools, even earlier there arose, 
at Freiburg, Schemnitz, Mariabrunn, Tharand, Altenburg, Hohenheim, &c., 
special schools where practical as well as theoretical instruction was imparted 
with great success. 

This further division has resulted only in profit to the polytechnic schools, their 
organization becoming more simplified, and united action being much facilitated. 
Some of them possess one or more of these special schools besides the before- 
mentioned, as, for instance, Zurich has a forest-school, Carlsruhe a forest, mer- 
cantile, and post school, Berlin a ship-building department, Liege a mining 
school, &c. 

No one will deny that almost all branches of science are in some way, more or 
less, connected, and that it is, without doubt, very necessary and desirable that 
the intelligent workman (techniker) should know something out of his own nar- 
row field. This argument was for a long time the chief weapon of the defenders 
of the old state of things in Austria ; according to their notions, the artist should 
have made himself thoroughly familiar with a course of general study. But cer- 
tain as it is, that a mechanic should possess sufficient knowledge of building as to 
be able to judge a plan accurately, so sure is it, that at present one no longer ex- 
pects from a machinist that he should be able to plan and superintend the build- 
ing of a railway, nor from an architect a chemical analysis; and the change, 
moreover, is regretted by no one. In order to meet the real necessities of the 
case, lectures on the most practical and important parts of other branches of 
science should be judiciously given. 

In almost all the polytechnic schools, we find_one or more general classes, in 
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which those things are taught which form the common basis of all technical 
knowledge, or which give the pupils superior culture, Carlsruhe has three, Stutt- 
gart two, Dresden one, Berlin, Liege, and Ghent, one or two such general 
classes ; in Paris the whole polytechnic school, consisting of two classes, is noth- 
ing more than a general preparation for the special departments. Even in Zu- 
rich, where there was formerly great opposition to this plan, a preparatory class 
has lately been formed, although these classes are very much opposed, there are 
certainly branches on which all technical science, in every department, is based, 
such for instance as higher mathematics, physics, with the geometry involved in 
it, which might be taught with advantage in one or two general mathematical 
classes, which all pupils, without exception, would pass through. We cannot 
demand of these preparatory schools that they give their pupils the pure disci- 
pline of science, so far as is necessary in the polytechnic schools, but on the other 
hand, since these subjects, which really demand a riper judgment for their com- 
prehension, are to be taught in the polytechnic school, this leaves time to the 
pupils during the one or two years they pass in the preparatory school, to choose 
- their occupation or profession. 

Let us sum up in a few words the present organization of the polytechnic 
schools: First, one grand division consisting of one or two classes, and open to 
all scholars in common; then four branches for the four technical divisions, for 
building, architecture, mechanics, and chemistry, to which special courses may be 
added with advantage. 


iy] PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
A preparation for entering the Polytechnic Schools, in both Germany and 


Switzerland, can be sought in private or even self-instruction, since examinations 
are always held on entering the schools, and it is not necessary that the candid- 
ate should have been through any particular school. Meanwhile, it is plain that 
this method is very uncertain and expensive, and therefore, in all countries, 
where polytechnic institutions have been established, preparatory schools have 
also been established wherever they did not before exist. 

These latter schools have, however, not the aim alone of preparing for the poly- 
technic school, but instruction for the middle classes of the industrial population 
is joined with it, is indeed for the most part, the real aim, preparation for the 
polytechnic school being only a mine end. Many polytechnic schools of Han- 
over and Dresden give this preparatory instruction themselves, either in a pre- 
paratory course or in their lowest classes. 

The different names of these preparatory schools are: Trade (gewerbe) schools, 
(schools for artizans), real schools (schools where modern languages and the 
sciences are tayght), real gymnasiums (corresponding to the American High 
School), industrial schools, &:. These must be carefully distinguished from the 
secondary and otherimprovement schools mainly for mechanics, which admit only 
artizans and work-people as scholars, and give instruction mostly during the even- 
ing and on Sundays. As chief representatives of this class of schools, we would 
mention the “Canton schools for artisans” (Kanton-Industrieschulen ), “ the dis- 
trict school for artisans” (Kreisgewerbeschulen), and the projected school of lan- 
guage and science (Realgymnasien) in Bavaria, and the “ provincial schools” for 
artisans ( Provinzialgewerbeschulen ) of Prussia. 

The chief branches of study everywhere are the elementary mathematics and 
drawing, further thorough instruction in the mother-tongue, physics, and foreign 
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modern languages. In mathematics the course goes at least as far as the use of 
logarithms, equations of the second degree, plane trigonometry, and in the Swiss 
schools still further. We cannot of course dwell longer on these schools here, 
our only object being to see the requirements for entering the polytechnic 
schools. : 

The schools for artisans, of Switzerland, form generally a second division of 
the canton-schools, whose first division is the gymnasium. The case is the same 
with the industries-school at Zurich. It forms, together with the gymnasium 
there, the admirably organized canton-school, which is directly connected with 
the common-school ( Volkschule). The industrial-school has the work of prepar- 
ing the pupil directly for practical life or for admission to higher technical schools. 
It is divided into an upper and lower school, each of which has three sub-divis- 
1ons. The hours of instruction, per week, are specified. In the lower industrial 
school are taught: religion 6 hours, German language 12, geography 5, history 
8, natural history 4, natural philosophy 4, practical arithmetic (including de- 
cimals and proportions) 9, mathematics, including fundamental rules and equa- 
tions of the Ist and 2d degree, 4, geometry (planimetry and measurement of . 
bodies) 6, geometrical figures 6, French language 16, English language (not ob- 
ligatory) 8, (free-hand drawing) designing 8, calligraphy 4, singing 3, gymnastics 
6, use of weapons. 

In the upper school all these branches (gymnastics and use of weapons ex- 
cepted) are not obligatory. Pupils can enter any one of the three principal 
departments, that of mechanics, of chemistry, or of commerce, into which the 
instruction is divided. The rector is, however, required to see that in the choice 
of branches by the scholar, he does not take special studies alone and entirely 
neglect the general branches. Every scholar must be occupied at least thirty 
hours a week. In the upper school are taught: religion, only in the first year, 
2 hours, theoretical mathematics, continued fractions, logarithms, progressions, 
algebraic analysis, higher equations, plane and spherical trigonometry in full, 
analytical geometry 20 hours a week in all three year courses, geometry by 
figures 6, technical design 18, practical geometry, with simple field 
and designs, 7, theoretical mechanics, and mechanical technology, 6, chemistry 
and chemical technology with practice in the laboratory 10, lectures 8, exercises, 
botany and zoology, 3, mineralogy 2, knowledge useful to merchants, in seven 
courses, 26, French 11, English 12, Italian 10, German 7, history 12, geography 
5, free-hand drawing 10, calligraphy 2, singing, gymnastics, and the use of arms. 

The canton-school at Zurich is admirably arranged. The total number of 
scholars at the indnstrial school, in 1861, was 370. As soon as there are over 
forty scholars in a class a division is made. 

The Provincial schools for artisans (Kreisgewerbeschulen) and the gymnasium 
for language and science (Realgymnasien) of Bavaria, which we wish to bring 
up as a second example of the preparatory instruction, have the same double 
aim as the first mentioned example. According to the present organization 
these schools have a three years’ course divided for industrial occupations and 
commerce. The following branches are taught: higher arithmetic 5 hours, ele- 
mentary mathematics, including logarithms and plane trigonometry, 12, natural 
history and encyclopsedia of science 10, physics 3, practical chemistry 5, religion 
6, German 10, geography 6, sketching, projecting, and designing, 24, calligraphy 
2, modeling in clay 8, those who are to be merchants take, instead of the draw- 
ing and modeling, French and English, 10, mercantile, arithmetic, and counting- 
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room knowledge, 15. An important reform is projected (carried ont in 1864) 
for these and all technical schools in Bavaria, so that the school of science 
is alone to fit this class of pupils, while the real gymnasiums are to take a 
middle place between these and the polytechnic schools. This is to have a four 
years’ course, and to teach the following branches: mathematics, arithmetical 
equations, the study of functions, plane and spherical trigonometry, 25 hours, 
natural history 5, physics and chemistry 10, geometry by figures 6, designing 24, 
religion 8, German 9, Latin 10, French 16, English 4, geography and history 7. 

In several of the greater States of middle Germany already such real gymnasi- 
ums exist, and it is not to be denied that there are many good reasons for organi- 
zation. They give, in truth, a second drill, and are often used as a preparation - 
for the polytechnic schools. The provincial schools for artisans throughout 
Prussia have a similar organization, and such ought really to be organized in 
every capital city. Each of these schools have only two classes and a one year’s 
course. These are especially aesigned for boys of 14 at least, that they may 
there obtain that instruction necessary to them in their business, or prepare them 
to be received into the Trade Institute at Berlin. 

The following are the branches taught with the number of hours devoted to 
them: elementary mathematics, including logarithms, equations of the second 
degree and progressions, plane trigonometry and conic sections, elements of de- 
scriptive geometry, 21 hours, physics and chemistry, with experiments, 12, me- 
chanics and instruction on machines 3, instruction in building 3, mineralogy 2, 
designing and modeling 14, sketching 18. The lower class is chiefly for theo- 
retical instruction and drawing, the upper for the practice of what has already 
been learned. ‘ 

Besides these there are, in Germany, a great number of similar schools under 
the name of real schools, as at Darmstadt, &c., or higher district schools, people’s 
schools, as at Hanover, which undertake, also, the courses of a gymnasium, and 
usually accomplish the whole in from six to seven years. 


MECHANICS — INSTRUCTION ON MACHINE BUILDING AND MECHANICAL 
TECHNOLOGY. * 
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In no field of technical science has such great progress been made in the last 
thirty years as in that of mechanics. In no branch of study, therefore, is the 
difference between our Austrian and foreign institutions of learning so great as 
in this, and that also as much in the manner of teaching as in the arrangement 
of the subjects taught and the helps used. 
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While with us, in Prague and in Vienna, last year [1862] the whole subject, 
excepting mechanical technology, was taught by a single teacher in a single 
course of a year with from five to ten weekly hours of instruction, the same sub- 
ject has been divided in Germany into three individual branches with at least 
one teacher for each branch. 

Theoretical and analytical mechanics, and machine construction, are the chief 
branches taught at every good polytechnic school, and the last mentioned is even 
divided into two or more branches besides the necessary instruction in drawing 
and construction. We need only to glance at the figures of the foregoing table 
in order to see how far behind the others we are. Certainly, it heightens the 
merits of the Austrian teachers of mechanics, who thus, in the short time granted 
them by the school-programme of instruction, must go over the whole extended 
subject with its branches, and every unprejudiced person will acknowledge that 
they have accomplished much under the unfavorable circumstances. 

As for the division of the subject, this is described in the account of the schools 
at Carlsruhe, Zurich, Dresden and Berlin. We will only add a few remarks ; 
and first, the school at Zurich differs from most others, in the opinion that differ- 
ent courses of lectures shall be given on the theory of machines (maschinen-lehre) 
and on their construction (maschinen-bau) but that these lectures shall be given 
by separate professors, while other schools, particularly Carlsruhe, consider this 
impossible, or, at least injudicious. 

It is certainly true that the theory of machines differs from machine-building, 
and that, since Redtenbacher, Weissbach, and especially Reuleaux, have brought 
the latter to an independent art, a union of these two subjects under one teacher 
can scarcely exist without more or less neglecting one or the other. On the 
other hand, we must also acknowledge that, since both subjects complete each 
other, the lectures must be so arranged that this difficulty can only be overcome 
by the most friendly understanding between the two professors, as happily is the 
case in Zurich at the present time. 

In France, it is only lately that the new opinions have been adopted. By the 
old plan mechanics were taught in two branches: theoretical and practical, the 
latter being divided into several courses, as hydraulic machines, steam-machines, 
&c. With their excellent mathematical apparatus, the French technical teachers 
explained with ease the general principles involved in every machine, regarding 
each as an independent example, but their defect lay in paying little regard to 
empiricism, while the English fell into just the opposite mistake, and devoted 
themselves exclusively to proportions and to innumerable experiments and 
proofs. 2 

A second remark has reference to machine shops as to whose introduction into 
the Austrian schools there is such difference of opinion ; the call from business 
men (industriellen) being so loud for such workshops, that to appease them the 
scholars should become finished mechanics before coming to them. 

It would bé well to take counsel from the experience of the schools mentioned 
in the first part of this report. The institute at Berlin has the greatest and old- 
est arrangement of this kind. The work-shop costs over 9,000 thalers yearly, 
but the interest shown by the scholars is very little, and all competent judges at 
Berlin desire it to be discontinued or greatly limited. Then come Augsburg 
and Nuremburg, where the work-shops are on a more modest scale, but where, 
on account of the severe discipline and the small number of scholars (not over 
twenty), the results have been most favorable. Then we must mention Liege, 
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where the work-shops are leased to a machinist, and where, also, a very practical 
arrangement is made with regard to agriculture. In our opinion, although the 
number of scholars is even smaller, the results are even more favorable. In all 
other schools the machine-shops, whenever there are any, are considered as side- 
affairs, as in Carlsruhe and Zurich. In Hanover, Dresden, and the central 
school of Paris there are no such work-shops for scholars. - Dresden gives the 
most instruction in this respect. True, there were no machine-shops arranged 
for the school, but the government had made a contract with one quite celebrated, 
by which the scholars were permitted to work there a certain number of hours, 
weekly, during the whole course, and to receive instruction there. In the year 
1829, these hours comprised 48 per cent. of the whole time of instruction, but it 
diminished yearly, the lectures and exercises in designing being increased at its 
expense, so that, in 1835, it was only 35, in the year 1838 only 26, in 1849 only 
14 per cent., and in 1852 was wholly discontinued. 

All these results speak in no way favorably for the work-shops. It is also in 

the nature of the case that their establishment can never have the expected re- 
, Sults in most polytechnic schools ; for, in the first place the costs of such a work- 
shop, and its yearly support, is very considerable, Secondly, only a few scholars 
can be taught, for it is impogsible to instruct 60 to 80 scholars, which is the 
number at Vienna and Prague, without enormous outlay. Thirdly, the matter 
must be regarded in an economical point of view, as it is plain that in a private 
machine-shop much more economy of time and work can be practiced than at 
such a public school. Finally, the milder discipline of a polytechnic school is a 
hindrance to success, since the pupils are under no more strict regulations in 
their practical work than in their theoretical studies, and yet, as every one knows, 
the severest discipline, the most exact observance of the hours of labor, is neces- 
sary in a machine-shop (fabrik) if anything is to be accomplished, and order to 
be sustained. The opinion of those who think that young men are only spoiled 
in the shops is therefore not wholly without reason. But should a school which 
has large means and few scholars wish to establish such work-shops, we would 
recommend the method of Liege, or that of Augsburg and Nuremburg. 
_ But what shall we do then? How shall young mechanics fit themselves, prac- 
tically, for their work ? 

We reply, that a part, and that a very important one of the practical education, 
consists in a systematic study of machine-building, as that, at present, is taught 
in the better polytechnic schools, the great industry in the construction and de- 
signing of machines in the school itself. But we can never demand from a 
school that it should instruct the pupil in all the practical points relating to 
machine construction as thoroughly as the work-shop can do with regard to the 
single machine, to whose construction it has been dedicated for years. If, how- 
ever, we demand this kind of practice, it can be obtained only by the pupil’s 
taking practical lessons in a machine-shop either before his entrance into the 
school or after he graduates. The easiest method, and the one we would recom- 
mend, is the one in present use in Dresden and proposed at Stuttgart, namely, 
that the scholar enter upon this practical part after the first year passed at the 
school, for reasons previously given. In Austria little attention has as yet been 
given to this branch, and provision for the scholars in home institutions, since 
many of these are in the hands of foreigners, is extremely difficult. To help the 
scholars in this respect, the school-committee should make a contract with the 
best manufactories (Fabriken) to receive yearly, for a specified sum, a certain 
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number of young mechanics as apprentices. The scholars should pay this sum 
to the school and the school to the factory. Those of the best scholars who have 
no means should receive assistante, the school paying for them out of its own 
funds. We are convinced that the best factories would consider this an honor, 
and that this branch of manufactures in Austria would thus be so raised, that in 
twenty years all such aid would be unnecessary. This plan has been tried ia 
Hanover, and in a very short time obtained the best results. Naturally, we hold 
the establishment of a small work-shop, with an experienced superintendent at 
its head, as very desirable for every polytechnic schdol. The chief aim of such 
work-shops should be to keep in repair the models it already possesses, to invent 
new according to the directions of the teachers, and to reserve a few places for 
such scholars for whom it had previously been impossible to visit a machine-shop 
in order to instruct such in the more common practical parts of working in metals, 
and to prepare them to attend a larger work-shop. A small number of places 
would answer for a large number of scholars by letting them take turns, and 
great care is to be taken that this instruction be kept in the background, and at 
the same time that it do not degenerate into a mere pastime. 7 
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From this table we see that the greatest number of courses and lectures on this 
subject are given in the school at Carlsruhe. As for the lessons of design, we 
must remark that here in mechanics, as well as in the making of bridges and 
roads, the number of hours given in the plan is only the minimum. In reality, 
the industrious student must, in order to satisfy his teacher, devote much more 
time to construction and designing. The chief difference between the Austrian 
and other schools is, that in ours the constructive part (chiefly at least) is taught, 
while the architectural part is left in the hands of the art academies, (not to be 
confused, however, with special schools, like that of the Berlin Building Acad- 
emy,) while in all the foreign schools, with exception of the Parisian, several 
terms are devoted to this; sometimes, also several teachers demanded. And, in- 
deed, one cannot understand why it should not be possible to give a thorough 
education to architects of the highest grade at our polytechnic schools. The 
building of houses is indeed a branch. in itself, and the desire to separate the 
practical from the esthetical part of planning a building, and to establish differ- 
ent schools for each, seems to us unnecessary, and moreover, directly opposed to 
a harmonious union of both aims. Besides this, the pupils after leaving the school 
will be much governed in their future course by inclination. If one, however, 
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grants to the polytechnic school the right of educating professional architects, 
one should not take from it the right to form the taste of the pupils, and their 
appreciation of the beautiful, at least as much as is now done in the Austrian 
schodls, for under present arrangements, the pupil would find it much more use- 
ful to travel for one year, than to spend three there. 

For this reason, we find lectures on building materials and building, as well 
as those upon style, history of architecture, &., given in great numbers at for- 
eign schools, as is also intended by the new plan at Prague. 

In the best schools, the demands upon the scholar in the highest course (last 
term) are very great. We have had opportunity to see in Carlsruhe and Zurich 
great and detailed designs, made by scholars, of which many skilled architects 
need not have been ashamed. There is difference of opinion, as to whether at Carls- 
ruhe and Zurich there should be one general course of study for all the scholars, 
or whether one should adapt the studies to each individual scholar, as at other 
schools. ‘Those persons who superintend special schools are really the only ones 
who should decide here. 

In all schools, for the purpose of illustrating the courses, models in wood, clay, 
and plaster of Paris, are-furnished. We do not contradict ourselves in the 
opinion given in the previous article, by recommending the establishing of such 
workshops as these everywhere. Their cost is not great, the interest of the pupils 
is kept awake, and leads soon to the wished-for result; a thing not always to be 
affirmed of the machine shops. The reparation of wood models, the modeling 
of ornaments in clay, stone, and the forming of objects from drawings, are 
excellent exercises for the pupil. That here too, a previous practical experience 
is very useful, and in many schools is understood to precede these, we do not 
need to state. Excursions to interesting buildings in process of construction, 
accompanied by the professor, are at all times to be recommended. 
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This subject is, without question, best provided for, as the table shows, in the 
school des ponts et chaussées in Paris, which school is entirely devoted to this 
branch. We should also remark that one or two courses and one teacher might 
in this table be added to the German schools. We have already mentioned them 
in the article on building. They comprise instruction on building materials, and 
carpentry and masonry, but belong equally to the construction of streets and 
bridges. That which has been said in the previous article about workshops for 
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modeling in wood, clay, and plaster of Paris, applies perfectly to this subject. 
It is acknowledged in all schools that pupils in this branch need the most thorough 
and exhaustive mathematical instruction, as well as that instruction on machines, 
at least belongs to the preparatory course. On the other hand they are, in Yen- 
eral, excused from the greater part of the architectural branches. We have 
already given the programme of instruction in Carlsruhe and at Paris. It only 
remains for us to express the wish that the professors of the technical schools 
should join with those of the building and railway department, in order that the 
students in this branch may have the opportunity of prolonged practice, for the 
simple visiting of a building in process of construction with the professors, as is 
the custom in many schools, cannot suffice. 


CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 





SCHOOLS. Terms. 
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The practical exercises of the scholars in the chemical laboratory are not given 


here, since in most schools no regular time, but often a whole day, on which the 
lectures are suspended, is devoted to them. There is only a very small difference 
in this respect between foreign schools and ours. Everywhere there is the same 
division into general, analytical, and special chemistry, which letter division has, 
in general, four or five subdivisions. It is to be wished, first, that the laboratories 
were at least twice as large, in order to satisfy present needs, and to accommo- 
date all capable scholars with practical work ; in the second place, that the labo- 
ratories were better endowed and arranged, since they are very poorly furnished, 
that of Vienna excepted; and thirdly, that there might be more teachers, in 
order to take up the subjects more in detail. The school course of Zurich, Carls- 
ruhe, and the Central School at Paris, show the division of instruction, and at 
the last school the comprehensive analytical method of treating-the most impor- 
tant inorganic and organic compounds is especially interesting. The schools 
of Zurich and Carlsruhe have perhaps the best laboratories; those of Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Hanover, and Dresden are good. 


BOARD OF TEACHERS AND DIRECTION OF POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. - 
We have already remarked that the proper organization of a technical institu- 
tion is very essential to its success. Even more important is the method of teach- 
ing, for it is possible that a school under the old system of things might accom- 
plish much, if possessing some superior professors; but it is completely impossi- 
ble that a school should answer the wants of the age, if it possesses inferior 
teachers, even though it have the best possible organization. 
It is thus a natural question, in what way and by what means a school is to 
obtain a superior class of instructors? Before answering that question, we must 
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mention another important point connected with this. In most schools the 
chief professors form a corps of instructors, the faculty, which has certain rights, 
andGpon which falls directly the discipline and direction of the school, Berlin 
being the only exception. The present arrangement at the Austrian Universi- 
ties, which is projected in Prague, is convenient, namely, that the assistant 
teachers, tutors, resident graduates, &c., vote certain ones among their num- 
ber into the faculty. The system of tutors is indeed as yet allowed only 
in the polytechnic school at Zurich, but we cannot see why this plan should 
not work as well elsewhere. In the Austrian schools there is more liberality. 

At the head of the faculty, and hence of the school, in all schools is a director 
(president). He is either chosen yearly and approved by government, or is ap- 
pointed directly by government, as at Dresden, Berlin, Hanover, and of course 
at Paris also. This circumstance, the yearly choice of a director or his appoint- 
ment by government, is of great importance for the progress of each school, for 
it is sure that in the first case this, as well as the direct guidance of the school, 
is in the hands of the faculty, while in the second case, whatever rights may be 
granted the faculty, they are really vested in the hands of the director. It is 
rather a delicate point for us to endeavor to express the different views held in 
Germany on this subject, since, however much we may guard against it, we may 
be accused of seeking our own interests. Notwithstanding, we hold it for our 
duty, here where a principle is in question, and where we are not sure that any one 
director will agree with us, to pronounce our opinion, that under the present cir- 
cumstances in the higher technical institutions, we would much prefer the periodi- 
cal choice of a director (we state no term of service), and that by choice of the 
faculty. The most weighty arguments against the choice are the greater author- 
ity of a constant director, his influence upon the instruction that it may be well- 
ordered, the more severe discipline which he could enforce, the avoiding of quar- 
rels and jealousies among the professors, as is the case at a yearly choice. These 
advantages have not always been obtained, for the authority< —_.¢ (public school) 
teachers from among whom the director should be chosen, rests only upon their 
ability and success. Careless teachers would certainly be corrected sooner by 
the general disapproval of the faculty, than .by the director alone, for in quiet 
times good discipline depends upon the individual teachers, and in disturbed 
years severe discipline can be carried out least of all by a director who does not 
always possess the confidence and support of the faculty. Certainly any of us, 
who has lived the last twenty years, can cite examples of this. Finally, there are 
parties in every corporation, to avoid which, one must have no faculty at all. 

On the other hand, a yearly choice has the advantage, that only a very worthy 
member of the faculty will be chosen. This director, clothed with the whole 
moral power of his brother professors, the man in whom they place full con- 
fidence, has thus great influence on the students. The faculty will choose 
only such a man as will work energetically to further the interests of the school, 
and who will not pursue his own department of science to its injury. 

In places where the director is chosen yearly, the practical instruction must 
naturally be separated from the scientific, and be entrusted to a teacher or other 
officer. In the universities this method has so far succeeded admirably. 

But certainly the worst method is that adopted in some of our neighbor States, 
where the direction of technical institutions has been put in the hands, not of 
former teachers, but of officers of the ministerial department, and no influence 
at all, in the direction of the school, granted to the faculty. 
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If we come now to the rights of the faculty, the one above-named is certainly 
the most important, namely, the choice of a director, since the whole tone of the 
institution, and its attitude towards the world, depends directly upon this, and in 
this way is directly countenanced by the faculty. The other most important 
rights are those of discipline, which all faculties possess, that of making eugges- 
tions as to endowments and stipends, as well as suggesting reforms of individual 
branches of instruction, which right appertains to most faculties in Germany, 
but those of France do not possess it. Finally, the right of making suggestions 
when a vacancy in the faculty is to be filled. This is a privilege which only the 
Austrian schools enjoy, but one to be wished most heartily to others. The ob- 
jection has been raised that in such case, out of desire to aid friends, quite other 
than pure scientific merit may procure the appointment, and this objection is not 
wholly without grounds. It would, however, never be dangerous, since the fac- 
ulty has only the right of proposing two or three candidates, not of appointing 
them, this right remaining in the hands of the supreme authority under which 
the school stands. We could, however, wish that the faculty might possess more 
rights than are commonly possessed by it; and thus we come again to the ques- 
tion with which we started in this article, namely, how a technical institution 
may secure for itself and maintain a thorough system of instruction ? 

In the German schools it is not a matter of so great importance that the fac- 
ulty has no influence over the filling of vacancies in the school, since it has al- 
ways been a point of honor in the middle and smaller States to obtain the great- 
est possible reputation for their own university and polytechnic school. We 
have seen how even ministers of state have not scorned to make a journey and 
to negotiate personally with the persons devoted to this or that science. In 
Austria this is quite different, for by the system of salaries, a kind of regular 
advancement takes place when vacancies occur, so that worthy scientific men 
have no hope of rising through their talents. In Prague the salaries have been 
very considerably reduced since 1806. In many institutions of Austria they are 
less than are given to an overseer in a factory. How can we demand men to 
give a young man the education of an engineer, or of a superintendent of a fac- 
tory, for the purpose of teaching, when he can at once get three times as Farge a 
salary in the workshop as in the school. Notwithstanding we hear complaints 
that so few talented men engaged in industrial pursuits, and devote themselves to 
technical instruction, while the very best teachers in the technical schools in Ger- 
many, as Karmaroch in Hanover, Redtenbacher (now dead) in Carlsruhe, Schnei- 
der in Dresden, &c., are Austrians who have deserted their own country because 
it offers them no situation befitting their talents. 

Wherever the school is divided according to the different branches, as at Zurich, 
Carisruhe, and Stuttgart, frequent meetings are everywhere held by their pro- 
fessors, who watch over the progress of instruction at the special schools; and 
choose from their own number a president of these meetings. 

In the French schools, as well as at Zurich, Berlin, and Hanover, a special 
committee is appointed to watch over the progress of the school. This com- 
mittee consists of a director and two or three professors, besides several distin- 
guished scientific and business men, and the higher ministerial authority. These 
are appointed by government, which then makes directly on it all calls for ad- 
vancement in instruction, and for filling vacant professorships. It is evident that 
this superintendence of government must be granted in concurrence with the 
professors and the director. 
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CONDITION OF THE SCHOLARS AT POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. 

The division of the pupils, the method of admission, fees of tuition, discipline 
and examinations are to be considered under this head. 

In almost all the schools of Germany and Switzerland there are two classes 
of scholars. One of them, which is the principal one everywhere, has the name 
scholar or student, (in Austria, audience); the second category has in Zurich 
and Hanover, the name “ hearers ;” in Carlsruhe and Dresden, “ transient aud- 
itors ” (hospes) ; in Stuttgart, and also in Austria, “special hearers or scholars.” 

The first class bind themselves to go through the whole course, prove their 
preparation on entering, and conform to the customary reviews, examinations, 
and written work. The latter class are not bound to any of these things. They 
are men in an independent position, or with regular employments, hearing only 
certain lectures without being obliged to pass an examination on them. In the 
French schools, in that of bridges and highways, as well as in the mining school, 
there are also two divisions, the ééves ingenieures and the éléves externes, but the 
only difference here is that the first are graduates of the polytechnic school, who 
have to submit to no entrance examination, and who will be received into the 
service of the state, while the second class have none of these privileges, and 
must go through the whole course. In the Central School at Paris, and at the 
Belgian schools, there is only one class of pupils. 

At all the polytechnic schools it is required that the pupils shall be of a certain 
age on entering; at Zurich and Berlin, 17 years old; at Stuttgart, Dresden, and 
Hanover, 16 ;. the Paris schools alone demand no particular age. Further, an 
examination is required in all schools on entering ; but in Berlin and Dresden 
the certificate of a gymnasium or of an industrial school is accepted. At all 
these examinations, mathematics and designing are the principal requirements, 
but some knowledge of physics, natural history, and style, is required. These 
examinations are most severe in France, where a list of questions is made out - 
for every subject, and an examining committee are appointed who are excted- 
ingly conscientious in their duties. In the German schools these examinations, 
from the desire to fill up the schools, are unfortunately not as severe as they 
should be for the good of the schools. The introduction of such examinations 
would be of great advantage to the schools of Vienna and Prague, since this 
would bring all the scholars, so differently prepared at different schools, up to 
one level, leave the poorer scholars to the industrial schools, and picking out 
only the best, would at once reduce the number, and bring together a more intel- 
ligent and energetic class of students. 

The tuition varies exceedingly at the different polytechnic schools. The 
smallest tuition fee is that paid at Stuttgart, 15 florins; next year this is to be 
doubled. Then follows Zurich, 50 francs ; this also is to be doubled ; then Han- 
over, from 24 to 36 thalers; Berlin and Dresden, 40 thalers; in Dresden, for 
natives only, foreigners pay 60; and finally, Carlsruhe, 66 florins. The most 
expensive school is the école centrale of Paris, where the annual tuition is 800 
francs. In all these schools, practice in the chemical laboratories is extra; in 
Zurich, it is 40 francs; in Carlsruhe, 44 florins ; in Berlin, 50 thalers. In almost 
all schools, industrious and poor scholars are released from these expenses, but 
this for only a few at a time; for instance, in Hanover, generally only 4 or 5 per 
cent. ; in Zurich, 6; in Carlsruhe, 10; in Dresden, at the most, 20 per cent. 
We are pleased with the two conditions, high tuition fees and few exceptions to 
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their payment. In the higher institutions of learning, the tuition should not be 
merely nominal, even though the State itself be bound to render assistance to 
the institution. Rather help the poor student with stipends sufficient to obtain 
him his daily bread, and to permit, him to devote himself exclusively to his 
studies. This is the method at the industrial institute at Berlin, and at both the 
polytechnic and the central school of Paris. The tuition fees in all the poly- 
technic schools come into the school fund, with the one exception of Zurich, 
where two-thirds of it is divided among the professors. 

In order to give a fair judgment upon the discipline of all the schools, it would 
be necessary to make quite a stay at each, since the practice is generally milder 
than the rule would indicate. The French schools are certainly the most severe, 
confinement (carcer) being among their punishments. For the rest, in some 
German schools, as at Dresden and Carlsruhe, conduct while out of the school is 
watched, and irregularities censured, but in most schools, conduct during session 
hours alone is regarded, and whatever misdeeds occur out of these hours are left 
to the police. In Stuttgart the pupils of the mathematical department are sub- 
ject to severer discipline than those of the special departments. On the other 
hand, in Berlin, where a few years ago such extremely severe discipline was 
practiced, they are fallen now into the opposite extreme. 

In our opinion, severe discipline is of little avail. This is proved in the 
Parisian schools. If the students are intelligent and ambitious, the discipline 
will be good without rules. Whenever admission examinations are demanded, a 
sure means of discipline is secured. A second means seems to lie in the hands 
of the individual teachers, who by frequent association with the students, will 
inspire them with zeal, and awaken intellectual activity within them. Should 
there, notwithstanding, be some unruly spirits, a fifteen years’ experience has 
proved to us that in most cases, a careful examination by the faculty will accom- 
plish much more than severe military rules. 

The greatest difference between the Austrian schools and those of PES coun- 
tries we find to consist in the way in which the progress and industry of the 
scholars are judged. In the French and Belgian schools, even when the student 
does not board in the school, he is required to pass his time there from eight in 
the morning to six in the evening, one hour only being taken out for dinner. 
The lectures themselves occupy little time ; during the greater part of it, the 
scholar must occupy himself with his studies in the school-room, where he is un- 
der the constant surveillance of the repeators (répétiteurs). In Germany this 
surveillance is not so severe ; home study is more recommended to the scholar. 
In other schools more time is given to repetitions and to written work than in 
Austria, for these alone determine the ability and knowledge of the student, and 
that much more surely than the final examinations in the lgtter country, to 
which all students, who desire a certificate at the end of the year, have to subject 
themselves. That these final examinations are in reality no sure proof of the 
industry and ability of the student, all Austrian technical teachers are agreed, 
but also they agree as fully that in those of our technical institutions, which like 
Vienna and Prague, are so overfilled, so long as this lasts, without at least the 
doubling of the number of teachers, the abolition of the final examinations and 
the introduction of the other method is a pure impossibility. In Germany, the 
ratio of teachers to scholars is 1 : 8 to 1 : 18; in Prague and Vienna, 1 : 25 and 
1 ; 30, and in some years even greater, 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL AFFAIRS. 

There are three kinds of institutions designed to give special instruction in 
agriculture and kindred industries, viz: 1. Schools of Agriculture, which are 
of three grades; 2. Schools of Forestry, which are likewise classified into supe- 
rior, middle, and lower grades ; 3. Veterinary Schools, of which there are 6 with 
21 professors, and 391 pupils. 


I. SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Special Schools of Agriculture, of which there are seventeen, may be 
classed as follows : 

1. The superior agricultural schools of Austria are among the oldest and best 
in Europe, that at Krumman in Bohemia, having been founded in 1799, and that 
at Graetz, Trieste, Lomberg, and Trutsch, in 1809. 

The school at Graetz has nine professors, a model farm, a botanical garden, 
rich collections in natural history, and an establishment for silk worms. 

The superior school at Krumman in Bohemia, founded by Prince Schwart- 
zenberg in 1799, is located on an immense domain, and is conducted with every 
appliance of botanical gardens, model farms, stock, illustrative collections of imple- 
ments and machines, laboratories, herbarium, and numerous and able professors. 

The superior school or academy at Altenburg in Hungary, provides for the com- 
plete study of agricultural science. It has nine professors and 147 pupils. The 
school fee is 63 florins ; the total yearly cost 19,400 florins. It is a government 
establishment, possessing collections of all kinds, a chemical laboratory, a tech- 
nological gallery, a library, and a botanical garden. It gives instruction in ar- 
boriculture and in rural and forest management. The exhibition of samples of 
the grain cultivated, and models of the implements used on the model farm, of 
the insects and animals which inyure the plants, the herbals and soils, the copy- 
books, and drawings by the students, exhibited at Paris Exhibition of 1867, re- 
ceived the special notice and award of the jury. 

2. Middle agricultural schools have been founded at Grossau, in Lower Aus- 
tria; at Teschen-Liebwerd, in Bohemia ; at Kreutz, in Croatia, and at Dublany, 
in Gallicia. The studies occupy two years. There are 27 professors, and 164 
outdoor pupils. The school fee is from 30 to 52 florins. The yearly expendi- 
ture amounts to 9,200 florins. They are maintained by local resources and agri- 
cultural societies. 

3. There are seven lower agricultural schools: at Grossau, in Lower Austria ; 
at Liebejei-Rabin ; at Teschen-Liebwerd, in Bohemia; at Gratz, in Styria; at 
Kreutz, in Gallicia ; at Ezernichow, in Gallicia ; and at Laybach, in Carinthia. 
These schools have 23 professors and 230 pupils. The school fee varies from 30 
to 40 florins, partly met by the work of the pupils. 

4. Besides the above, there are several schools devoted to special departments 
of rural economy, such as raising of bees, &., as well as chairs of agriculture 
in 13 higher literary institutions. 


Il. SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY. 


The Schools of Forestry, (9, with 36 professors,) are classified as follows : 

1. Superior forest academies are established at Mariabrunn in Lower Austria, 
and at Schemnitz in Hungary. The studies extend-over from two to three 
years. The qualification for admission is a certificate of studies from a gymna- 
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sium or a superior practical school. These establishments have a museum, col- 
lections, a botanical garden, and a laboratory. They have 14 professors and 160 
pupils in the two together. The school fee is 10 florins. There are some gratu- 
itous pupils. Both schools are maintained by the government. 

2. The middle forest schools are situated at Wiessewasser, in Bohemia; at 
Aussen, in Moravia; at Kreutz, in Croatia. The studies occupy from two to 
three years. The primary school preparation only is required. These schools 
have 12 professors and 100 pupils. The gratuitous admission is compensated by 
the work of the pupils. 

3. At Pibram, in Bohemia; at Windschacht, in Hungary; and at Nagnay, in 
Transylvania, there are lower Forest Schools. The courses extend over two or 
three years. The preparation required is the primary school and the habit of 
working. There are eight professors and eighty-seven pupils, all gratuitous. 
These establishments are maintained by the State. 


IMPERIAL FOREST ACADEMY AT MARIABRUNN. 


The Imperial Forest Academy at Mariabrunn passed through various phases 
before it was reorganized in 1866. Formerly the Minister of Finance had the 
general superintendence, but at present it is assigned to the Minister of Com- 
merce and Political Economy. Its aim is to impart a thorough theoretical and 
practical instruction in forest economy, for which purpose the large imperial 
forests in the neighborhood are placed at its disposal. The course is of three 
years duration, and consists partly of class lectures, and partly of scientific ex- 
cursions and studies in the surrounding forests. 

The students are either regular, who go through the complete course, or extra- 
ordinary, who take only a partial course. Students are admitted on presentation 
of a testimonial certificate of satisfactory scholarship in a real school or gymna- 
sium ; if from the latter, they must give additional evidence of proficiency in 
geometrical drawing. Since “maturity examinations” have not been generally 
introduced in the real schools, those students who cannot present g testimonial, 
have to undergo an examination extending over all those subjects which are re- 
quired for admission at the polytechnic institute in Vienna. As a general rule 
all candidates must give proof that for one year they have been engaged in prac- 
tical forest economy. To be admitted as an extraordinary student, the candidate 
must have completed the 18th year of his age, and be sufficiently versed in the 
preliminary studies. 

Formerly students were obliged to live in the academy buildings, which condi- 
tion has been lately abolished. Ordinary students, who have gone through the 
complete course of instruction, may be admitted to a rigorous examination, (for 
a diploma,) the conditions of which are prescribed by an imperial resolution of 
January 16th, 1850. This examination is held by a special examination com- 
mittee, and consists of two divisions: First, mathematics, geodesy, forest sur- 
veying, mechanics, construction of machinery, architecture, chemistry, forest 
botany, geology, climatology, forest entomology. Second, forest economy in all 
its various branches. This examination is both written and oral. 

The director of the academy is chosen by the ministry, who at the same time has 
the functions of a professor, and is assisted by four professors and three assistants. 

The salary of the director is 3,000 florins ; that of the professors, 1,500 ; 2,000 
after ten years’ service, and 2,500 after twenty years. The assistants’ salary is 
500 florins. The director, professors, and assistants live rent free in the academy 
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ACADEMIES AND CLASSES FOR COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION. 

We find in Austria the earliest efforts to adapt schools and instruction to the 
needs of a commercial career. Tha plan drawn up by Wolf of Baden, and ap- 
proved by the Empress Maria Theresa, (who had authorized instruction in book- 
keeping in the Piarist schools in 1763,) for a Commercial Academy in Vienna 
in 1770, was intended “to offer to young men who intend to devote themselves 
to commercial pursuits, a fundamental knowledge of all that distinguishes a skil- 
ful commercial man from a shop-keeper.”” The number of pupils was limited to 
sixty, and the course embraced, besides other studies, the German, French, and 
Italian languages, general and commercial geography, commercial and maritime 
law, book-keeping, and*drawing. In 1799, the plan of this academy was re- 
modeled, and again in 1808, making the studies more scientific, as well as more 
practical. On the model of this school, institutions were founded at Brunn in 
1811, at Brody in 1815, and at Lemberg in 1817, and a commercial class, in 
the same year, was added to the navigation school at Trieste. In all the modifi- 
cations of the real schools, the commercial classes have been provided for. 


ACADEMY OF COMMERCE AT VIENNA. 

1. In 1857, the Academy of Commerce at Vienna was founded for young men 
intending to follow commercial pursuits. A capital of 400,000 florins was sub- 
scribed, and suitable premises built for the purpose. The school is provided 
with technological collections, a museum of natural productions, and complete 
chemical laboratories. A committee composed of nine members presides over 
the general management. The instruction is given in two divisions, one of them 
preparatory, requiring two years’ study, the other technical, occupying the same 
length of time. The number of hours per week devoted to the different branches 
of instruction is shown in the following table : 





PREPARATORY DIVISION. TECHNICAL DIVISION. 





No. of hours. No. of hours. 
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tional. In winter, qualitative analysis is taught, and quantitative in summer. 
The school fee is 157 floriis, 50 kr. a year for all the courses. 

Into the first class of the academy are admitted: those youths who have satis- 
fartorily finished a higher real school, or higher gymnasium, or the preparatory 
class of some commercial academy ; furthermore, those who in a rigorous exam- 
ination for admission give satisfactory evidence of possessing the degree of gen- 
eral knowledge acquired usually in the preparatory course of the academy. As 
a general rule, only such are admitted to this examination as have entered their 
16th year. For entering the second class of the academy, it is necessary either 
to have gone through the first class, or pass a rigorous examination. 

To the first year of the preparatory course are admitted: youths who have 
absolved a three years’ class, lower real school or lower ‘gymnasium ; those who 
(wherever they may have received their previous instruction) by a rigorous ex- 
amination show the degree of knowledge usually acquired at the schools. 

To the second year of the preparatory course, those are admitted who have 
either gone through the first class of the same course, or (wherever they may 
have been educated) show that degree of knowledge which is necessary for un- 
derstanding the subjects taught in the second class. Only such are admitted to 
an examination for this class as have entered the 15th year of their age. Every 
scholar is obliged to attend all the recitations marked obligatory in the plan of 
study. Extraordinary students are only admitted in the higher classes. 

At the close of the courses there are examinations for those who please to pre- 
sent themselves, and certificates of capacity are given to all who pass satisfacto- 
rily. Among the optional branches of instruction are stenography, to which 
some importance is attached, and drawing, which is cultivated both artistically 
and for its commercial uses. 

Besides the regular classes during the day, there are evening classes for per- 
sons already engaged in business. These are held from 7 to 9 o’clock from Oc- 
tober till Easter, and are attended by about 250 persons who pay four florins 
for each course, with the exception of the living languages, which are only two 
florins, and stenography, fixed at one florin. The subjects taught in these 
classes are commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, commercial correspondence, tho 
rules of commerce, and exchange, &c., the living languages, and stenography. 
The majority of the persons attending the evening classes present themselves for 
examination to obtain certificates. 


; ACADEMY OF COMMERCE AT PRAGUE. 

2. The Academy of Commerce at Prague was founded in 1826. It has a three 
years’ course, in addition to a certificate of studies completed in the trade school, 
or the real gymnasium. The French language is obligatory ; English and Italian 
are optional studies. There were in 1867, 204 pupils. 


ACADEMY OF COMMERCE AT PESTH. 

3. The Academy of Commerce at Pesth was founded in 1859, by the Chamber 
of Commerce, and in 1867 had 136 pupils, distributed through a three years’ 
course, which was founded on the basis of the studies of the real school com- 
pleted. Jt employs 29 professors, a portion of whom are attached to other insti- 
tutjons of the city, giving special instruction in this academy. 

The commercial academies at Graetz and at Reichenberg (Bohemia) has a 
similar organization. 
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ACADEMIES OF THE FINE ARTS AND INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND MUSIC. 
The following are the schools of art, as applied to painting, sculpture, engrav- 
ing, and music, in Austria : 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS OF ART. 


1. The Imperial Academy of the Fine Arts in Vienna was founded by Joseph 
I, in 1704, and completed by Charles V, in 1726. It is a State institution, as a 
gallery, a body of artists, and a school of instruction in art having 11 professors 
and an average of over 200 pupils. It has a valuable collection of pictures, 
several of them by the first artists, such as Claude, Murillo, and Titian. 

2. At Gratz, there is an Academy of Painting, maintained by the province, 
with 30 to 50 pupils. 

3. At Prague, the Academy of Arts is maintained by the “ Patriotic Society 
of the Friends of Art,” with an average of 61 pupils. 

4. The School of Fine Arts at Cracow is maintained in connection with the 
Technical Institute, with 5 professors and 24 pupils. 

5 Drawing is taught as a regular and indispensable branch in all technical 
schools, and in fifty-two art schools so designated. 


INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 


1. The Conservatory of Music at Vienna originated with an association, but 
receives an annual subsidy from the government. It has a six years’ course; 
fees, 4 to 6 florins per month. It has a director, 20 professors, and an average 
of over 200 pupils of both sexes. 

2. The Conservatory of Music at Prague is supported by the “ Society for the 
Improvement of Music,” with aid from the government. It has three depart- 
ments: one for instrumental music, with a six years’ course; one for singing, 
with a two years’ course; and one for the opera, with a two or three years’ 
course. The teaching is gratuitous for natives. There is a director, a sub- 
director, and 19 professors. 

3. The fifty-two art schools mentioned above, are also schools of music. They 
are partly organized by associations, partly by professors, and number in all, 231 
professors, and 3,973 pupils of both sexes. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR FEMALE EDUCATION. 

There are several institutions of special and professional instruction for women, 
of which we give a brief notice. 
_ 1. There exists in Vienna an Institute, where the daughters of officers with 
limited means and large families are educated so as to be able to take situations 
as governesses in wealthy families. 

The pupils are 78 in number, and the expense of the establishment is defrayed 
by the government and private benefactions. 

Girls are admitted from six to eight years of age, and remain till they are 20. 
The pupils are distributed into four classes, and each class has two divisions. 

The directress of the establishment has under her orders four sub-directresses, 
a mistress for needlework, and a mistress to teach housekeeping. 

2. There are 8 schools for midwives: at Linz, Klagenfurt, Laybach, Trieste, 
Alle-Laste near Trent, Zara, Venice, Czernovicz. Instruction of the same kind 
is also given to women at the faculties of medicine and surgical establishments 
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A large number of apprentice-midwives receive considerable pecuniary assistance 
during their studies from the provinces and townships. 

Candidates must be at least 24 years of age, and less than 50, must be able to 
read and write, be of good reputation, and of healthy constitution. ; 

The course of instruction occupies, according to circumstances, four, five, or 
six months. It is both theoretical and practical, and is given by a professor of 
obstetrics, aided by a midwife and a nurse. 

In most of the schools there are two promotions yearly. On leaving, the 
pupils have to undergo a severe examination, for which those who have the 
means pay a fee of 30 florins. 

There are ten professors engaged in these schools, with a like number of mid- 
wives and nurses. The professor’s salary is from 420 to 630 florins. More than 
1,200 midwives are instructed every year in these establishments. The expen- 
diture amounts to 9,815 florins. 


INSTRUCTION IN MINES AND METALLURGY. 

Austria was one of the earliest to establish courses of instruction in the 
sciences connected with the profitable exploration of mines, and the smelting 
of ores. The Academy at Schemnitz was founded in 1763, leetures having been 
given at even an earlier period to a class of men charged with the superinten- 
dence of the salt-works, mines, collieries, and furnaces belonging to the crown. 


MINING ACADEMIES. 

Mining academies exist at Schemnitz, in Hungary ; at Leoben, in Styria; and 
at Pibram, in Croatia. 

The courses last from two to four years. The qualification for admission is a 
certificate from a gymnasium or a higher practical school. There are 23 pro- 

_ fessors and 255 pupils. The school fee is 10 florins, and many pupils are ad- 

mitted without payment. The total expense is 14,700 florins. These establish- 
ments are supported by the State. 

In addition to these special schools of mining, the sciences which belong to 
the subject are thoroughly taught at the Polytechnic School, and illustrated in 
the collections of the Geological Institute, at Vienna. 


MINING ACADEMY AT SCHEMNITZ. 

The Mining Academy at Schemnitz was founded during the reign of Maria 
Theresa, to aid in the developing the mines adjacent to that town, and distrib- 
uted through the surrounding district, and in training engineers and overseers 
of the imperial mines in other parts of the empire. 

The institution is well endowed, and well equipped with a laboratory, and all 
the facilities of assaying and smelting. The course extends through three years. 
First year.—Geometry, algebra, trigonometry, and conic sections, physics, me- 
chanics, crystallography, and drawing. Second year.—Chemistry, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, and geology. Third year.—Surveying, machinery, art of mining, 
with practical exercises, dressing of ores, smelting, construction of machines and 
buildings, mining accounts, &. <A fourth year is given to additional practical 
exercises. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Grand Duchy of Baden had, in 1861, on a territory of 5,904 
square miles, 1,369,291 inhabitants, of whom 896,683 were Catholics, 
24,099 Jews, and the rest Protestants. 

About two-thirds of the population are engaged in agriculture, and 
the industrial activity of the other third is turned to ribbons and cot- 
ton fabrics, clocks and fabrics of straw, toys and trinkets. There 
are over 300 large manufacturing establishments. The income for 
1862 was 17,140,192 florins, (about $7,000,000,) and the state budget 
for public instruction, in 1863, contains the following items: 


Florins 


Popular schools, - - - - - - 86,084 

Normal schools, - - 30,086 

oor aid to teachers in primary schools - - 56,000 
igh 


er burgher schools, - we 31,000 
Secondary schools, - - : - - 68,838 
Teaching of gymnastics, - - - 8,250 
Universities, - - - - 178,087 
Technical or rofessional schools, - - 18,025 
Cabinets of physics, cnllontions of notwral history, fe-, at 

Carlsruhe, - 3,279 
Aid to savants, artists, mauscums, &., - - - 5,677 


Total, - - - - - - 485,326 


The supervision of public instruction, and of all institutions of 
education aided out of the budget, belongs to the Ministry of the 
Interior, who acts through a Council of Education, which is com- 
posed of a member for each of the four circles, or districts, into 
which the kingdom is divided, and a representative of each of the 
highest authorities in the evangelical, Catholic, and Jewish church 
organizations. 

The system of public schools* embraces: 

1. Primary Schools,—which, in Baden, are denominational in 
their local management, but which must be attended by all children 
over six and under fourteen years, unless excused. There were in 
1866, 2,157 primary schools, of which 1,389 were Catholic, 740 
Protestant, and 28 Jewish, with an aggregate attendance of 200,000 

* See Report on National Education in Europe, Part I, Germany. 
6 
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pupils. Every parish must provide in winter, in the primary ¢cl.ool- 
house, for a class of girls in sewing, knitting, and other home-work, 
for one hour after the boys are dismissed. An evening class is main- 
tained twice a week, for young persons (whose attendance is optional,) 
who have left school, for further instruction in penmanship, letter 
writing, and the elements of natural history, and the industries of 
the locality.* 

u. Secondary Schools,—including 28 burgher schools, (superior 
primary schools,) with 2,154 pupils; 5 high schools for girls, with 
280 pupils ; 3 pedagogiums, with 382 pupils in a course of 6 years ; 
8 lyceums, with 2,108 pupils in a course of 9 years; and 5 gymna- 
siums, with 652 pupils in a course of 8 years. ¥5 

ut. Superior Schools, or Universities, viz: One at Heidelberg, 
founded in 1386, with a faculty of theology, philosophy and philology, 
medicine, and law, and an aggregate of 752 students ; 1 at Freiburg, 
founded in 1454, with a faculty of Catholic theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy, and an aggregate of 356 students; 1 Catholic archi- 
episcopal seminary, with 35 students. 

1v. Special and Professional Schools, viz: 3 primary normal 
schools, with 170 pupils ; 3 superior normal schools, (connected with 
the pedagogiums,) with 50 pupils; 2 agricultural schools, with 80 
pupils; 1 veterinary school, with 10 pupils ; 2 military schools, (one 
a review school for staff officers,) with 60 pupils; 1 normal school 
for gymnastics, with 35 pupils; 1 school of the fine arts, with 35 
pupils; 41 schoo!s of arts and trades, with 4,803 pupils; 1 poly- 
technic school, with six sections, (1 for mechanics, 1 for engineers, 
1 for builders, 1 for foresters, 1 for chemists, 1 for constructors of 
machines, 1 for post office and other public service,) and 589 pupils ; 
1 watchmaking school, with 80 pupils; 3 straw-plaiting schools, 
with 120 pupils; 1 workmen’s society industrial school, with 80 
pupils ; 1 institution for deaf mutes, with 30 pupils; 1 institution 
for the blind, with 25 pupils. 

v. Associations for the Advancement of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts.—Under this head there are: 1 museum of natural history; 
1 gallery of paintings and statuary ; 5 public libraries, with an aggre- 
gate of 200,000 volumes, &c., &c. 


* By the law of 1864, the primary schools are flivided into elementary and superior ; the ele- 
mentary are confined to the rural districts which can maintain only one teacher, and the mini- 
mum instruction fixed by law , the superior primary schools are taught by two or more teachers, 
each of whom must give thirty-two lessons a week. When a school exceeds sixty pupils, there 
must be three classes. The schools are to become less denominational, and each commune can 
elect its own committee, one of whom must be the teacher, and in the /arger communes, & 

* physician, as well as the pastor. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Out of the many excellent institutions for special instruction in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, we select for particular description, two 
which have attained great reputation.* 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT CARLSRUHE. 

Tue Porytecunic Scuoor of the Grand Duchy of Baden is located at 
Carlsruhe, the capital of the duchy, a city of 25,000 inhabitants in 1860. The 
germ existed in a school of engineering founded in 1814, which was expanded 
into a large scientific school in 1825, by Prof. Winter, under the encouragement 
and aid of the Grand Duke Louis, receiving a building, and a forest school in 
1832, and a chemical, a machine construction, and a commercial department in 
1836, and then attained, by steady growth, the proportions of the most complete 
polytechnic school in Germany. Without large or diversified industries in the 
city of its location, and with several competing, institutions of the same charac- 
ter in close proximity, (Stuttgart, Darmstadt, and lately Zurich,) the number 
of scholars has steadily increased, and its range of instruction has kept pace 
with the demands of the age, because its managers have been successful in ob- 
taining and retaining an able corps of professors, and have provided them with 
suitable class-rdoms, lecture-halls, laboratories, workshops, and aH the material 
aids of technical instruction. 


ORGANIZATION. 


This establishment is a kind of technical university, which, in addition to 
scientific studies of a high order, comprises in its organization several special 
divisions. The first of these is devoted not merely to mathematical science, as 
its name would seem to indicate, but also to the general scientific knowledge 
necessary for the other technical divisions, and which the pupils may acquire by. 
following the particular courses relating to those sciences. This institution was 
the first of its class to introduce the system of independent schools, or divisions 
in the several great departments of industry, founded on a common scientific 
basis. 


The technical divisions, or schools, 
Engineers, - : requiring 2 or 2} years. 
Architects i Builders, = - . _ Sie 
» ) Architects, 
Foresters, - ° . 
Chemists, - - 
Constructors of machines, 
Commerce, - - 
Posts, - - - - 


The only qualification for admission is that the candiaate shall possess the 
requisite instruction to enable him to follow one of the divisions. There is no 
absolutely compulsory series of study; the examinations alone impose on the 
pupils the necessity of acquiring the necessary instruction, and thus indicate to 
them the courses which are indispensable. 

*Compiled from Programmes of Institutions, Report of French Commission, and Report of 
Hamburgh Committee, and memoranda of a visit. 
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Mathematical Division. 

The studies of this division extend over two years. For admission to the first 
year’s course the candidate must be above 17 years of age, and must prove that 
he is sufficiently acquainted with elementary mathematics, and can treat of a 
given subject in the German language. A candidate may enter the second year’s 
course at once on showing that he knows the subjects taught in the first year, 
and that he is 18 years of age. The following is the programme of studies: 


Hours. 
First Year: 

Differential and integral calculus, - . 
Plane and spherical Pte 
Analytical geometry of two dimensions, - 
Descriptive geometry, - 
Elements of mechanics, - - : 
Experimental physics, - 

(And one hour of repetition. ) 
German language, - 
French la Ai oa - - - 
Free-hand drawing, - 
Modeling, - - - - - 


Second Year: 
Differential and integral calculus, - 
Analytical geometry of three dimensions, 
Analytical mechanics, - - 
Descriptive geometry, - - 
Technical drawing, (summer,) - - - 
Practical geometry, - - - 


m™ bo Co bo Panwrwa 


Highe ne paven (winter, ) - - ° 


Physical experiments, (summer,) - 
General chemistry, (course of the chemical | division, 
Mineralogy and geology, - 
German literature, - 
French language, - 
~—_ language, + 
Free-hand drawing, - 
Modeling, - . 


POONER EAS PR Ph Orb mh 


Division of Engineers. 

This division prepares for all the branches of the profession, military. engineer- 
ing excepted. 

To be admitted, the candidate must possess the knowledge acquired in a gym- 
nasium or lyceum as far as the second class, and that of the two years’ mathe- 
matics of the preceding school In the absence of certificates, the candidate 
must pass an examination. * 

The studies occupy two years, according to the following programme : 


First Year 
Calenlation of variations, (winter,) - 
Surveying, - . 
Method of least squares, - - 
Applied mechanics, - - - - 
Technological chemistry, 
Roads, hydraulic constructions, (with three afternoons of ex- 
periments,) - 
Construction of machines, . - 
German literature, - 
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Ancient and medizxval literature, - . . - 5 

Practical construction in wood and stone, - - 4 to 6 

Free-hand and landscape drawing, - - - - 4 

English language, ‘ . - - - 8 
Second Year : 

Bridges and roads, - - - - - - 6 

2 


Construction of railways, - 
Exercises in practical building ‘every afternoon i in winter, and 
both — and afternoon in anmnaner, . - 


Construction of machines, - . FS 6 
Questions in wintieeation: physics, (summer, ) - a 
Popular law, - . 2 
German literature, - - . - ° «ae 
Ancient and medizeval history, - - . . 5 
Free-hand and landscape drawing, - - - - 4 


Third Year : 

This course, which is one of six months only, is intended for engineers who 
intend to practice in the Grand Duchy. They have to familiarize themselves 
with the regulations and usages as to contracts for public works, as well as to 
price currents (two hours per week.) 


Drawing up of projects, epeciinntionn, cotimates, 
Higher architecture, - * . 3 


The pupils are taken out for excursions to building yards and works in course 
of execution ; in this case the lessons are interrupted. 


Division of Builders. 

This division is subdivided into two parts; the lower section is intended to 
train builders, (werkmeister,) capable of projecting and executing all ordinary 
buildings for dwellings and manufacturing purposes. The higher division is 
meant to train architects in the higher sense of the word, and those who pass 
through it are expected to improve themselves subsequently by traveling to study 
the more remarkable creations of their art. 

This division requires four years’ study ; the qualifications for admission are 
the same as for the engineering division, except that only the first year’s course 
of the mathematical division is necessary. 


Hours in Hours in 
Winter. Summer. 








First Year: 
General and inorganic chemistry, (eae course, 
Ist division,) - 
Mineralogy and geology, - - 
Building materials, . - - 
Descriptive geometry, - - - 
Statics of buildings, - 
Architectural drawing tom copies, - 
Drawing of plens, - - 
Landscapes, - . 
Drawing of ornaments, . - - - 
ae = de in plaster, - - - 
Building in the yard, - - - 
Modeling in wood, - - > 
Ancient and medizval history, - - - 
German literature, - - - 
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The studies of this division extend over two years. Kor admission to the first 
year’s course the candidate must be above 17 years of age, and must prove that 
he is sufficiently acquainted with elementary mathematics, and can treat of a 
given subject in the German language A candidate may enter the second year's 
course at once on showing that he knows the subjects taught in the first year, 
ami that be w 18 years of age The following ts the programme of studies. 


Pit Voor: 


coce cocese |f 


(summer,) 


ts, 
Soe course of the chemicai division) - 


a, 


Division of Engineers. 

This division prepares for all the branches of the profession, military. engineer- 
ing excepted. 

To be admitted, the candidate must possess the knowledge acquired in a gym- 
nasium or lyceum as far as the second class, and that of the two years’ mathe- 
matics of the preceding school In the absence of certificates, the candidate 
must pass an examination. ‘ 

The studies occupy two years, according to the following programme : 


Hours. 


ee eOew ee Oueseee ou e 


First Year 

Caleulation of variations, (winter,) - 

Surveying, - - - 

Method of least squares, - - 

Applied mechanics, - - - - 

Technological chemistry, 

Roads, hydraulic constructions, ‘(with three afternoons of ex- 
periments,) - - 

Construction of machines, - - - 

German literature, - - 
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Ancient and mediwval literature, - . 
Practical construction in wood and stone, 
and wing, - 
English language, ° 
Second Year: 


price currents (two howrs per work ) 
Drawing up of projects, specificanons, estimates, 


The pupils are taken out for excursions to building yards and works in course 
of execution ; in this case the lessons are interrupted. 


This division is subdivided into two parts; the lower section is intended to 
train builders, (werkmeister,) capable of projecting and executing all ordinary 
buildings for dwellings and manufacturing purposes. The higher division is 
meant to train architects in the higher sense of the word, and those who pass 
through it are expected to improve themselves subsequently by traveling to study 
the more remarkable creations of their art. 

This division requires four years’ study ; the qualifications for admission are 
the same as for the engineering division, except that only the first year’s course 
of the mathematical division is necessary. : 

Hours in Hours in 
Winter. Summer. 

First Year: 

General and i inergnaie chemistry, (antes course, 

im... division, &. ; 4 
ineral and geology, 7 - - 3 to4 

Building materials, - : - 

Descriptive geometry, - - - - 

Statics of buildings, - ° 

Architectural a fom copies, - - 

Drawing of plans Sl 

Landscapes, - - - 

Drawing of ornaments, - 

Modeling in nog - . 

Building arches in the yard, 

Modeling in wood - 

Ancient and medizeval history, 

German literature, - 
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Hours in Hours ir 
Winter. Summer. 


Second Year. 

Knowledge of machines, - - . 

Bridges and roads, - < 

Technical architecture, - - - - 

Elementary studies of projects, 

Architectural drawing from models “and copies, 
projects, : 

Projects of dwelling houses . . - 

Landscape drawing, - 

Drawing ornaments from copies, - - 

Modeling in plaster, - - 

Building arches in the yard, - 

Modeling in wood, - 

Ancient and medizval history, - 

Literature, - 


Third Year : 

Technical course of auvbinestane, 2d part, 

Higher art of building, 

History of ancient arc itecture, - - 

Plans of dwelling houses, - 

Graphic studies on the more remarkable orders 
ifices, : - - - - 

Aerial perspective, 

Thethe ornaments from models and nature, 

Drawing of figures, - 

Free-hand drawing, - - - 

Modeling from models, - 

Ancient and medieval history, 

German literature, - - 


Fourth Year : 
Popular law, - - - 
Higher art of building, : 
History of medizval and modern architecture, 
Projects of great public buildings, - 
Study of the architecture of the middle ages, and 
copying of the principal monuments, - 

Perspective views in water colors, = - - 
Drawing of ornaments, - - 
Figure drawing from plaster meies and nature, 
Free-hand drawing, - - 
Modeling from nature or fancy, - - 
Ancient and medizval history, - 

German literature, . - - 
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The mornings left free are devoted to graphic studies, and, at the end of the 
schooi year, there is a competition for the fourth class. A gold medal is given 
for the best project. ‘ 

In these programmes for the architectural division, it is worthy of remark that 
there is no mention of mathematical instruction with regard to the stability of 
buildings, the strength of materials, &e. Such being the case, it is not easy to 
see the utility of the high mathematics and mechanical analysis required for ad- 
mission into this division, the first two years of which are intended to form 
builders and overseers of works. It would, perhaps, be better to require less of 
the higher mathematics and more of the applications of the principles of science 
to the art of building. The practice of exercising the pupils of this division in 
the actual construction of various arches appears to be excellent. But as this 
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can only be done with bricks, it should not set aside that of making vaults and 
other constructions in plaster on a reduced scale, which oblige the pupils to trace 
all the panels and completely realize the different parts. 

After the first two years’ studies, the pupils who have no higher ambition 
than to become builders or overseers of works have acquired sufficient theoreti- 
cal and practical instruction. 


Division of Foresters. ° 

The instruction of this division consists of: 1. A preparatory course; 2. 

Two years’ studies. To enter the preparatory course, the qualification required 

is proficiency in the subjects taught in a lyceum as far as the second class, or 
else in all the classes of a gymnasium. The following is the programme: 


Preparaiory Course : 
Arithmetic and algebra, 
Plane and solid geometry, - - - 
Experimental physics, - 
General and apes botany, : _® 
Zoology, 
Botanical excursions and observations o once a week i in summer. 
History of German Meensuee, - - - - : 
Popular law, - - - - . 
Rudiments of forest science, - . . 
Practical instruction in forest questions and in “the accounts of 

forest administration, - - - ~ . 


jo-} 
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First Year : 

General arithmetic and algebra,  - - 

Plane polygonometry, spherical trigesemeny, - - 

Mathematical forest exercises, 

General chemistry, - - - - 

Mineralogy, (winter,) - 

Geology, (summer,) - - - - 

Practical mineralogy, - 

ae botany, anatomy, chemistry, physiology, ‘geography, 
winter,) - - 

Climate, meteorology, knowledge of soils, - - - 

Natural history of timber trees, - - 

Forest management, (winter,) - - - - - 

Forest dues, - - - - - 

Practical geometry, - - - 

Excursions and explanations i in ‘the forest, - 

Botanical excursions, - - . - - 


Second Year : 

Solution of problems, - - - - 
Agricultural chemistry, - 
Administrative science, political and financial economy, 
Roads and hydraulic constructions, (cements, ) - - 
Guarding and protecting of forests, - 

State of forest science, - ev . 
Working and valuations after rational ‘methods, - 

Valuation of the soil and produce of the forest as the basis of 
their real worth, - - - - © 
Notions on the chase, - - - - - ° 

Forest administration, . - - “ ° 
Forest police, - -~ - +... 2 
Forest laws and those of the chase, - . - - 
Excursions and journeys with applications, 
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Division of Chemists. 


This division is especialiy devoted to young men who purpose following careers 
in which a knowledge of chemistry, physics, and natural history may be useful, 
whether they intend to devote themselves to chemistry or to engage in mining 
or metallurgical works. Admission is free to all who possess the instruction 
necessary for following the courses, and are full 17 years of age. The subjects 
taught are summarily stated in the following programme : 


Hours. 


~-> 


General chemistry, 1st coarse, inorganic part, (winter term,) - 
Organic chemistry, (summer term Ronco, 
General monger 2d agra history and philosophy of chem 


Repetition of ches of ches, (winter,) . - 
Conference on chemi analysis, (summer, ) 
Art of assaying metals, - 
ations in the laboratory, - - 

Qualitative and quantitative analysis, - - 

ltural- chemistry, (winter, ) . 
Chemical technology, organic and “inorganic, various 

factures, (one year,) 

Metallurgy, ape year,) - + - - 

imental physies, - 
Repetitions of physics, - - - - 
Higher a, - - 
Botany and geology, - : - - 
Mineralogy, (winter,) - - 
Physical geography, (summer, ) . - 
Knowledge of useful minerals, ( winter, ) - - - 
Practical mineralogy, excursions, &c., (summer, ) - 
Crystallography, (winter,) - . - - 
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This very extensive curriculum constitutes a series of courses which may be 
followed, not only by the pupils more-especially destined for the chemical arts, 
but also for'those of the other divisions. To take part in the chemical manipu- 
lations, the pupils pay 44 florins a year, and are supplied with all the needful 


re-agents. 


Division of Constructors of Machines. 
The qualification for admission .is the instruction acquired by a pupil during . 
the first year of the mathematical division. The whole course takes two years. 
The number of hours per week devoted to each subject is indicated in the follow- 
ing programme : 
First Year: 
Qn machines, - 
Construction of” machizies, - 
ngements of machines, 
Experimental physics, - 
Applied mechanics, - 
Practical geometry, - - 
Mechanical technology, - - 
camieee Lene: - 
Metall - 
Resgieiee of useful minerals, - 
Roads and hydraulic constfuctions, - 
Free-hand drawing, - - 
Ancient and medizval hisfory, - - 
Practice in workshops from 4 to 6 p. m., 
German and French literature, - 
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Second Year : 

On machines, - - . 
Construction of machines, 
Putting up machines, - - 
Mechanical tec hnology, - 
Select questions of mathematical physics, 
Higher physics, - - 
General peomen orib - - . 

Id. titions, (winter,) - 
Road ery ydraulic constructions, 
Railways, (summer,) - . 
Chemical technology, - 
Metallurgy, —- - - 
Ancient and medixval history, - 
German literature,- ~ - - 
Free-hand drawing - - - 
English language, 
Practice in wo hops from 4 to 6 p. m., 


= 
— 
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Commercial Division. 


The qualification for admission to this division is the instruction that can be 
acquired in an upper middle class school. The instruction is given according to 
the following programme : 


On commerce, - - 
Book-keeping, - - 
Commercial correspondence, 
Commercial arithmetic, . 
Knowledge of merchandise, 
Commercial geography, — - 
Commercial istory, - 
German, 
Languages. { French, - 
English, 
Calligraphy, - - 
Drawing, - . 


= 
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Post Office Division. 
The qualification for admission is the degree of instruction acquired on leaving 
the upper class of a gymnasium or the higher division of the fifth in a lyceum. 
Two years are required to complete the courses which are arranged as follows : 


, Hours. 
First Year: 

Arithmetic, - . 

Mechanics, - 

Experimental shosion, - 

French language, - 

German language, - 

Calligraphy, - > 


Second Year 
Political erighmetic, - - . ‘ 
Geography, 
Genera notions of political economy, (summer, ) 
Popular law, - - 
Commercial law, - - - 
Application of mechanics to conv nveyance, . 
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Ancient and medieval history, - 
German literature, - 

French language, - 
French literature, - - 


a” language, 
igraphy, - " * 


Management. 


The committee of management consists of a director, two councillors, the 
librarian, the secretary, and an accountant. The staff of teachers, professors, 
assistant professors, and masters is arranged as follows : 


Mathematics; - - 
Natural sciences, - 
Architecture and building, 
Bridges and roads, - 
Knowledge of machines, 
Forest sciences, - 
Commerce, - - 


General courses, (languages and Seagatate,) 
Sculpture, - 

Calligraphy, - - - - 
Workshops, -- - - - - - 


The professors are appointed and paid by the government. The director is 
electcd for one year, by the heads of the several divisions. 

The students are classified as regular or irregular. The latter are persons of 
ripe age, and generally graduates of other technical schools, and attend only 
special courses of lectures, by permission. The regular students must be mem- 
bers of some particular division, and pay an admission fee of $3.00, and an annual 
tuition of 66 Rhenish florins. The tuition covers more than half the expendi- 

* tures of the institution. The rest is paid by the government. 

The discipline of the institution is strict, and the head of each department is 
charged with the supervision of his pupils. 

The number of pupils, regular and irregular, in 1861, was 826, and the age 
ranges from 18 to 22 years, 


Buildings and Material Equipments. 


The building, laboratories, and collections for illustrating the studies of the 
several divisions, are among the best in Europe. The main building is 406 feet 
(Bavarian) long, and 42 feet deep, with wings 100 feet long, by 40, in the rear. 
The laboratory of the chemical department is in a separate structure, (220 feet 
long, by 50 deep,) and will accommodate 100 students at their manipulations, 
with separate rooms for distillation, and other processes. There is a separate 
building, of the same size, for the lectures, models and designs for machines, in 
which the collections are very large and complete. The workshops, three in 
number, are not large, and the only one appropriated to students is not largely 
resorted to. The cost of the buildings was about $250,000. The collections 
and instruments, for illustration in each division, are large and admirably selected, 
or constructed on the premises for use. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS. 

The object of the trade schools ( gewerbe schulen,) of Baden, as expressed in the 
words of the law, is “to afford to young persons who propose to follow a trade, 
or mechanic art, which requires no high grade of technical or scientific training, 
and who have already acquired a practical knowledge of its rudiments, such 
knowledge and skill as will make them capable of an intelligent pursuit of it.” 

The schools are open to apprentices, or those about to become apprentices, 
above the age of fourteen; to jourmeymen, of good character, possessing suffi- 
cient preparatory knowledge, and to any one who may wish to attend any single 
course. 

Attendance upon them was, until recently, obligatory upon all apprentices, 
but the regulation was found to bring in pupils who felt mo interest in the studies, 
and did not profit by the instruction, but disturbed those who were studious. 

There were 4,920 pupils in all the schools, (forty-one in 1868,) of which about 
500 were journeymen, and 800 pupils not yet connected with any trade. 

The number of professors was, in 1862, thirty-four, with thirty-six assistants, 
and the total of their salaries was 30,533 florins of the Rhine. The expenses are 
defrayed in part by the state, in part by the parishes, and a small tuition fee is 
charged, which may be remitted, in case of inability to pay. 

The school is held, during the winter, from seven to ten in the morning; during 
the summer, from six to nine, and on the afternoon of Sundays. The whole 
course lasts three years, and is preceded by a preparatory course. Pupils are not 
obliged to pursue those studies which have no reference to their future oecupation. 

The best of these schools, although not the one numbering the most pupils, is 
that at Baden-Baden. Its curriculum, which we take as an example, is as follows: 


TRADE SCHOOL AT BADEN. 


Commercial course, 1st class, (1 hour per week,) keeping accounts, drawing u 
bills, letters of credit, bills of exchange, notes, receipts, &c.; 2d class, (1 toned 
certificates, forms conferring powers of attorney ( formules de pleins pouvoirs,) ad- 
vertisements, letters of credit, &c.; 3d class, (1 hour,) bills of exchange, princi- 

al documents made valid by the mere signature of the individual putting them 
forth, ( principaux actes sous seing privé,) petitions to the government, commercial 
letters, &c. 

Course of arithmetic, 1st class, (2 hours,) simple fractions and decimals, com- 
parison of the weights and measures used in France and Baden, proportions, rule 
of three; 2d class, (1 hour,) review of what was taught the first class, rules of 
interest, alligation, partnership, extraction of square root; 3d class, (1 hour,) 
equations of the first degree and several unknown quantities, continuation of the 
rules of partnership and of interest, extraction of cube root. 

Course of geometry, 1st class, (1 hour,) triangles, squares, and polygonal figures ; 
2d class, (1 hour,) mensuration of surfaces; 3d class, (1 hour,) mensuration of 
the volume and weight of regular bodies. 

Course of industrial economy, 2d class, (1 hour,) connections between workman 
and employer ; 3d class, (1 hour,) connections between employer, master work- 
man, and workman. 

Course of book-keeping, 3d class, (1 hour,) drawing up of inventories, transac- 
tion of fictitious business. 

Course of natural history and mechanics, 2d class, (1 hour,) considerations upon 
the general qualities of bodies, centres of gravity, stability, parallelogram of 
forces; 3d class, (1 hour,) hydraulic press, pumps of various kinds, heat, and 
magnetism. é 

‘ourse of geometrical drawing, includes a course of free-hand drawing and 
modeling. 
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Course of free-hand drawing, \st class, (1 hour,) regular plane figures ; 2d class, 
(1 hour,) regular solids ; 3d class, (3 hours,) machines, plans, subjects, &c. 

Course of modeling, the 3 classes, (4 hours,) turning, metal and wood work. 

To the practical course are assigned five workshops, in which the pupils work 
from half past seven to nine. The number of pupils in this school is 200. 

The other leading trade schools are at Constance, 233 pupils; Freiburg, 361 ; 
Carlsruhe, 304 ; Pforzheim, 483 ; Heidelberg, 424; and Mannheim, 282. 


SCHOOL FOR WATCH AND CLOCKMAKING AT FURTWANGEN. 

Since the sixteenth century the manufacture of clocks has been one of the 
staple trades of this part of Germany; and in 1847 it is estimated that there 
were more than 4,000 persons employed in watchmaking. In the year 1849 a 
special school for this branch of industry was established, and the place selected 
for its seat was Furtwangen, in the canton of Freiburg, the old centre of the 
clock manufacture in the Black Forest. 

This school now comprises: 1. A general trade school ( Gewerbeschule) teach- 
ing more especially everything connected with clockmaking. 2. A purely prac- 
tieal school, with workshops for improving workmen in the different branches 
of the art, and provided with everything required for promoting the progress of 
horological manufactares in Baden generally. 

Industrial School.—The instruction given here consists of three courses, each 
oceupying a year. Theclasses are always held in the morning, beginning at six 
o’clock in winter, and at five in summer, and vary from seven hours to fiftecn 
and a half hours per week for each class of pupils. Moreover, seeing the gen- 
eral importance of free-hand drawing, three hours are devoted to it every Sunday 
for apprentices and workmen. The clockmaking school even supplies pupils of 
insufficient means with all the necessary material. 

For children of either sex, between the ages of eight and fourteen, there are 
three courses of drawing. Instruction in modeling is given to joiners, sculptors, 
and painters, if they desire it. Besides, pupils are also taught moulding, the art 
of casting, of taking impressions on various materials, gilding on wood and 
stone, burnishing, varnishing, polishing, copper plate printing, &c. 

In 1861 this school had 49 pupils and seven free auditors. 

There are: 1. A principal professor of special drawing, of mechanics, of the 
knowledge of machines, of applied physics and chemistry. 2. A professor of 
free-hand drawing, of ornaments, modeling, and decoration. 3. An assistant 
master for German, arithmetic, geometry, geometrical constructions, and com- 
mercial accounts. 

The instruction is thus distributed among the three classes : 


First Class: 
Arithmetic and plane geometry, - - - - 8 
German language, 2 
Geometrical constructions ; drawing applied to clockmaking, 2to3 
Free-hand drawing, - - 1to3 


Second Class : 
Arithmetic and geometry, surfaces, volumes, curves, &¢., - 8 to 3 
German, contracts, commercial correspondence, - 2 
Book- keep ping, 1 
Applied mechanics and physies, power and work, “centre of 
gravity, the pee, cimnpte a ” er, wee 
screw, pulley, - - 


Hours. 
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Tlours. 
Motions of clockwork, Loreena on the measure of time, 
constituent varts, and their relations, - - 


Drawing etrical constructions, penetrations, curves for 
the teeth of wheels, tools, - - - 2 to 3} 
Free-hand drawing with the pencil, shading, - - lto3 


Third Class : 

Arithmetic and mechanics, problems in clockwork, transfor- 

mation of movements, - - - 1lto2 
Motions of clockwork, calculation of wheels, the. different 

kinds of clocks, the best escapements, tools, and machines, - 2 
Applied <a ‘especially with relation to Glock work, - 1} 
Special drawing for clockwork, - . - - 4 
Free-hand drawing, shadigg, - . - - 1} 


Workshops for Improvement.—There are at present three of these workshops, 
two for watches and one for clocks. 

The first watch workshop admits young men who intend to follew the trade, 
and gives them all the means of becoming expert workmen. The second shop 
is a continuation of the first, that is to say, as soon as a young man has acquired 
in the first sufficient skill to take part in the manufacture of watches, he is at 
liberty either to enter any private manufactory or to pass into the second shop, 
where he continues to work under the direction of the professor, at the same 
time receiving wages. Skilful watchmakers are also received in this second shop 
to work by the piece. Both these shops are under the same roof as the school. 
The workshop for clocks is, on the contrary, owing to want of room, in the resi- 
dence of the professor, and as he keeps a workshop of his own for clocks, the 
organization is analogous to the one we have described for watches. Every 
pupil has a place to himself like a workman; the tools are exactly the same as 
in a complete watch and clock manufactory, organized according to the best and 
most recent processes, and on the system of division of labor. 

The workshops are never closed for want of work; but there are holidays at 
Easter, at the end of the school year, and in Carnival time, just the same as in 
the other manufactories of the Black Forest. The working hours are, in accord- 
ance with the general usages of the trade, from 7 to 11.30 a. m., and from 1 to 
7 p. m., that is 10$ hours’ work per day,—63 hours per week. Of those who 
attend the trade school, those in the first class have seven hours’ instruction, and 
58 of practice in the workshops, in all 65 hours in winter; those of the second 
class, 12 hours and 54 hours, or 66 hours in all ; those of the third class, 7 hours 
and 58 hours, or 65 hours. In summer the theoretical courses begin at an earlier 
hour, which prolongs to 66 or 68 hours the time employed per week. 

In the workshop for clocks the hours of work, according to the custom preva- 
lent in the Black Forest, are 13 per day. In the second shop those who work 
by the piece can leave off at dusk. 

There is no time fixed for pupils to remain in either workshop; their stay de- 
pends on the aptitude, application, and progress of each individual. In general 
the apprenticeship does not exceed three years. In the contract signed on enter- 
ing, the pupil engages to pay a certain sum in case he leaves the school by his 
own desire, or if, on withdrawing from the watch workshop, he leaves the Black 
Forest. In all other cases the instruction is gratuitous. 

Each of the two workshops has a bench for 10 pupils, the number of practical 
pupils, therefore, can not exceed 20. 
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Workshops for Watches.—The principle of division of labor is adopted in these 
shops, so that, as soon as a pupil possesses a general knowledge of the trade, he 
is advised to select the particular speciality for which he has most aptitude, or 
which best meets the actual wants of the establishment. 

The instruction therefore consists: 1. Of a general part common to all the 
pupils. 2. Of a part special to each pupil, and which will render him perfectly 
competent to undertake one or more of the branches forming the complete manu- 
facture. 3. Of a part intended to form workmen thoroughly versed in both the 
practice and the theory of the art. 

The first, or general part, forms the basis of all the subsequent instruction, 
and is, therefore, of the utmost importance. While the pupils are going through 
it the professor has ample opportunities of appreciating their capabilitics and 
of deciding what special branch will best suit them. 

In this part-of the course the pupil has to acquire,—dexterity in filing, turn- 
ing, drilling, polishing, &c.; a knowledge of the treatment of materials, harden- 
ing and annealing of steel, hammer-hardening of brass, &c. ; the power of mak- 
ing small tools, such as punches, drills, counter-sinks, rimers, screw-taps, &c. ; 
the use of the simple machine tools ; a facility of producing pieces in the rough, 
a knowledge of the constituent parts of a watch, the practice of drawing watches, 
and all their parts. 

The details of the practical teaching are so numerous that it is impossible to 
give them here. Strict attention is paid to the perfection of the work, and to 
the exact proportions of size. The parts most minutely examined for the mak- 
ing of the pieces in the rough are the lever, escapements, the balances, the cut- 
ting and setting of the jewels the position of the wheels, &c. The instruction 
of the complete watchmaker embraces a knowledge of all parts of the divided 
labor ; it must also familiarize the pupil with the geometrical proportions of the 
parts of a watch, enable him to judge of its movement, to undertake improve- 
ments, and even to devise new systems. 

This instruction is given by a professor and his assistant, both practical watch- 
makers. . $ 

In the year 1860 there were 13 pupils, four of whom had completed the course 
at its close. In 1860-61 there were only 11 pupils, as none are admitted but 
those who display more than the average talent. 

Workshops for Clocks.—The object of these is to improve this branch of manu- 
factures in the Black Forest. Owing to the peculiar organization of the clock 
manufacture, it is very difficult to establish the principle of division of labor in 
this branch ; the instruction given, therefore, is such as to enable every pupil to 
take any work that he can obtain in establishments already existing, or to set 
up a workshop of his own. It is indispensable that, while more especially culti- 
vating the branch for which he feels most inclined, he must none the less learn , 
to make complete movements, and to prepare the different pieces in the rough, 
otherwise he could not be of much use in the present manufactories of the Black 
Forest. It is nevertheless necessary for him to know the system of the division 
of labor, and the use of the more expensive and more perfect machines, so as to 
be able to take advantage of them whenever an opportunity occurs. 

The instruction is divided into: 1. The general elementary teaching com- 
mon to all the pupils; 2. The general improvement of the pupil in all the 
branches, but with a more particular study of that for which the pupil is 
best fitted. 
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The pupil has to acquire: Dexterity in filing, drilling, turning; the knowl- 
edge of materials, and manner of treating them; the making of the different 
tools; instruction in the use of the various machines required in the manufacture 
of clocks ; the knowledge of the constituent parts of a clock, their purpose, and 
execution. The concluding instruction consists in teaching how to make the 
cases, barrels, and wheels; the moving powers; the conditions indispensable for 
good working of the wheels; the making of ordinary movements; striking and 
repeating clocks ; finishing with pieces in the rough. As there are always in the 
workshops pupils of various degrees of proficiency, this last course can not be 
divided into sections. The instruction is given by a professor. 

The Furtwangen school has in all six professors, one of whom is director ; 

’ there are also two workmen and one man servant. 

During the last year there were 80 pupils: 


In the industrial school of the first year, ‘ 29 
os second year, ll 
# " third year, 9 
In the workshops { - —e WAR ORES ¢ 4 


Fifty-four boys, from 8 to 14 years of age, and 18 girls, from 8 to 13, have 
attended the school for free-hand drawing. The yearly sum allowed for the 
school by the government is at present 10,000 florins. 


PLAITING SCHOOLS. 

Another of the staple industries of the Black Forest is straw-plaiting, and this 
also has been encouraged by the opening of schools. In 1851 a school for girls 
was established at Furtwangen under an able mistress, and in this school skilful 
workers were trained who have since themselyes become mistresses. Numerous 
other schools for straw-plaiting have been opened in the Black Forest. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

There is a school of agriculture at Hochburg, with 21 pupils; of arboriculture 
at Carlsruhke, for only eight or ten weeks, with 10 pupils; of horticulture at 
Carlsruhe, with 13 pupils; of grazing and meadow culture at Carlsruhe, with 
16 pupils. 

The agricultural school at Hochburg was founded in 1848, on the national 
domain. Its course of instruction is ample, with 12 lessons a week in winter, 
and 17 in summer, and extends through three years. The practical instruction 
in the first year is devoted to ordinary farm labor; in the second, to the care 
of animals generally ; and the third year in particular to horses. Instruction is 
gratuitous. Each pupil receives a gratuity of $16, and regular wages for his 
work, amounting the first year to $28 ; the second, to $37 ; and the third, to $46. 
The cost of. board is about $70 dollars a year. 

The knowledge of agriculture is also propagated in the primary schools, the 
masters of which are bound to give lectures on the subject beyond the limits of 
elementary teaching, properly so called, especially to the improvement and even- 
ing classes. The central commiszion of agriculture sends competent persons to 
see that this instruction is properly given, and awards prizes to the masters who 
perform this part of their duty with distinguished ability. 

For the diffusion of knowledge concerning agriculture there is, under the 
direction of the central commission of the Grand Duchy, an agricultural society 
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which extends its action over the whole country. At the end of 1862 this society 
numbered 11,934 members, and it publishes a weekly journal of agriculture 
which has a circulation of 9,000 copies, 


MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

In 1820, the Grand Duke Louis founded the School of Cadets for the educa- 
tion of young officers; but its existing organization dates only from 1851. 
Youths are admitted to this school from 15 to 18 years of age, after being recog- 
nized as fit for the military service, and having proved that they possess the 
requisite instruction, which comprises all that is taught in the gymnasia of the 
Grand Duchy as far as the fourth class inclusively. 

The studies last three years, and embrace : 

Theoretical Course——German and French mathematics, the military code, tac- 
tics, the military art, fortification, history, geography, land-surveying. 

Practical Courses.—Infantry and artillery exercises, manceuvres, and the use 
of arms, fortification, surveying, and reconnoitering. 

Gymnastics.—Feneing and sword exercise; gymnastics, riding, swimming. 

The number of cadets, in 1867, was 60. 

There is likewise at Carlsruhe an improving school for superior officers. 


SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS. 

At Carlsruhe there is a central school of gymnastics partly supported by the 
government, the object of which is to train all those who intend to teach this 
branch of education. Those candidates who are already employed in teaching 
gymnastics in various degrees complete their training in this establishment ; such 


persons as are employed in assisting the actual professors of gymnastics are also 
admitted. In case of need, assistance is granted to these candidates. 

This institution is also in connection with the establishments of public instruc- 
tion at Carlsruhe, and especially with the lyceum. The pupils of the last-named 
schools receive their gymnastic lessons there, and a part at least of the pupils 
of other public schools may also be admitted. 


The experience of Baden in reference to Trade schools is, that the attendance 
of pupils should not be obligatory, and that every pupil should be required to 
pay a small fee. If the instruction is good and cheap, those likely to be improved 
will attend, and if only a moderate tuition is required and paid in advance, they 
will attend more promptly, regularly, and diligently. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION IN BAVARIA. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Tur Kingdom of Bavaria, on an area o. 29,617 English square 
miles in 1864, had 4,807,440 inhabitants, of whom 679 out of every 
1000 were engaged in agriculture, and 227 in mechanical arts and 
commerce, and the balance in other occupations. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Bavaria, in 
1864, amounted to 46,720,597 florins, of which 902,507 florins were 
expended for general instruction and 138,578 for technical, making 
a total of 1,041,085 by the two departments for educational pur- 
poses. This amount was independent of all local expenditure, 
which raised the sum to about 4,000,000 florins. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by two 
offices; those of general education by the Minister of Education 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, and those of a special character by the 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 

1. Primary or Common Schools, ( Volksschulen.)—Of these there 
were in 1863, 7,118 schools with 8,937 teachers and 946,275 pupils. 
Besides the primary-schools there are 1,550 Sunday and holiday- 
schools, (Sonn-und Feiertagsschulen,) open one or two hours on cer- 
tain evenings and on Sundays, completing and extending the course 
pursued in the primary-schools, with 129,128 pupils. So general is 
the attendance on elementary-schools, public and private, that all 
but eight per cent. of the recruits who joined the army in 1864 read 
and wrote well. Besides the regular primary schools, there are 91 
infant schools, with 6,796 pupils, and 143 private schools, with 6,853 
pupils, most of whom are in elementary studies. Taking the whole 
of the kingdom, there is one primary-school for every 530 inhab- 
itants. 

2. Secondary Schools.—95 Latin schools or preparatory gymna- 
siums, with 8,205 pupils; 28 classical gymnasiums, with 3,800 
pupils; 6 real or scientific gymnasiums, with 1,200 pupils; 30 pub- 
lic high-schools for girls, with 1,200, and 148 boatding-schools for 
girls, with 6,853 pupils. 5 
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3. Superior Schools—10 lyceums, with university studies, at- 
tended by 700 scholars, (mostly Catholic, preparing for the priest- 
hood;) 3 universities, (Munich, Wirzburg, Erlangen,) each with 
four faculties, and a total of 2,959 students in 1867; 1 academy of 
gcience, with cabinet of natural history, royal library of 800,000 
volumes, chemical laboratory, (under Baron de Liebig,) which are 
made subservient to the university.at Munich. The conservatorium 
‘of scientific collections and laboratories embraces 12 sections, and 
has an income of 48,000 florins from the government. 

4. Special and Professional Schools.—Bavaria is well supplied 
with institutions adapted to special occupations and classes, viz. : 

10 Normal schools for primary schooi teachers, with 78 teachers and 518 

pupils. 

3 Seminary courses for secondary school teachers, (one in each university, 

with 96 seminarists. 

4 Superior agricultural schools, with 29 agricultural sections in the trade 

schools; with an aggregate of 2,114 pupils. 

1 School of forestry, with 40 pupils. 

1 School of horticulture, with 30 pupils. 

1 School of veterinary surgery, with 18 teachers and 140 pupils. 

2 Commercial schools, with 18 commercial divisions in the trade schools, and 

an aggregate of 2,000 pupils. 

29 Trade schools, with an agricultural, commercial, and mechanical section. 

3 Polytechnic schools—now existing as 1 Central Polytechnic at Munich, 1 

School of Arts at Nuremberg, and the School of Machinery at Augsburg. 
1 Academy of painting and sculpture, with 1 director, 13 professors, and 231 
pupils. 
1 School of architecture, with 9 teachers, and 143 pupils. 
261 Schools of drawing, of which 121 are independent, and 140 are united 
with other institutions—with 9,973 pupils. ; 
1 Conservatorium of music, with 1 director, 14 teachers, and 94 pupils. 

10 Schools of music. 

1 Central and 9 provincial institutions for the deaf and dumb, with a total 
of 23 teachers and 256 pupils. 

1 Institution for the blind, with 3 teachers, 13 assistants, and 76 pupils. 

1 Institution for idiotic children, with 3 teachers and 23 pupils. 

3 Schools of midwifery, with 14 teachers and 132 students. 

35 Orphan institutes, with 1,400 children; and 75 rescue homes for neglected 

and vicious children, with 2,250 inmates. 

Besides the royal library of 800,000 volumes, the University of Munich has a 
library of 150,000; that of Wurzburg, 100,000 volumes; of Erlangen, 140,000 
volumes ; and 24 public libraries, with an aggregate of 2,000,000 volumes. 

The logical arrangements of the schools of science and literature 
in the system of Public and Special Instruction in Bavaria impressed 
the French Commissioners so favorably, that they have represented 
them in the accompanying diagram. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN BAVARIA. 


SYSTEM AND INSTITUTIONS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Bavaria was one of the first states in Germany to found a school 
of art, in its highest sense, and one of the earliest to apply instruc- 
tion in science to the development of mechanical industry, and to 
bring its young artisans and workmen of every kind into systematic 
courses of technical instruction.* 

The Academy of Art in Nuremberg was founded by Sandrart in 
1662, and after being long conducted by him, gained new distinction 
under Preissler, and no school of art out of Munich has done so 
much in our day to develop taste and skill in artisans and artists as 
the Royal School of Art, and several private schools of drawing now 
in successful operation in that quaint old town. 

The first Technical School, so called, in Germany, was opened in 
Nuremberg in 1823, under the lead of Scharrer, afterwards mayor 
of the city, who gave the impulse, by providing instruction one 
hour on Sunday, and two evenings in the week, in drawing (free- 
hand and architectural) and mathematics. He was assisted by Hei- 
deloff, architect, and Hermann, afterwards professor in the Poly- 
technic and counselor of state. The school was adopted by the 
municipal authorities, and as the instruction was of the best kind, 
it was completely successful, and by the expansion of its studies and 
length of term, grew into a Trade School, under the law of 1834, 
till 1836, when it had 7 teachers, with 490 pupils (one-fourth of 
them journeymen) in 11 divisions, receiving instruction in mathe- 
matics, drawing, modeling, molding and casting metals, wood-carv- 
ing, &c. The pupils of this school, (called, in 1836, Mechanic 
School,) created a new trade for this district of Bavaria; and the 
example of special schools on Sunday, evenings, and holidays, was 
followed by other cities, until in several of them the mechanic 
schools grew into polytechnic schools—Maunich in 1827, Nuremberg 
in 1829, and Augsburg in 1833, none of which, however, attained 
to the highest scientific development—the pupils not being required 
to go through a thorough course of theoretical study, as in some 
other institutions of this class. In all, the plan of instruction was 
pretty much the same, but gradually Munich turned its force 
towards construction and engineering; Augsburg and Nuremberg 
to mechanical handicrafts. In 1862 the school at Munich was di- 
vided into two parts, the polytechnic proper, and the school for con- 
struction and engineering. 





* For the details of this system, see National Education, Part I, German States, Bavaria. 
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* In 1864 the whole systent of real-schools, trade-schools, and poly- 
technic schools, which had grown up since 1808, was reorganized. 
After the law of 1808, real-schools and real-institutes were set up 
in the large centres of population parallel with the progymnasiums 
and gymnasiums. The real-schools added to the elementary course 
the study of French, drawing, the elements of natural histery, and 
algebra. ‘The real-institute added to the real-school course, which 
usually terminated at the fourteenth year, the natural sciences, more 
of mathematics, history, general philosophical studies, as well as the 
literature of modern languages. This course, if carried out, occu- 
pied four years, and was intended to prepare for higher academical 
studies and for special careers, such as financiers, merchants, &c. 
The system did not work well, and was modified in 1816—the real- 
institutes being discontinued, and the real-schools converted into 
higher burgher-schools—which were only the higher classes of an 
elementary school. The deficiency of State realistic seminaries was 
partially supplied by the municipal authorities, associations and in- 
individuals, in artisan schools, further-improvement or Sunday- 
- schools, mechanic schools, and polytechnic institutes, in which the 
arts of design and drawing received particular attention. To give 
this new instruction, which the necessities of society had created, 
thorough organization and symmetry, the government, in 1829 and 
in 1833, decreed the establishment of technical schools in all the 
large cities of the kingdom. The law of 1833 discontinued the 
higher burgher-schools and laid down the outline of a course of in- 
struction for the technical schools, which was perfected by the 
law of 1836. The object of the technical schools, in the language 
of the law, is “to carry the sciences into industry, and to put indus- 
trial pursuits themselves upon a footing corresponding to the prog- 
ress of technical art and the competition of foreign industry.” With 
this aim the technical schools had their central point in the exact 
sciences, and were preparatory for, 1, the artist's vocation proper ; 
2, the technical branches of the public service, especially architec- 
ture, mining, salt works, and forests; 3, for technical departments 
of civil life; 4, for strictly civic vocations, particularly for carrying 
on improvements in manufacturing, agricultural, and mechanical 
industries, , 

In the development of this system there sprung up, and existed 
in 1863, the following institutions: 

1. Schools of arts and trades, or technical gymnasiums, with an 
agricultural, commercial, and mechanic arts division. Of these 
there were twenty-nine, in as many centres of population and in- 
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dustry. They received pupils at twelve years of age, and dismissed 
them at the end of three years. With several were connected pre- 
paratory schools, and with all, a Sunday and holiday or feast-day 
school for apprentices and journeymen. 

2. Polytechnic schools or technical lyceums. Of these there were 
three, located at Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg. They received 
their pupils at the completion of their fifteenth year, and with a 
preparation equal to the attainments of the graduates of the tech- 
nical gymnasium. 

3. Special courses, or schools for the completion of technical in- 
struction: (1;) engineering in the polytechnic school at Munich; 
(2,) mining, foundries, and salt works in the department of public 
economy in the University of Munich; (3,) higher forestry service 
in the Royal Forestry School at Aschaffenburg, and one year in the 
University; (4,) higher agricultural training, in the Central School 
of Agriculture at Weihenstephan, near Freising; (5,) for the fine 
arts, including architecture and ornamentation of an artistic character, 
the Royal Academy of Arts in Munich, and (6,) for higher chemical 
analysis, the laboratories of the Academy of Science, the Conserva- 
torium, and the University. 


This system, although it developed a prodigiéus amount of scien- 
tific and artistic talent, and in several directions, of improved indus- 
trial fabrics, did not satisfy all the wants of different classes and 
different industries. In consequence of “urgent pressure from the 
Department of Commerce and Public Instruction,” the king promul- 
gated in 1864 a new law respecting technical institutions, according 
to which they are now classified and administered. 


EXISTING ORGANIZATION OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The system of technical instruction, as organized under the law 
of 1864, and in force after 1868, when the classes under the former 
system will have completed their curriculum, and the new classes 
will be in full operation, consists of— 

L The trade-school, (gewerbschulen—twenty-nine in all, located 
in the principal centres of population and industries,) designed to 
impart a fitting general education, and the theoretical knowledge 
preparatory to different occupations, and the professions in which 
science forms the basis of the highest success. The instruction be- 
gins where the common school leaves off, and while it is passably. 
complete ‘in itself, it is the systematic preparation for a more ex- 
tended course in commercial and agricultural studies which can be 
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organized in the institution with the sanction of the highest author- 
ities, or pursued in the special institutions of a higher grade. 

Eight of these institutions, one in the chief town of each of the 
eight districts or circles into which the kingdom for administrative 
purposes is divided, are designated in the law as district or higher 
trade-schools. 

II. The real-gymnasium—this class of schools, of which there are 
six, one in the chief town of each of the six provinces, is of a higher 
grade than the trade-school, and includes, in a four years’ course, 
the study of Latin and one or more modern foreign languages. It 
presupposes the attainments of the primary-school and of the first 
year of the classical gymnasium, with which its first year is par- 
allel. The final examination and certificate entitles to admission 
into the polytechnic school at Munich, and into the university, for 
participation in such studies as do not fall within the special limits 
of the three faculties of theology, jurisprudence, and medicine, and 
if found qualified after special examination, into the higher special 
schools of forestry, agriculture, veterinary science, or separate 
branches of the public service. 

III. The polytechnic school at Munich, in which the different 
professional studies of engineering, architecture, technical chem- 
istry, trade and commerce, are treated independently of each other, 
in courses of two years each, on the basis of a common scientific 
instruction in mathematics and the natural sciences, and the art of 
drawing, pursued to the extent deemed necessary for each profes- 
sional course. 

The Royal School of Machinery at Augsburg, and the Royal 
School of Art at Nuremberg, both of which were polytechnic 
schools up to 1865, are not yet permanently organized as part of 
the system. Their present course of instruction exceeds the course 
of the district trade-schools, and falls short of the Central Poly- 
technic School. 

With each of these institutions or their teachers are associated, 
more or less directly, supplementary schools and classes, designed 
to impart instruction in subjects of immediate utility to apprentices 
and workmen in various crafts and occupations; and above them 
all in the lectures, collections, libraries and laboratories of the uni- 
versities, and in the higher special schools of agriculture, forestry, 
and art, the student can carry his artistic, artisan, or purely scien- 
tific studies to the highest point. 

We append the substance of the regulations recently issued for 
the government of these schools: 
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TRADES SCHOOLS. 

The trades schools of Bavaria were originally known by the name of agricul- 
tural and industrial schools, but received their present name in the decree of 
1864. They are generally government institutions, but the municipalities or as- 
sociations contribute more or less to the support of some of them, the teachers 
being appointed by the power that supports them, although all the appoint- 
ments must be confirmed by government. 

The qualifications for admission are that the candidate shall be between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen; shall be able to read, write and compose without 
gross blunders in spelling or language; shall be master of the first four rules of 
arithmetic, and possess a proper knowledge of religion. 

- The plan of studies occupies three years, and is as follows: 


Hi week. 
Religion, . .. 


Igebra, , 
Natural History, Amnneneoges samwecece 
Physics, . . 

Drawing, ° 

Modeling and embossing, J cecccosiece ose 
DOM datnvsday cine coesie So eaieawet 
Plane geometry, pepesencapeecne as dvece 
Descriptive “ 

Solid geometry and plane oa 


SOSCOCPr DS OPP BOO DO DOP DO 
> I 0D oO BOD Hh OS mh © bo bo Ww bo 


Chemistry, 
Popular mechanics,......... sovpeacece 


Making thirty hours a week for each class. 

In some places part of the scholars pursue a commercial or agricultural course 
of study, varying in some particulars from the above. Those in the commercial 
section omit drawing and embossing, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and me- 
chanics, devoting three hours more a week to French during the whole course, 
and studying calligraphy, arithmetic, the science, geography and history of 
commerce, and in the last class, English. 

Those in the agricultural section omit natural history, physics, algebra, de- 
scriptive geometry and plane geometry, mechanics, and French, and have 
only two hours a week in drawing. They add to the course the study of hus- 
bandry and rural economy, with practical labor on the farm, nine hours in the 
first class, six in the second and third. 

Sunday, Holiday, and Evening Trades Schools, 

Connected with the district trade-schools there is a higher class of supple- 
mentary schools whose object is to impart a free education to those apprentices 
or workmen whose education has been neglected, and to offer the means of far- 
ther advance to those who have finished the course of the trade schools, in the 
buildings of which they are generally held, although in some cases they form 
separate institutions. The only requirement for admission is having attended 
the primary-schools during the six years required by law. The instructors are 
generally the teachers of the trade-schools, but practical workmen are engaged 
to teach particular handicrafts. The schools are held on Sundays, holidays, and 
two evenings in the week. The course is divided into two sections, the ele- 
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mentary, which is a continuation of the course pursued at the primary-schools, 
and the special section, dealing with matters of trade and commerce, and with 
practical trades or handicrafts. b 

Tn the elementary section are taught religion, German, arithmetic, and draw- 
ing. Under German are included composition, commercial style, &c. 

In the special section are taught drawing, embossing, modeling, arithmetic in 
its applications to trade and commerce, geometry, natural history, the history 
of staples, mercantile book-keeping, and practical exercises in different trades 
and handicrafts. There are fourteen of these institutions, attended by 560 
scholars, They are supported by the communes or from other locai sources, 


THE REAL-GYMNASIUMS. 

The real-gymnasiums of Bavaria, sometimes called technical gymnasiums, 
have for their aim to give “the requisite preparation for entering upon the study 
of a profession which demands an intimate acquaintance with the exact sci- 
ences.” They are at once literary and scientific. There are six of these schools. 

They are all government institutions, and the teachers, who must have been 
graduates of a Latin-school, a polytechnic school, and have spent at least one 
vear at a university in their special study, are considered government employés. 

Pupils are admitted between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, after having 
completed the course at a Latin-school, or passing an examination upon the 
studies there pursued. Hospitants are received only exceptionally. The aca- 
demical year begins October Ist and ends August 15th, with a fortnight’s holi- 
day at Easter. The courses are all obligatory and as follows: 

Course [—Religion, 2 hours per week; Algebra, 4; Plane geometry, 3; 
German, 4; Latin, 4; French, 4; Geography, 3; Drawing, 6.—Total, 30 hours. 

Course II—Religion, 2 hours per week; Algebra, 3; Plane geometry, 2; 
Natural history, (zoélogy and botany,)4; German, 3; Latin, 4; French, 4; 
Geography, 2; Drawing, 6.—Total, 30 hours. 

Course I1J.—Religion, 2 hours per week; Solid geometry, 2; Algebra and 
trigonometry, 4; Physics, 5; Descriptive geometry, 2; German, 2; Latin, 3; 
French, 3; History, 2; Drawing and embossing, 6.—Total, 31 hours. 

Course IV.—Religion, 2 hours per week; Elements of higher analysis, 2; 
Analytical geometry, 2; Descriptive geometry, 3; Mineralogy and chemistry, 
5; Latin, 3; French, 2; English, 4; History, 2; Drawing and modeling, 6.— 
Total, 31 hours. 

Annual written and oral examinations take place, and the pupil who fails 
two years in succession in one of the lower classes is excluded from the school. 
At the close of the course a pupil may demand to be specially examined for an 
absolutorium, which is in writing, and extends over three days, as follows: 

First day.—1. A religious theme to be completed in one hour; 2. A histor- 
ical essay in German on some given subject, three hours; 3. A problem in 
descriptive geometry, two hours; 4. Two themes, one in zodlogy, one in bot- 
any, one hour. : 

Second day.—1. Solution of two problems in the lower and one in the higher 
analysis, two hours; 2. Solution of two problems, one injelementary and one 
in analytical geometry, two hours; 3. Two themes in physics, one hour; 4. A 
French composition, two hours. 

Third day.—1. Solution of two problems in trigonometry, two hours; 2. Two 
themes in chemistry, one to have reference to mineralogy, one hour; 3. A Latin 
composition, two hours; 4. An English composition, two hours. 

Every scholar pays 20 florins annually; hospitants only half this sum if they 
attend but one course. The whole may be remitted to poor and capable students, 


+ 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

In the organic system of the technical institutions, the polytechnic school 
stands in immediate connection with the real gymnasium, and forms the apex 
of the system of technical instruction. 

In place of three, the law designs to place at least one school on the basis of a 
broad and thorough scientific preparation, and then to provide for at least four 
leading interests by a complete course in each. 

It is divided into— 

A. A general class, and 

B. Special classes for individual branches of technical business. 

The general class or division comprises a course of two years, and its object 
is to impart instruction in the mathematical and natural sciences, and the art 
of drawing to the extent required to make them a general foundation for the 
commencement of sevarate branches of technical studies, and at the same time 
to constitute a course of general scientific culture. 

The special classes are to impart knowledge of and skill in the particular 
sciences required in individual branches of technical business, and these studies, 
in organic connection with the studies of the general class, are to complete the 
technical professional education. 

The polytechnic school comprises four special classes or divisions :— 

A. For architecture, the course extending over two ycars. 

B. For mechanical engineering, the course extending over two years. 

C. For technical chemistry, the course extending over two years. 

D. For trade and commerce, the course extending over one year. 

The principal object of the polytechnic school is to treat the different profes- 
sional studies independently of each other. 

The preliminary studies lead up to these, and must therefore precede these in 
the degree prescribed and deemed necessary. 

In order that the regular gradations which are considered absolutely 
necessary may be observed, the students must strictly follow the course of 
instruction laid down. ~ 


A.—GENERAL DIVISION. 
COURSE I. 
LESSONS. Hours in the Week. Semester I. 
Analytical geometry 
yoy and integral calculus 


Mathematical PEs. ccc ntncncncaecncacnces ececeee 

Applied physics with practical exercises..........++++- 0 
Elements of architectural construction.............- 6 
Elements of machine emma: eeseveccocecces docee 


Zoilogy 


ome Een Soaggee eccee PLR Ee 

nch language eeccece eccccccccccece eeccee caecceee 

Italian la ° 

History of German literature........csceseceseeeeeees 


DWWOMOUARARAOaARY A 
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COURSE I. 

LESSONS. Hours in the Week. SemesterI. II. 
Applied mechanics. ..............+.- pv edéslsviens ody 5 
Application of to perspective, 

shading and stone-cutting..... arecnnes penecaes oS 3 
Spec chemistry .....++++. eevccccccone vececceccces : ; 
MMMM. i8iv0 elas csdacewsscccsvocccscs®. 6 

b6.cc60edenes su cmhpihne Sbtden tr iaeweD da¥d de 4 
se ramen 
Machine designing (elements of construction)...........6 6 
General knowl Ae of machinery... ... Ce evccccccccees 6 6 
Constitutional and administrative law.............s+- 4 0 
French language....... petudeSdbbevcecces ededdotess 3 : 

AG DAMON. 00's vets cvnveecurecocereseveveses 3 

felon lanes joe CeeeeWoeseeredodes eorccccecccces 3 3 


B.—SPECIAL DIVISIONS. 
I. ARcHITECTURAL CLass. 

On entering this class the pupil is supposed to be in possession of such 
knowledge of the subjoined subjects as is taught in the two courses of the 
general division. 

Analytical geometry, differential and integral calculus, analytical and applied 
mechanics, mathematical and applied physics, general and special chemistry, 
applied descriptive geometry, oryctognosy, geology, architectural and mechani- 
cal designing, drawing, (the latter studied during two hours a week,) and 





political economy. 
COURSE L. 
a. For architects and building engineers in common. 
Lessons. Hours in the week. SemesterI. I. 
General civil engineering. .........+.ssesseeeceseeees 2 2 
Knowledge of building materials, and of sanitary 

matters connected with building........... eosceee 0 4 
Estimates of cost, and conditions of contract........... 4 0 
Plan drawing (Situations zeichnen)........+++ ceepecees 4 4 

(0.) Separate instruction for architects. 
Architectural styles and history of architecture......... 4 4 
Plans of elevation (Hochbauten).......+seececeseeees 14 14 
Figure and landscape drawing..,.......sseeeceseeess 4 4 

Separate instruction for building engineers. 
Re PEE 0c cece cepesccesseespeccsevevsessees 4 4 
os Ma coconssacionvessscovcceetpas enéeees 8 
VRTOMCHTY.. .cecvcccvevccccccvcsccccs 6 
The construction of machinery......... eceseccece eeeet 4 
COURSE Ul. 

(a) For architects and building engineers in common, 
Plans of architectural buildings.............+ soccceae = 
Plans of engineering works of construction....... aucoue. Ss 
Stone cutting and modeling. .........ccccecceeees we 
Constitutional and administrative WW iccccescccsecsor §6@ 
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(0.) Separate instruction for architects. 
History of architecture. ...........eeeeeeeeeecceeees 2 
Elements of the science of road building, bridge 
building, and the construction of water works......2 


Measurement. .......6+++500+ b UND dbiee breaded cbva® 
Plans of architectural buildings... .. conevettberedeoele 


Separate instruction for engineers. 
Science of road making and of doesnt water works.6 


History of engineering. .......... deen decese doccccceeD 
Plans of engineering works. . Oe eoepeccccccccccccocceed 


orn 9 


@w on 


If. MecuHanicat EnGingeRine. 

On entering this division the pupil is supposed to be in possession of such 
knowledge of the subjoined subjects as is imparted in the two courses of the 
general division: 

Differential and integral calculus, analytical geometry, the application of 
descriptive geometry, mathematical and applied physics, designing (architectu- 
ral and mechanical,) general knowledge of machinery, analytical and applied 
mechanics, general and special chemistry, geology. 


COURSE II. 

Lessoys. * Hours of the week. SemesterI. II. 
Theory of machinery a ammeneeineds soseoocoit it 
Construction of machinery Sedvodcscevésesers soos 14 
Exercises in designing............ ecccccccccces occee8 8 
Railway, canal, &., engineering... ... Cevescecovcvsceed 0 
Leveling and measurements........... epecesceceese 0 4 
Manufacturing engineering (Fabrikbau).. -opccccece pene’ 3 
Pin nad 06. 0bbbne6b5ane90h066008sse000400% 5 0 
Secheateas (of en building trades, and 

implement making). .........cecssssecceseseces 0 
Excursions: practical work in the mechanical work- 
shops ....... ecccdecvccee Shgugeesbens ccoseosnee § 8 


III. Tecunitcat CuemisTRyY. 


On entering this division the pupil is supposed to be in possession of such 
knowledge of the subjoined subjects as is imparted in the two courses of the 
general division : 

Zodlogy, botany, oryctognosy, geology, mathematical and applied physics, 
general and special chemistry, architectural drawing. 


COURSE I. 

LESSONS. Hours in the week. Semester I. 
Elementary mechanics... ........se++. eneevereeeces 5 
Technical physics (pyrotechnics)............ ‘ 
Technical chemistry. .........ccsseeees ees 





Elements of mechanical designing.......... . 
Knowledge of building materials. ...........seeeeee0 
Political economy........... Oe pecccescccoeccccess 
Work in the GRMN. 0s. cdsticcssedecqesecsseed 0 


CoSoPauca ft 
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2 
Lgssows. Hours of the week. SemesterI. II. 
General theory of machinery....:....... Pose tech oboe 6 6 
‘General civil engineering... ............... NSE ae 2 32 
Metallurgy, including ~~ and casting......... see "0 
Physical chemistry. ...... Bere cee OSPR MSE. oS 5 C 
Technology. .......s0eccceee panseccccscsegosoooocss 5 5 
Work in the laboratory... TITILIT VILL oe @6=—« 
IV. Traps anv Commerce 
SOLE COURSE. 
Lessons. Hours of the week. SemesterI. II. 
Theory of commerce, including the sciences of the 
GOIIOUED, 0.0 0 o b00 oc cn cnccennc ¢cceces.s ccc eS 6 
Commercial geography and commercial statistics beseacsa 2 2 
BOF GUUIIIUED, 0 cose cccvccqeesesscasccceceute 0 2 
Laws relating to commerce and bills of exchange....... 0 3 
Political arithmetic.......... Jn th-dtaees oa openers 0 3 
Commercial arithmetic. ........0ccccccsccccccccccess 3 0 
SPUN GE GIO . coc ceteccesccccccvcceccoecce 3 3 
Mechanics (as applied to the means of transport)........ 0 2 
ETS 6.66650 66ncdccccoosccsiecooces er 0 
Constitutional and administrative law....... eescesssees 4 0 
i annie oh on aleenso decd sgeeneté es 6 3 3 
English... . CesewRAEs Cnty Sony Rage Kes po coweeee 3.6 68 
MU yScdevrerrasraneVedscciseces sdaedrcaaeeeoeces 8 6 68 
Mercantile correspondence i in French and English Lda seee o 3 


Previous to the commencement of a term of studies, the directors of the 
establishment must determine, with the aid of the masters of the various 
divisions, the programme of studies; and this must then be published. 

The institution is managed by a board of directors. 

Admission to the special divisions or schools is based on a thorough mastery 
of the two preparatory courses, and to their equivalent in mental discipline and 
knowledge obtained in a real gymnasium. 

On entering the Polytechnic School, regular pupils and hospitants, must pay 
an admission fee of five florins. 

The school honorarium is twenty florins per semester. Hospitants pay four 
or six florins, according to the number of lessons they take weekly. 

For participation in the work of the laboratory, pupils pay fifteen florins, and 
hospitants twenty florins. 

Individuals giving proof of special worth and abilities, and at the same time 
of incapacity to pay, may be absolved from payment of the above fees. 

An absolutorial examination is held at the close of each school-year, the 
subject of examination being fixed by the professors in council. ~ 

Such are the principal provisions of the new regulations for the government 
. of the Central Polytechnic School at Munich. 

Up to the reorganization of technical instruction in 1864, the three schools 
at Munich, Nuremberg and Augsburg, had the same general characteristics. 
Under the present plan, much higher scientific culture will be attainable at 
Munich, while a very thorough special course in construction and manufactures 
will be given, the first at Augsburg, and the last at Nuremberg. 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Out of the many excellent institutions and classes for technical training in 
the arts of construction, ornamentation, and industrial production generally, of 
which we have received récent programmes or find described in the Reports of 
the French and English Commissions, we will present specimens of each grade. 


SUNDAY IMPROVEMENT-SCHOOLS. 

The Sunday-school in Germany is not, in its aim and instruction, identical 
with the institution known by that name in England and the United States, the 
great leading object and characteristic of the latter being almost ignored in the 
former—we mean religious instruction. The name is sometimes applied to 
schools taught in the evening of other days, or in the morning for one or two 
hours before nine o’clock, in harvest time and on church holidays, although 
generally these last are called by the name of the day on which they are held. 
All of these schools, however called, are in the first place review or repetition 
schools, for those who have left at the age of twelve or fourteen the in- 
struction given in the regular primary-school, or they continue elementary 
instruction in the direction of the special occupation in which the pupils are 
already engaged, or for which they are destined. In the latter condition, they 
are frequently known as trade improvement-schools, commercial improvement- 
schools, or agricultural improvement-schools. In this view of their aim and 
methods, they constitute a highly valuable part at once of the system of pop- 
ular and of technical instruction. Infrequent and short as the sessions are, they 
fix a large amount of valuable knowledge in the memory by timely repetition, 
and add to the stock just that kind of knowledge which in his daily avocations 
the pupil feels to be necessary and useful, and which thus passes as it were into 
the substance of the mind—his daily thinking and practice. Such educators as 
Niemeyer, with a full knowledge of the operation of these schools, expresses 
himself very favorable to this class of schools. “It would be a great gain in 
every place, large or small, city or village, if young persons, servants, appren- 
tices, clerks, could have, every week, even one or two hours of regular instruc- 
tion and mental exercise, under the care of a well-qualified teacher.” Although 
the practice has been opposed, on account of its violating the usual observance 
of Sunday, and its interfering with the engagements of teachers as organists, 
and adding to their already heavily-taxed services, as well as on account of the 
very restricted range of instruction—the system continues; and Further Im- 
provement Schools, under some name, and on several hours of the week, con- 
Stitute an important part of the elementary and technical education of the 
working classes of Germany. 

Sunday-schools have existed in Wurtemberg since 1695, (for children not yet 
confirmed, and to prepare them for confirmation,) in Baden since 1754, in Prus- 
sia since 1763, and in Bavaria since 1803. They are established by law in 
Austria, Bavaria, Coburg-Gotha, Nassau, and other States, while in Saxony 
and Hesse their institution depends on the action of the separate communities. 

~ When they exist by law, the same studies are pursued as in the regular common 
or primary-school, and always attended by those whose opportunities of school- 
attendance on week-day schools have been abridged. There is, however, in 
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these States frequently a class of pupils who have completed the regular course 
at fourteen years of age, and devoted two years more to additional instruction. 
With these pupils, and in schools in large commercial, mechanical, and other 
centres, the instruction is generally technical, and is given by experts, and is, 
not unfrequently, of the highest value. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AT NUREMBERG. 


The technical school founded in 1823, when on Sunday mornings the architect 
Heideloff gave instruction in free-hand and architectural drawing; Hermann, 
professor in the gymnasium, taught mathematics; and Keippler, the mechan- 
ician, taught machine-drawing—has continued to the present time, with a con- 
stantly-widening range of studies in additional classes, which were provided 
for in two evenings of each week. The average attendance from 1837 to 1853 
was 700; in 1854 it was 1,200, and in 1856, it amounted to 1,600. 

The establishment combines the teaching of drawing, modeling, sculpture, 
and engraving, with elementary instruction in geometry, arithmetic, physics, 
and chemistry. The first and most important part of the curriculum is con- 
nected with the arts of design. The first and second courses, graduated ac- 
cording to the capabilities of the pupils, are devoted to free-hand drawing, 
ornaments, architectural drawing, with or without shading, figure-drawing, 
geometrical drawing, and tinting in Indian ink. The third course has four 
divisions, according to the special destination of the pupils: the first division 
comprises every thing connected with ‘Suildings, from the first details of masons’ 
and carpenters’ work to the types and styles of architecture; the second is 
devoted to joiners’ work; the third to turners in wood or metal; the fourth to 
divers trades. 

The second part of the curriculum teaches modeling in wax, clay, or plaster, 
engraving, and sculpture. The third is devoted to arithmetic and geometry 
applied to mensuration of superficies, solids, and to plotting. The fourth.im- 
parts the rudiments of physics and mechanics, so far as applicable to local 
industries. The fifth and last treats of industrial chemistry. These courses 
were attended, in 1864, by 228 pupils for drawing, and 1,354 hearers for the 
other courses. 


SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY SCHOOLS IN MUNICH. 
As a specimen of the city Sunday and holiday schools, we give an account 
of the large central institutions of this class in Munich, from the annual report 
of the committee for 1866-67: 


Every ordinary parish-school bas attached to it a holiday school, which is, 
therefore, called a parish holiday school, and which consists of three classes 
designated by the numbers I, IT, and III. 

There is, in addition to this, a central holiday educational institution, which 
embraces the whole city, and which has also three subdivisions, viz. : 

(a.) The Central Holiday School, an elementary school with three morning 
and three afternoon classes, designated by the numbers IV, V, VI. 

This central holiday school is not, however, supplementary to, or a a 
tion of the parish holiday schools in so far that scholars must n 
into it from these latter. It obtains its scholars from among such as — 0 

through course IV, °@) who having performed their duty in the wee 
schools, have left these with certificate No. 1, and (3) who leaving a higher 
educational’ institution, after the probationary months, have returned to the 
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workshop. Such pupils must not be admitted into the parish holiday schools, 
but must be sent fo the central holiday school. 

(b.) The Journeymen’s School——This embraces four classes, and imparts, dur- 
ing one hour of the morning, elementary instruction to journeymen, who are 
either still within the age fixed for attendance at school, or who, feeling the 
deficiencies of the school instruction they have previously received, voluntarily 
enter their names in this institution. This being once done, they are, like the 
other scholars, bound to attend during the whole year. 

(c.) The Holiday S:hool for Handicrafts, in which instruction is given in—1. 
Geometry and arithmetic; 2. Physics; 3. Technical chemistry; 4. Descriptive 
geometry, theory of machinery, and mechanical designing; 5. Practical me- 
chanics; 6. Free-hand, geometrical, and architectural drawing. 

The last branch of instruction is divided into five regularly-organized classes, 
four of which have of late years had to be subdivided imto eight parallel 
classes, on account of the great number of students attending them. 

The uniformity of the instruction given, and its regularly progressive char- 
acter is insured by the supervision of a technical director, under whom rank 
also the holiday drawing-schools in the suburbs of Au, Haidhausen, and Giesing, 
which form branches of the central drawing-school. 

This central school is so regulated as to be in strict harmony with the system 
of drawing-instruction introduced into all the week-day schools. 


Soie Course. Hours in the week. Semester I. IL 


Theory of commerce, including the sciences of the counting-house,.. 6 
Commercial geography and commercial statistics, 2 
History of commerce, 

Laws relating to commerce and bills of exchange, 

Political arithmetic, 

Commercial arithmetic, 

Knowledge of goods, 

Mechanics, (as applied to the means of transport,) 

Political economy, 

Constitutional and administrative law, 


wCwwwoonwow bo bom 


Previous to the commencement of a term of studies, the directors of the es- 
tablishment must determine, with the aid of the masters of the various divis- 
ions, the programme of studies, and this must then be published. 

It must be observed that in the instruction given in this institution each 
handicraft is taken into due account, so that each pupil may obtain the knowl- 
edge specially required for his trade. 

With the holiday school for handicrafts is connected a lithographic establish- 
ment, which supplies the drawing-schools with systematically-arranged models, 
and thus maintains the regularly progressive character of these. 

The schools enumerated under a, b, and c, constitute together one great 
whole, under the superintendence of a special inspector. The guidance of it is, 
however, beset by great difficulties, and demands an amount of tact and en- 
ergy which will be easily appreciated by those who know, by actual intercourse 
with them, the character of our apprentice boys. It is, therefore, the more to 
be admired that among so large a number of scholars brought into such close 
contact with each other, so few aberrations should have taken place. 

The female holiday schools are, like the male schools, divided into:— 

a. A central holiday school; and 
6. Parish holiday schools. 

The first mentioned consists of three classes, which, to distinguish them from 
the lower holiday schools, are designated by the numbers IV, V, and VI. No. 
IV is, on account of the great number of scholars, subdivided into three classes, 
viz, A, B, and C; and instruction is given both in the morning and in the 
afternoon, in order to render it more easy for the girls to attend. 


8 
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With this school is connected a so-called preliminary division, in which girls 
who have been unfavorably situated with — to the attainment of educatior. 
are enabled to obtain proper instruction. is division has been incorporated 
with the central holiday school, because, as in its object and its methods of 
teaching it holds an exceptional position, it would otherwise be quite isolated ; 
and because, were the pupils who frequent it to be distributed among the parish 
schools, they would fail to obtain the special attention which their case requires, 

In connection with this sehool tlfere is also a class for instruction in partial 
work, which is open to girls who have already gone to service, as well as to 
others. 

The elementary instruction, which increases in each class, and which in 
classes V and VI extends to practical life, was, during the last year, attended 
by 504 girls, and the working class by 125 girls. 

In all its features, both as regards the.teachers and the greater number of the 
scholars, in their efforts to impart and to attain culture and dignity, this school 
offers a most attractive picture of what holiday schools may be. 


Holiday Schools for Girls. 


b. The parish holiday schools for girls, of which there were, during the year, 
11, with 27 classes, also effect much that is good and useful, yet it can not be 
denied that their effectiveness might be far greater. The chief obstacle t» their 
activity is not only the lukewarmness of the scholars themselves, but more es- 
pecially the contempt in which the schools are held by many parents and 
employers. 

rizes, mostly consisting of money, are annually distributed in all these 
schools, and the names of the scholars who have distinguished themselves by 
steady industry are published in the yearly reports. 

During the school-year 1866-67, the number of pupils attending these various 
schools and classes has been as follows:—The Sunday and Holiday School for 
Handicrafts :—Religious classes, 208; arithmetic and geometry, 65; physics, 
64; technical chemistry, 99; descriptive geometry, 62; theory of machinery, 
79; designing, 63; practical mechanics, 50; embossing, 77; chasing, 22; pout f 


itectural drawing, 88; linear, 299; more advanced ornamental drawing, 367; 
free-hand drawing and elements of ornamentation, 296. The Journeyman’s 
School, 167. The Central Holiday School for Boys, 341. The Parish Holiday 
Schools for Boys, 1,467. The Central Holiday School for Girls, 644. The Parish 
Holiday Schools for Girls, 1,303. 


DISTRICT TRADE-SCHOOL AT NUREMBERG. 


The district trade-school at Nuremberg will serve as an example of the high- 
est grade of these schools: 1. The district trade-school; 2. The Sunday-school 
for artisans; 3. The elementary drawing-school. 


1. The district trade-school affords instruction to persons who require for 
the intelligent pursuit of their several callings a knowledge of mathematics, of 
natural philosophy, and facility in drawing and modeling, or to such as wish to 
devote themselves to the technical service of the State. It also serves as 
preparatory to the Polytechnic School. The instruction embraces in a course 
of three years :— 

Religion, German and French languages, history, geography, elementary 
mathematics, physics, thoretical and practical chemistry, mechanics, technology, 
geometry, plane and solid, trigonometry, natural history, free-hand and linear 
drawing, modeling in clay and wax. 

After the first year, pupils who take a commercial career devote more time 
to the French and English languages, arithmetical calculations, and geography 
in reference to the natural resources and industries of nations, and to commer- 
cial forms. Those whose destination is agriculture, pursue chemistry in re‘er- 
ence to soils, and the implements and processes of husbandry. 

The first instruction in drawing is according to Wolff’s principles of rational 
instruction in drawing, the more advanced from large drawings and solid 
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ands. In all the classes there are from seven to eight hours for drawing 
weekly. 

2. The Sunday-school for artisans gives instruction to apprentices and 
journeymen in drawing, modeling, engraving, arithmetic, geometry, physics, 
and chemistry. The instruction in drawing, in three courses, begins with free- 
hand drawing according to Wolffs system; then follows the drawing of orna- 
ments, vases, &c., in outline, with reference to the trade of the pupil, geometric 
drawing, drawing from bas-reliefs; finally.ein the last course, special drawing, 
This is divided into four sections:—a. For builders; 0. For joiners; c. For 
turners; d. For workers at various trades. 

3. The elementary drawing-school is for those boys who are still attending the 
popular school, and who wish later to engage in a trade, after which they entea 
into the trade-school. In two courses drawing and modeling alone are 
taught. 

All these schools in Nuremberg liave a large number of pupils. In 1867 the 
first had 212, the second 1,876, and the last 228 pupils. The school-fees in the 
trade-school and the elementary school amount, at the most, to two florins an- 
nually; on the other hand, there is for apprentices and journeymen under 
eighteen years of age, a strict compulsory scliool attendance. 

The annual income of the above schools from the town and the State amounts, 
exclusive of premises rent free, to 16,000 florins, to which add the amount of 
school-fees received, 1,800 florins, and we get the total cost at 17,800 florins. 
The establishments in Nuremberg possess a library, out of which works of gen- 
eral utility and belles-lettres are lent to diligent pupils. It thus gives an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding good behavior, and is also calculated to impart much in- 
formation which the school does not teach. A bad choice of books is also in 
this way prevented. 


HIGHER TRADE-SCHOOL AT PASSAU. 


The trade-school at Passau is organized with two divisions; with 57 pupils 
in 1867 in the commercial and 44 in the industrial or mechanical division—both 
under a rector, assisted by 14 teachers. 

The special subjects included in the commercial division, besides the French 
and English languages, are thus drawn out in the programme: 


Course II.— Commercial Arithmetic.—Calculation of profits by multiplication 
and division. Compound rule of three. Simple and complex partnership ac- 
counts. Compound calculations and calculation of per céntage. Calculation 
of interest, and discount. Lessons in the knowledge of coins, measures, and 
weights. Bankers’ accounts. Direct and indirect reduction of bills of exchange. 
Bills of lading and invoices. 

Mercantile Science—The most essential parts of the theory of banking, with 
explanation of the most common terms used in banking. Making out of various 
forms of bills of exchange. Invoices and calculations. Simple book-keeping. 
Elaboration of a course of business, making the necessary entries connected 
with it in the proper books, and then making up the latter. Composition of 
the most important letters for simple book-keeping. Opening and closing of . 
accounts current according to various rates of interest. 

Course III.—Mercantile Science.—Arbitration. Banking commissions. Pub- 
lic stocks. Customs and trade regulations. Commercial associations and mer- 
cantile systems. Book-keeping by double-entry; composition of most import- 
ant letters for this. 

Commercial Geography and Commercial History.—The various States of Eu- 
rope, with reference to their commercial productions, the principal seats of their 
commerce and industry, their lines of traffic, their customs, laws, &c. 

The Nature of Colonies.—Synoptic history. of commerce during the middle 
ages, more particularly of German commerce. Influence of geographical dis- 
coveries, and especially of the discovery of America, and of the ocean road to 
India, on the intercourse of nations. Commercial history of the Kuropean mar- 
itime powers in modern times, . 
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The higher improvement-school at Passau, opened in 1866, provides for in- 
struction on Sunday mornings and week-day evenings, and has been well at- 
tended, mostly by adult apprentices and assistants; several master-workmen 
also have attended. It has a rector and four teachers (masters,) and the 
branches taught are book-keeping, commercial science, geometry, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, technology, and drawing. Its pupils number one or two 
hundred. : 

Weaving-school.—Connected with the higher trade-schooi at Passau is a 
weaving-school, teaching the whole art, including the history and preparation 
of the materials, hemp and flax. This is also a week-day and Sunday-school. 
There are thirty-three pupils. 

Regular conferences of weavers are held in connection with these schools. 


WEAVING-SCHOOL AT MUNDEBERG. 

The weaving-school at Miindeberg is intended to impart thorough theoretical 
and practical instruction in weaving in all its branches, and to give instruction 
not only to pupils, but to give whatever information may be demanded by any 
body already in the business, It is open to young men from fourteen to twenty- 
two years of age, from the whole province of Voigtland, preference being 
given to natives of Miindeberg. It is a boarding-school, and is provided with 
two salaried masters and one pupil-teacher. 

The course embraces two years, during both of which are taught German, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing, and religion. During the first, pupils are 
taught the simpler processes connected with weaving, and the weaving of plain 
fabrics ; during the second, theoretical and practical instruction is given in the 
more advanced processes. Certain manufacturers in the neighborhood furnish 
the raw materials and buy the woven fabrics at the usual rates. There are six- 
teen pupils. Bavarians pay 150 florins, natives of other countries 200 florins 
annually for board, lodging, and instruction, in addition to which the school re- 
ceives their earnings. 

Connected with the school is a gratuitous Sunday-school, open from 1 to 3 
P. M., of two classes, the first of which is open to all persons engaged in in- 
dustry without exception, teaching German; compositions being written on sub- 
jects relating to trade, arithmetic, linear and free-hand drawing. The second 
class imparts theoretical and practical instruction in their trade to weavers 
alone. 


WOOD-CARVING SCHOOL AT BERCHTESGADEN. 

At Berchtesgaden, in the Salzburg district, a technical-school has been insti- 
tuted by the government, in aid of an industry which has long been carried on 
in that mountainous region, namely, the handicraft of carving ornamented arti- 
cles in wood and bone. 

The course embraces instruction in drawing, modeling, and carving, free of 
charge to all persons domiciled in the district, and to strangers who pay a small 
tuition. 

The school is well supplied with patterns and models, and there is a reposi- 
tory in which the work of the pupils is sold for their benefit. The school-hours 
are from 7 to 11 A. M., and from 12 to4 P.M. The pupils are arranged in two 
classes, and can remain four years. 
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ROYAL SCHOOL OF MACHINERY AT AUGSBURG. 


The Royal School of Machinery at Augsburg was formerly a Polytechnic . 
school, but under the law of 1864 it has a special organization. The conditions 
for admission are a thorough knowledge of algebra, inclusive of logarithms and 
geometry, and a certain amount of practice in linear drawing. Pupils must be 
over fifteen. Hospitants must give proof of possessing the preliminary knowl- 
edge requisite to thoroughly understand the subject taught. 

The curriculum consists of two courses:—First course: Mathematics, four 
hours weekly; designing, eight hours weekly in winter and ten in summer. 
Second course: Elementary mechanics, differential and integral calculus, physica, 
mechanical engineering and designing. There are for both courses two hours 
of daily practice in the workshops, except on Saturdays. There are twenty-five 
pupils, paying each twenty florins annual school-fee. 

Prof. Koristka, in his account of the Polytechnic Schools of Bavaria, takes 
the following notice of the workshops at Augsburg : 


Although in general the establishment of machine-shops at the Polytechnic 
schools has been given up for want of success, as at Dresden, Berlin, Carlsruhe, 
Ziirich, &c., we must confess that these workshops have had marked success at 
Nuremberg and Augsburg. The instructive and beautifully-made models of 
Augsburg are to be found in almost every collection of models in Germany, 
and the Principal of the Augsburg workshop (Prof. Walter) has for years de- 
voted all his energies to this branch of instruction. To give a little idea of the 
way in which this instruction is given, we add the plan, condensed as far as 
possible, as it was explained to us by Prof. Walter. During the first year, two 
hours daily are spent in the workshops; during the second year, one hour daily ; 
in the third year three, and that from 4 to 7, after the theoretical instruction. 
The most of the scholars have never had any practical experience. The 
scholar is placed at a screw, a coarse file and a piece of (smith’s) iron are given 
him. He is to practice himself in filing first planes at right angles and then 
parallel to one another. Then he is made to do the same with a finer file. 
Nothing can be done superticially, and no pupil is allowed to go on until he has 
been thoroughly successful. Then the scholar is practiced in boring, in cutting 
of screws, and in making faucets. Then comes the turning of round surfaces 
and of screws, the smoothing off, &., and this is all done with simple pieces of 
iron, out of which different articles, such as paper-weights, &c., are made. The 
next tasks given are the completion of correct rulers, simple steel angles, turn- 
ers’ compasses, and so on, until’the pupil is able to make a pair of brass com- 

- passes, with steel points soldered in. If the pupil can do all this correctly, he 

is capable of taking a simple model of some motion and working on without 
assistance. He generally reaches this point during the third course. This 
instruction is not obligatory, but if a scholar has once undertaken it, he is held 
strictly to all its duties. Scholars are paid for the models they complete. When 
they have finished the course they are generally far enough advanced to be able 
to support themselves by work in any factory. The workshops at Augsburg 
have twenty-one screws, with a perfect assortment of tools belonging to each, 
five (foot) turning-lathes, and a great lathe more than twenty feet long. Be- 
sides this, there are joiners’ benches, two planing machines, a large and two 
small wheel-cutting engines, a boring machine, a smithy, &c. Many of these 
things are made here, so that it is impossible to give the cost of the whole 
machine-shop. The following prices may give a faint idea of the expense: a 
screw, with its appurtenances, $52, a turning-lathe and its belongings, $179, a 
planing-bench, with its tools, $50. The common tools used would amount to 
about $1,960. “ The tools for the blacksmith’s shop cost $240. According to 
this we should estimate the furnishing of similar workshops at about $4,000 or 
$5,000. Beside the scholars, day-laborers also work in these shops, and are 
reguiarly paid. In 1860 the expenses for labor, reparations, material, salary 
of the overseer, &c., amounted to $959, the receipts to $976.80. 
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POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS AT MUNICH. 

The plan on which the Polytechnic School at Munich is now organized, and 
the distribution of subjects in the general division of mathematics and natural 
sciences, and the four special divisions or schools of architecture, mechanical 
engineering, technical chemistry, and of trade and commerce, has been so fully 
set forth in the general exposition of the system of technical instruction as 
established by the law of 1864, that any farther description here is unnecessary 
except to give a few particulars from the last prospectus. 

The conditions of admission are, the necessary preliminary knowledge, and 


good moral conduct. 
The pupils of the general division are bound to take part in the lessons on at 


least five subjects in each semester. 
The pupils in the special divisions are bound to take part in all the studies 


mentioned in the programme of the division. 

Admission into the Polytechnic School is only granted to those who can pro- 
duce a certificate of having passed the absolutorium of a technical gymnasium, 
or who will submit to examination in all the subjects of study pursued in those 


institutions. 

Admission to pupils or hospitants, who wish to attend only some particular 
lessons, is, however, granted on less difficult conditions. 

On entering the Polytechnic School, regular pupils and hospitants must pay 
an admission fee of 6 florins. 

The school honorarium is 20 florins per semester. Hospitants pay 4 or 6 
florins, according to the number of lessons they take weekly. 

For participation in the work of the laboratory, pupils pay 15 florins, and 
hospitants 20 florins. 

Individuals giving proof of special worth and abilities, and at the same time 
of incapacity to pay, may be absolved from payment of the above fees. 

An absolutorial examination is held at the close of each school-year, the sub- 
ject of examination being fixed by the professors in council. 

The premises heretofore occupied are spacious, and the equipment every way 
Buitable; the lecture and class-rooms are large and well lighted, and the Jabora- 
tories for the chemical students afford every convenience for manipulations. 
The rooms for drawing are well provided with models, and the collections of 
all kinds for illustrations in architecture, mechanics, and engineering, are large, 
and of the most recent construction. 

To these facilities for instruction within its own premises, this great technical 
school can hold out to the student the splendid galleries of art, the vast collec- 
tions in natural history, the well-equipped and officered laboratories of the Con- 
servatorium, and the great industrial establishments generally of Munich, which 
are now commanding a patronage fairly won by the scientific and artistic train- 
ing which the foremen and workmen generally have received. 

The General Conservatory of Scientific Collections at Munich embraces twelve 
distinct collections, viz.: the cabinet of coins; the antiquarium; the observa- 
tory and meteorological institutes; the chemical laboratory; the mineralogical, 
geological, zodlogical, and paleontological collections; a botanical garden, and 
an anatomical institution. The Conservatorium has an income of 50,000 florins. 

The Academy of Sciences, originally founded by the Elector Maximilian III, 
but reorganized by King Louis and placed in immediate connection with the 
University ; the Royal Library, with over 800,000 volumes, and the University 
Library of 160,000 volumes; the School of Mines, the Cameralistic studies, or 
science of finance and public economy; the general artistic and scientific pur- 
suits of Munich—make it desirable as a place of higher scientific study. 
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ACADEMY AND SCHOOLS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Within a very recent period, Bavaria has become one of the great art centres 
of Europe, and its capital, which has increased in population from 20,000 in 
1805 to 155,000 in 1868, not only possesses in its galleries and collections valu- 
able remains of ancient art, and the modern productions of other countries, but 
is rich in specimens of architecture, painting, statuary, castings, and frescoes, 
executed by her own artists trained in her own schools and ateliers. The late 
King Louis expended on buildings and works of art in Bavaria over $80,000,- 
000. This expenditure was not confined to the fine arts, in the construction, orna- 
ment, and equipment of public buildings, and galleries for the possession and 
enjoyment of the few, but was intended and felt in its beneficence throughout 
all the mechanical industries, and by every class of the kingdom. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS.* 

For the youth who has determined to embrace the career of an artist, the 
Royal Academy of the Fine Arts offers the requisite means of completing his 
education. This institution has its origin in the drawing-school founded by the 
Elector Maximilian III, in 1770, and reéstablished by King Maximilian the 
First, in 1808; but its present flourishing condition is the work of King Louis, 
who gave it a new constitution in 1846. It is at once a society of artists and 
a school of art. 

The instruction given in the academy is both practical and theoretical. The 
former embraces historical painting, sculpture, architecture, and copper-engra- 
ving; the latter, the history of art, anatomy, perspective, descriptive geometry, 
and shading. The common basis of artistical studies is considered to be draw- 
ing after the antique; but especial attention is also directed to the drawing, 
modeling, and painting after nature. The instruction in historical painting is 
given in four separate schools, each under the direction of a distinct professor. 
There are also separate schools of sculpture, architecture, and engraving. Lec 
tures are delivered regularly on the history of art, ancient and Christian, as 
well as on anatomy, and on the other branches of theoretical knowledge. 

The admission to the academy is free both to natives and foreigners, provided 
they are qualified by the possession of adequate elementary knowledge and 
facility in the higher branches of drawing, with a proper scholastic education, 
and a good morai character. The pupils destined for architecture must, if ra- 
tives, have passed through the polyteehnic school; and if foreigners, produce 
certificates of their mathematical attainments. The candidates execute an ex- 
perimental performance, upon the result of which their admission depends ; and 
they must, further, remain a half-year on probation before they are definitively 
enrolled as pupils. The maximum period of study in the academy is six years, 
but pupils may leave it earlier if qualified. Diligent and talented pupils, who 
are natives of Bavaria, and poor, may obtain small stipends, besides being fur- 
nished gratuitously with models for the cartoons, pictures or statues which they 
may execute within the academy. 

A general exhibition of modern works of art takes place about every three 
years, under the direction of the academy. 





* Abridged from Report of J. Ward, Secretary of the English Legation at Munich, 
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The academy has also the execution or direction of all public works within 
the sphere of painting or sculpture. It forms a kind of council to the King in 
all matters of art. 

The staff of the academy consists of a director, (for many years the celebrated 
Kaulbach,) five professors respectively of painting, sculpture, architecture, en- 
graving, the history of art, and the technics of painting, with teachers of anat- 
omy and of perspective, descriptive geometry, and shading, and a corrector of 
the pupils’ performances, a teaching force of Gates persons. It has a secre- 
tary, an inspector, and proper attendants. 

The usual number of pupils is 230, among whom are several foreigners. 

The annual expenses of the academy itself amount, in the whole, to 22,816 
florins, or £2,281 sterling—a very moderate sum, considering the efficiency of 
the institution and the merits of the professors. The budget of the academy, 
however, in the government estimates, comprises the annual charge of the 
public galleries, &c., and stands thus for 1864:—1. The Academy of the Fine 
Arts, 22,816 florins; 2. Galleries of Art, the property of the State, (viz., the 
Glyptothek, Pinacothek, New Pinacothek, &c.,) 20,501; 3. Working artists, 
1,800; 4. Allowances and pensions to artists, 6,721; 5. Cashier's department, 
500; 6. General Reserve Fund, 357. Total, 52,745 florins, equivalent to about 
$21,000. 

There are other institutions in Munich which the inhabitants themselves have 
formed for the furtherance of the same objects, such as the Art Union, the 
Trades’ Union, and the like. The Society for the Improvement of Manufactures 
has, in particular, had a very useful tendency, by the constant communications 
which it keeps up between the class of artists and that of mechanics. It was 
founded in 1850, and the chairman is the eminent architect De Voit. The so- 
ciety gives to its members drawings and models for all articles to be worked or 
manufactured in the department of industry, arranges occasional exhibitions, 
and publishes a journal. Whilst the artist furnishes the drawings or designs, 
the artisan is often able to give useful suggestions with respect to the materials 
best suited for the work; and so both the one and the other is mutually im- 
proved. The progress which has been made in casting, and other branches of 
metallic work—of which the late Paris Industrial Exhibition has furnished 
evidence—is considered as in some measure attributable to this society, which 
aims at raising the character of manufacturers, by bringing them more closely 
into contact with the fine arts. 

The number of artists constantly residing in Munich is very large, and is 
stated to be about eight hundred. They are chiefly Germans, but artists from 
foreign countries are also continually visiting the Bavarian capital. The daily 
association of these persons with each other can not fail to be attended with 
beneficial results. Not only is the principle of emulation called into action, but 
ideas are exchanged in a social intercourse which often lead to the realization 
of important works. Munich offers, in this respect, on a small scale, the same 
advantages that Rome does on a larger. Nor are the artists by any means con- 
fined to their own set. They mix pretty freely with other classes of society— 
with learned men, tradesmen, mechanics, and artisans; and hence their ten- 
dency has become more scientific than formerly ; they have become more dis- 
posed to avail themselves of practical science in the execution of artistic works. 
This improvement is partly attributable to the influence of the polytechnic 
school. 
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As a school of pure art, there is no place out of Italy which holds out so 
many attractions to the student. He finds in the Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, 
and the other Royal collections, the best opportunities of copying from the 
antique, and of forming his knowledge of the painting and sculpture of more 
modern times. He sees around him magnificent public buildings, and churches 
whose architecture is only surpassed by the beauty of their internal decorations. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ARTS APPLIED TO TRADES, AT NUREMBERG. 

The Royal School of Arts applied to Trades (Kunstgewerbschule) at Nuremberg 
aims not only to promote art, but to improve the artistic character of industrial 
products. It receive pupils above sixteen. The curriculum is as follows: 

Division J, (12 hours a week to each study.)—1. Drawing from ornamental 
models; 2. Practice in architectural drawing, with theoretical lectures; 3. 
Drawing from antique models; 4. Modeling and drawing ornaments and figures. 

Division I —1. Painting, drawing, and modeling from life, for artists; 2. 
Plastic studies for artists; 3. Exercises in composing and executing subjects in 
figures and of an ornamental character; 4. Embossing and sculpture; 5. Wood- 
carving, exercises in carving ornaments and figures, and execution of objects 
of industrial art; 6. Brass-founding—exercises in forming, founding, and en- 
gtaving. 

Supplemental classes, (2 hours weekly to each branch.)—1. Perspective and 
shadows; 2. Anatomy. 

The practical branches, such as architecture, sculpture, and ornamentation, 
are made the chief subjects of instruction, and are taught with special reference 
to the present requirements of industry. 

The general opinion of the persons who have made a study of questions*ton- 
nected with teaching, not only in Bavaria, but also in other parts of Germany, 
is that the Nuremberg school has contributed more than any other to the prog- 
ress of the national industry. This progress is especially manifest in the very 
decided improvement in the manufacture of children’s toys, which are one of 
the staple productions of the country. For some years past, the improvement 
in the forms of the articles, whether molded in clay or sculptured in wood, with 
which the Nuremberg manufacturers supply the shops of Paris, has shown us 
that great progress must have been made in the teaching of drawing, and 
ample confirmation of this opinion may be obtained on visiting the higher 
drawing-school of this town. The Parisian manufacturers, though superior in 
other matters dependent on the arts of design, are, with regard to children’s 
toys, very inferior to the Nuremberg artisans. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING AT NUREMBERG. 


In this town, so noted for its various manufactures, thére are several draw- 
ing-schools of different degrees, according to the trade the pupils intend to 
follow. The first and most important is the higher school of industrial drawing 
conducted by M. Kréling. It is justly regarded in Germany as the one which 
has rendered most services to industry. Im order that the pupils may, in a few 
years, acquire some real skill, none are admitted but those who have already 
attained considerable proficiency. The principle adopted by the professor of 
this school is that, in order to form good industrial draughtsmen, the pupils 
must pass through all the degrees of artistic drawing, so that they may be able, 
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in the very varied and different combinations required by manufacturers, to 
blend judiciously and harmoniously all the various kinds, without there being 
any necessity, as often happens, for having recourse to one artist for the archi- 
tectural part, to another for the figures, and to a third for the ornaments, &c. 

As for the method of teaching, it is exclusively based on drawing from 
models in relief, graduated according to the proficiency of the learners, and ad- 
vancing from the simplest models to the finest left by ancient art, and then to 
nature. The talented director expresses his’ antipathy to.copying from litho- 
graphs, which he regards as calligraphy, not drawing. In accordance with 
these principles, he has formed for his pupils very fine and very complete col- 
lections of models. The teaching is distributed in three divisions:—1, drawing 
of ornament; 2, drawing from the antique; 3, drawing from nature. After 
attaining proficiency in drawing, the pupils pass on to modeling and sculpture 
in wood and stone; then, as soon as they have attained a certain degree of 
skill, they have to compose designs, and to model and carve them. 

As a preparation for the higher drawing-school, there is an elementary school 
with courses occupying two years. The first, of eight hours’ lessons per week, 
is entirely devoted to free-hand drawing, beginning with exercises on straight 
lines :nd curves, on plane surfaces, on symmetrical and regular bodies, and on 
simple and complex ornaments, finishing with compositions. The second 
course, of six hours per week, is devoted to drawing ornaments, to drawing 
from the round, from the antique, and also to drawing furniture. 


INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


The instructions drawn up in the Department of Commerce and Public Works, 
for the government of the newly-organized technical schools, mark out a detailed 
course for drawing founded oh the long experience of the famous schools of 
Nuremberg and Munich. 


PROGRAMME FOR DRAWING IN TRADE-SCHOOLS. 


Course I.—First half-year.—Exercise of eye and hand in drawing lines and 
geometrical figures; delineation of objects of suitable size, and with plane sur- 
faces; explanations of the nature of vision, and with this the first elements of 
perspective; linear drawing without instruments should be combined with free 
drawing, (F'rethandzeichnung.) 

Second half-year—Continuation of the free drawing; delineation of simple 
ornaments from cartoons, or from plaster models, in slight relief or perforated ; 
linear drawing, with the aid of compasses and mathematical instruments; draw- 
ing, division and measurement of straight lines, right angles, and figures; con- 
* struction of scales, measurement, &c. 

Course II.—Free drawing of more elaborate ornaments from plastic models; 
the proportions of the human head and its various parts, from simple outlines; 
exercises in the construction of regular curved lines, architectural members, 
= of simple surfaces, and of regular equilateral figures; embossing 

m simple plastic models in different sizes. 

Course III.—Continuation of exercises in free drawing from the round; de- 
lineation of animals and plants, in as far as these may be applicable to orna- 
mentation, with slight indication of shades, so as to make the form distinct; 
explanation of style; delineation of the human body, and its proportions, in 
outline; linear drawing; continuation of exercises in designing simple ma- 
chines and models; the five orders of architecture; industrial tools; profiles, 
&c., as far as possible in natural size, from models; sketching from nature; ex- 
ercises in drawing with Indian ink; slight coloring of profiles, &c.; embossing 
from drawings of simple classical artistic forms, 
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Modifications for the Agricultural Division. 

Course I.—First half-year.—{Substantially the same as in the trade course.] 

Second half-year.—Linear drawing, with help of compasses and mathematical 
instruments; drawing, dividing, and measuring straight lines, plane angles and 
figures, and construction of scales of measurement; exercises in drawing plans 
and elevations of simple geometrical bodies, in various positions, and in the 
rules of the theory of proportions. 

Course II.—Exercises in drawing plans and elevations of separate architec- 
tural parts, more especially of the stationary arrangements of farm-buildings, 
from models, and also from nature; delineation of simple agricultural imple- 
ments; first rules of plan-drawing. 

Course III.—Exercises in drawing entire buildings from models on a differ- 
ent scale of measurement; delineation of ground-plans, elevations, and sec- 
i delineation of more complete agricultural tools and machines without 
models. 


PROGRAMME FOR REAL-GYMNASIUMS. 


CoursE I.—Free drawing; exercises in drawing straight lines and geomet- 
rical figures formed by them; delineation of bodies with plane surfaces, with 
explanations of the nature of vision, and of the most simple phenomena of per- 
spective, illustrated by single objects, or groups of objects, of suitable size; 
exercises in drawing curved lines and simple ornaments formed of these; out- 
line delineation of symmetrical ornaments and vessels from cartoons and plaster 
casts in slight relief, of simple antique artistic forms. 

Course II.—Free drawing; division and proportion of the separate parts of 
the human frame drawn from cartoons; foreshortening of the several parts in 
different positions, then of the whole body, using the geometrical lay figure as 
a model; more elaborate ornaments in outline from embossed and plane models ; 
exercises in the use of rules, compasses, and other instruments, by delineation 
and division of plane figures; explanation of the planes of projection; exer- 
cises in the delineation of simple bodies by means of their projections, with use 
of the prismatic compass when copying from cartoons; measurement and pro- 
jection of solid models in different positions, and according to different scales 
of reduction. 

Course IIl.—Simple exercises in shading, at first from models of plane orna- 
ments, afterwards from ornaments in relief; drawing of heads, hands, and feet 
in different positions, from slightly-executed models; ornaments belonging to 
various periods of art, as much as possible in connection with architectural fea- 
tures; measurement of complex solid models with plane surfaces, and projec- 
tion of the same according to the rules of descriptive geometry, and to a given 
scale of reduction, and in a prescribed position; modeling of ornaments in re- 
lief, first from solid models, and then from plane patterns, and on a different 
scale. 

Course IV.—Delineation of animal and vegetable forms, if possible, from 
models in relief, and with strict attention to foreshortening and bends; elucida- 
tion of styles and exercises therein; delineation of figures from simple plane 
models; ornaments in combination with human and animal forms, from the 
plane and from the round; projection of solids with curved surfaces and their 
intersections (Durchdringungen ;) delineation of the different orders of columns 
from cartoons; exercises in linear perspective and shading. 


DRAWING IN THE COMMON AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Drawing is made obligatory in all the higher classes of the popular or com- 
mon school, but it is more systematically attended to in the Further Improve- 
ment School, and in the special drawing-schools, of which there are now 261, 
in which are employed 270 well-trained teachers, with an aggregate attendance 
of over 7,000 pupils. Of these institutions, 219 are public, and 121 inde- 
pendent; 140 united with other institutions. There is in Munich a special 
drawing-school for women. 
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PUBLIC PROVISION FOR INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 

Great attention is paid to musical culture, not only in the capital, and chief 
cities, but throughout the kingdom. It is made obligatory in all common 
schools, and ability and success in its instruction is secured by ample provision 
in the training of teachers, and in a rigorous examination on this point of all 
candidates, Mr. Julius Eichberg, director of musical instruction in the Girls’ 
High and Normal School in Boston, in a recent (1868) communication addressed 
to Dr. Upham, Chairman of the Committee on Music. in the Boston Public 
Schools, respecting the manner and extent of popular musical instruction in 
certain European cities, remarks: “In no part of Germany does music receive 
more attention than in Bavaria and in Bavarian schools.” 


MUSICAL STUDIES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


By royal decree, dated September 29, 1866, concerning the education of 
school teachers, their musical studies, which are continued through the three 
years of the seminary course, are fixed as follows: 


1. Primary School Teachers. 


First Course.—({A) Singing.—General rules for the cultivation of the voice, 
breathing, position of mouth and body. Practice of major and minor scales, 
* general musical theory, practice of intervals and singing of short songs within 
the diatonic scale. 

(B) Piano.—Knowledge of the key-board, notes and measures, five notes 
finger exercises, easy major and minor scales. 

Books to be used :—Piano Method, by Wohlfahrt, Part I; finger exercises by 
A. Schmidt; one hundred exercises by Czerny, and Enkhausen’s first Beginning. 
(C) Violin Playing.—Position of the body. Practice of scales and intervals. 

Book used :—Hohmann’s Violin School, Part I. 

Seconp Course.—(A) Singing.—Practice of more difficult intervals. Use of 
accidenta. Singing of two-part songs, for soprano and alto. Attention to be 
given to correct breathing. 

(B) Piano.—More difficult scales in two octaves, continuation of Czerny’s 
one _— exercises and Wohlfahrt’s Piano method. Senatos by Mozart and 
Hayd 

oe "Violin —All the scales in Hohmann IL 

(D) Harmony.—Intervals. Theory of consonances and dissonances. Major 
and minor triads and connection of the same. Playing the perfect cadences by 
heart, in every way. 

TuirD Course.—{A) Singing.—The preceding exercises have enabled the 
pupils (unless hindered by mutation of voice) to assist in the church choirs. 

For Catholic institutions the practice of easy Latin or German masses is re- 
quired; for Protestant institutions the practice of easy motets by Rink or Dro- 
bisch, as also the chorals of moderate difficulty from the Bavarian Church 
Melody Book, by Zahn. 

(B) Piano. —Practice of Bertini ep. 29, running passages by Czerny, sonatas 
by Haydn, Clementi, and Mozart. Four-hand exercises by Bertini. 

(C) Organ. —Explanation of the pedals and the various stops. Practice of 
simple cadences. 

Book used :—Rink’s first three months on the organ. 


(D) Violin.—Progressive practice of exercises and duets. Hohmann’s Book 
Ill. Practice of violin—parts from works by Michael Haydn, Mozart, and 
others. 

(E) Harmony.—Inversion of triads and their connection with triads. Chords 
of Seventh. Book used, Férster’s Examples I. The conducting of church 
music being among the duties of school teachers, pupils of the preparing school 
should now get acquainted with the use and nature of the several stringed and 
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wind instruments, as afterwards, when in the seminary, but little time can be 
given for this purpose. Nevertheless, the study of these instruments is not 
obligatory on the pupils. 


2. Plan of lessons for the Preparing School. 

Courses I anp II.—Religious instruction, 3 hours per week; German lan- 
guage, 6; arithmetic, 4; geography, 2; history, 2; natural history, 2; callig- 
raphy, 2; drawing, 2; music, 6. Total, 29 hours. 

Religious instruction, the study of the German language, of arithmetic, and 
of music, are considered the principal branches, insufficient progress in either 
of which entails with it the repetition of the course. But if insufficiency in 
music is owing to lack of talent and not of industry, no repetition of the course 
is necessary. 

3. Seminaries for Teachers. 

Course I.—(A) Singing. (a) Catholic Seminaries.—Theory of choral singing. 
Practice of psalm melodies, antiphonies, and other Church songs. Practice of 
one-part chorals,; with the organ accompaniment played by the student. 

(b) Protestant Seminaries.—Learning by heart of chorals, from the Bavarian 
Choral Book for the Protestant Church. Zahn’s harmonization of chorals, for 
male voices; also, the four-part songs, by J. Rietz. 

(B) Piano.—School of velocity, by Czerny. Organ lessons to be prepared on 
the piano. 

(C) Organ.—Review of the lessons from the preparing school. Use of ped- 
als. Preludes, by Rink and others. Protestants to practice the whole of the 
Bavarian Melody-Book, as also preludes by Herzog and Ett. 

(D) Violin.—Hohmann, Book IV. Review of previous studies. Practice in 
orchestra-playing. 

(E) Harmony.—Theory of connected chords of the seventh and their inver- 
sions. Prolongations, their inversions. Organ-point. Playing of figured 
basses. Forster's Examples B, II and III. 

Course II.—(A) Singing.—Protestant Seminaries.—Church Songs of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, by Zahn. Volks-Klaenge, for male yoices, by Erk. Sacred 
choruses, for male voices, by W. Greef. 

(B) Piano.—To be considered as a preparatory study for the organ. The 
more advanced students to practice sonatas, by Beethoven, and Clementi’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum. 

(C) Organ —FProtestant Seminaries.—J. 8. Bach’s chorals, for four mixed 
parts, as preparation for the more difficult preludes. Study of the longer pre- 
ludes and chorals, by Herzog and Ett. Extemporaneous preludes. System of 
ancient tonalities. 

(D) Violin.—Hohmann, Part V. By diligent practice the student ought to 
acquire the capability of playing the first violin part of orchestral works, by 
Haydn and Mozart, correctly. 

(E) Harmony.—Theory of modulations, demonstrated by the student, both in 
writing and at the piano, Four-part harmonization of chorals, or other given 
subjects. The study of the other instruments, without being obligatory, is ad- 
visable. The most advanced students are to practice orchest:a-playing once a 
week. The practice of so-called brass music is forbidden. 

Religious instruction, German language, arithmetic, mathematics, theory of 
teaching and music, are to be considered the principal branches; the other 
branches secondary. 

The following is the division of hours in the Royal Bavarian Seminaries for 
Teachers, both courses being equal :—Religious instruction, 3 hours per week; 
German language, 4; arithmetic and mathematics, 3; geography, 1; history, 
2; natural history, 2; science of teaching, 5; natural philosophy, 2; drawing, 
2; music, 6. Total, 30 hours per week. 

The following is a schedule, to be filled up at the annual examinations: 


Natural Disposition. Moral Conduct. Industry. Progress. 
I. Very great. Very praiseworthy. Very great. Very great. 
Il. Great. Praiseworthy. Great Great. 

Ill. Sufficient. Satisfactory. Satisfactory. Satisfactory. 


IV. Little. Not free from blame. Unsatisfactory. Unsatisfactory. 
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According to section 75, students applying for situations as school teachers, 
must have received at least No. III, for their musical qualifications. 


PUBLIC MUSIC SCHOOL IN WURZBURG. 


Tn all the Bavarian cities where school seminaries are established, there exist, 
as branch establishments, public music-schools, where the seminarists receive 
their musical instruction. These music-schools are, like the seminaries, under 
the supervision of the Minister of Public Instruction in Munich, and an annual 
sum is provided by the budget for their maintenance. The Royal Music School 
in Wiirzburg is the oldest of these institutions, having been founded on the 18th 
of April, 1804, since which date it has given a sound musical instruction to 
countless school-teachers, and in consequence has vastly advanced the cause of 
music in Bavaria. Although designed at first as a branch to the Wiirzburg 
Seminary, it has long since outgrown these limits, and has become one of the 
most prominent of German musical high-schools, from which numbers of emi- 
nent men have graduated in succession. The founder and first Director was 
the celebrated Dr. Joseph Fréhlich, professor of esthetics at the Wiirzburg 
University, one of the profoundest musical theorists of the century. After his 
death, in 1862, he was succeeded by the present Director, Mr. T. G. Bratsch, to 
whose kindness I owe a host of interesting facts concerning the good work that 
is being done in the Bavarian schools, 

In these schools singing is not merely tolerated, but forms a principal part in 
the common-school education. Pupils are not permitted to show a listless, in- 
different manner at. their music lessons, but are made to understand that this 
branch of education is considered by the school authorities as equally important 
with the ‘three R’s,’ as we call them. Select voices from the public schools 
are occasionally allowed to join the seminarists in the performance of some im- 
portant musical work, such as cantatas and oratorios; and I have before me 
the programmes of Pierson’s oratorio, ‘Jerusalem,’ and Spohr’s oratorio, ‘Our 
Saviour’s Last Moments,’ performed solely by the seminarists and select pupils 
of the public schools, including solo parts, choruses, and the full orchestra. 

I was present, by invitation, at the musical examination of aspirants to the 
seminary, and when it is taken into consideration that it comprised singing, 
organ-playing, violin, and piano, some shortcomings in any of these branches 
will not be wondered at. The choral and orchestral forces of the music-schools 
(composed, as above stated, of seminarists and pupils of the public schools,) 
meet, assisted by the music-teachers, twice a week for the practice of oratorios 
and symphonies. The public are admitted to these exercises without charge or 
any formality whatsoever. The exercises are conducted alternately by the 
most advanced students, under the supervision of Mr. Bratsch. 

No musical text-books are in use in Bavarian schools, but the teacher uses 
the blackboard for the theoretical instruction, and for choral practice in addition 
to the publications of L. Erk and Greef, selections from cantatas, motets or 
masses within their reach. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
The Royal Conservatorium of Music at Munich has a director and 14 teach- 
ers, with an average of over 100 pupils, and receives aid from the government 
to the amount of 8,000 florins. 











INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


The establishments for instruction in agriculture consisted till 1864 of three 
central schools of agriculture, forestry, and veterinary science, and an agricultu- 
ral course or special divisions in the trade schools. Of these last there were 
thirty in 1864. Since then several of them have been discontinued, and the 
whole system has been reorganized as follows: 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OR INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Agricultural Institute was established in 1835, in the royal domain of 
Weiheustephgn, in the old town of Feising, twenty miles north of Munich. 

The grounds include nine hundred and thirty-eight acres of arable and 
pasture land, as well as of forest, with an immense building, standing on a 
gentle elevation which overlooks a wide extent of beautiful country. The 
building forms a series of parallelograms, inclosing a great grassy court, and 
providing for the laboratory, collections and cabinets of various kiuds, halls of 
study, dormitories, &c. Around a second court are the cattle barns, and other 
structures. 

The live stock comprises all kinds of domestic animals, and there are also:— 
Experimental fields for various cultures. A brewery and distillery. A 
nursery. A hop ground. A cheese dairy. Technological collections. A 
chemical laboratory. A collection of various seeds. A collection of the pro- 
ductions of the Bavarian soil. A cabinet of instruments for experimental 
physics. A collection of agricultural implements and models. A library. A 
plantation of mulberry trees for the study of silkworms. An anatomical col- 
lection for veterinary studies. The neighboring forests offer opportunities for 
the study of resinous trees. 

The instruction is distributed as follows :— 

First YEAR. Winter Term.—Agricultural implements. Experimental 
chemistry. Arithmetic. Elements of construction. Drawing of plans and 
farm implements. Physiology of plants, agronomy, agriculture, Forest 
science. Anatomy, physiology, and dietetics of domestic animals. 

Summer Term.—Practical farming. Experimental chemistry. Construction. 
Drawing of plans, surveying. Breeding of cattle, races, diseases. Physiology 
of plants. Agronomy. Agriculture. Forest management. 

Seconp Year. Winter Term.—Organization of rural economy and manage- 
ment. Agricultural chemistry. Roads. Drawing of plans and farm imple- 
ments. Breeding of cattle. Veterinary police, warranty of cattle sold. 
Physical geography. Meteorology. Climatology. 

Summer Term.—Valuation of farm property, and book-keeping. Agricul- 
tural chemistry. Farm buildings, meadows, and draining. Agricultural 
technology. Breeding and rearing of cattle. Veterinary police, warranty of 
cattle sold. Physical geography. Meteorology. Climatology. 

The studies last two years, and the instruction is given by nine professors 
and two assistant professors. The youths who attend this school are divided 
into two classes, ordinary pupils and free auditors. There are about twenty of 
the former and forty of the latter. To be admitted, the candidate must have 
attained sixteen years of age, have followed the studies of an agricultural 
school (Landwirthschaft Schule) or of a trade school; he must also know 
enough Latin. to understand the value of the terms borrowed from that 
language, and be able to undergo an examination on the subjects taught in 
those schools. 
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Owing to local circumstances the pupils are, contrary to the general usage in 
Germany, received as boarders; Bavarian subjects for one hundred and twenty- 
five florins per half year, and foreigners for one hundred and _ fifty florins, 
This charge includes teaching, board, and lodging; books and school neces- 
saries the pupils find themselves. They also have to pay two florins per half 
year for the reading room. The free pupils pay thirty-five florins per half 
year for each course they follow, and may obtain a certificate relative thereto. 
The courses begin on the 1st of October and end on the last day of August, 
with a fortnight’s vacation at Easter. At the end of the year, examinations 
are held, and the deserving pupils receive certificates of aptitude. 

Mr. ©. L. Flint, secretary of the Massachusetts board of agficulture, in a 
report of his visits to several agricultural institutions abroad in 1863, thus 
speaks of Weihenstephan: ' 


I arrived there from Ratisbon on a bright summer morning, introduced 
myself to the first man I met, told him my object, and learned at what hours 
the various lectures took place, attended two or three of them and became 
acquainted with the professors, visited and examined the collections, the 
stables, the brewery, the farm and experimental field, the sheep, &c. 

The estate lying in connection with this institute comprises, I believe, about 
six hundred and fifty acres, of which there are usually about eighty in wheat, 
over forty in rape and root crops, about thirty-five in oats, twelve to fifteen in 
potatoes, fifteen to twenty in rye, eighteen to twenty in barley, eight to ten in 
beans, five in hops, about one hundred and thirty in fodder crops, such as 
lucerne, clover, vetches, &c., while about one hundred and fifty are in mowing 
fields and so on. The land is of excellent quality. 

The stock consists of twelve horses, twenty-two pairs of oxen, fifty-nine 
milch cows, seven young cattle, thirty swine, and five hundred and seventy 
sheep. The cows are mostly of the Allgiiuer and Miirzthaler breeds, which are 
considered best for milk after the Dutch. The cross with the Allgauer and 
Swiss, they say, makes fine working oxen. 

The buildings form a series of parallelograms;, inclosing a great grassy court, 
around which are arranged the various departments, as the chemical laboratory, 
the rooms for study, &c. Around a second court are the cattle barns, the dairy 
and stables, the granary, the brewery, the plough manufactory, &c. There 
are also various other establishments, a distillery, a flour mill, &c. 

The number of students is about seventy. The course of instruction does 
not materially differ from that at Hohenheim. 

During the summer term, for instance, there were lectures by the Director, 
on soils, their origin, the different kinds of soil, weathering, irrigation, 
drainage, division and natural classification; the comparative value of soils for 
the production of plants; circumstances which modify this value; the soil 
differs according to the coarseness of its particles and its tenacity; sand, loam, 
clay, marl and humus; subdivisions of soils; taxation of mowing lands, 
pastures, gardens, vineyards, swale lands, fisheries, &c.; double-entry book- 
keeping as a check upon farming operations. 

Dr. Riederer lectured upon the following topics: 

1. Introduction to agricultural practice, idea and object in general and the 
systems of Thaer, Thiinen and Liebig. 

2. The positive and negative means of a good farm management, as the 
judicious division of land, proper number of laborers, education of the farmer, 
necessary capital, &c. 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of large and small estates. Influence of 
a judicious regulation of the cofh trade, at home and abroad, on the profits of 

ing, 

4. The most important directions in regard to keeping animals and the 
proper estimation of their products. 

Text-books are used in connection with the lectures. 
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Professor Knobloch lectured three hours a week upon— 


1. Agricultural Ohemistry——Chemistry of fermentation, decomposition 
formation of humus. The chemical contents of manure, excrements of birds, 
solid and licuid excrements of man and animals, strawy materials, disinfection, 
The chemical principles of the preparation of composts. Bone manuring, 
phosphorites, and koprolites, gypsum, wood and peat ashes. Manuring with 
oil-cakes, ammonia, and nitric acid salts, Fish guano. The formation of goil 
through she culture of agricultural plants. The chemical prineiples of fallowing 
and rotation. Drainage. Chemical analysis of soils and kinds of manure, the 
ashes of plants, of spring and running water, and of different agricultural 
paints. On Liebig; chemistry in its application to agriculture and physi- 
ology, «Cc. 

In connection with these lectures, the chemical laboratory was open daily 
during the term, and the students worked industriously in it, in mak 
analyses of soils, manures and ashes, milk, potatoes, feeding materials and 
cereals, sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid determinations, &e. 

2. Agricultural Technology.—Four hours weekly. Fermentative processes 
of the beer brewery, the brandy distillery and vinegar manufactory in its whole 
range. Making of butter and cheese, making of starch, and the application of 
the latter to the production of sago. Lime and brick burning. Turf cutting. 

Technological Practice, four half-days a week in the winter term, and one, 
half-day in the summer term. Manufacture of Bavarian normal and strong 
beer, potato, grain and maize brandy, vinegar, starch, &c. Demonstrations in 
the brandy distillery, the cheese dairy, the brickyard, at the limekiln, and = 
the turf or peat meadows. Investigation of various raw materials and fabrics. 
Agricultural technological mechanics. Excursions to farming estates in the 
neighborhood. 


Professor May gave lectures in the winter term, five hours weekly, upon— 


1. The anatomy of the horse, the sheep and the swine, with demonstrations 
by gkeletons and preparations. 

Y Physiology of domestic animals, a connection with the feeding proper 
for t 


3. The races of the larger farm animals. Study of. the different races, 
breeds and families of improved domestic animals, their form, characteristics 
and useful qualities. - ct a" laa cipite 

4. General principles of the uction of anima’ e prin 

. Green, dry, root, bulb and corn fodder. Wastes of the farm, 

and injury from particular materials. Comparative composition of 

different meee and their nutritive value. Preservation, economy and 
er. 

Summer Term, four hours a week.—1. Swine-breeding. Choice of 
Pregnancy aud care of the litter. eae Treatment of the f an 

‘ Close confinement. Keeping at pasture. Fattening. 
i Horse-breeding. Study of iz wees from an agricultural and 
gotional economical point of view. Choice of draught horses. Pairing 

reatment of the mare in foal. Handling of colts during the a 
third and fourth years. Checks in the development. 

3. Knowledge of wool. Its normal and abnormal conditions. 

4 Importance of a knowledge of veterinary science in the treatment of 
domestic animals. 

Secoxp Course. Winter Term, four hours a week.—1. On wool \ footie: 
ation.) Wool staple. The wool ‘fleece. tatty wool, QOloth and 

wools. Working of wool. 

2, Sheep-breeding. Choice of animals. Numbering and classification of 
sheep. Treatment of ewes 2 aca Time of lenbing. Menearoesh of the . 
yo Past ing. rting of wool. Treat 
malt cal tot Potening Ce eee the fodder used in sheep 
husbandry. 

3. Cattle-breeding. Choice and selections of euipels for breeding. Deyia- 
fone Fe from the normal presentation. Sucklipg and artificial raising of calves, 
eral management in all cases. 9 
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4. External diseases of the larger useful farm animals. 
5. Shoeing. Treatment of the ordinary breaks and diseases of the hoof. 
Summer five hours a week,—1. Cattle-breeding (continued.) Stall 


Term, 
and pasture treatment. Use of cattle—milk, fattening and draught. Valuation 
of fodder to be used. 
2. Knowledge of the exterior of the horse. 
8. Knowledge of the exterior of cattle. 
4. Internal diseases of domestic animals. Contagious diseases and their 


Practical exercises of judging correctly of animals, on the part of the 
students, also of wool; the true modes of breeding and the diseases of stock 
are constantly enforced. : 

Prof. Lidl lectures in the winter term, on— 

1. Cursory view of the geognostical relations of Bavaria. 

2. Agronomy. Mold and subsoil, humus, sand, clay, lime, gravel and 
alluvial soils. Local aspects and their influence on vegetation. 

3. Agriculture. Cultivation—working of the soil by cultivation, by different 
implements. Improvement of soils. 

4, Anatomy and physiology of plants. Cells and vessels of plants. Dif- 
ference in them. Contents of cells, Plant-cells in their various relations. 
Intercellular tissue. Nourishment of plants. Motion of the sap. Production 
by seeds and spores. Diseases of vegetation. 

5. Morphology. Root, stem and leaf organs, flowers, fruits and seeds. 

Summer Term.—1. Special plant culture—grain fodder and root-plants. 

2. Economical botany. The most important weeds and poisonous plants. 

Seconp Course. Winter Term.—1. Fruit culture. 

2. Cultivation of special plants, root, commercial and coloring plants. 

Summer Term.—1. Culture of special plants, grains, pulse and oil fruits. 
Fodder plants and tubers. 

2. Wine growing. 

3. Continuation of lectures on botany. 

Two botanical excursions are made each week in connection with this 
course 


_Frot. Déhlemann lectures in the winter term, on— 


1. Applied mathematics. Recapitulation of the most necessary principles 
of algebra, metry and stereometry; caiculation, division and alteration of 
surfaces; calculation of the cubic contents of different bodies. 

2. General architecture. Earth and foundation work. Construction of ore 
pits. Restoration of hewn stone and brick wall work. Stone binding for 

Chimney fiues, &c. 

3. Practice in drawing. Drawing of situations. Copying and sketching . 
of simple agricultural buildings and parts of buildings. Drawing of agricultu- 
ral implements and machines. 

Summer Term.—4. Continuation of general architecture. Construction of 
different kinds of vaults; ornamental works; carpenter’s work; joiner’s and 
locksmith’s work. 

5. Surveying, with exercises in the field. Explanation of the most useful 
instruments for length and angle measuring. Solution of different problems of 
practical geometry, on the field and in practice. 

Szconp Course. Winter Term.—Agricultural architecture. Laying out 
and construction of houses and stables. Buildings for the preservation of 
agricultural crops, &. Aaa . 

2. Meadow management, with practical exercises. Theory and use of 
different leveling instruments. Water measuring. Improvements of fields in 
general. Drainage. Irrigation. Practice in leveling and water measuring. 


Professor Meister lectured in the winter term, three hours a week, on 


Physical geography, the atmosphere and climatology. The barometer, 
1ometer, hygrometer, and psychrometer. Effect of clearing off of forests. 
Relations of temperature to the atmosphere and the earth, and the consequent 
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distribution of plants. Peculiarities of land and sea climate, and their causes. 
Winds. Warmth and moisture. Amount of rain, dew, number of rainy days, 
storms, fall of hail, and their distribution over the year, and the consequent 
physical characteristics of the soil. Explanation of the century calendar, and 
of the so-called rules for determining -the weather. Temperature of the soil. 
Observations at different depths. Barometrical and thermometrical measure- 
ment of heights. Construction of sun-dials. 

Judge Schleisinger lectures in the second course twice a week, in both terms, 
on the general German agricultural law in regard to the more important private 
rights and later laws in regard to cultivation. 

This course was comprehensive, embracing the general principles of rights, 
persons and things, and the laws affecting property, real and personal. 

The royal master of forests, Bierdimpfel, lectured in the winter term on the 
introduction to the management of forests, the structure of woods, plants, and 
their relation to the air, climate and soil, and on the definition of the technical 
forest, expressions. 

Summer Term.—On forest cultivation, protection of forests. These courses 
were illustrated by excursions into the neighboring forests. 

In addition to the short and frequent botanical and other excursions in the 
neighborhood, long excursions are made, from time to time, to various parts of 
the kingdom, the students being accompanied on them by one or more profes- 
sors. Special subjects are assigned to some one or more of the class on which 
to write out a detailed report. As an example, the last great excursion which 
took place previous to my visit was made to Northern Bavaria, to Nirnberg, 
and so round to Augsburg, to visit the wool market in that city.. In the former 
city, there was at that time a great meeting of Bavarian farmers, for the dis- 
cussion of agricultural topics; an agricultural convention, in other words. 
That was taken into the trip. That part of the kingdom, as well as Franconia, 
through which the direction lay, is largely devoted to the culture of hops. 
Now two of the students were appointed to write out an account of the 
journey in general; three to write on the. culture of the hop; two on fruit 
culture, as seen in the excursion; another on irrigation; another on garlic- 
land; another on the art of manuring; four others on cattle; two others on the 
visit to Lichtenhof Agricultural School; another on bees; two others on the 
wool market, &c. A fullreport of the excursion, mostly written by the students 
themselves, is printed in connection with the annual report of the school. 

The nurseries on the farm are ‘extensive and the sales from them profitable; 
but probably the brewery is the most profitable branch of the establishment. 
Here are used more than ten thousand bushels of malt a year, In the year 
ending with July Ist, 1863, it used 3,668 Bavarian scheffel, or about 11,000 
bushels. In the same year over a thousand bushels of potatoes were used in 
the distillery. There were sold from the nursery, 8,520 trees. 

Just before I was there a terribly destructive hailstorm had occurred, and I 
never saw such magnificent fields of wheat and other grain so completely 
riddled and ruined. It was painful to look upon. It had given promise of an 
extraordinary yield up to the time of the hail, but it was very nearly a dead 
loss when I saw it. .A committee of appraisers from the insurance company 
for crops was on to estimate the damages. The wide-spread system of 
insurance, of which the institute had fortunately availed itself, saved it from 
very great loss, which otherwise would have fallen very heavily upon it. 
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I should add that much instruction is given in the field and the nurgeriog, in 
4ke barn and other parts of the establishment, by practical demonstrations. 
There is a reading-room, a library, and extensive collections and other appliances. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT LICHTENHOF. 

At Lichtenhof, in the neighborhood of Nuremberg, there is a, school of 
agriculture, established -by Dr. Weidenkeller, in 1832, as a trade-echool with 
two sections, the other section being devoted to the meghanical arts, with a 
preparatory coufse common to both. 

‘The school of agriculture comprises:—1. A preparatory.school. 2. A school 
of husbandry. 3. A school of agricultural science. 

1. The preparatory school is intended to receive lads whose education has 
been neglected, and in it they are taught the followin raga Page. 
two hours week ; Lrepe a4 of ti theoretical i 
agriculture, four; arithmetic, fou r; Teading, one ph 
guage, four; geography, two; natural history, + drawing, eight Total, 33. 

2. The school. of husba ndry is intended to educate farmers, bailiffs, and 
managers. The instruction occupies a year, and embraces the following 
subjects :—Religion, two hours per week; German language, four; chemistry, 
two; arithmetic, four; geography, two; ‘drawing; three ; calligraphy, four ; 
theoretical agriculture, six; practical agriculture, four. Total, 31 hours. 

3. The school of icultural science is intended to render young men 
eapable:—1, of managing and cultivatin farms of moderate size; 2, of being 
admitted into a central school of ture, or into the Munich Veterinary 
School. The instruction occupies three years, and there were in 1862-63, 
thirty-nine pupils of the first, ei eighteen of the second, and fifteen of the third 
year; in all seventy-two pupils. 

These numbers show that less than one-half of the pupils go through the 
whole course of studies. The school of husbandry had only two pupils, the 
preparatory school eight, which makes a total of eighty-two pupils, for whom 
there are thirteen professors and three masters. 

_ The programme of the school of agricultural science is as follows :— 
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Mr. C. L. Flint thys speaks of his visit to this school: — 

This institute ‘is gh bout a mile from Niirnberg towards the south. It was 
founded in 1832, by Dr. Weidenkeller. The farm, ori inally composed of sand 
and gravel, almost barren, was gradually chan into a good soil, now 
apparently fertile and productive, by the students. 
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The stately buildings of the institute stand at the right of the entrance, and 
on the left tlie botanic garden. The buildings are in a modern style, contrast- 
ing strangely with the antique structures in the neighborhood! The dwelling’ 

the inspector is within the college inclosure, as also that of Mrs. Weidenkel- 
ler, and just beyond, the dormitories for eighty students, the lecture-rooms, the’ 

, &@ spacious eating-saloon, which serves also as a work-room, a 
library and wash-room. 

The botanical garden contains all, or nearly all, the agricultural plants; 
arranged in the Linnzan order, besides many of the more common forest trees: 
The garden of the institute for the growth of vegetables and fruits also joins 
the botanical garden. Aniong the fruit trees stands the monument to. Dr. 
Weidenkeller, the founder. A little way beyond lies the éxperimental field. 
The improved grounds near Py contain a nursery of trees. In a little 
grove on a knoll, a monument is erected to his majesty, King Max. A broad’ 
space is devoted to ornamental plants and farm crops. The experimental field 
is about two acres in extent. There is also a hop-garden ona piece of 
reclaimed swamp. This piece was improved by the pupils without much cost: 

Near the main building stands a second, which corftains the collections. 
They consist of skeletons and anatomical preparations, a crocodile, birds} 
domestic game and some malformations, several models of systems of irrigation, 
collections of insects, minerals, &c. 

The stocks of bees were presented by Dzierzon, and are therefore of special 
— The mode of operation is easily seen from the arrangement of the 

ves. 

The farm buildings consist of cow and horse stalls, shed’ and coach-house. 
There were about thirty cows, consisting of Allgduers and Simmenthalers, a 
few Ansbachers and Ellingers. The roof of the cow-house is’ built of wood, 
the sides of stone. 

The instruction at this institute is not strictly agricultural! Much of it, in 
fact, has no more bearing on agricultural than on any other ¢alling. Religion; 
the German language, geography, arithmetic, zodlogy and drawing are 
prescribed studies in the first year. Agriculture and practical agriculturaF 
exercises come in for a share of attention, but they don’t seem to be especially 
prominent in the programme. 

The second year is a continuation of the first, with a little botany, geometry, 
mineralogy and history added, while in the third year, agricdltural chemistry, 
farm accounts, rural architecture, machinery, the anatomy and’ physiology of 
animals, veterinary medicine, drawing, riding, fencing, and other practical 
exercises, come im and add variety. 

This institute ramks as intermediate in the list of Bavarian agricultural 
schools. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT SCHLEISSHEIM. 


The school of practical farming at Schleissheim was founded in 1822 as an 
institute for theoretical as well as practical agriculture; affer the model of 
Hohenheim, but the plan was more fully carried out at Weihenstephan, and 
this institution has been carried on apparently to’ illustrate the pursuit of 
agriculture under difficulties. 

Mr. Flint thus describes his visit in 1863 :— 


The estate consists of about six thousand five hundred aeres, and like many, 
other establishments of the kind, it possesses a fine old royal residence or 
chateau, the whole lying in an immense, but not very fertile valley. I have 
seen it intimated that the lands were so decidedly inferior and unproductive 
that the intention of the government in giving it over to the school to be 
managed by scientifie men was to put the value of scientific principles in agri- 
culture to the severest possible test. I believe, if such was the case, that there 
has been little reason to exult in the triumphs gained over such powerful 
natural obstacles as a poor soil and an ungenial climate, and I think it may be 
taken to be as great a mistake to select land for a model farm, or an agricultu- 
ral college farm, that is much below the average of natural fertility, as it 
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would be to select one very much above it. In the first case even scientific 
management can hardly be charged with the -responsibility of a failure to 
produce high crops, and in the latter, it would not get the credit of whatever it 
did produce. Neither would be a fair test of the skill and science applied 
to it. 

The character of the soil led to the early adoption of a twenty years rotation, 
in which wheat came in but once, oats five times, rye and barley one year 
each, grass occupying six years, and one year being given over to an idle 
fallow. 

The buildings are old and immense in extent, arranged in the form of paral- 
lelograms, with broad open courts or yards between. The whole has an air of 
majestic desolation. I do not think palaces especially well adapted for the 
purposes of agricultural schools. The endless stables were partially occupied 
by horses belonging to the Bavarian cavalry. ; 

The course of instruction is more practical than theoretical, that is, of the 
time devoted to study and training, two-thirds is given to practical work and 
one-third to theoretical. 

The theoretical instruction, which comes mostly in winter and on rainy days 
in summer, when it becomes impracticable to work out doors, embraces— 

1. Religion. A brief survey of the history of religion and biblical history. 

2. Elementary studies, arithmetic, orthography. In arithmetic, the funda- 
mental rules and fractions, exercises in reducing common currencies, weights 
and measures, and measurements of space. It is especially mathematics 
applied to agriculture. As large a proportion as possible is mental. 

About an hour a week is devoted to orthography, to teach correct writing 
and language, and to develop facility in writing. It includes examples of 
receipts, bills, notices, &c. 

3. Agriculture.. On climate, atmosphere, knowledge and estimation of 
kinds of soil and their cultivation or working. On machines and implements, 
their manufacture and repair, the parts of which they are composed and their 
use, the handling and management of sowing, threshing and cutting machines, 
to guard against accidents. On the formation of manure heaps and the 
manufacture of manure, the application of different sorts of manure. On the 
knowledge of seeds, and the different methods of sowing and planting. The 
treatment of plants during the period of growth. The reduction of different 
feeding substances to the hay value. Estimation of the necessary requirements 
of manure. On the various methods of harvesting, threshing, preservation and 
drying. Onthe valuation of fruits. On the arrangement and keeping of simple 
farm registers. Plan and model drawing from measurement. 

TECHNICAL EMPLOYMENTS.—On milk and the productg of milk. On the 

erection and management of brandy distilleries, and the suitable materials to 
use. 
CutturRE oF Mow1n@, Lanps.—Preliminary instruction. 1. Leveling by the 
application of the level and other instruments. 2. Measuring of level surfaces, 
lines, angles, and figures; triangles, quadrangles, right angles, the circle, prac- 
tical exercises in these operations. 3. Laying out trenches and dams for 
water or irrigated meadows, calculation of bodies of water, and the require- 
ments of water for irrigated meadows. 4. Tools for field culture 

The practical management of meadows. Study of meadow or field plants. 
Requirements of seed and time of sowing. Seed raising. Manuring mowings 
with barn and compost manures, with liquid and artificial manures; the hay 
harvest and its yield. Preparation of brown hay; ‘care and improvement of 
meadows other than irrigation. 

DratnaGe.—When and how to be applied. The work preparatory to 
draining. 

CattLE BreEepine.—Application of anatomy to horse, cattle, sheep, and 
swine breeding. . The various breeds and their characteristics. Explanation of 
particular methods of improving the breeds of cattle, through the introduction 
of foreign males, and through in and in breeding, &c. 

1. Explanation of characteristics according to the kind of use required, 
feeding for beef, milk and draught. 

2. Choice of animals for breeding, according to age, use, special points, 
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8. Treatment of the breeding animal, feeding and care. 

4. Parturition. Treatment immediately after. 

5. Management of the calf Methods of raising. Quantity and quality of 
milk for its nourishment. 

6. Feeding, management and care of the young animal up to the period of 
use. ; 

7. The same of the full-grown animal. Quantity and quality of food for 
milking, fattening, and working animals. Housing of sheep, product of wool, 
and the cleansing of it. 

8. Adaptation to work. ; 

9. Purchase and sale of animals, especially the horse. 

The students are instructed in veterinary manipulations, which as far as pos- 
sible are applied to practice. Bleeding at several points in different animals. 
Treatment of wounds, &c. Shoeing of horses and oxen. : 

The proper management of forests in all its branches, also forms a part of the 
instruction, as well as that of fruit trees. 

Excursions are also made to neighboring estates for the purposes of observa- 
tion, the results of which are written out by the pupils, Money is sometimes 
appropriated by the government to defray the expenses of long excursions. 

Experiments are conducted in the making of implements, the application 
of manures, and the cultivation of plants. : 

There is a collection of models, a herbarium, a library, and tools and work- 
shops for repairing the smaller agricultural implements, and the preparation of 
models. The students are held to a pretty strict line of conduct; neatness, 
order and industry are inculcated and required. An examination takes place 
at the close of the course, and prizes are awarded according to merit. 

The number of cows kept is ninety; the number of yokes of oxen, thirty- 
six. They make cheese and butter. The age of the students varies from 
sixteen to twenty. The tuition, board, &c., amounts to about eighty florins, or 
about thirty-three dollars. Each student costs the government about one 
hundred and twenty-five florins, but the balance is made up from the public 
treasury. 

The young men are certainly not liable to acquire luxurious habits here. I 

@isited them, by invitation of Professor Anselm, teacher of agriculture, while 
they were at supper, and had various opportunities for conversation with 
several of them. Their fare appeared to be what, ia our reformatory and 
correctional institutions, would be called “very hard,” and yet they seemed to 
be quite contented and happy. 

I should think the institution well calculated to send out a hardy, frugal, 
intelligent, industrious class of young men, who might testify with regard to 
their training as Socrates did with regard to Xantippe, “being firmly convinced 
that in case I should be able to endure her, I should be able to endure all 
others.” 

There is nothing imposing in the buildings or their arrangement. They are 
substantially built of stone, in low, long ranges surrounding a large yard or 
open space. There is a blacksmith’s and a wheelwright’s-shop in a part of the 
range, and many agricultural implements are turned out here by the slow 
processes of hand labor, some of them excellent, but all rather more remark- 
able for strength than elegance. . 


INSTRUCTION IN FORESTRY AND HORTICULTURE, 


1. In addition to the instruction given in the agricultural section of the real 
gymnasium and the trade schools, there are arranged courses of lectures in the 
university at Munich, and another special course of two years in the royal 
forestry school at Aschaffenberg. 

2. The lectures on botany and vegetable physiology in the university, the 
practical work of the botanical garden, and the plantations of the public parks 
and grounds, afford rare opportunity for horticultural study as well as land- 

- scape gardening, ; 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 

Besides the numerous schools of the usual grades for girls and young ladies 
itt Munich, there are several institutioiis of a peculiar character to prepare them 
for profitable occupations. Under the lead of several noble women, among 
Whom dre Mrs. Maria Von Weber, Eugefia Dolman, daughter of the celebrated 
architect Klentze, Mrs. Maria Volk, daughter of Kolbach, Caroline Hay, and 
others, an Art School for Young Wemen has been instituted—one of the first 
of ite kind in Germany. Beginning in # small hired apartment, they bought 
models, procured the services of an experienced teacher of drawing—a pupil of 
Leutze before he came to this country, and opened the school; and before the 
close of the first year numbered twenty-four eager pupils. The second year 
opened with a class in painting, under the instruction of an eminent artist— 
and during the following winter, leetures were delivered to the school on Ais- 
theti¢s and the History of Art, by a Professor of the Royal Academy of Arts— 
the object of the school being to train its pupils to become themselves teachers 
of drawing and painting, and designers of patterns for various textile fabrics, 
household furniture and ornamentation. 

There is also another institution for training girls between the ages of thir. 
teen and sixteen for commercial business. It has been supported for several 
yéears at the expense of Mr. Adolph Remenschmied, a philanthropic merchant 
of Munich. The branches taught are such as are usually required in Schools of 
Commerce for Young Men, and are designed to fit young women to judge of 
the quality of goods, effect sales, keep accounts for others, and for independent 
business for themselves, if they should have the talent and opportunity. 

Graduates of this school are already in responsible situations as book-keepergs 
até managers of business for themselves and others. 

‘The success of the school has led to the establishment of similar institutions 
iif other commercial cities of Germany. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Duchy of Brunswick, on an area of 1,526 square miles, com- 
prised in two portions widely separated, had in 1861, 282,400 inhab- 
itants. 

The governmental supervision of public schools belongs to a divis- 
ion in thie department of the Interior, in which the consistory of the 
Lutheran church is largély represented. The system* and statistics 
of publie schools and education in 1867, were as follows: 

1. Elementary Schools : 379 parish schools in rural districts, with 
406 teachers and 33,700 pupils; 41 village and city public schools, 
with 255 teachers and 12,000 pupils. 

2. Secondary Schools: 5 Classical Gymnasium, (including 1 real 
school and 1 progymmasium,) with 67 teachers, 871 pupils, besides 
21 latin classes in other schools. 

8. Superior School: Collegium Carolinum, with a classical, tech- 
nical, and commercial department, with 25 professors and 180 pupils, 
iticluding the technical division, which has an independent course. 

4. Special and Professional Schools: The technical department of 
the Collegium Carolinum with eight special schools; 1 carpenters 
school ; 1 agricultural school; 3 secondary and every-trade schools ; 
1 theological seminary ; 2 normal schools for common school teachers; 
5 young ladies’ seminaries ; 1 institute for deaf mutes; 1 school for 
the blind; 5 orphan asylums; 2 rescue and reform schools ; 5 infant 
gardens and schouls ; 3 parish schools for Catholic children ; 1 Jewish 
institution with an endowment of $100,000. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE AT BRUNSWICK.t 
THe Cottecium Caro.rnoM, in the city of Brunswick, prepares 
young men by a scientific and technical education, for the special 
careers of—mechanicians, eivil engineers, architects, metallurgists 
for mining and salt works, manufacturing or dispensing chemists, 
forest engineers, agriculturists, officers for railways and roads, and 
surveyors. 


*For an account of the system of Public Instruction in Duchy of Brunsyick, see Special Re- 
port On National Edaéation, Part I, German States. 


t details of the Technical College are taken’ from the report of the French Commission 
and the Progtatimes of the Institution. 7 
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From the comprehensive curriculum, each pupil chooses the sub- 
jects required for his future destination. But when the pupil has 
entered his name for a particular line of studies, and he wishes to 
obtain from the College a certificate of proficiency, he is obliged to 
follow all the courses taught in that technical branch. 

Besides these special studies there are college courses of litera- 
ture, living languages, history, general and political geography, sta- 
tistics, political economy, which the pupils are encouraged to follow 
as useful adjuncts to the scientific teaching. 

The duration of the complete studies of the nine technical divis- 
ions is fixed as follows: 


Construction of machines, 

. Civil engineering, construction and architecture, 

. Metal works an "salt mines, - 

. Manufacturing chemistry, - 

Dispensing chemistry, - - 

Forest economy, - - 

Agricultural economy, - ef ° 
Service of railways and posts, 

. Government survey, - - u 
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The teaching elementary mathematics, experimental physics, gen- 
eral chemistry, the rudiments of the natural sciences and of free- 
hand drawing, is common to all the divisions. Proof of sufficient 
preparatory instruction is required for admission to each division. 

At the end of every year’s studies, the Director and professors 
decide as to the passing of the pupils to the upper class of their 
division. Those whose proficiency is doubtful have to undergo, on 
their return after the vacation, a special examination, after which the 
decision is given. A pupil who has followed the complete courses 
of his division receives on leaving a certificate of proficiency. 

’ Besides the pupils regularly matriculated for the technical divisions, 

free students are admitted to certain courses, as well as to the lessons 
in drawing, painting, and sculpture; young men are at all times 
admitted to the class-rooms and studies. 

Numerous and well arranged collections and a good library are 
placed at the disposal of the professors and the use of pupils. 

The following tables show the number of hours alloted weekly to 
each branch of instruction for the special divisions for a half-year. 

The pupils who do not follow the plan of studies indicated for any 
special branch, do not receive the certificate relating thereto. 


First Technical Division—Mechanicians, Constructors, &¢. 
In order to shorten the length of the studies, the pupils begin to 
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attend the special courses before their instruction in the higher 
mathematics is completely terminated. The courses of construction 
of machines are to follow simultaneously and in connexion with those 
of mechanics, the study of machines, or projects, and exercises of 


construction. 
: Hours per week 


First Year.—ist Term. 


Arithmetic and algebra, . - “ 
Geometry and trigonometry,’ - - 
Knowledge of instruments, - - - 
Experimental physics, - - 

Inorganic chemistry, - - aie 
Free-hand drawing, - - 


laawee | 


2p TERM. 


Stereometry and ophostenl tigenemetry, - 
Equations, - 

Analytical geomet - - 
Practical geomet - - 
Experimental chemistry, cond course, 
Drawing of plans*, - 

Free-hand drawing, - - - 


Second Year.—3p 


Differential calculus; Ist course, - - 
Descriptive geometry, 1st eoune, 
Mineralogy, - - - 
Technical chemistry, 1st course, 
Drawing of machines, - - - 


| | wcawe 


| Oo mo 


4TH TERM. 


Differential calculus, 2d course, 

Descriptive geometry, 2d course, 

Geology, - - - 

Bockankcs, lst course, - - 
Elements of building construction, 

Drawing of machines, . - - - - - 


| Prom oO 


Second Technical Division.— Construction of Buildings. 


The divisions for the construction of buildings, for civil engineer- 
ing, and for architecture have nearly all the preparatory studies in 
common ; they have also several points in common with the special 
studies. So, when the pupils have decided for one or other of the 
eight subdivisions, it is only in the exercises of drawing, projects and 
the applications relating thereto, that their teaching differs from that 
of the other two subdivisions. 


Hours per week. 
First Year—list Term. 
Arithmetic arid algebra, - - - - 


Knowledys and trigonometry, - 
Knowle of instruments, - - . 


*These courses are not compulsory; but the pupils are earnestly recommended to follow 
punctually the courses comprised in their studies, and not to neglect those which tend to the 
general culture of the mind. 
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a physies, let cont; - 


Wechend drawing,” : : 


2p Term. 
ectntee and spherical trigonometry, 
Theory of Geeations, - 
Analytical geometry, - - 
Practical geometry, - 
Expérimental physics, - 
Drawing of plans,  - 
Free-hand drawing, 


Second Year—8v Term. 


Fc a calculus, Istcourse, - - - 
e metry, Ist oun, 

Land anevedina®, = - . - 
Technical chemnistry, . a 

Misgralogy: 

History architecture, Ist course, 
Drawing of ornaments, - - - 


4TH TERM. 


Differential calculus, 2d course, - 
Deséripfive geometry, 2d course, - - 
High land surveying”, - : : 
Matecics, Ist ecoufse, - . . 
Elements of building construction, 1st course; 
Drawing of ornaments, - . - 
Architectural drawing, - - - 


Third Year.—51TH Term. 


Differential calculus, 3d course, - - ° 
Deseri geometry, 3d course, - ” 
Teckukel physics, let course, - . ‘ 
Mechanics, 2d course, - " 
Elements of building constraction, 2dcourse, - 
Architectaral drawing’ and construction, - 


6TH TERM. 


ical physics, 2d course, - - 
He fanatien physics, 2d courée, =< 
Mechanics, 3d course, - - 
Elements of building construction, 3d course, 
History of architecture, 2d course, : “ 
Building materials, _ - 
Architectual drawing and construction, : - 


Fourth Year —i71H Term. 


Analytical mechanics, - 
Mechanics of building, 
Roads and railways, - 
Building of Betiges, ‘. 
Civil law, - . 
Drawing of buildings, « 
Architectural projects, 
Landscape drawing, + 


? 


I: 20, am > to te | » rom te | | mmenrcomer | oanawan | | wnawnwe 


Ll Tb commiom 
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8tx Term. 
Hydraulic constructions, , - - 
Study of machines, - - 
Law relating to the erection of buildings, - 
Drawing of constructions, - 
Architectural projects, = - . 
Landscape arewing. - - - 


Third Technical Division—Salt Mines and Metallurgical Works. 


These two subdivisions require the same preparatory studies. 
For the salt-mines a sound knowledge of geology and fossils is re- 
quired, and for metellurgical works great proficiency in chemistry 
and mineralogy. 


Hours week 
First Year.—1ist Term. - 


Arithmetic and algebra, - - - © 
Geometry and trigonometry, - - - 
Knowl of instruments*, - - ° 
Experimental physics, ist course, - - . 
Inorganic chemistry, . - . m 
Free-hand drawing, - ~ - 

2p Term. 


5 asa! f and spherical wigenemetry, - 

Theory and equations, - 

Analytical geometry, . - - - 

Practical geometry*, - - - 

Experimental physics, 2d coum, - - 

Drawing of plans*, = - - 

Free-hand drawing, . - - - 
Second Year.—3p Tzrm. 

Differential calculus, Ist course, - - . 

Descriptive geometry, 1st course, - - 

Technical physics, -1st course, - - ° 

Chemical physics, - - - - 


| oot oo | 


| | Oanw a 


Manipe ulations in the laboratory, - 


4TH Term. 


Differential calculus, 2d course, - - ° 

Descrip tive + Evuica 34 2d course, - 

Technical phy ysics, 2d course, : ° * " 
] ‘ 


| l apwne 


logy, 
Mechanics, Ist course, —- - : * ‘ 
Elements of construction, - 
Drawing of machines and constructions ; manjpulations, 


| mm ortom'n 


Third Year—51tu Term. 


Mechanics, 2d course, - - : - 
Mineralogical exercises, ~ - - 
Elements of construction, 2d course, - - 
Projects of metallurgical works, - - 
Manipulations in the laboratory, - : 


6TH TERM. 


‘Mechanics, 3d course, 
Metallurgy, ° 
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Geological exercisgs, - - 
Elements of construction, 3d ame, - 
Projects of metallurgical works, - 
Manipulations in the laboratory, =e 


Fourth Technical Division.— Technical Chemistry. 

Besides a profound acquaintance with chemistry, the pupils of this 
division must know something about the construction of machines and 
buildings. An acquaintance with descriptive geometry is consequent- 
ly necessary for them. 

In the third year they are almost exclusively occupied with manip- 


ulations in the laboratory. 
Hours per week. 
First Year—Iist Term. 
Arithmetic and algebra, - - : ° PA 
and trigonometry, - - ~ 
oe eo physics, 1st course, - - ° 


nic chemistry, - - - ~» 
Frochand d drawing, - - - - ° 


lacwe | 


2p TERM. 
Stereometry and trigonometry ; physics, - ° 
Experimental physics, 2d counse, - - 
a a chomiatry, - . ‘ 


leaaa 


Free bend drawing, - - - - 


Second Year.—3p Term. 


nem ay zometry, Ist course, - - - 
Chemical physics, - . 

Technical per Ist course, - - - 

Technical physics, Ist contin, - - 

Mineral 

Drawing of machines and laboratory manipalations, 


| Oba» 


4TH TERM. 
Descriptive geometry, 2d course, - - 
Technical chemistry, 2d course, - 
Technical physics, 2d donne, - - - 
Geology, . 
Drawing of machines and laboratory manipulations, 


Third Year.—5tu Term. 


Elements of mpshinery, - - - - ° 
Statistics, 
Projects of manufactories and working i in the laboratory, 


| ox corm 


| com 


6TH TERM. 


Political economy, 
Projects of manufactories and working i in ‘the laboratory, - - 


Fifth Technical Division Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
.The pharmaceutical studies must have been preceded by a practical 
apprenticeship. 
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‘ First Year—I\st Term. 
Arithmetic and algebra, - : - - 
Geometry and trigonometry, - - + 
Experimental physics, 1st course, - - 
Inorganic chemistry, - - - 
Manipulation in the laboratory, - - - 


2p TERM. 
Experimental physics, 24 course, : 
Organic chemistry, - - 
Botany, - - - - 
Pharmacy, - - - - - 
Chemical jurisprudence, ° ° 
Manipulation in the laboratory, - - 


Second Year.—3p Term. 
Mineralogy, - - - - ° - ° 
Zoology 2 ~ ~~ - a 
Pharmacognosy, - - - ° ; ° ° 
Chemical phy sics, © es oe 
Manipulation in the laboratory, - - - - - 


| Noonan 


| noreagn 


Sixth Technical Division.—Forest Economy. 

The plan of studies here separates the special from the prepara- 
tory studies. The pupils in the forest service of the country are 
advised to follow the first year of this division immediately on leav- 
ing the primary or other elementary schools, and then to have a 
year’s practical apprenticeship in the forests, before they come to fol- 


low the special course of the second year. 
Hours per week. 


First Year.—1st 


Arithmetic and algebra, = - . - . 
Geometry and trigonometry, - : 

Experimental physics, 1st course, - ° 
Inorganic chemieny, . - - 

Zool 


Oana a | 


2p Term. 


Stereometry and spherical trigonometry, 
Sclaieh avomare, - e 
Experimental physics, 2d course, 

Organic chemistry, - - - - 
Botany, - : - 

Geology, : : - : - 


Second Year.—3p TERM. 


Mathematical exercises, . - 
Climatology and knowledge of soils, - . 
Physiology of forest plants, - - - 
Forest, botany and culture of foresta, - 
Valuations of forests, . : - 
Forest history and statiation, - 

Civil Law, - . - 


4TH TERM. 


Mathematical exercises, - . . 
* Organization of labor, 


ognaga 
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Protection of forests.—Forest inpacts, 
Forest econom - a police, - 
Utilization of - : 
Elements of the » ol - 
Forest laws, - - : 


. Seventh Technical Division.—Rural Economy. 
The -pupils.are advised to separate their studies in the same man- 
ner as in the preceding division. 


i 
i 
i 


First? Year —lst Term. 

Arithmetic and algebra, - - - x 
Geometry and trigonometry, - - ° 
Experimental physics, Ist course, - ° 
— chemistry, - a a ‘ 

ogy, - . . . : 
Mineralogy, - - - : . 

2p TeRM. 


Stereometry and ghee trigonometry, - 
Practical geometry 
Experimental physics, ad course, 
Organic chemistry, - 

my, - - g 


Drawing of plans, - « 


Agricultural economy,  - - 

Anatomy gf domestic animals, - . 
Rearing of cattle, - - - 
Rearing of horses, - - - - 
Technical chemistry, - 
General knowledgé of machines®, - 
Agricultural book-keeping, - - 


Aaaa»ngm | 


4TH TERM. 


Theory of agriculture Proper, - - 
Culture of plants, - : - 
Diseases of domestic animals, - - 
Elements of sutgery and ipeittes, - . 
Valuation of farm 

Elements of agricultural ural "building construction, 
Mapipulations in the laboratory, ° 


Third Year.—5tH Term. 


Differential calculus, 3d course, - : 
ptive metry, 3d — - ° 
TPethikeal physics®, ‘ - - : 
Mechanics, 2d course, - - - 
Constriction of machines, Ist course, - : 
Elements of building construction, 2d course, 
Construction of mac achinies (exercises, ) - 


| ™ bo orto m to 


6TH TERM. 
Technical physics, 2d course, : - 
Mashomadal physics, - - ° 
3d course, - - - 
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Construction of ag poe: 2d eousee, . 
Study of machines, 2d 


Elements of onal lige zone. Fa pn ra “3d course, 


(exercises, ) , “st 


Fourth Year.—71u Term. 


Analytical mechanics*, - - - - 
Mechanics of building, ° © e 
Construction of machines, 3d course, - - 
Study of machines, - - - - 
Civil engineering*, - - 
Construction of machines (exercises), - - - 


Eighth Technical Division.—Railways and Roads. 
The knowledge necessary for admission into this division are ele- 
mentary mathematics, geography, statistics, the history of modern 


languages and literature. 
Hours per week. 

First Year—ist Term. — 
Arithmetic and algebra, - - - . - 
Geometry and trigonometry, - - - 
Experimental physics, - - - - - 
Geography pos statistics, - - - 
French language, - - . - . - 
English language, 


2p Term. 


French language 
English language and literature, - - 
Second Year—3p Term. 
Mathematical exercises#, - - . - 
mara physics, - - - - 


language and li ture, - - s . ‘ 
err ; - 
law, - - - 


Ninth Technical Division.— of the Government Survey. 
The young men who intend to enter this service must follow a 


course of two years composed nearly as follows : 
Hours per week. 
First Year—ist Term. —_— 
Arithmetic and algebra, - - . - 


and trigonometry, - - - 
exercises, - - - *, 


Knowledge of instruments, - . - 
Experimental physics, - - - 
2p TERM. 
Stereometry and spherical trigonometry, - 
Theory of equations, - . t 
10 
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Analytical geometry, - - . a 
Practical geometry, - - - : 
Mathematical exercises, - - - - 
Experimental physic, - . . 
Drawing of plans, - - ° < 
Second Year.—3p Term. 


Differential calculus, lst course, - - - 
Descriptive geometry, Ist course, - - 
Spherical astronomy, - . - - 
Mathematical exercises, - - - 
Technical physics, - - : - : 
Drawing of plans, - - - - 
.4TH TERM. 


Facer calculus, 2d course, - - - - - 
escriptive geometry, - - - - - . 
Higher land surveying,. - - - a 4 
Geology, - : ° " 


Management.—The direction is entrusted to a committee of three 
members, the oldest of whom is chairman. This committee is under 
the immediate control of the Minister of State. The college or 
council of professors is consulted with regard to the general interest, 
or for any change of the existing arrangements. It comprises all 
the principal professors, and is convoked by the chairman, or at the 
instance of one of the members of the managing committee. The 
conference of the professors is composed of all the professors and 
tutors. It is convoked to discuss the business of the school. 

School Fees—The young men matriculated as regular pupils pay 
18 thalers for the half-yearly term, and if they take part in the man- 
ipulations an additional sum of 6 thalers. They also give the labor- 
atory attendant 20 gros. 

The young men who do not matriculate for the six months’ term 
pay three thalers for a course of three hours a week, six thalers for 
one of five hours; the maximum paid is 18 thalers, whatever num- 
ber of courses may be followed. For the laboratory, these pupils 
pay 10 thalers, and to the attendant 20 gros. 

For daily participation in the lessons in arts, from eight in the 
morning till two in the afternoon, the fee is three thalers per quarter, 
and half that sum for three days a week. 

The matriculation fee is two thalers, with 20 gros. to the apparitor 
and 10 gros. for the admission card. 

Discipline. -Though all the pupils live outside the college, disci- 
pline is maintained in-doors and in the classes by the professors, each 
for his own course, and by the managing committee for general order 
and conduct out of college. 

The Polytechnic Institution of Brunswick has no less than twenty- 
five professors for the different branches of instruction there given. 
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BUILDERS’ SCHOOL AT HOLZMINDEN. 

In the small town of Holzminden, there is an establishment for 
special inst:uction, which, by a remarkable exception to the general 
rule in Germany, receives boarders. It is devoted to the class of 
artisans designated in France under the general term of the build- 
ing trade ; masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, joiners, smiths, slaters, 
glaziers, painters, cabinet makers, &c. 

The instruction is chiefly given during the winter half-year, when 
work is generally suspended; but it is continued during the fine 
season also for those pupils who are disposed to attend. To be ad- 
mitted, a young man must have already entered one of the trades 
connected with building, and must supply the necessary information 
as to his age, his parents, his residence, the master for whom he has 
worked, and as to his moral character; he must also submit toa 
medical examination with regard to his health. During their stay 
at the school, the pupils wear a uniform, which facilitates discipline. 
On entering they must bring linen, a few other articles, and a case 
of mathematical instruments. 

The establishment supplies during the usual term of residence, 
which is twenty weeks for the winter half-year: 

Lodging and board for the sum of = - - - 27 thalers. 

Teaching, firing. lighting. necessaries for writing and 

drawing, the uniform, medical attendance and wash- 
ing, for - - - - - - 45 thalers. 


Total - - - ~ - - * 72 thalers. 


Thus, during this period of one hundred and forty days, a young 
man can be boarded, lodged, taught, and supplied with every neces- 
sary for less than two francs per day. 

The pupils are divided according to their proficiency, into three 
classes. In the two lower classes, the pupils are improved in ordin- 
‘ary and commercial arithmetic, writing, and composition. At the 
same time in all the classes they are taught free hand drawing, detai!s 
of construction, of ornament, of line-drawings relative to their different 
trades, the objects and models being chosen according to the capaci- 
ties of the pupils. 

The discipline is nearly the same 4s in a college. They rise at six 
in the morning, wash themselves and perform other necessary duties 
till half-past eight, and the studies continue till half-past nine in the 
evening, except the intervals for meals and recreation. They go to 
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bed at ten. The school can accommodate five hundred and fifty 
pupils. 

At the close of each complete period of instruction, the pupils who 
are found deserving, and have attended long enough, receive a cer- 
tificate stating their degree of proficiency in the studies bearing on 
their profession. The pupils who have not completed their studies 
receive a certificate of their conduct and application during the time 
passed at the school. This certificate must be countersigned by their 
parents or masters when they return for the next half year. 

The general curriculum of the school comprises calligraphy, orthog- 
raphy, composition, ordinary and commercial arithmetic, the elements 
of algebra, book-keeping, elementary geometry, descriptive geometry, 
projections, stereometry, elementary and technical physics, the details 
of the construction of machines and buildings ; joining of stone, wood, 
and iron; technical chemistry, the knowledge of building materials, 
drawing up of estimates; laws affecting buildings, free-hand drawing, 
architectural drawing, studies of forms and orders, drawing of ma- 
chines, drawing up of projects, modeling. The pupils are expected 
during the summer half-year, to visit works in course of execution, 
and write reports of their excursions. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN THE FREE CITIES OF GERMANY. 


I. HAMBURG. 





. The small republic of Hamburg had, in 1869, a population of 
315,000, of which there are in the city and its suburbs 225,000, and 
in the outlying districts, 90,000. 

Besides being a great commercial emporium, and the centre of a 
very extensive business in marine insurance, it has important branches 
of home industry ; shipbuilding on a large scale, with sail-cloth, ropes, 
sugar refining, distilling and dyeing, manufacture of cigars, &c. 

The total expenditure for educational purposes amounted, in 
1869, to about 800,000 thalers, of which 109,302 were borne by the 
State, to which last item is to be added 12,640 thalers for special 
schools, and about 5,500 for the city library, botanic garden, and 
similar establishments. ' 

The educational institutions of Hamburg number 437, with 2,521 
instructors and 39,098 pupils, and are, in the official report, divided 
into the following classes : 

(1.) Public Schools. City and Parish schools 64, with 183 teach- 
ers and 8,135 pupils. Schools for the poor (Armen Oschulen) 20, 
with 142 teachers, and 5,079 pupils. Foundation schools (Stiftungs- 
schulen) 21, with 131 teachers and 2,376 pupils. Church Schools 
(Kirchenschulen) 27, with 130 teachers and 4,235 pupils. 

(2.) Private Schools. - Elementary schools 49, with 127 teachers 
and 1,922 pupils. Middle schools 108, with 562 teachers and 8,212 
pupils. Higher schools 89, with 1,046 teachers and 7,686 pupils. 

There are, besides, 29 Kindergérten, of which 7 are in connection 
with other schools, with 68 teachers and 973 children attending. 
Also 30 private courses, with 132 instructors and 480 pupils. 

Elementary Schools.—Nearly all the schools included in the above 
official statement as Publie Schools, may be classed as elementary. 

Secondary Schools—The gymnasium has eight classes, with 11 
professors, and 7 assistants. Thc Model School has a Real depart- 
ment, and Female High School. 

Superior Education —The Gymnasial Academy, founded in 1632, 
is a connecting link between the classical schools and the University. 

(149) 
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There are four professors ; one of classical philology, who is also city- 
librarian ; one of chemistry, one of biblical philology and philosophy, 
and one of natural history, who is also director of the botanic gar- 
den. There is also a teacher of mathematics. : 
Professional and Special Schools. There are four special schools 
for teachers,—one for gymnasiums and real schools, two for elementary 
schools, one for males and one for females, and one for the Kindergér- 
ten ;—one evening trade school for males with 29 teachers and 809 
pupils; one trade school for females with 77 pupils ; one trade school 
in the suburb St. Paul with 4 teachers and 36 pupils ; a winter day 
school for the building trades, with 106 pupils; the evening school 
of the educational union, with about 200 pupils; one polytechnic 
preparatory school with 16 teachers and 38 pupils; a navigation 
school with 3 teachers and 85 pupils; a private seamen’s school with 


5 teachers and 43 pupils. 


PUBLIC TRADE SCHOOL AND SCHOOL FOR THE BUILDING TRADES. 


The public trade, and the building school (Gewerbe Schule, und Schule fiir Bau- 
handwerker,) at Hamburg, have for their object to give to all men engaged in any 
trade, but especially apprentices and workmen connected with the building 
trades, such instruction as shall be of use to them in their occupations. They 
are held in the same rooms and under the same director. 

The hours of instruction in the trade school are two to sixteen weekly, in the 
evening, and the branches are German with business writings in German, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, free hand drawing, and drawing 
with the compass, drawings as applied to the trades of building, ship-building, 
metal working, and those trades in which some knowledge of art is required, 
modeling and elementary instruction in drawing for boys. 

The hours for instruction in the building trade schools are fifty-four, weekly, 
during the winter, and three winters are required to finish the course. The num- 
ber of pupils in the trade school is (1868) 809, in the building school 106. 

The number of scholars (1868) is, in the trade schod] about 500 in winter, and 
600 in summer ; in the architectural school, held only in the winter, 106. 

The director is paid about 1,500 thalers per annum; the teachers (28 in all) 
thirty thalers per week during the course. Tuition in trade school, 2 to 4 
thalers the course ; in the building schools, 30 thalers the half year. 


We add a brief notice of the common method of teaching drawing : 


Free drawing without instruments begins with drawing from wooden models, 
according to Heimerdinger’s method, in which simple objects, such as tools used 
by joiners, engineers, &c., are included ; attention being paid to the vocation of 
the pupil in the choice of the models. Ornamental drawing from plaster casts, in 
outline, and in respect to shading, then follows Those upils who devote them- 
selves to building or ornamental trades, study the figure from casts and anatomy. 
The metal workers draw freely, without instruments, portions of machinery, &e. 
The mode of execution (which is with lead pencil, pen, brush, and rubber,) is 
always the most suitable to the branch of technical art to which the pupil intends 
to devote himself. In close connection with this style of drawing, are the exer- 
cises in ornamental design. Plants, flowers, and leaves are drawn from life, and 
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these drawings are used in designing. By these exercises the pupils become very 
soon independent of all help. Geometrical drawings are executed from large 
copies. e teachers explain the perfect principles of construction, and pa 
special attention to exactness in execution. When the pupil has acquired confi- 
dence in the use of his instruments, and has mastered the essential principles, 
the measuring and drawing of some simple and more complicated bodies follows. 
This class is attended by metal-workers, joiners, builders, and carpenters, car- 
riage-builders, ship-builders, &c. The instruction is imparted by measuring and 
drawing real objects, such as parts of machinery, tools, furniture, doors, windows, 
carriages, &c., according to fixed rules and specified plans. 

Instruction in free-hand drawing can only be of use to the pupils when they 
use real objects, and not drawings. By the method siamo a the hand 
needs no particular preparation, because the nearest model offers an example by 
which the hand and eye are both alike exercised. No particular introduction to 
the rules of Pom or poy is needed, the scholar learns to see correctly, and his 
attention is directed to the principles. of perspective by the teacher. 

From the specimens of hand drawing which were exhibited at Paris this 
year, it would appear that no method can compare with that here referred to, for 

roducing a satisfactory result in a short time. The results of several other 
industrial schools are in this respect far behind those of the Hamburg school. 
Drawing from specimens should be entirely avoided in industrial schools, in free- 
hand as well as in ne and technical drawing. In the instruction of 
teachers, this method has been followed for a number of years in Mr. Jessen’s 
Polytechnic Institute, and also for the last two years in the Hamburg Trade 
School, with most satisfactory results. The pupils of both show great applica- 
tion and zeal, and make good progress. There are no workshops connected 
with the trade school. 


I 


PLAN OF A TRADE SCHOOL. 

In 1862-63, the Hamburg Patriotic Society, established for the 
promotion of art and industry, appointed a committee to visit dif- 
ferent countries in which attention had been paid to institutions 
of-science and art, especially in reference to the advancement of 
national industries,.and report a plan for the re-organization of exist- 
ing institutions of this kind in Hamburg, or the establishment of 
new. The committee, after visiting the polytechnic and trade schools 
of Bremen, Frankfort, Brunswick, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, Munich, 
and other cities, as the result of their inquiries, recommended the 


following 


Plan for a Trade School for Hamburg. 

The aim of the Trade School shall be to give those employed in trades an 
opportunity of acquiring such knowledge and attainments as they stand in need 
oF for an intelligent prosecution of their een ; 

In order to carry out this object in a comprehensive manner, a complete: trade 
school should be divided into three quite different departments : 

1. A Sunday and evening school for such pupils as can take advantage of the 
instruction during the few hours of the week which they have at liberty from 
their other school time or from being otherwise eng L 

2. A winter school of architecture for those eng: in the building trades, and 
who will be able to give their time exclusively during the winter months to the 
attainment of theoretical knowledge and skill. 

3. A day trade school for young persons who have already left the primary 
school, and are in a ition to be able to devote the whole of their time for a 
year to their industrial education before they are —s to a trade. 

Although the education of artisans is the end which these departments have 
in view, and this can be attained, for the most part, by the same subjects of study, 
yet there must be a difference between them according to the requirements of the 
bupils attending the different establishments; and especially as to the time to 
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ven to separate subjects, as well as regards the subjects taught, as also as 
. the extent to which they are taught. 

t in all three departments the instruction will be, as far as possible, the 

ial regard will be paid, in all the subjects taught, to the profession 

the pupils may have already embraced, or for which they may be destined. 


I. SUNDAY AND EVENING SCHOOL. 


t prise : 
Large and book-keeping, (orthography, the formation of 
q composition of letters, invoices, agreements, &c.) 

2. Mathemati a. a. and ae perp by oe notation, 
equatic Ist degree. . Geometry, (plane and solid g 5 

3. Physics, (elements of shyene in prors LF ar we science of heat, elements of 
acoustics, optics, electricity, and magnetism. 

4. Mechanics, (elementary fo eam gravity, an , friction, pressure of 
water, water power, pressure , Steam engines. 

5. Chemistry, (elements of inorganic chemistry, special important branches of 


organs chemistry.) 
“6. Technology and knowledge of implements. 

7. Political economy. 

8. Free-hand drawing, (from simple objects, from ornamental objects, figures, 

of machinery, &«. 

9. Geometric drawing, Supt | by compass,) and geometric figures, (geomet- 
rical constructions, measuring and drawing by rale, perspective.) 

10. § drawing with practice in design and construction, (in 5 classes, 
for , for manufactures, for workers in metal, for workers in wood, for 
shi eel 

1. Modeling in clay, wood, and wax. 

The course of study is for three years, and the regular entrance of the pupils 
takes _ at Easter. Young persons are received as pupils who have completed 
their fourteenth year and possess a competent knowledge of the usual branches 
of school education. To each pupil is prescribed by the superior which classes 
he is to attend ; of course, as as possible, in this matter the wishes of the 
pupil or of his relations are taken into consideration. 

school is intended for 600 pupils, and the committee think they may with 
certainty reckon upon this number, when it is considered that towns such as Nu- 
remberg and Chemnitz have trade schools which are attended by 1,800 pupils. 

The a number for each class is to be reckoned at 35 pupils. 

The is under the superintendence of a director, subordinate to him are 
masters for the various subjects. 

The number of lessons weekly, amounts, for each pupil, to from 6 to 8. 


Weekly Plan of the Lessons. 





COURSE OF THE YEAR. 











- Commercial knowledge, &c., 
Mathematics, - - - 
. Physics,- - - - 
Mechanics, - - - - 
Chemistry, - - - 
Technology, - : - 
Political economy, - - 
Free-hand drawing, - - 
Geometric-drawing, &c., - 
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Thus, altogether 124 hours of uy weekly. 

To the Sunday and evening school there is also a preparatory class annexed, 
for those who are not yet sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary branches of 
school knowledge. This preparatory class comprises the following subjects : 


1. German language. 
2. Arithmetic. 
3. Geometry. 
4. Free-hand drawing. - 
And the arrangement of the classes is as follows : 


1. German language, : : -  2classes of 2 hours, 
2. Arithmetic, - - - - =. ie 
3. Geometry, - : - - 2 - _ ithe 
4. Free-hand drawing, - . - e*.9 gt 


Total, - - - - 16 hours weekly. 


The yearly expenditure for the Sunday and evening school, and for the pre- 
ratory class, is estimated altogether at 25,000 marks current, according to the 
following table : 

: Mks. ct. 
For the director, including a salary for 10 hours lessons a week, - 4,000 
Salary for 130 hours lessons a week at 100 mks. ct. each per year, 13,000 
Rent of premises, - - - - - - - 5,000 
School apparatus, - - : - - : - 500 
Servants, - - - - - : ° 200 


Warming, lighting, and cleansing, - - oi M35 - 2,000 


Total, - ° . . . q ° 25,000 


To meet this we may reckon upon a yearly incomeof 18,000 marks current, 
viz: 600 pupils, at 30 marks school fees per year, so that a yearly grant is requi- 
site of 7,000 marks current. 


II. WINTER SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The subjects taught are: 
. Commercial composition and book-keeping. 
. Mathematics. 
a. Arithmetic and algebra. 
6. Geometry. 
. Physics. 
. Mechanics. 
. Free-hand drawing. 
. Geometric drawing. 
. Applied geometry. 
. Architectural drawing, and plans of buildings. 
ak bs art of building, the knowledge of construction, and estimating the cost 
uildings. 
10. Constructive modeling. 

The course of study is for three years, and the instruction is given during the 
five winter months, (November to March,) in 48 weekly lessons; besides these, 
written exercises are prepared under the superintendence of a teacher in 12 
weekly lessons. 

Such persons are accepted as pupils as are en in construction, and who 
are acquainted with the ordinary school knowl ; those who are deficient in 
the latter are referred to the Sunday and evening school. 

The school is intended for 100 pupils; it is p under the superintendence 
of the director of the trade school. There are masters who teach under and in 
addition to him. 
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Plan of the Lessons. 





COURSE OF THE YEAR. 





II. 





. Commercial knowledge, & , 
. Mathematics : 
Arithmetic and algebra, - 
Geometry,- - - 
. Payee,  - - = 
Mechanics, - - 
Free-hand drawing, - - 
Geometric drawing, 
. Applied geometry, - 
. Drawing of buildings, 
. Art of building, &., - 
. Constructive modeling, 
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Besides this, 13 hours are set apart weekly for the preparation of writtgn excr- 
cises, under the superintendence of a teacher for all the classes in common, at 
the same time, participation in this instruction is not obligatory for those who 
undertake this work at home. The yearly expenditure is estimated at 8,300 
marks current, viz: 


Mks. ct. 


For superintendence, including salary for 6 lessons per week, - 1,000 
Salary for 150 lessons per week, for 5 months, at 40 marks per lesson, 6,000 
. . - 300 


School apparatus, - - - - 

Servants, - - - . - - - - 150 
Premises, (those of the Sunday and evening schools,) - - é8e% 
Warming, lighting, and cleansing, - - - - 850 


Total, - ° - . . . - 8,300 


Against this we may reckon upon a yearly receipt of 5,000 marks current, 
viz: 100 pupils at 50 marks, so that an annual addition of 3,300 marks cur- 
rent will be necessary. 


Ill. THE DAY TRADE SCHOOL. 


The subjects taught comprise : 

1. German and composition. 

2. Mathematics. 

a. Arithmetic and algebra. (Fractions, algebraic notation, equations of the 
first and second degree, powers and roots, logarithms.) 

6. Geometry. (Plane and solid geometry.) 

c. Trigonometry. (Plane trigonometry.) 

3. Physics. (Physics in general, science of heat, principles of the remaining 
branches.) 

4. Chemistry. (Inorganic, and some sections of organic chemistry.) 

5. Free-hand drawing. 

6. Geometric drawing. 

The course of lessons is for one year, and the regular entrance of pupils takes 
place at Easter. : 

Such young persons are accepted as pupils as have completed their fourteenth 
year, and who show proof of the requisite capacity to comprehend the above- 
named subjects. 

The school is primarily intended for a class of 35 pupils; it is placed under 
the director of the trade school. A master instructs in the head branches, 
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assisted by teachers. The annual expenditure is estimated at 5,200 marks cur- 


rent, viz: 

Salary of the head-master, who gives 24 lessons per week, 3,000 marks; salary 
for 18 lessons per week, 1,800; premises (those of the Sunday school and even- 
ing school) ; school apparatus, 200; servant, 50; warming, 150; total, 5,200. 

ss this we may reckon upon an annual income of 3,500 marks, viz: 35 
pupils at 100 marks, which will require an annual addition of 1,700 marks 
current. 

A trade educational establishment, (comprising: a. A Sunday and evening 
school ; 6. A winter school of construction ; c. A day trade school ;) would, there- 
fore, require an annual expenditure of 38,500 marks current ; deducting from this 
the estimated annual receipt of 26,500, there will remain to be asked an annual 
grant of 12,000 marks current from the municipality. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. 


As a second means towards the support and promotion of the industry of the 
city, the committee recommend the establishment of an industrial museum wi 
exhibitions vf products, after the model of those in other states, especially in Wur- 
temburg, ngland, and France. : 

—s for years past the importance of education through the eyes has been 
recognized as essential for the completion of instruction proper in industry, still 
a long time elapsed before the example of France, who in 1783, founded the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers, has been followed in other countries. 

It was only in 1850 that an exhibition was opened at Stuttgart, under the 
direction of the Roval Academy, for industry and commerce, and it was first the 
oe universal exhibition in London, in the year 1851, which induced the Eng- 

ish to found their richly endowed Kensington Museum. Since that time, in 
many places, efforts have been made to supply this deficiency, and at this time 
we hear of even small towns which are occupied in the establishment of indus- 
tnal museums. The special experience of Wurtemburg is most favorable as to 
the utility of such an establishment. 

In addition, the foundation in Hamburg of an industrial museum is to be 
recommended on commercial considerations. Hamburg despatches daily to the 
interior, raw materials; travelers from Hamburg range through the interior in 
order to find out objects of export. Might not in many cases the manufacture 
of these materials be carried on here? In the second place, might not man 
Hamburg manufactures, which have already obtained a good reputation abroad, 
attain still greater success if the manufacturers, profiting by the beautiful forms 
brought under their eyes in a museum, were to employ these in their fabrics. 

The aim of such an institution as the committee proposes, is to promote exist- 
ing trades, to call forth new ones, and to increase the sale of manufactured goods. 
This aim 1s to be reached by the exhibition of raw materials, of the process of 
manufacture of improved implements, and of superior products of industry with 
special regard to the formation of taste. 

The arrangement of an industrial museum will be as follows : 

1. A Technical Section —This contains raw materials, manufactures in process, 
implements, models, &c. 

he collection of raw materials, and of manufactures in the different stages 

of their preparation should have in view an exact knowl of their origin and 

rice as well as of their uses, and at the same time shou int out new uses. 

he collection of implements, utensils, and machinery should indicate means to 
the artisan of working better and at less cost. 

2. A Section i Art Manufactures.—This comprises casts, engravings, draw- 
ings, photographs, &c., which ought to serve especially in the formation and im- 
provement of taste in industrial drawing and design. 

3. The Exhibition of Products.—This section contains especially good or useful 
new products of industry. The artisan should here be made acquainted, from 
seeing the fabric itself, with new combinations, beautiful forms, and new employ- 
ment of materials, &c., in order that he may perceive clearly the possibility of 
a profitable new or improved manufacture. The commercial interest will also 
find here new fabrics, and be made acquainted with their origin. Every object 
should have attached to it the price, and the name and residence of the manu- 


facturer. 
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The whole establishment is under the superintendence of a director, who should 
y close attention to home and foreign industry, in order to dev: the former 
From the experience of the latter. To this end he must place hi in corres- 
pondence with foreign exhibitions and industrial societies, &c., as also with the 
consuls for Hamburg, and with the home manufacturers. 

Entrance to the museum should, as far as possible, be facilitated, and there- 
fore the committee think it desirable on four days in the week to give admittance 
to all gratis, and on the other days to charge a moderate price of admission, in 
order in this way to gain a contribution towards the yearly cost. 

The use of the museum must always under regulations Lah he trades 
schools, as they have a free claim to the use of the drawings 
contained, as means of instruction. 

The committee think it n to give a right to the manufacturers of the 
city not caly to study the fabrics in the different sections in the locality of the 
exhibition, but if they desire it, to take these home with them for closer study. 


to t. 
models therein 


NAVIGATION SCHOOLS. 


1. The Navigation School, opened in 1826, by the Chamber of Commerce, con- 
tains two classes: one for lads who are pursuing the usual primary studies; and 
the other for seamen, who are qualifying themselves by a study of arithmetic, 
trigonometry, surveying, navigation, nautical astronomy, drawing, with special 
reference to charts; code of signals, theory of winds, tides, and currents, mer- 
cantile laws and usages, practical use of instruments used at sea, book-keeping, 
and correspondence. Steam and mechanics have been recently added. 

No one can be employed as a master or under officer in a steam or sailing ves- 
sel belonging to Hamburg, without a certificate of proficiency in the studies of 
this school, which is managed by a committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

2. The Seamen’s School, a private enterprise, receives as boarders 43 lads, 
under 15 years of age, for a two years’ course in navigation. It employs three 
teachers, and charges 210 thalers a year for board and instruction. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Music is a regular subject of instruction in the public schools of Hamburg, 
but the method is left with each school and teacher. Mr. Eichberg, in his com- 
munication to the Boston School Committee on musical instruction in the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany, says : 

Music is not taught uniformly in the Hamburg public schools, but the several 
teachers instruct independently of system. Two music lessons of one hour each 
are given to the pupils, either by their regular, or, in the higher schools, by an 

pointed special teacher. In the Latin school, as songs, motets and 
ce 8, are sung, the lower classes singing soprano alto, while the higher 
classes take the tenor and basso parts. Pupils are not allowed to sing during 
the mutation of the voice, but have to be present at the music lessons. Great 
care is taken to avoid choruses requiring great extent of vocal compass. I found 
here Mr. Benedict Widmann’s di t publications well spoken of. are 
named “Little Singing School, for the Three Divisions of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools,” and “Prefatory Instruction in Singing.” These two little works, 
(sixty-four and eighty-two pages respectively, in 12mo,) contain many novel 
ideas on class teaching. The author strongly advocates musical instruction in 
the primary schools, and maintains that the imitative faculties of the child render 
the teaching of singing far easier at an early age than it would be when the vocal 
Gxgaus have passed the period of their elastic softness. 
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Il. SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN FRANKFORT. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Free City of Frankfort, (now a portion of the new province 
of Nassau, in the kingdom of Prussia,) to which our school statistics 
refer, on a territory of 43 square miles, had in 1861 a population 
of 87,518, of which 70,000 belonged to the city proper. Besides its 
vast banking interests, there are large mechanical industries, in which 
beauty of form and nicety of execution are required, and which have 
been secured by the appropriate training of artists and artisans. 

The public educational establishments are administered by five co- 
ordinate authorities, in which the city and the four religious denom- 
inations are represented, each by one commissioner. The expendi- 
tures for teachers (salaries and pensions), buildings, apparatus, and 
equipment generally by the city, are very liberal, but would be more 
effective by a simpler administration. The schools, except the gym- 
nasium and the special schools, are mainly denominational in their 
management, and may be classified as follows: 

I. Elementary Schools.—Eight country schools of a higher char- 
acter, with 2,820 pupils; 4 Protestant burgher schools, with 2,230 
pupils; 4 Catholic schools, with 950 pupils; 2 Jewish burgher schools, 
with 940 pupils. Total elementary pupils, 6,940. 

II. Secondary and Superior Schools—One gymnasium, with 20 
teachers, a ten years’ course, and an average of 160 pupils; 4 real- 
schools, with a Latin class in each, and about 900 pupils in all; 3 
higher burgher schools, (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish,) with a 
total of 1,350 pupils, male and female; and 3 female high schools, 
with $40 pupils, besides a large number (forty-four in 1863,) of pri- 
vate institutions with elementary and secondary classes. 

III. Special Schools and Institutions——One normal school, with 
80 pupils; 1 gallery of architecture, painting, and sculpture, with a 
school of fine arts; 1 high school of arts and trades, with a prepara- 
tory school, and a total of 260 pupils; 1 school of commerce, with a 
preparatory school, and public lectures; 1 institute for deaf mutes, 
with 20 pupils; 1 orphan home, with 46 inmates; 2 infant asylums, 
with 60 inmates; 1 school of gymnastics; 1 house of refuge, with 
24 inmates; the Senkenberg museum of natural history; public 
library of 70,000 volumes, &c. In addition, we may mention the 
Sunday and evening industrial school of the Society of Public Wel- 
fare, which receives subventions from the government ; a private acad- 
emy of commerce; a permanent museum for the exhibition of ma- 
* chinery ; a school for medical gymnastics. 
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SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, AND ACADEMY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 

The Scheol of Commerce at Frankfort includes: (1.) An improvement school 
for clerks; (2.) A regular commercial school; (3.) An academy of commerce 
and industry. The school, like that at Leipsic, belongs to the chamber of com- 
merce, and its direction is confided to a committee chosen by it, which com- 
mittee renders a monthly report. 

(1.) The Improvement School is open to pupils after they leave the primary 
schools. They must undergo an examination before being admitted. If they 
fail in this, they enter into a supplementary school annexed to the establishment, 
where they remain until they receive the necessary preparation, or fail in a second 
examination, in which last case they are advised not to pursue their studies. 

The course lasts two years. The term begins after Easter and continues until 
Michaelmas ; there are two lessons daily, one in the morning, and one in the 
afternoon, the hours varying according to the season and the press of business, 
being fixed by the chamber of commerce. 

The studies pursued are German, French, English, commercial correspondence, 
the arithmetic, geography, and history of commerce, book-keeping, and callig- 
raphy. The school is well attended, and the teaching is successful. 

(2.) The Commercial Division is open to all who have finished the burgher school, 
or all but one of the classes of a gymnasium, or can pass an examination show- 
ing an equivalent grade of cultivation. By these means, pupils with a fair de- 
gree of secondary, general, and classical instruction are secured. 

The course includes two classes of one semester each, and the branches taught 
are as follows, the hours being three hours in the morning and three in the after- 
noon : German, French, English, the arithmetic, correspondence, geography, and 
history of commerce, book-keeping, physics, chemistry, articles of commerce, 
calligraphy, and political economy applied to German commerce. 

The following branches are optional, given at extra hours, and for a varying 
fee, according to special agreement: Italian, Spanish, and stenography. 

(3.) The Academy for Commerce, open to all who desire to attend, on payment of a 
fee, is a course of lectures or conferences, which may be considered an additional 
semester to the last. The plan was borrowed from Faraday’s lectures in the 
Royal Institution in London. Its aim is to give a high commercial education to 
the burgher class. Itis administered by a committee of eight, chosen by ballot. 

The course commences after Easter; the lectures occupy two or three hours 
in the morning and two or three in the afternoon. There are courses upon the 
languages, ethics, commerce, and science. The course upon the languages ex- 
plains the principles of comparative grammar, illustrating with English, French, 
and German. It also includes remarks upon the literary styles of these tongues, 
and extracts from the best authors are repeated. That upon ethics embraces re- 
marks upon the principal systems of philosophy, ancient and modern, the pro- 
gress of material and moral civilization, and the influence of literature, and the 
growth of the arts upon social manners throughout the world. The course upon 
commerce embraces commercial law and convention, political economy, particu- 
larly in regard to the commerce of Germany, commercial geography and history, 
and the universal history of the industrial arts. That on science treats of the 
present condition of science, of the most recent discoveries in physics, and of 
chemistry applied to the knowledge of merchandise. There is also an afternoon 
course of Italian and Spanish, the fee, which varies according to the number of 
courses, being from ten to thirty francs the semester. 
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TRADES’ SCHOOLS. 

The Frankfort Trades’ Schools were founded by a society. formed in 1816, 
and called the “ Society for the Promotion of useful Arts and Allied Sciences.” 

They include: (1.) A Sunday school for artisans; (2.) An evening school; 
(3.) A higher trades’ school. The first aims at the completion of elementary 
education for such young persons as have already left the popular school. The 
second offers exclusive instruction in industrial technical drawing. 

The Higher Trades’ School imparts general and special instruction to those 
about to enter a trade, and prepares those about to devote themselves to some 
branch of technical industry for the special classes of higher institutions and the 
polytechnic school. Each class is complete in itself, every pupil leaving when 
fitted for his future business. For instance, those intended for the building trade 
leave after the second class; those who wish to devote themselves to architecture 
or engineering go on through the first. 

The branches taught are mathematics, (including algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, analytical and practical geometry, analysis,) natural philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, mechanics and machinery, descriptive geometry, architectural and 
machine drawing, topographical and free-hand drawing, German, French, history, 
literature, geography, and calligraphy. 

Free-hand drawing is begun from copies, and goes on, as soon as possible, to 
drawing from casts. Particular attention is paid to ornamental drawing. Only 
the best pupils are allowed to undertake shading, and then only with the stump. 
Linear drawing begins with the construction of geometrical figures by which the 
pupil is practiced in the use of the rule, the compass, and the drawing pen, after 
which comes drawing from simple implements, then from wooden models, and 
finally the pupil is exercised in construction. ; 

The fees for the evening school are six flogins annually. There are none for the 
Sunday school, but a moderate entranee money is charged. In the higher trades’ 
‘schools the fees vary from 30 to 50 florins, according to the class, of which there 
are four. 

These fees, together with the contributions of the society, pay the expenses 
of the trades’ schools. The cost of the Sunday and the evening schools is de- 
frayed by the monthly fees, by contributions from the treasury of the society, and 
by the interest from a special school fund which is in the trusteeship of the society, 
and is increased by donations, by entrance fees to the Sunday school, and the 
interest of that portion of the fund which is less than 1,000 florins complete. 

The administration of these schools is in the hands of a board of directors, 
consisting of nine members chosen by the society, of which three go out annually. 
They choose among themselves a director who presides, a vice-director, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, a manager, and an assistant librarian. The immediate direc- 
tion of the school, the maintenance of the fixed plan of studies, the care for the 
health and conduct of the pupils, and the conduct of the masters, and the execu- 
tion of the orders of the board, is in the hands of the head-master, who has a 
seat in the board: The director conducts all business matters, and represents the 
school at the meetings of the society. The board has for its duties, to arrange 
the plan of studies, and to name the books, to provide apparatus, to appoint 
and dismiss teachers, to arrange prize competitions and holidays, and to manage 
the funds. They must consult the teachers in forming the plan of studies, and 
must attend the recitations from time to time. 
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IV. LUBECK. 

The free city and State of Lubeck, the nominal capital of the 
Hanse towns, on several isolated portions of territory, had a total 
population of 44,357, of which 31,898 were in the city and immediate 
suburbs. It has considerable commercial activity, but no special 
school calculated to prepare young men for it. 

The public schools, although numerous enough for the poor, are inef- 
ciently organized, and administered by conflicting authorities, civil, ec- 
clesiastical, and corporate; the statistics may be classified as follows : 

L Elementary School—1 city school for 700 poor children; 15 
schools of educational societies with an aggregate of 4,800 pupils. 
There are numerous private schools, both elementary and secondary, 
which absorb the interest of the educated and wealthy families. 

II. Secondary and Superior Schools.—1 gymnasium, founded in 
1163, and known as Catharineum, with 128 classical scholars, 111 
real scholars, and a preparatory section with 82 scholars,—a total of 
821 scholars, and 19 teachers; 8 endowed schools, with Latin classes, 
and 450 pupils. The public library has upward of 50,000 volumes. 

III. Special Schools.—There are several institutions for orphan 
and neglected children ; and for special classes, but of these we have 

_ no information except the 
TRADE SCHOOL AT LUBECK. 

The trade school, at Lubeck, dates from 1841, and owes its origin and suppor 
to the Lubeck Society for the “ Promotion of objects of Public Utility.” Its plan 
is to give such theoretical instruction to apprentices as may be useful to them in 
their several trades, but it is open to all lads above the age of twelve who intend 
to enter upon some mechanical occupation, or wish to fit themselves for the agri- 
eultural and polytechnic schools, &c. They must be acquainted with the first 
four rules of arithmetic and write readily from dictation. Most are, in reality, 
farther advanced than this. 

The present head teacher was educated at the Hanover Polytechnic, the others 
in teachers’ seminaries, after having attended the trade school. Their ability to 
teach is ascertained by examinations and testimonials. They are engaged per- 
manently, but may be dismissed at six months’ notice. ~ 

No special mode of instruction is prescribed, it being thought that different 
matters require different methods, and that the individual action of the teachers, 
in this regard, ought not to be interfered with. The endeavor is to stimulate con- 
tinually the minds of the pupils, and cultivate independence of thought. All 
subjects, however, are illustrated by experiments, for which purpose there is @ 
large and increasing stock of apparatus, models, plans, and chemical prepara- 
tions. 


The total number of pupils, in 1867, was 200. The expenses of the school are 
discharged by the tuition fees, at the rate of about $5.00 per head, the annual 
cost of the whole, not including the rent, being $1,250. Orphans are received 
free of charge, and the fees for apprentices are sometimes discharged by the mas- 
ters. The institution has proved itself to be useful, and is well patronized. __) 
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IV. BREMEN. 

The free city of Bremen had in 1864 a population of 98,575, on a 
territory of 106 square miles. Of the entire population, 31,358 live 
without the city. The city has extensive commercial interests. 

The superior administration of the schools is in the hands of the 
Scholarchat, of four members of the senate, each school having a 
municipal commission or a school delegation. 

I. Publie Primary Schools. a. Nine parish schools, with 2,939 
* pupils, in four classes, both sexes being mingled in the three lower. 
Each is governed by the Bauherren or representatives of the com- 
mune, presided over by the pastor. 6. Nine free schools, with 
2,062 pupils, all state institutions, school materials being supplied gra- 
tuitously, ¢. Twenty-four private schools, with 2,118 pupils, opened 
after special permission, and directed by females, who receive half 
their rent from the state if their annual pay is under J2 thalers. 
d. Two schools of the women’s societies, or industrial schools, with 
78 pupils. e. Asylums for children. 

The masters of the parish schools receive from 175 to 500 thalers, 
with lodging; of the free schools, 180 to 485 thalers. The first 
masters receive 20 thalers additional every five years, until the whole 
salary reaches 550. The masters of the free schools are pensioned 
by the state; of the parish schools, from a special fund. There is 
also a fund formed by contributions of four thalers from each teacher, 
which is for the widows and orphans. 

Jf. Twenty-four rural schools, mostly over.crowded, with an insuffi- 
cient number of teachers. They receive an annual subvention of 
8,740 thalers. 

IL. Higher and Private Schools. a. Gymnasium, 11 teachers, 
117 scholars. 5, Preparatory school, 12 teachers, 278 scholars. 
c. Six private schools, preparatory to gymnasium and burgher 
schools, 366 scholars. d. Four private burgher and real schools, 
555 scholars. e. Nine higher female schools, private institutions, 
648 scholars. f. Fifteen elementary schools for children of the 
wealthier classes, 627 pupils. 

: JED. Special and Professional Schools. a. Commercial school 

15 teachers, 227 scholars. 5. Teachers’ seminary, 30 pupils. 

11 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL MARINE. 
1. Military Marine. 

There are in Austria several kinds of naval schools, as follows: One each 
for sailor boys, for marines, for quartermasters, for naval pupils of the first class, 
for naval pupils of the second class, a theoretical school for naval cadets, and a 
superior establishment for naval officers. 

1. The school for sailor boys is intended to train, as petty officers for the navy, 
young men from the Slave and German provinces, admitted between 12 and 14 
years of age into the naval service. The instruction lasts until the pupil has 
attained the age for the conscription ; he is then entered as a sailor and becomes 
a petty officer as soon as he gets sufficiently used to the sea. The highest post 
he can attain is that of upper boatswain (Hochbootsmann. ) 

2. The schools for marines (Zeugscorps) receive men drawn from different 
corps of the army. They are trained as petty officers, and a part receive the 
uniform. Those who are fit to become officers receive their promotion when they 
leave their corps to enter the school. 

3. The school for naval cadets of the first class is kept on board a war vessel 
selected for the purpose. The object is to prepare for the naval service youths 
of 16 or 18 years of age, who, on entering the school have already received a 
complete civil technical education. The teaching here consists, therefore, chiefly 
of practical seamanship, and also of the application of previously acquired scien- 
tific knowledge to navigation and nautical astronomy. The course occupies a 
year; on leaving, the pupil is received as a naval cadet. After passing two or 
three years at sea these cadets enter the theoretical school for naval cadets. 

4. The school for naval cadets of the second class is intended solely to prepare 
them to become officers. In this school, beside the pupils placed there at the 
cost of the State, there are others maintained by endowments, and also others 
who pay for their instruction. The sons of officers and State functionaries are 
entitled to enter this school at the public expense, and any Austrian subject who 
has the necessary qualifications is admitted on payment. Foreigners are also 
admissible as paying pupils, provided they can obtain authorization from their 
own government to enter the Austrian service. To,be admitted, candidates 
must be between 12 and 14 years of age, of sound health without bodily defect, 
and able to pass a previous examination. The instruction is given in accordance 
with a determined plan, on board a vessel prepared expressly to receive the pupils. 
After three years’ instruction the pupils leave the school as naval cadets and are 
sent to sea. At the end of two or three years’ active service the cadets are ad- 
mitted to the theoretical school. This school receives from 40 to 50 pupils. The 
chaplain on board is charged with the religious instruction ; the other teaching 
is given by professors from the hydrographic schools. The naval officers of the 
‘school-ship give the instruction in practical seamanship. 

5. The theoretical school for naval cadets is on shore, and its course occupics 
a year, after which the pupil undergoes the-examination prescribed for his com- 
mission as an officer. On leaving this theoretical school the pupils are still naval 
cadets, but become officers when appointed to a ship. 

6. The superior school for naval officers is intended for the further improve- 
ment in mathematical and hydrographic studies, of such young men as have 
shown decided talent and taste for those sciences. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN HANOVER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue kingdom of Hanover, before its absorption into Prussia, on an 
area of 14,846 English square miles, in 1864 had 1,888,070 inhab- 
itants. In the Hartz mountains extensive mining operations are 
carried on, and the total annual produce is valued at 5,523,885 
thalers. Agriculture and the raising of cattle, form, however, the 
most important sources of income. On the coast, in the rivers, and in 
2,500 fish-ponds, a large amount of fish is caught every year. The 
number of manufactories, mostly linen, was in 1861, 7,141, employ- 
ing 41,855 people. The trade is largely absorbed by Hamburg and 
Bremen. 

The total annual expenditure in 1864, amounted to 20,066,011 
thalers, of which sum 184,000 thalers were expended on public in- 
struction—1 16,000 thalers on primary, and 68,000 thalers on second- 
ary schools. The institutions of public instruction are administered 
by the minister of education and ecclesiastical affairs, and embrace : 


1. Primary Instruction. There are 3,584 primary schools, with 281,348 schol- 
ars, and 3,812 teachers. 

2. Secondary Instruction. There are 8 real schools, with 965 scholars, and 
89 teachers; 11 higher burgher schools, with 2,181 scholars, and 112 teachers; 
17 gymnasia, with 5,192 scholars, and 205 teachers; 3 progymnasia, with 272 
scholars, and 23 teachers; 11 higher girls’ schools, with 1,862 scholars, and 
107 teachers ; making a total of 44 secondary schools, with 10,472 scholars, and 
486 teachers. 

3. Superior Instruction. The University at Gottingen, with 4 faculties, had in 
1868, 8U9 students, and 119 professors. 

4. Special and Professional Instruction. Eleven teachers’ seminaries, with 254 
pupils, viz: 1 (preparatory institute) at Hanover, with 32 pupils; 1 (head semi- 
nary) at Hanover, with 24 pupils; 1 (after-training) at Hanover, with 12 pupils; 
1 oe hong county teachers) at Alfeld, with 50 pupils; 1 ( e¥'3 | seminary) at 
Liineburg, with 32 pupils; 1 at Aurich, with 26 pupils ; 1 at Stade, with 20 
pupils; 1 at Neuenhaus, with 10 pupils; 1 (catholic) at Osnabriick, with 12 
pupils; 1 (protestant) at Osnabriick, with 24 pupils; 1 (catholic) at Hildesheim, 
with 12 pupils. 3 navigation schools; 3 commercial academies ; 1 agricultural 
school; 1 polytechnic school, at Hanover; | mining school ; 1 school of forestry ; 
1 military academy; 3 theological seminaries ; 1 asylum for the blind, at Hano- 
ver, with 75 pupils; 1 institution for the deaf mutes, at Hildesheim, with 120 

upils ; 1 do. at Emden, with 25 pupils; 2 with normal schools, at Stade and 

snabriick, with 48 pupils ; 1 for imbeciles ; 3 rescue houses; 1 Pestalozzi home 
and refuge; 5 orphan houses; 20 infant schools and gardens. 

Since 1866 Hanover forms part of the kingdom of Prussia, constituting the 
province of Hanover. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN HANOVER. 


SYSTEM AND SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 
Of the educational institutions of Hanover designed or used to prepare young 
persons for their special career, and to meet the demands of the public service 
or of particular industries or special classes, we select a few for brief notice. 


IMPROVEMENT SCHOOLS FOR APPRENTICES. 


An apprentice can not become a member of his trade without the approba- 
tion of a committee of the guild, over which presides a member of the municipal 
council. One of the conditions imposed by the committee is evidence of regu- 
lar attendance on the evening and the Sunday classes established at the expense 
of the town, and under the supervision of a government board. These im- 
provement classes include drawing and geometry, besides a review of the pri- 
mary studies. Of these schools there were 37 in 1863, with 170 teachers, 4,077 
apprentices, and 3,763 journeymen. 


ARTISANS’ SCHOOL AT HANOVER. 

Besides the apprentice improvement schools, there exists in the capital a 
trade or artisan school, with a preparatory class. In the latter, there is an 
average attendance of 234 pupils, and in the school proper over 600 workmen 
every year. Drawing constitutes the principal subject of instruction, and in 
1864, out of 344 attending to it, 102 were classed as free-hand; 149 special, 67 
geometrical and architectural; and 26 from the cast. 


" WORKMEN'S SOCIETIES’ CLASSES. 

Connected with societies of workmen, which exist in the chief towns, there 
are classes (taught by paid professors) which in Hanover were attended in 1864 
by 814 members, of whom more than one-half were taught in different classes 
of drawing, modeling, and wood-carving. 


REAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS IN HANOVER. 

The real-school was originally established in 1835 for young men whose 
parents intended them to follow a trade, but it was deemed best to exclude all 
matters special and technical, and the municipality instituted an independent 
course of commercial instruction, book-keeping, and kindred subjects, distrib- 
uted through two years, of four terms of six months each, held four evenings 
in the week. The merchants’ guild selects the pupils who apply, and their mas- 
ters are bound to give them the necessary time, and to enforce their regular 
attendance, 


BUILDING TRADE SCHOOL AT NIENBERG. 

In Nienberg there is a special school for workmen in the building trades— 
open in the winter from October 21 to the end of March, and divided into three 
classes, in which sixty hours a week are devoted by practical masons, joiners, 
and those pursuing other trades, mainly to technical studies. 

Lowest Crass.—Compositions in thé German language, 8 hours per week; 
Arithmetic and algebra, 9; Plane geometry, calculation of areas, 7; Linear 
drawing and descriptive geometry.—jointing roofs, framing, &., 15; Elements 
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of physics, 4; Architectural drawing, 5; Free-hand drawing, and ornament, 12 
“tel of 60 hours for five months. * - ° 

“ se ne . German, 4 hours; Al- 
gebra, 6; Plane geometry.—Similitude, polygons, the circle, plan 
cubature, 4 hours per week; Descriptive geometry.—framing of roofs, pe 
staircases, compound apparatus, parts of machines, shadows, perspective, 8; 
Technical physics.—forces, effects, centre of gravity, simple machines, 4; Les- 
sons on buildings for stone-cutters, masons, carpenters, slaters, with drawing of 
plans, sections, elevations, orders, entablatures, details, 21; Lessons on building 
materials, 3; Drawing of ornaments, from models, 6; Modeling in clay or 

r, wood or stone, 4. Total, 60 hours per week. 

First Class—German language——Written and oral compositions, 2 hours; 
Manufacturers’ book-keeping, 2; Algebra, geometry, plane and solid, (repeti- 
tions and exercises,) 4; Practical geometry.—Surveying of land, roads, parts of 
towns, leveling, plotting, 4; Technical physics.—Machines employed in build- 
ing, resistance of materials, pressure of water, hoisting machines—Mechanics 
connected with building, 6; Course on building.—Erection of houses. &c.— 
Stady of ground—Foundations—Establishment of complete projects with esti- 
mates—Design of building—Laws affecting buildings, 30; Drawing of orna- 
ment, 6; Modeling in plaster and clay, stone and wood, 6 to 12. Total, 60 to 
66 lessons per week. 

This school, in 1863-64, had 14 professors and 195 pupils, of whom there 
were 89 masons, 87 joiners, 2 tilers, 9 millwrights and fitters, 7 cabinet-makers, 
1 locksmith. 

The majority of the pupils were from 17 to 25 years of age; the youngest 
was 15, and the eldest 37. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT HANOVER. 
The first impulse towards the erecting of this institution was given by the 


old Industrial Club in Hanover, which urged upon the ministers of state (in 
1830) the necessity of a technical school. The ministry entered into the idea, 
caused means to be furnished, and appointed the distinguished Karmarsch, still 
at its head, to take immediate charge of the school, under the Royal Commis- 
sioners of Technical Schools. The first term of the higher industrial school, 
which name it took, commenced October 3d, 1831. In 1834 the hired buildings. 
proved insufficient, and a new building was begun for its accommodation and 
completed in 1837, at an expense of $80,000. A careful choice of teachers, 
watchful superintendence of the instruction, and a marked progress in the ex- 
tension of the latter, made this school soon famous, and won confidence, espe- ° 
cially in foreign lands. Next to Carlsruhe it has the greatest number of 
foreigners. In 1847 it received the name of Polytechnic school, which it had 
really been for a long time. 

The aim of the school is in general the same as that of other institutions of 
the kind, viz., a preparation for technical State service in architecture, railway 
building, and the making of machinery, as well as to give a scientific education 
and special studies to those who wish to fit themselves for carrying out scien- 
tific and industrial undertakings. The instruction is divided into a preparatory 
course, and the school proper, which includes the higher special studies. 

comparison can not be instituted between this preparatory course and the 
general mathematical classes of other schools, since differential and integral 
éalculus is not taught here: In like manner, the school proper is not, as else- 
where, divided into special departments, but the whole course is given in single 
subjects, more or less of which, according to circumstances, form the scientific 
education of the pupils for any particular department. To prevent pupils from 
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taking an unsuitable course of study, certain acquirements are necessary for 
entering each class, whereby, in an indirect way, a definite course is secured. 

To meet the increasing demands for special instruction, additional studies 
have from time to time been added to the printed announcements, and in these, 
certain fixed courses are recommended to students for special technical depart- 
ments. 

The chief subdivisions of the ‘teaching are regulated with a view to giving 
the instruction necessary: 1. For manufacturing chemists; 2. For agricul- 
turists; 3. For surveyors; 4 For mechanicians and constructors of machines; 
6. For architects; 6. For hydraulic, railway, and road engineers. 

To be admitted as a pupil in the preparatory school, candidates must be six- 
teen yearg of age, and seventeen for the upper school or for special divisions. 
The instruction required for the preparatory school comprises the German lan- 
guage and the habit of composition therein, the use of decimal fractions, the 
rules of three and of proportions, the elements of algebra, plane geometry, and 
general notions of geography and history. As for the special courses of the 
superior school, candidates must be masters of the matters taught in the pre- 
paratory school, of which we give the details below. However, the pupils who 
intend to follow only the courses of natural history, are not obliged to undergo 
an examination in mathematics. No examination is imposed on those who 
mean to attend only the lessons on drawing and modeling. 

Programme of the Preparatory School_—Elementary mathematics; algebra 
as far as equations of the third and fourth degrees; elements of geology and 
botany; elements of mineralogy ; free-hand drawing; linear drawing; elements 
of descripti ive geometry. 

rome of the Polytechnic School.—Pure mathematica, in two courses, as far 
as the calculus of variations; descriptive geometry ; practical geometry; me- 
chanics ; higher mechanics, theoretical and applied ; construction Sof machines ; 
study of machines; study of prime movers and other machines ; building con- 
struction, in three ‘courses ; roads and railways; bridges and ‘hydraulic con- 
structions; geology, mineralogy, and physical geography; pure physics; applied 

ysics ; chemistry, theoretical and applied with mani ion; manual labor, 

uding instruction in working in metals and in spinning and weaving, 
modeling, and the construction of small models. 

To enable the pupils to select the courses which they may attend, and to pre- 
clude numerous inquiries, the general regulations state that the preparatory 
school comprises, in the course of a year, the following subjects: zodlogy, bot- 
any, mineralogy, elementary mathematics, free-hand and linear drawing. 

- The order of the studies, after leaving the preparatory school and for special 
branches, is shown by the following programme: 

For Cuemists.—First Year.—Preparatory school. 

Second Year.—Theoretical chemistry, technology, theoretical and applied 
physics and mechanics. 

Third Year.—Geology and physical geography, or instead, general knowledge 
of machines and applied chemistry. 

Fourth Year.—Chemical wy Say 

For AGRICULTURISTS.—First Year.—Preparatory school. 

Second Year.—Theoretical chemistry, technology, physics, mechanics. 

Third Year.—General knowledge of machines, first course of building _ 
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Third Year.—Practical geometry with drawing of plans. Geology and phy- 
sical geography. 

= MECHANICIANS AND MACHINE-MAKERS.— First Year. — Preparatory 

Second Year.—First course of higher mathematics; mechanics, technology, 
descriptive geometry, theoretical physics. 

Third Year.—Knowledge of machines, construction of machines, first course 
of a, higher mechanics. 

Fourth Year.—Knowledge of special machines; second course of higher 
mathematics, pure chemistry, applied physics. 

For Arcuitects.—First Year.—Preparatory school. 

Second Year.—First course of higher mathematics; technology, descriptive 

try, mechanics, theoretical physics. 

Third Year.—First course of construction and ornamentation, practical geom- 
etry and drawing of plans, general knowledge of machines, modeling, drawing 
from the cast. 

Fourth Year.—Second course of construction and ornamentation, physical 
geography, construction of roads and railways, modeling and drawing from the 
cast. ¥ 


Year.—Third course of construction and ornamentation, bridges and 
hydraulic constructions, theoretical chemistry. 
For Crvit Encineers.—First Year.—Preparatory school. 
Second Year.—First course of higher mathematics; technology, descriptive 
geometry, theoretical physics, and mechanics. 
oe Third Year.—Second course of higher mathematics; first course of building 
— practical geometry and drawing of plans, construction of ma- 
ines. 
Fourth Year—Road and railways; second course of building construction ; 
higher ae physical geography, and applied physics. 
Fifth Year.—Hydraulics and construction of bridges, third course of building 
construction ; special machines, and theoretical chemistry. 


The French Commission submit the following observations on the above 
courses: 


The details which have been given show that the order of the teaching is so 

ted that, for certain important divisions, such as those of mechanicians 

and architects, pupils may receive a very serviceable amcunt of technical in- 

struction, with the aid of elementary mathematics, and enter upon the practice 

of their professions without going through the whole course of studies. Such 

an arrangement is very suitable for many young men, and in no way injurious 
to the soundness of their education. 

Thus, to enable them to attend the first course of mechanics, the course of 
construction of machines, those of hydraulics, = movers, and of the prin- 
cipal machine-tools, and for the drawing up of projects relative to these ma- 
chines, the mechanical ree do not require more than the elementary and 
fundamental principles of geometry, algebra, trigonometry, and descriptive 
geometry. There is no necessity for them tc study the higher pure mathe- 
matics, which, notwithstanding their utility, present considerable difficulties to 
certain minds, and require no little time and effort. The same may be said of 
the instruction given to architects; for, after attending the first two courses of 
construction, the pupils may have acquired the knowledge necessary for ordi- 
nary buildings. 

This gradation of instruction greatly diminishes the inconvenience, above 
inentioned, of the high reading in the second course of pure mathematics. 
Moreover, the table showing the distribution of the students among the different 
branches of learning, which we are about to give, justifies our observations ; 
for it will thereby be seen that whilst 89 pupils are inscribed for elementary 
mathematics, and 83 for the first course of higher mathematics, there are only 
14 for the second course of the same studies. It is therefore more than prob- 
able that a small proportion of the 83 pupils of the first course really profit by 

lessons, : 
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The pupils were distributed among the different branches as follows: 


ve geometry, 
Study of machines, } oF Some’. 
Construction of machines, 
Ist course,. 79 
Construction of buildings, pero = 


History of Seer ot building, 24 oa 


This table onan shows what courses best suit the requirements of the class 
ns who attend institutions of this kind. 

ey are in the order of the preceding table:—Elementary mathematics ; 

first course of pure mathematics (which might be simplified;) elementary me- 

chanics (which might be extended ;) practical geometry; descriptive geometry; 

the study of machines, first course (which might be made more elementary ;) 

the construction of machines; building construction; zodlogy and botany; 
theoretical chemistry ; technology ; ; linear drawing; free-hand drawing. 

It would seem therefore that attention ought to be directed principally to 
these different branches of learning, and every effort made to facilitate their 
study by the adoption of the simplest methods. It seems clear that the teach- 
ing of the sciences of a high order has a repellant effect on the pupils. That 
physics should be among the number of the studies least followed is remarkable 
and much to be regretted. There are, perhaps, particular causes for this, but, 
in any case, that science ought to hold a higher nak f in the programme and to 
have greater facilities for experimenting. 


The number of pupils for the last three years has averaged about 440, of 
whom 380 were regular—the age ranges from eleven to twenty, a majority 
being under sixteen years. 

There are 21 regular professors. 3 tutors, and several special teachers. 

The State pays all expenses over the receipts from tuition, (which amount to 
about $6,500 a year,) aud supplies the building and equipment. 

Prof. Koristka, in his account of the Higher Polytechnic Institutions of Ger- 

'y, speaks of this school: 


The school at Hanover rightly enjoys great reputation in foreign lands. It 
stands firm by its first organization, which followed closely that of Austria. It 
is not divided into separate schools, but its whole course is given in single sub- 
jects, which are, however, combined in such a way as to give most of the 
advantages of special schools. Its experience is proof that success depends 
as much on the excellence and codperation of the teachers as on organization 
and courses of study. All the teachers (twenty-four, of whom six have the 
title of professors and three of assistant- 1 chagremmae constitute a board, which 
meets once a month in council and decides on all general rules as to studies 
and discipline. All submit to the “directory,” which is lodged in two persons 
appointed by the government—one, the principal, is responsible for the finances 
and the collections, and the other, for the discipline. The general supervision 
belongs to a royal commission, consisting of the two directors, and four other 
members. This commission appoints the professors and must visit the class and 
lecture-rooms, and report annually. Terms in the preparatory school, $24; 
and in the Polytechnic there is a fee for each course, which varies according to 
the length from $8 to $16. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN HESSE-CASSEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, on an area of 4,430 English 
square miles, in 1864 had 745,063 inhabitants. It is chiefly an agri- 
cultural and cattle-producing country ; factories are only to be found 
in the larger towns, and these chiefly devoted to linen, and of late 
years also to cotton fabrics. There are also some paper, glass, iron, 
and other workshops, aid 338 distilleries. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Hesse-Cassel 
in 1865, amounted to 4,897,680 thalers, of which 90,330 thalers were 
expended for general instruction. The amount of school-fees is 
estimated at 60,000 thalers annually. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the 
minister of the interior, and under him by the provincial and district 
authorities, and include : 

1. Primary or Common Schools ( Volksschulen). Of these there 
were in 1865, about 1,300, of which 117 are burgher and city 
schools, with about 126,000 scholars, and 1,163 teachers. 

2. Secondary Schools. 2 Latin schools, with 89 scholars, and 5 
teachers ; 2 progymnasia, with 128 scholars, and 13 teachers; 6 gym- 
nasia, with 1,333 scholars, and 92 teachers; 10 real schools and higher 
burgher schools, with 2,254 scholars, and 110 teachers; making a 
total of 20 secondary schools, with 3,804 scholars, and 220 teachers. 

8. Superior Schools. The University at Marburg, with four facul- 
ties (theology, law, medicine, philosophy), had 50 professors, and 
810 students. 

4. Special and Professional Schools. 

3 Teachers’ seminaries. 

1 Higher industrial school. 

1 School of forestry. 

1 School of agriculture. 

A catholic seminary at Fulda. 
A cadet school at Cassel. 

An academy of arts at Cassel. 

After the war of 1866, the Elector was deposed, and the whole 
country annexed to Prussia, of which kingdom it now forms, together 
with Nassau and Frankfort, the province of Hesse and Franken. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on an area of 3,240 Eng- 
lish square miles, in 1864 had 816,902 inhabitants. Hesse-Darm- 
stadt is chiefly an agricultural country; on the Rhine the vine is 
extensively cultivated, and the region of the Odenwald and the Wet- 
teran are famous for excellent fruit. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of’ Hesse-Darm- 
stadt in 1866, amounted to 9,372,962 florins, of which 44,463 florins 
were extended for primary instruction, and 28,040 florins for second- 
ary instruction. 

The institutions of public instruction, administered by the minis- 
ter of the interior, embrace: 


1. Primary Schools. Of these there are 1,756, with 150,568 
scholars, and 1,382 teachers. 

2. Secondary Schools. 6 gymnasia, with 1,171 scholars, and 81 
teachers; 10 real schools, with 1,818 scholars, and 110 teachers; 3 
higher burgher schools, with 646 scholars, and 29 teachers; making 
a total of 19 secondary schools, with 3,635 scholars, and 220 teachers. 

3. Superior Schools, The University at Giessen, with four facul- 
ties (theology, law, medicine, and philosophy), had in —*, 45 
professors, and 326 students. 

4. Special and Professional Schools, 

2 Teachers’ seminaries. 

1 School of forestry. 

1 Commercial academy. 

1 Military academy. 

2 Schools of agriculture. 

1 School of veterinary.surgery. 
2 Polytechnic schools. 

2 Deaf and dumb asylums. 

1 Institution for the blind. 


4 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN MECKLENBURG. 


I. MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


The Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on an area of 4,834 English 
square miles, in 1864, had 552,612 inhabitants, entirely agricultural, the rural 
population being little removed from the condition of serfs. The trade in corn, 
cattle, butter, &c., is chiefly carried on by the two ports of Wismar and Rostock. 

The total annual expenditure in 1865 was 3,430,028 thalers, of which sum 
about 30,000 was expended for public instruction. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the Minister of 
Education, who at the same time is Minister of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


1. Primary Schools—There are 1,334 elementary schools and 45 burgher- 
schools. The exact number of scholars and teachers is not given officially, but 
by estimation there were in 1864 about 69,000 pupils, under 1,517 teachers. 

2. Secondary Schools —There are 5 gymnasia, with 2,083 scholars and 91 
teachers; and 8 real-schools and higher burgher-schools, with 1,429 scholars 
and 62 teachers; making a total of 13 secondary schools, with 3,512 scholars 
and 153 teachers. 

3. Superior Schools.—There is 1 university at Rostock, with 4 faculties (the- 
ology, law, medicine, and philosophy,) with 38 professors and 171 students. 

4. Special and Professional Schools : 

2 Teachers’ seminaries, one at Neukloster with 64 pupils, and a second 
at Dobberan with 10 pupils. 

1 Deaf and dumb institution at Ludwigslust, with 58 pupils. 

1 Commercial academy. 

1 Military adademy. 

1 School of agriculture. 

3 Nautical schools (Wustrow, Rostock, and Wismar,) with an aggregate 
of 200 pupils. That at Wustrow has a three years’ course, and a 


preparatory class. 
1 School of veterinary surgery. 
1 Polytechnic school. 
40 Evening trade-schools, for apprentices and journeymen. 


Il. MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 


The Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, on an area of 997 English square 
miles, in 1861, had 99,060 inhabitants, who are mainly engaged in agriculture 
as tenants. 

There is only one “Minister of State,” who manages all the affairs of the 
Grand Duchy, including the public schools, viz. : 

1. Primary Schools,—There are 231 primary scliools. The number of schol- 
ars and teachers can not be ascertained from official documents, but it is esti- 
mated that there were in 1864 about 13,000 pupils, under 250 teachers. 

2. Secondary Schools.—There are 3 gymnasia, with 814 scholars and 33 
teachers; and 4 real and higher burgher-schools, with 1,162 scholars and 33 
teachers, making a total of 7 secondary schools, with 1,976 scholars and 66 
teachers. 2 

3. Special and Professional Schools——1 Teachers’ seminary at Mirow, with 16 
pupils; 3 institutions for neglected children, with 65 pupils; 5 industrial 
schools for girls (teach sewing, &c.,) with 95 pupils. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN NASSAU. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Duchy of Nassau, on an area of 1,802 English square miles, 
in 1865 had 465,636 inhabitants. There are considerable iron, lead, 
and copper, as also a few silver mines, employing about 10,000 men ; 
but more than mining, agriculture employs a large proportion of the 
population. The vine is cultivated on the banks of the Rhine, and 
the wines raised in Nassau, (Riidesheimer, Johannisberger, Hock- 
heimer, &c.,) are considered the best in Germany. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Nassau in 
1862, amounted to 5,117,831 florins. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the min- © 
ister of state, and embrace: 


1. Primary Schools. Of these there are 716, with 1,059 teach- 
ers, and 72,296 scholars. 

2. Secondary Schools. There are 3 gymnasia, with 50 teachers, 
and 711 scholars; 4 progymnasia, with 26 teachers, and 274 schol- 
ars; 13 real schools, with 109 teachers, and 1,345 scholars; making 
a total of 20 secondary schools, with 2,330 scholars, and 185 teachers. 

8. Special and Professional Schools, Of these there are the 
following : 

2 Teachers’ seminaries, 1 for catholic teachers (62), at Monta- 
baur, and another at Usinglen, for protestant teachers (79). 

2 Theological seminaries. 

1 Military school. 

1 Commercial academy. 

I Agricultural school, at Geisberg, with 85 pupils. 

27 Mechanical, or trade schools. 

1 Institute for the deaf and dumb. . 

Since 1866, Nassau has formed part of the kingdom of Prussia, to- 
gether with Hesse Cassel and Frankfort, constituting the province of 
Hesse and Franken. 
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SCHOOLS AND LABORS OF THE GEWERBE-VEREIN. 


One of the most important steps of this Society, has been the establishing in 
various parts of the Duchy, of what are called Gewerbe-schulen, or industrial 
schools. consisting of — 

Firstly, Evening classes, (Apend-schulen,) held in winter time for the purpose 
of giving young Artizans and others an useful complement to their elementary 
education, in such branches as commercial reckoning and correspondence, and 
practical geometry. 

Secondly, Sunday Classes, (Sontag-schulen,) intended for departments of 
nom raps are not so well taught in the evening as by daylight, and held on 
Sundays for the benefit of young men, chiefly apprentices, whose occupations 
would not allow them to attend conveniently during the week. They comprise 
the various branches of drawing required for the industrial trades, and geometry 
applied to the arts of design. 

According to the snbal Rapist, read at the General Meeting of the Gewerbe- 
Verein, on the 11th of May, 1853, by the able Secretary, Dr. Casselmann, the 
number of Industrial Schools in activity in various parts uf the Duchy, is at pres- 
ent twenty-five, with an aggregate number of about two thousand students. 

A Modeling School has_ also been established at Weisbaden, and is attended at 
present by between thirty-five and forty students. 

The Report gives 7419 florins, or about 618I. sterling, as the amount expen- 
ded in the last financial year, for founding and maintaining the above schools, 
whereof about two thousand florins were furnished by the Society, and four 
thousand florins were covered by a government grant; the remainder was sup- 
plied by the localities. 

To secure a proper degree of intelligence and practical skill in all 
who pursue any trade, there is a legalized system of apprenticeship, 
which Mr. Twining thus describes. 

The would-ve Artizan must be able to exhibit proof of having concluded his 
attendance at school, (which as I have mentioned elsewhere, is obligatory from 
the sixth to the fourteenth year,) by satisfactorily passing bis final examination ; 
he must also have passed his confirmation, which takes place about the same 
time ; it is preceded for a considerable period, by strict religious instruction, and 
is solemnized by both Protestants and Catholics in a very impressive manner. 

If a lad is quite a dunce, and especially if he can not satisfactorily get through 
his Catechism, he may be retained under tuition another year ; or if his vicious 
propensities are f incorrigible by ordinary means, he may be sent off to a dis- 
ciplinarian school, called Rettungs-haus. One of these establishments was 
founded in 1851, near the little town of Nassau, by the Countess von Giech, and 
now contains about ten boys; another has just been erected near Weisbaden by 
a pious Evangelical Society. 

If all is tolerably right, the lad receives in due form his educational certificate, 
and he and his friends set about looking out for the right sort of shop, and a 
comfortable master ; but before a definite agreement is come to, German prudence 
steps in very appropriately, and prescribes two weeks’ preliminary trial. If this 
turns out to mutual satisfaction, a contract is drawn up, of which the legalization 
is obtained with very little expense, or none at all, if the parties are poor. 

For ordinary trades, such as those of the shoemaker, tailor, joiner, baker, &c., 
the usual term is three years, and the total sum to be paid to the master varies 
from thirty to sixty florins, ($12 to $20; ) or a term of four years is agreed upon, 
without payment, the work of the apprentice in the last year being expected to 
form an equivalent. 

With respect to more difficult trades, such as those of the watchmaker, mech- 
anician, lithographer, &c., the term is usually three or four years, with a payment 
of eighty to two hundred florins, ($33 to $40.) Some few trades, requiring lit- 
tle or'no technical training, are exceptional with regard to Ly Say thus ap- 
prentices engaged in the operations of. building, whitewashing, &c., not only have 
nothing to pay, but receive at once a daily remuneration of a few kreuzers. 

In np case does an apprenticeship last longer than four years ; serious disagree 
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ments between masters and apprentices are in some.measure obviated by the ex- 
amination which must be undergone before an artizan can settle anywhere as mas- 
ter ; but in all cases redress is facilitated by the practice of paying the stipulated 
sum by installments, so that one-third or one-half the amount stands over to the 
conclusion of the term. [If an apprentice has just cause for complaint, he is 
released by the local authorities from further obligations towards his master, and 
his friends from further payment. 

At the expiration of his term, the apprentice must furnish proof of the extent 
of his acquirements, by executing some appropriate piece of handiwork, in the 

nce of the official judges of the trade, forming a kind of jury, which, from 
ts usefulness, deserves some attention. 

Every three years the masters in each trade residing in a district, or in a group 
of districts if the trade is a scarce one, assemble to elect, or re-elect, three repre- 
sentatives for the pu of examining the certificates, and of testing and record- 
ing the abilities of industrial candidates. 

If the examiners are not satisfied with the young man’s performance, he must 
find means of improving himself, within half-a-year, against another trial ; ‘if, on 
the contrary, they are well pleased, he obtains his certificate as Gesell, or jour- 
neyman, and sets out for his travels. 

When the Gesell arrives at a town, he forthwith to the Herberge, or spe- 
cially appointed inn of his trade, where the Herbergé Vater, (inn father,) from 
whom he is entitled to receive paternal attentions and advice, shows him a regis- 
ter, in the form of a slate, or blackboard, on which is inscribed the name of an 
master wanting a hand. If the register is a blank, and the Gesell has no cas 
in purse from previous savings, he may claim his Viaticum, or traveling money, 
which is either paid from the treasury of the town, or from a subscription purse 
of the trade, or made up by small donations which he gets at the several work- 
shops of his calling, where he applies in succession for that purpose ; in so doing, 
he generally makes good his claim to brotherly assistance by some token which he 
bears, or by mysteriously symbolicalical signs and passwords, ana'ogous to those 
used in freemasonry. 

At Frankfort, where trade affairs are reckoned to be on a more Jiberal, or more 
antiquated footing than elsewhere, an itinerant servant of the proud company of 
hair-cutters receives from a special purse as much as thirty-six kreuzers, (one 
shilling ; ) but this may be accounted execptional, and in the generality of cases, 
the total amount which a common journeyman obtains by legitimate means, is no 
more than a few pence. At all events, the sum is definitive ; except in case of ill- 
ness, no further sum can be claimed, and it will be well if the next morning’s 
dawn sees our wanderer trudging contentedly onward, his knapsack on his back, 
with a boot sticking out at each end of it, and his faithful pipe dangling at the 
side of his mouth, whilst he sings some classical ditty of the brotherhoo4. 

There was a time when the industrial vocabulary construed the word fechten 
as a justifiable kind of begging, which did not disgrace a needy journeyman, but 
now it is inscribed in the black-book of the police; and if a poor fellow, com- 
pelled by sheer necessity, extends an unwilling hand toward a stranger, and a 
gendarme espies him in the act, he is not only punished with arrest, but this fact 
is noted down in his pass-book, and subjects him, wherever he goes, to be 
watched with a suspicious eye, and to increased severity in case of a repetition 
of the offence. 

Before the journeyman can become a master in his art, or profession, and fix his 
abode as such in a place of his choice, a few important steps remain tobe taken. Ifa 
native of another state, he must obtain the freedom of the one of which he wishes 
to become a denizen ; if merely of another parish, he must stil] get admission to 
parochial rights, which are sometimes expensive: in every case, he is required to 
accomplish single-handed, for strict inspection by the Prifungs Commission, 
some model piece of workmanship, sufficient to show, not merely a moderate 
amount of skill, as when he was a candidate fur a journeymanship, but his thor- 
ough knowl of the arcana majora of his calling. If he can follow 
the display orally, with theoretical evidence, he is entitled to be admitted forthwi 
to the Honorable Company of the Masters of the Trade. 


eo 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE AT GEISBERG.* 


The agricultural institute at Geisberg, near Wiesbaden, stands on an elevated 
teau, overlooking a most enchanting region of country, with the fashionable 
walid resort of Wiesbaden close by, while at a little distance rolls the winding 
Rhine between its vine-clad hills. The celebrated vineyard of Johannisberg is 
not far down the river. This school differs from most others in giving instruc- 
tion only in winter. 

It is on the isolated and independent plan, and is designed for the instruction 
of practical farmers, without teaching practice on the place. Applicants must 
be sixteen years old, possess a good elementary education, and a good 
“character.” They have to bring a written certificate of willingness on the 
part of the parent or guardian that they should enter the school, and it is 
expected that the pupils shall have spent one or more summers in work on the 
farm, before they enter. If the requisite certificate of proficiency in the 
elementary studies can not be produced, or if it is not satisfactory, the applicant 
is examined, and either rejected or accepted with conditions, not unlike the 
practice in entering Harvard College, where comparatively few get in without 
“conditions.”. Each pupil is required to attend all the lectures; but they have 
a class of pupils, as they have at Hohenheim, called hospitanten, or students who 
take only the partial course. 

The theoretical instruction is given in a regular course of two winters, the 
term beginning on the 15th of Sctober of each year, and ending on the 31st 
of March. During the intervening summer they are either at home, at work on 
the farm, or if they desire it, the director of the institute procures them suitable 
places with skillful practical farmers. 

Natives of Nassau pay no tuition. Outsiders pay forty-four florins, or about 
eighteen dollars a year. All the pupils board in the town of Wiesbaden. The 
instruction is by lectures and written and verbal questions on the studies. 
After the return of the students from their summer’s work on the farm, they 
are required within six weeks to present a full written: detail of operations, 
which, after suitable corrections, are returned to the writer.- 

The parents or guardians are informed, from time to time, of the industry and 
conduct of the pupil. Gambling, so fashionable and exciting at Weisbaden, is 
forbidden, and no student is allowed to smoke or to keep a dog. 

The institute possesses a library, which appeared to be tolerably well stocked, 
very good collections and fine lecture and study rooms. It is on rather a small 
scale as compared with some others, though it may be called one of the 
superior class. It was founded in 1835, and as may be inferred from what has 
bebn said above, on the principle that it is of no use to try to teach theory 
and practice at the same school. There is a small farm connected with the 
school, but, judging from the helter-skelter, or generally mixed-up condition of 
every thing about the premises, I should think they were quite right in not 
attempting to teach practice there. Old ploughs, drags, carts, harrows and 
every thing else lay around the buildings in no small confusion. When I drove 
into the yard I felt sure we had made some mistake, and had got upon the 
premises of a very slovenly farmer, but the driver was sure he was right, and 
the result justified his topographical knowledge. 

The farm buildings are irregular and crowded, not large or imposing, but 
rather ordinary in every respect, though the building used by the students and 
the collections was better. 

These collections consisted of minerals, birds, quadrupeds, seeds, grains, and 
grasses, and a fine collection of wax fruits. 

The instruction embraces, in the first term or winter, the German language, 
arithmetic, botany, mineralogy, physies, general agriculture, cultivation of 
meadows, rural architecture, and veterinary science. In the second winter 
the boys take up zoJlogy, physics, farm accounts, special agriculture, special 
zodtechny, horticulture, technology, veterinary medicine and composition. 

The price of farm labor there, I learned, was thirty-six kreutzers, or twenty- 
fcur cents a day, the men boarding themselves. 


* Report of C. L. Flint on Agricultural Schools, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


‘Tue Grand-duchy of Oldenburg, on an area of 2,417 English 
square miles, in 1864 had 314,416 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, with very few engaged in manufactories and other forms 
of industry. Though favorably situated for maritime commerce, it 
has but a small seafaring population, and its trade is principally 
confined to coasting traffic, 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Oldenburg in 
1865, amounted to 2,386,110 thalers, of which 70,900 thalers were 
expended for public instruction (46,200 for primary, and 24,700 for 
secondary instruction). 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the min- 
ister of education, who at the same time is minister of the grand- 
ducal house, of justice, and of foreign affairs. 


1. Primary Schools. There were in 1865, 490 elementary schools, 
with 43,174 scholars, and 630 teachers. 

2. Secondary Schools. There are 10 higher burgher schools, with 
1,395 scholars, and 58 teachers; 4 gymnasia, with 644 scholars, and 
47 teachers; 1 progymnasia, with 65 scholars, and 10 teachers ; 
making a total of 15 secondary schools, with 2,104 scholars, and 115 
teachers. : 

8. Special and Professional Schools. 

2 Teachers’ seminaries for evangelical teachers, at Oldenburg, 
with 30 pupils, and another at Vechta, with 20 pupils. 

1 Deaf and dumb institute. 

1 Military academy. 

1 Nautical school, with 30 pupils. 

1 Trade school, with 30 pupils. 

1 Agricultural school, with 44 pupils. 

1 Orphan home, at Varel, with 30 inmates. 

7 Infant schools and gardens. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue kingdom of Prussia, on an area of 107,757 English square - 
miles in 1864, (before its recent accession of territory and people,) 
had a population of 19,269,563, of which number 8,395,418 were 
engaged in agriculture, 178,903 in mining, 1,067,593 in mechanical 
and manufacturing pursuits, and 215,078 in commerce. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Prussia in 
1865 amounted to 169,243,365 thalers, of which sum 1,865,309 
thalers were expended for public instruction, art, and science, in ad- 
dition to communal and provincial appropriations. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs; the mili- 
tary schools are under the Minister of War; and the special schools 
of trade, mines, and agriculture, are under the control of the several 
ministers charged severally with the administration of those interests. 


1. Primary or Common Schools.—Of these there were in 1864: 
25,056 elementary schools, with 36,157 teachers and 2,825,322 scholars. 
271 burgher-schools for boys, with 1,171 teachers and 43,731 scholars. 
906 licensed private schools, with 1,683 teachers and 52,692 scholars. 
205 private schools for boys,with 515 teachers and 8,421 scholars. 
239 licensed private schools for girls, with 1,456 teachers and 47,321 
scholars. 
396 private schools for girls, with 2,161 teachers and 27,593 scholars. 
Making a total of 27,073 primary schools, with 43,143 teachers and 3,005,080 


olars. 
2. Secondary Schools.—There were in 1864: 
117 Higher burgher and real-schools, with 1,210 teachers and 27,189 
scholars. 
28 Progymnasia, with 223 teachers and 3,058 scholars. 
147 Gymnasia, with 2,117 teachers and 49,331 scholars. 

Making a total of 292 secondary schools, with 3,550 teachers and 79,578 
scholars. 

3. Superior Schools.—In 1864 there were 6 universities [Berlin, Bonn, Bres- 
lau, Halle, Kénigsberg, Greifswald,] each with four faculties, viz., theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy, and 1 Catholic academy at Miinster with two 
faculies, viz., theology and philosophy. These 7 institutions have a total of 389 
professors and 170 private professors [privat docenten,] and 6,077 students. Be- 
sides these there were 2 Catholic theological seminaries [Paderborn and Brauns- 
berg,] 1 Protestant theological seminary [Prussian State-church] at Witten- 
berg, and 1 Moravian theological seminary at Gnadenfeld, Silesia. There are 
large scientific collections and libraries connected with most of these institu- 
tions, and the Royal Library at Berlin numbets upwards of 500,000 volumes 
and 10,000 manuscripts. The two chemical laboratories at Bonn and Berlin 
recently erected are the most complete in Europe. 

12 
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4. Special and Professional Schools. 

60 Teachers’ seminaries, [19 Catholic and 41 Protestant,] with about 
3,800 studerts; besides 44 small institutions and which 
are not recognized as government seminaries. 

7 Seminaries for secondary school teachers and professors. 
3 Academies of art (Berlin, Dusseldorf, and Kénigsberg.] 

1 Academy of architecture. 

5 Art and building (baugewerk) schools. 

2 Technical academies or institutes (at Berlin and Cologne.) 

27 Provincial technical schools, with 2,600 pupils. 

2 Superior weaving-schools. 
1 Weaving and pattern-drawing school. 
265 Industrial schools for mechanics. 
1 Royal military academy. 
1 Artillery and engineer-school. 
5 Cadet-schools. 
1 Military academy of surgery and medicine. 
1 Military school of surgery. 
1 School of veterinary surgery. 
1 Military school of veterinary surge 
1 Central school of gymnastics. - 
4 Military schools. 
16 Garrison schools (for soldiers’ children.) 
5 Nautical schools.: 

14 Schools of midwifery. 

26 Schools for deaf-mutes. 

10 Schools for the blind. 

1 Conservatorium and 6 schools of music. 

34 Schools of agriculture. 

1 Mining academy (Berlin.) 

8 Schools of practical mining. 
6 Schools of commerce. 

4 Schools of forestry. 


The only statistics of Prussian schools sirice the accession of ter- 
ritory and popniation in 1866, are for the Secondary Schools, which 
we give from Dr. Wiese’s Report on High Schools for 1869. 


STUDENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

















Total of both, 


v. Sreatesp 
Regular Classes, 
Preparatory Classes, ..... 


Total of both, 
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SYSTEM AND INSTITUTIONS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Sunday schools, for instructing the young people of a parish in 
the catechism, and biblical and church history, existed in Prussia and 
throughout Germany, certainly as early as the sixteenth century, but 
their recognition as part of the public school system dates from 1763, 
when Frederick II, in his General Regulations of Schools (section 6), 
ordains that “on Sundays, besides the lesson of the catechism or repe- 
tition school given by the minister in the church, the school-master 
shall give in the school recapitulary lessons to the unmarried people 
of the township. They shall there practice reading and writing.” 
In the General regulations for the Catholic schools in Silesia, opened 
in 1765, “the older children are required to attend the Sunday in- 
struction in Christianity every Sunday afternoon, and after that to 
participate for two hours in the lessons in reading and writing given 
in the school, which lessons the teachers shall give under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, that they may become useful to the young. Those 
also who have left school, and are not yet twenty years of age, 
must attend these lessons, and their employers are bound to send 
them to school at such time, that they may review what they learned 
before, and acquire necessary knowledge.” On this basis of law and 
habit, by degrees the instruction of the Sunday school was extended 
and systematized, and became an important portion of the elementary 
education of the people. In the large villages and cities, drawing, 
and the first principles of natural history and mechanics, composition 
in the form of business correspondence, and other branches bearing 
on the occupations of the pupils, were gradually introduced into this 
class of schools, which were also held on Monday mornings, in the 
evening of other days, as well as on the half-ho!idays of Wednesday 
and Saturday, and on holidays. They were also connected with the 
real schools and trade institutes, and got the name of Further In- 
provement Schools. In Prussia in 1854, there were 220 such schools, 
with 18,000 pupils; and in Berlin, the trade improvement schoo!s are 
taught on Sunday by the teachers of the higher schools, and consti- 
tute an important agency in the technical instruction of apprentices 


and workingmen. 


REAL SCHOOLS AND BURGHER SCHOOLS. 

The real school, which in Prussia now occupies a well-defined place’ 
in the system of general education, had originally a direct technical 
aim, in the plan of Francke in 1698, and of Semler in 1706 and 
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1738, and of Hecker in 1747.* Francke projected a special pedago- 
gium for children, who wished to become “secretaries, clerks, mer- 
chants, administrators of estates, or learn useful arts.” Semler calls his 
school “a mathematical trades school,” and in the mathematical, me- 
chanical, and economical real school,” opened by him in Berlin in 
1738, the instruction given was “in connection with models and real 
objects,”—things, as he designates them. 

Rey. J. J. Hecker, in the programme of his “ Economical Mathe- 
matical School,” opened in the schools of Trinity church in 1747, he 
pledges to all his pupils “a preparation to facilitate their entry into 
any trade they may choose.” Among his classes was one of “archi- 
tecture and building,” another of “ manufacture, commerce and trade,” 
and another of “agriculture ;” moreover, “drawing shall be prac- 
ticed.” The views of Hecker were encouraged by Frederick IT, who 
named his institution the “ Royal Real School.” This school became 
the normal school for teachers of schools on the crown domains ; and 
to it, Felbinger sent a number of pupil-teachers, who became the or- 
ganizers of improved schools in Austria, in which realistic studies and 
methods were prominent. 

In connection with the real school should be mentioned the Higher 
Burgher School—the high school of the primary system in all large 
towns, and which received its earliest and highest development in 
Leipsic, but which in Keenigsberg, Dantzig, and other large provincial 
centres, aimed to fit their pupils for practical careers. Both the real 
school and the higher burgher schools, although they no longer aim 
to be technical or professional schools, even for a commercial career, 
do give a scientific preparation for such higher vocations of the 

State as do not require an academic career, and they also prepare 
students for the special and purely technical schools. Without them, 
the subordinate departments of the public service would not be so 
well filled, and the special schools of trade, commerce, agriculture, 
and forestry could not attain their present high development. 


SPECIAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The immense strides made in mechanical, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial industry, and the gigantic works in engineering and construc- 
tion which the public service in peace and in war have required in 
the last half century, have made necessary the establishment of spe- 
cial schools, in which architects, builders, machinists, engineers, artil- 
lerists, and technical chemists could be taught and trained. “Hence 


* For an account of the educational labors and views of Francke and Ilecker, see Barnard’s 
Educational Reformers of Germany. 
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in every State we find government schools for these purposes, and in 
all the great centres of population and special industries, these insti- 
tutions are as varied in their independent organization or associated 
classes, as are the industries and wants to be supplied, Prussia has 
felt deeply these necessities, and side by side with the thorough re- 
organization and extension of her general system of education—the 
multiplication and improvement of primary, secondary, and superior 
schools-——has grown up-a system of special instruction—schools of ag- 
riculture, forestry, commerce, navigation, architecture, engineering, 
construction in wood and metal, and trades of all sorts, which will 
compare favorably with the best in other countries of Europe. Al- 
though not as early in the field as some of the smaller States, and 
not acting with such entire disregard of the general system as some 
others, in which the manufacturing and mechanical establishments are 
relatively more numerous and important, this class of institutions in 
Prussia are worthy of particular study on account of the superior 
system of general education on which they all rest. 


TRADE SCHOOLS. 

The earliest Trade Schools, (Gewerbe Schulen, as they are called, 
the word gewerbe being used in its restricted meaning, equivalent to 
the improvement of material for the purposes of gain,) in Prussia, 
were organized by Beuth in 1817-18, at Berlin and at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, to meet a want of government for better workmen in building 
operations. The school at the latter place was expressly founded to 
improve the general and special education of*carpenters, mill-wrights, 
masons, stone-cutters, cabinet-makers, locksmiths, house-painters, bra- 
ziers, pewterers, and other handicrafts. They were first connected 
with the Sunday schools. 

Those established at that time were called Handwerker fortbildung 
schulen, and belonged to the class of “ improvement schools,” being 
planned to add to the knowledge of the local handicraftsmen and 
their apprentices. Schools for special trades or industries did not 
rise until a few years later. The whole system underwent a reorgan- 
ization in 1850, when all the establishments of this character were 
assigned to the Department of the Minister of Commerce. 

There are now not far from 500 giving instruction in almost all 
branches of industrial activity, and all being exclusively devoted to 
technological studies. The real and burgher schools, (of which there 
were in 1868, over 190,) through which those pupils who are intend- 
ing to enter the higher technical institutions generally pass, and 
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which, moreover, give some instruction in commerce, are not included 
in this list. 

The technical schools may be divided into those imparting general 
industrial instruction, and those devoted to special branches. 

1.—The class giving general instruction embraces the following : 

(1.) Establishments corresponding to Improvement Schools.—There 
are a number of varieties of these: the evening, Sunday, and finish- 
ing schools; societies for apprentices to which improvement schools 
are added ; journeymen’s schools, and workmen’s societies, which also 
make provision for technical instruction. 

This class does not carry technical studies very far, except in draw- 
ing, the general aim being to extend the knowledge gained in the ele- 
mentary schools, and nothing more than this is required at admission. 

(2.) Foremen’s Schools—These aim to train foremen for various 
mechanical occupations. The institution at Koenigsberg has 7 teach- 
ers and 69 scholars, (1867); the fees are about six thalers per half 
year. The requirements for admission are the studies of the primary 
schools. 

(3.) The Provincial and Municipal Trade Schools.—These two 
classes of establishments form the next grade in technical instruction, 
and prepare pupils to enter the central academy at Berlin. They re- 
ceive those who have had a partial course in the gymnasiums, real 
schools, or burgher schools. There are in Prussia about 30 of these, 
averaging four or five teachers, with 2,600 scholars in all. The fees 
vary exceedingly. There is a journeyman’s improvement schogl con- 
nected with each. , : 

(4.) Central Trade Academies.—The highest grade of education 
for mechanicians, chemists, and ship-builders is obtained at these estab- 
lishments, which approaches the character of a polytechnic univer- 
sity. There are now two—the Academy, ( Gewerbe Academie, form- 
erly called Gewerbe Institut,) is at Berlin; another, recently organ- 
ized (1867), at Aix la Chapelle. The Berlin Academy receives 
scholars who have completed the course at the provincial trade 
schools, real schools, or the gymnasiums. Of this institution, J. 
Scott Russell, in his elaborate treatise on systematic technical educa- 
tion for the English people, thus speaks : 


Here in Berlin, I found a large and handsome building, close by the king’s 
palace, in one of the best parts of the town, and this was called, at that time, a 
‘ Gewerbe Schule,” or royal school for trade teaching. This very humble desig- 
nation did not lead me to expect the high scientific education and training which 
was there provided for the young professional men of Berlin. The truth is, that 
in Berlin, everything but the three learned professions, law, medicine, and thcol- 
ogy, were still called trades, and not = admitted to the rank of professions, just 
as, in our country, the time was when Brindley, the canal engineer, was still 
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reckoned a sort of superior ditch-digger, and George Stephenson a sort of superior 
engine-driver. The tradition had still enough influence in Berlin to call a tech- 
nical university for the modern professions a “trade school.” 

Since that time, the dignity of the “‘ Gewerbe Schule” has been ’ 
Its buildings, its endowments, the rank and salaries of its professors, the number 
and preliminary qualifications of its pupils, have all been raised. It has now 
the recognized rank of a technical university, with professors of equal dignity, 
and degrees of equal weight. 

Berlin being the first technical university with which I became acquainted, and 
also one of the earliest, I should naturally quote, as an example of a “ technical 
university abroad,” this Gewerbe Institut, or Gewerbe A ie, of Berlin. I 
recommend those of my countrymen who care for such things, to visit that insti- 
tution, which is admirably conducted, systematically organized, and a great boon 
to the professional men of Prussia. y will find that it in every way lends 
itself, by means of evening as well as morning lectures, by trade associations con- 
nected with it, by free libraries and museums, to the education not merely of the 
higher professional men, but also of the working men who have leisure and dis- 
position to desire high trade knowledge. 

In very many respects, therefore, I consider Berlin a model technical university. 
I do not quote it, however, as my of what such a university might be, be- 
cause it bers under some traditional and local disadvantages, which somewhat 
narrow its sphere, derange its symmetry, and cramp its ager peomne It is not 
symmetrical in the highest degree, because in Berlin there had already existed, 
before it attained its present » ‘came surrounding institutions, which had monop- 
olized a portion of its ground. 

Kindred academies, institutions, or universities, had already provided educa- 
tion and training for some of the arts and professions which a more isolated uni- 
versity would have systematically included in its curriculum; and which it was, 
therefore, unwise, unnecessary, or inconvenient to include in the new organization. 
Precisely, therefore, because the Berlin Gewerbe Academie fits its place, and an- 
swers its special purpose, it is less fitted to serve as a type of a symmetrical insti- 
tution than some others of more recent growth, more remote from the overshad- 
owing influence of rival and more ancient institutions. 


II.—Institutions giving instruction in special professions, include : 

1, Bur_pine -Proressions: (1.) Building Schools.—There are 
many of these open to all building artisans who have received an 
elementary education, and imparting theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in their special departments. They rank with “improvement 
schools.” The fees are about six thalers per half-year. 

(2.) Building Academy.—This academy at Berlin educates archi- 
tects and engineers of the highest grade. 

2. Minine Pursuits: (1.) Mining Schools——These correspond 
in grade to the provincial industrial schools, and educate foremen and 
master workmen in the mines. 

(2.) Mining Academy at Berlin, which gives the highest education 
in mining and in metal working, and prepares mining engineers. 

8. WEAVING AND DyreinG: (1.) Weaver's Schools——The weav- 
ing schools belong to the grade of improvement schools. There are 
3 of them in Prussia, with 12 teachers and 96 pupils in all.- The 
fees are 20 thalers per half-year. 

(2.) Superior Weaving Schools—There are 5 superior weaving 
schools, with 12 teachers. They require the same qualifications as 
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the provincial industrial schools. The fees are about 20 thalers per 
half-year. 

(3.) Industrial Drawing School_—The industrial drawing school 
at Berlin gives xsthetic and practical instruction to designers for va- 
rious tissues and to weavers.’ It is a distinct institution. 

4. Commerce.—Commercial instruction is given to some extent 
in schools of a general literary aim. Of the special institutions of 
this class, the school of commerce for young women, at Berlin, de- 
serves attention. 

5. Navieation.—There are six schools intended to train young 
men to be pilots and captains of merchant vessels. These are at 
Memel, Dantzig, Pillau, Grabow, Stettin, and Stralsund. 

6. AaricuLtuRE.—There are thirty-two institutions, in which 
both the theory and practice of agriculture, and kindred occupations, 
are taught, and several of them, in the range and thoroughness of in- 
struction, are not surpassed in any country of the world. The work 
of the schvol is carried home to neighborhoods by itinerant teachers 
paid by the government, who go from village to village, and the re- 
sults of improved methods are seen and disseminated by the action 
of upwards of five hundred agricultural associations, which by con- 
ferences, exhibitions, and prizes, keep up a lively interest in agricul- 
tural improvement. i 

7. The new laboratories, as well for original research as for higher 
instruction, may be regarded not only as “arsenals” of science, but 
as mighty engines of industrial development. 

The teachers of the lower and middle grades of technical schools 
become prepared by giving instruction in a gymnasium or real school, 
and afterwards studying in the Berlin trade academy for three years. 
Teachers from other schools are also employed, and, in the lowest 
grades of technical schools, instruction is often given gratis by private 
manufacturers. 

To all of these institutions are attached libraries, and to many be- 
long collections of models, and other aids of instruction; especially 
full is the collections of the central academy at Berlin. 

The result of the system has been to convert workmen into refined 
and thinking men, and to develop rapidly the industrial resources 
of the country, as was shown in the late international exhibition at 
Paris. 
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SUNDAY IMPROVEMENT TRADE SCHOOL AT KOENIGSBERG. 

The Sunday School of the Society of Industry, (Gewerbe Gesellschaft) at 
Konigsberg instructs apprentices in the ordinary trades. It requires no previous 
practical education, the only requirement being that the candidate has passed 
through the elementary schools, which implies some rudimentary knowledge of 
religion and Bible history, German, history, geography, natural history, arith- 
metic, mensuration, drawing, singing, and gymnastics. 

Instruction is given by the professors of the Provincial Trade School in the 
same city, who receive extra pay for serving. The branches pursued are the fol- 
lowing: algebra, arithmetic, gravitation (planimetry and geometry), elementary 
mechanics and mechanical technology, physics and chemistry in their funda- 
mental doctrines, knowledge of wares and tools, drawing (architectural, machine, 
free-hand, and geometrical), modeling in clay, wax, wood, &c., book-keeping and 
business writings. ; 

The course lasts one or twe years. There is no charge, the expense being 
borne by the Society of Industry of the Province of Prussia. There are from 80 
to 100 scholars. 


WORKING-MEN’S UNION AT BERLIN. 

The Working-Men’s Union, at Berlin (Berlin Handwerker Verein), stands in 
the first rank of associations of this class in Germany. It was founded in 
1843, dissolved in the revolutionary period of 1848, and again re-organized. It 
has for its object to promote good morals, general culture, and special professional 
knowledge among its members. Its doors are open to artisans of all degrees, 


masters, workmen, and apprentices. Every young man, of good character, can 
join it on being introduced by a member, and paying a fee of three silver groschen 
(about seven cents) a month. In its organization is a Committee of Instruction, 
composed of friends of industry and of the working classes who volunteer their 
services, among whom are some of the most prominent men in the capital. 

The objects of the Society are accomplished by debates, instruction, both gen- 
eral and special, free lectures and social gatherings. The meetings take place 
four times a week, in the evening, after working hours, and are occupied with 
study and debating, always ending with choral singing. 

Desates. The debaters are generally members of the Committee of Instruc- 
tion, the subject being chosen, and the names of the participants published three 
months beforehand. Between 1861 and 1865, there were 592 such debates, about 
half of the subjects being questions relating to industry and science. In general, 
each meeting completes a subject, but sometimes the subject is carried through 
several in succession. All subjects except politics and religion may be dis- 
cussed. 

Lectures. The lectures are held on the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday. The subjects are very various. In 1867, lectures were 
given, during the first nine months, on the following subjects, many of them oc- 
cupying only one lecture : physics, chemistry, technology, natural history, unity 
of natural forces and agencies, history and mode of lighting with gas, value of 
machinery, laws of exchange, public law, national rewards, paper money, security 
of insurance companies, cultivation of industry, manufacturing towns in France, 
weaving, lace making, calling and position of the female sex, relations of man 
and wife, of parents and children, woman in literature and in art, sanitary laws, 
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physiology, anatomy of the intestines, music, history and works of art, history, 
history of religion, Egmont and Orange, severance of the Netherlands and Spain, 
literature, trick and romance, lyrics, Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, Faust, 
Lessing, Don Juan Fabel, translation of that work, Arkwright, Wedgewood, 
upon Grabbe and Hebbel, Franz Dunker, Zimmermann and village education, 
Paris exhibition, Breleck, Born and Ebert’s report from Paris, sketches of a jour- 
ney, German emigration, German life in London, Venice, education, education 
in the Verein, medicine, domestic economy. 

Lectures begin at 8}, and are not to last longer than forty-five minutes, on 
Monday evenings fifteen minutes. Members of other societies pay one silver 
groschen ; those who do not belong to the societies 2} groschen. Once a week, 
on Wednesday evening, each member can bring two ladies, without entrance fee. 

The courses of instruction are as follows, the principle of demanding special 
payment having been adopted after mature consideration : 
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In pursuance of the purpose of opening classes in special trades, a school for 
the building-trades has been opened, under the supervision of two architects con- 
nected with the Committee of Instruction, imparting the theoretical knowledge 
necessary for a young artisan in a building-trade, and to enable him to pass the 
examination for becoming a master in his guild. There are four courses, each 
occupying four winter months, comprising eight hours of instruction daily. The 
subjects taught are: German, arithmetic, theory of proportions, algebra, geome- 
try, geometrical projection, elements of physics, theory of mechanical powers, 
theory of heat, theory of architecture, agricultural architecture, ornamentation, 
architectural and free-hand drawing and modeling in clay. The fees are from 
4 to 6 thalers monthly, but there is a deficit of from 400 to 500 thalers annually, 
made up by the Union. 

The recreations, which may be considered as means, and powerful means, of 
moral education, are participated in by the female relations of the members. The 
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days selected for this purpose are Sundays and holidays; the amusements con- 
sist of discussions suited to the capacity of the female auditors, concerts, choral 

* singing, dramatic readings, balls and scenic representations, held in the Society’s 
hall, or in a large park outside of the city. Excursions into the country take 
place often. 

There is a savings bank for the members, on the plan of Schulze Delitzsch, 
and an insurance company affiliated to the great Germania company. 

As a minor arrangement of great possible utility may be mentioned the box 
for questions by workmen on matters pertaining to practical life, or arising from 
their reading. It is filled every evening, and emptied by the teachers at each 
successive general meeting. 

The Union now numbers 3,000 permanent members, nine-tenths of whom be- 
long to the industrici classes. As many as 10,000 temporary members have 
been inscribed in one year. The lectures are attended by 10,000 to 12,000 hear- 
ers, and the school by 1,300 students, of all grades, apprentices, journeymen, 
workmen, and masters. 

The building of the Union cost, in 1864, together with the land, 68,000 thalers, 
It is the first in Germany, exclusively devoted to the instraction of working- 
men. The central hall is 80 feet long, 60 wide and 20 high, and will contain 
more than 2,000 persons. It opens directly on a garden, the two together afford- 
ing sufficient room for all the members and their families on festive occasions. 
Two entire stories are occupied by the lecture-rooms, &c., and the library. The 
latter is free to all the members, books being exchanged two evenings in the 
week. The number of volumes (1865) is 3,500, of which from 250 to 500 are 


taken out weekly. The average number of readers is, in summer 500, in winter 
700. There is a great demand for books upon commerce and industry. The 
reading-room is mostly furnished by the generosity of the editors of the various 
periodicals, and contains 70 journals, besides political, technical, literary and 
religious reviews. It is visited by avery large number. 


PROVINCIAL TRADE SCHOOL AT DANTZIC. 


The Provincial Trade School at Dantzic, which may be considered as a fair 
example of its class, has for its object to instruct commercial assistants and mas- 
ters or overseers in small manufactories. A further object is the preparing can- 
didates for the polytechnic institutes at Berlin. It is governed by a director, who 
with four other persons appointed by the provincial government, forms a school 
committee, regulating the financial and other affairs of the school. The profes- 
sorships are, one for mathematics, mechanics, engineering, and mechanical tech- 
nology, one for the natural sciences, namely, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
chemical technology, and one, with an assistant, for sketching, modeling, and 
geometrical drawing. The director is one of the two first, the others rank ac- 
cording to seniority. They are considered government officers. 

Professors are appointed by the provincial government, after an examina- 
tion before a special board, but the province may appoint assistants temporarily 
without this formality. All appointments are to be confirmed by the minister, 
to whom also the board reports the results of its examinations, and who may 
dispense with the latter in the case of those who have undergone it at a previous 
period, or have the reputation of having had experience in giving instruction. 

If the candidate has not had practice in teaching, the engagement is made for 
six months only, but he is definitely settled if he has been in active service for a 
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period of from three to five years. He is entitled to a pension, his time of service 
being counted from the date of the beginning of his probation, and a regular an- 
nual deduction being made from his salary. 

The Minister of Commerce exercises supervision over the plan of instruction 
to render the system of the provincial trade schools uniform. This plan is 
forwarded to him every year, in August, together with a detailed report on the 
condition of the institution from the provincial government. 

It receives scholars at fourteen, who can read and write correctly, who have 
some practice in drawing, can explain any German book within the capacity of 
their age, “be able to use books for self instruction,” and possess a knowledge 
of arithmetic as far as vulgar fractions, besides being acquainted with the solu- 
tion of ordinary questions, such as measuring the superficies of polygonal planes 
and prismatic bodies. ~ 

Young mechanics, with only the knowledge acquired in the primary schools, 
ean obtain the necessary preparation in the journeyman’s Sunday and evening 
improvement school, which is connected with the institution. But if it is thought 
necessary, a preparatory class may be opened, supported by the community, and 
not as an integral part of the higher establishment; it is also desired that its 
eourse be so arranged as to be profitable to those not, intending to pursue their 
studies farther. If such a preparatory class be organized, it is to be provided 
with a good elementary teacher, and to be under the control of the director of the 
provincial trade school. 

The course lasts two years, and is divided into a junior class for theoretical 
studies and drawing, and a senior class for application of the instruction received 
to the differ ent branches of industrial pursuits. The term commences at the 
beginning of October, and there are only two months vacation in the year. The 
number of hours of lessons is not to exceed 36 a week ; the director gives 16 to 
18 hours, the other professors 20 to 24. As the number of scholars in the school 
is over forty, they are divided, according to the law, into two drawing classes, 
and an assistant is engaged for the lower class. The curriculum includes the 
following studies : German composition, arithmetic, with extensive exercises in 
its practical application, theoretical and applied geometry with practical appli- 
eations to surveying, algebra, trigonometry, descriptive geometry, conic sec- 
tions, stereotomy, physics, with strength of materials, mechanics, theory of 
wheel-works, chemistry and the technology of chemistry, mineralogy as applied 
to practice, various architectural constructions in the various materials used, ge- 
ometrical drawing carried to constructing parts of machines from logarithms, 
free-hand drawing of ornaments, and outline sketches from models, in pencil, 
ink, chalk, and elpia; finally, clay modeling from plaster casts. There is no 
religious instruction. 

Between the senior and junior classes is an examination. Those failing are 
allowed to continue in the junior class another year. Any one who can pass this 
examination is allowed to enter the senior class, whether he has studied in the 
sehool or not. 

This institution enjoys, as well as some of the other provincial trade schools, 
the right of issuing certificates after a final examination of those who have com- 
pleted the course of study. This privilege is obtained, in all cases, after special 
petition, accompanied with specimen drawings and written exercises from al! the 
members of the senior class. This petition is granted if a favorable report is re- 
ceived by the Minister of Commerce from a commissary sent to examine the class. 
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The final examination for the “ certificates of maturity ” is held in July, or at 
the beginning of August, and is open to all who choose to announce their inten- 
tion in writing, whether they have been pupils in the institution or not. It is 
held before a board consisting of a government commissary, the director and the 
professors of the senior class, and is both written and oral. From the oral part, 
however, those proposing to engage in certain trades in house-building are ex- 
cused. Four compositions are to be written under the eye of a professor, without 
books or aids of any kind; one in four hours, in German, on some subject well 
known to the pupil that he may have little to do but to arrange his thoughts, 
and three others to be finished in seven hours each; one on a subject taken from 
physics, one from chemistry and chemical technology, and one from mechanics 
and engineering. 

Those passing the examination are excused from two of their three years’ mili- 
tary service, and may be admitted to the Royal Trade Academy, (gewerbe academie, ) 
at Berlin. Like other provincial trade schools, that at Dantzic has the right of 
conferring a stipend and a free place at the gewerbe academie. 

There are (1867) 25 in the first and 35 in the second class. Few of these are 
preparing for the Berlin academy. The fees are 12 thalers a year. It is a day 
school. The building is furnished by the city, the Government having paid the 
first expenses of opening it, which amounted to about 4,000 thalers, half of which 
was for instruments and half for a library and drawing models. The annual 
cost is shared by the State and the city, and amounts to about 3,200 thalers. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN BERLIN. 


Excellent and useful as are the provincial schools of arts and trades in Prussia, 
we must look to Berlin and its neighborhood for the most complete development 
of the system of scientific studies, and facilities for the practical application of 
the same to national industries, although there is no graded or administrative 
connection between the institutions The two schools which give a thorough 
preparation for the highest special schools, are the Royal Real School, and the 
City Trade School. The programmes of these excellent schools were drawn up 
by eminent teachers, assisted by the suggestions of successful business men, and 
will be found in the following account by Prof. Bache. They are valuable as a 
general preparation for business life, as well as for the higher training of a poly- 
technic school. 

The Royal Real School, whose history is given in another place,* as well as 
the City Trade School, had its origin in the conviction that Latin and Greek were 
not the only nor the highest objects of study, either for mental discipline, or for 
the use of pupils who are to grapple with practical problems of life in the public 
service or in national industries; and its continued work for 100 years has 
demonstrated the value of modern languages, drawing, mathematics, (including 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry), physics, natural history, and chemistry, 
for the highest purposes for which public schools, for the great majority of the 
community, are instituted. It was the pioneer institution in that great revolu- 
tion in pedagogy which has asserted the claims of science in agriculture, archi- 
tecture, commerce, and manufactures, in modern systems of public instruction. 





* Special Report of Commissioner of Education on Condition and Improvement of Publi¢ 
Schools in the District of Columbia, 186;-8.—Appendia.—Notes on the Public Schools of Berlin 
and Prussia, 
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The Frederick William Gymnasium is regarded by Dr. Bache, as a 
fair specimen of this class of schools in Prussia ; in the organization and 
instruction of which a good degree of liberty is tolerated by the govern- 
ment, to enable them the better to meet the peculiar circumstances of 
each province, and the peculiar views of each director. 

The Royal Real School, and City Trade School of Berlin, furnish a 
course of instruction of the same general value for mental discipline, but 
better calculated for that class of pupils who are destined in life, not for 
what are designated as the learned profession, but for tradesmen and me- 
chanics. There is less of verbal knowledge but more of mathematics 
and their application to the arts; and the whole is so arranged as to fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of those mental habits which are favorable to 
the highest practical success. 

ROYAL REAL SCHOOL OF BERLIN. 

The Royal Real School of ee tee pena meee 1747, by Counsellor 
Hecker. At the period in which this school was founded, Latin and Greek were 
the exclusive objects of study in the learned schools, and the avowed purpose of 
this establishment was that “not mere words should be taught to the pupils, but 
realities, explanations being made to them from nature, from models and plans, 
and of subjects calculated to be useful in after-life.”” Hence the school was called 
a“ real school,” and preserves this name, indicative of the great educational 
reform which it was intended to promote, and the suceess of which has been, 
though slow, most certain. 

The successor of Hecker, in 1769, divided this flourishing school into three de- 
partments, the pedagogium, or learned school, the school of arts, and the German 
school: the whole establishment still retaining the title of real school. The first 
named department was subsequently separated from the others, constituting the 
Frederick William gymnasium ; the school of arts, and the German, or elemen- 
tary school, remain combined under the title of the royal real school. The same 
director, however, still presides over the ium and the real school. 

The question has been much agitated, whether the modern languages should be 
considered in these schools as the substitutes for the ancient in intellectual educa- 
tion, or whether mathematics and its kindred branches should be ed in this 
light. Whether the original principle of the “ realities” on which the schools 
were founded, was to be adhered to, or the still older of verbal knowledge, only 
with a of languages, to be substituted for it. mye ay ay 
will be at present to occupy a share of attention, while in the simi 
institution, a description of which follows this, the sciences have the pre- 
ponderance. 

In the — om the ee a eee say nae Latin, French, 
English, ysics, natural hi mistry, history hy, draw- 
ing, writing, and vocal music. The Latin is retained as practically uactal in some 
branches of trade, as in pharmacy, as aiding in the nomenclature of natural his- 
tory, and as preventing a separation in the classes of this school and that of the 
gymnasium, which would debar the pupils from passing from the former to the 
latter in the upper classes. It must be admitted that, for all purposes but the last, 
it occupies an unnecessary d of attention, especially in the middle classes. 

The following table shows the distribution of time among the courses. There 
are seven classes in numerical order, but ten, in fact, the third, fourth, and fifth 
being divided into two; the lower fourth is again, on account of its numbers, sub- 
divided into two parallel sections. Of these, the seventh, sixth, and fifth are ele- 
ree | classes, the pupils entering the seventh at between five and seven years of 

‘ the annexed table the number of hours of recitation per week of each 
pd in the several subjects is stated, and the vertical column separating the ele- 
mentary classes from the others, contains the sum of the hours devoted to cach 
branch in the higher classes, excluding the lower section of the fourth class, 
which has not a distinct course from that of the other division. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF HOURS OF RECITATION PER WEEK, OF EACH CLAS8, 
IN THE SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE ROYAL REAL SCHOOL OF BERLIN, 
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Pupils who enter this school between five and seven years of age, and go regu- 
larly through the elementary classes, are prepared at ten to pass to its higher 
classes, or to enter the lowest of the gymnasium. It is thus after the fifth class 
that a comparison of the two institutions must begin. The studies of the real 
school proper, and of the gymnasium, have exactly the same elementary basis, 
and they remain so far parallel to each other that a pupil, by taking extra instruc- 
tion in Greek, may pass from the lower third class of the former to the lower third 
of the latter. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the real schools must be 
institutions for Oe Fm ray y par the pupils pe yet three classes to pass 
through after reaching the point just refe to. It serves also to separate the 
real schools from the higher burgher schools, since the extreme limit of the 
courses of the latter, with the same assistance in regard to Greek, only enables 
the pupil to reach the lower third class of the gymnasium. In general, a pupil 
would terminate his studies in the real school at between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age. The difference between the subjects of instruction in the real 
school and the Frederick William gymnasium, consists in the omission in the 
former of Greek, Hebrew, and philosophy, and the introduction of English and 
chemistry. The relative proportions of time occupied in the same subjects in the 
two schools, will be seen by comparing the two columns next on the right of the 
numbers for the seventh class, in the table just given. The first of these columns 
contains the proportion of the number of hours per week devoted to the different 
subjects in the six classes of the real school above the elementary, the number of 
hours devoted to the German being taken as unity; and the second, the same 
pruportion for six classes of the gymnasium, beginning with the lowest, the same 
number of hours being taken as the unit, as in the preceding column. To bring 
the natural history and physics into comparison, I have taken the numbers for the 





* Including arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and trigonometry. 
t These numbers include the entire course. 
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upper classes of the gymnasium in which these branches are taught. Of the 
to the two i equal attention is paid 
: ree : ; . a and 


in this real school, under the 

several subjects in the lower 

Each of the eleven class divisions thus aver- 
of one teacher at a time. 


ied cots desinas Oatodent 

of reading is learned. Written und mental arithmetic are taught together 

e lowest class. The religious instruction consists of Bible stories to 

aie tons and verses are committed to improve the memory of words. ex- 

ercises of induction are practiced, but in a way not equal to that with objects, 

introduced by Dr. Mayo in England. Some of the pupils are able to enter the 
ya = cc peyote 

to enter into the particulars of 

here merely make a few remarks 

upon two of the branches studied in - bl namely, French and drawing. The 

remarks in to the French will serve to show how great a latitude 


ing their art by observation 
and experiment. The French teecher to whom allude had been able to secure 


beginning poin 

French into German had been accompanied by that from ‘German into French : 

the conversation on the business of the class-robm was in French. The pupils 

were exercised especially in the idioms of the in short extempore sen- 

tences, and the differences of structure of the and their own 

were often brought before them, and the difficulties resulting from them antici- 
Difficult and the pupils. Declamation 


Without the stimulus of change of places, the classes under this gentleman’s in- 
rae eet ween tes ge Hele Pn de te 
in the performance of a duty which interested them. If such methods should 
fail in communicating a greater amount of knowledge than less lively ones, which 
I belive can not be the case, they will serve, at least, to break down habits of in- 
tellectual sloth to promote mental activity, the great aim of intellectual education. 

The drawing department of this school is superintended by a teacher who has 
introduced a new method of instruction, particularly to the for 
which drawing is to be applied in common life and in the arts ; a method which 
ene ne et tee mara proportion of the pupils to make adequate pro- 
gress than the ordinary one wee Sort oatiag. In this method the pupil 
begins by drawing from simple geometrical forms, those selected being obtained 
from models in wood or plaster, of a square pillar a niche, and a low cylinder, 
jew oe het mill-stone.) The square pillar separates in joints, affording a cube 

and parallelopipeds of different heights. The hemisphere which caps the niche 
may be removed, leaving the concave surface of its cylindrical part. The exer- 
cises of the pupil ran thus: First, to place upon a board,or upon his paper or 





* Mr. Peter Schm who now, in his old age. has received from the government a pension 
in return for the — of his method, and the instruction in it of a certain number ot 





teachers. 
t Seven and a half inches high, and one inch and a halt in ... .j=afe settion. 
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slate, a point vertically above another, or so that the lines joining the two shall 
be parallel to the right or left hand edge of the board, paper, or slate. Second, 
to join them. ird, to place a point horizontally from the second, and at a dis- 
tance equal to that between the first and second points. Fourth, to place one 
yertically over the third, and at a distance equal to that below the first, and to 
join the third and fourth. The first and fourth being then joined, a square is 
formed. After practice in this, the simple elevation of the cube is drawn. Next, 
a perspective, by the use of a small frame and silk threads, such as is common in 
teaching the elements of this subject, and by means of which the pupil acquires 
readily a knowledge of the practice. The drawing of lines in various positions, 
and with various rtions, terminates this division of the subject. e niche 
and cylinder a similarly graduated series of lessons on the , mh of curved 
lines, and the drawing of lines of different degrees of strength and of shadows is . 
introduced. This is accompanied with some of the more simple rules of shadow 
and shade. More difficult exercises of perspective follow from natural objects 
and from works of art or mechanism, according to the direction to the pupil’s at- 
tainments and the amount of taste which he displays. This method of teaching 
has been introduced quite generally in Prussia, and with the best results as to the 
formation of accuracy of eye and of hand. 


CITY TRADE SCHOOL, 


The City Trade School was founded to give a more appropriate education for 
the mechanic arts and higher trades than can be had through the courses of clas- 
sical schools. It is a great point gained, when the principal is admitted that dif- 
ferent kinds of education are suited to different objects in life ; and such an ad- 
mission belongs to an advanced stage of education. As a consequence of a gen- 
eral sentiment of this kind, numerous schools for the appropriate instruction of 
those not intended for the learned professions grow up by the side of the others. 

The city of Berlin is the patron of the trade school which I am about to notice, 
as the king is of the real school already spoken of. Its stability is thus secured, 
but the means of furnishing it with the necessary materials for instruction are 
liberally provided.* The trade school is a day school, and consists of five classes, 
of which the lowest is on the same grade as to age and qualification at admission, 
as the fourth class of a gymnasium. It is assumed that at twelve years of age it 
will have been decided whether a youth is to enter one of the learned professions, 
or to follow a mechanical employment, or to engage in trade, but th classes 
are not closed against re. Of the five classes, four are considered n 
for certain pursuits and the whole five for others; the courses of all but the first 
class last one year, that of the first, two years, a youth leaving the school at from 
16 to 17 or 18 years of age, according to circumstances, During the year 1836-7, 
the number of pupils in the several classes were, in the first class, eleven ; in the 
second, twenty-nine ; in the upper third, forty-three; in the lower third, fifty- 
two; in the fourth, fifty; total, one hundred and eighty-five; from which num- 
bers it appears that a considerable proportion of the pupils leave the school without 
entering the first class. The numberof teachers is nineteen, five being regular or 
class teachers, and fourteen assistants. The director gives instruction. 

The following list of the callings to which pupils from this school have gone on 
leaving it, will show that it is really what it professes to be, a school for the in- 
struction of those who intend to follow occupations connected with “ commerce, 
the useful arts, higher trades, building, mining, forestry, agriculture, and military 
life ;” and further, that its advantages are appreciated by the class for whom it is 
intended. The list includes the pupils who have left the school from the first and 
second classes, in the years 1830, 1832, !833 and 1837. From the first class, two 
teachers, five architects, one chemist, twenty-six merchants, one machinest, two 
calico-printers, two glass-workers, one cloth manufacturer, one silk manufacturer, 
one miner, thirteen agriculturalists, eight apothecaries, two gardeners, one painter, 
one mason, one carpenter, one tanner, one miller, one baker, one potter, one 
saddler, one soap-boiler, one cabinet-maker, two soldiers, one musician, five to 





burgher school at Potsdam, and is one of the inguished teachers iu his line in Persia 


*The present director of thie school, Mr. my was formerly director of the higher 
most dist 
13 
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public offices, one to the trade institution, — jum. From the second 
class, forty-one merchants, one teacher, one one machinest, one ship-car- 
penter, nine agriculturist, one colnet, three one tanner, one brewer, 
two tiers, one miner, two , one - er, three an 
one den two two gardeners, three masons, ive carpenters, one miller 
ow baer pied meron one to the trade institution, "three to public offices, two 
m, one musician, veterinary surgeon, one soldier, being ninety 

Sila fete Ga ted nea oor pease caked, in the period of four years. 

In the course of instruction, the sciences and kindred branches are made the 
basis, and the modern are employed as auxiliaries, the ancient languages 
being entirely omitted. Gahjocts embraced in it are—religious instruction, 
German, French, filer geography, history, et pe physics, chemistry, 


technology, natural history vocal music. 
The Chicas ore fully Wii down €a the Solving Yet, beginning with the studies 
of the lowest or fourth class. 


FOURTH CLASS, 
Religious Instruction.* The a jo St. Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles 
explained, with a catechetical development of the truths of religion and ethical applications. 
‘o hours per week. 
German. Grammatical exercises in writing. Recital of poetical pieces. 
French. a exercises. Regular and irregular verbs. Reading from Lauren’s 
Reader. One hour of conversation. Four hours. 
Arithmetic. Mental and written, including proportions and fractions, with the theory of 
the operations. Four hours. 
6 y Pagpetectioay course of forms. Two hours. 
Geog: Elementary, mathematical, and ph. veleal geograp hy. Two hours 
Natu’ In the summer term, dentate of botany, Trith encareions. ‘Inthe win- 
ter, the —— of animals. Two hours. 
Introductory instruction. General properties of bodies. Forms of crystals, 
ree ety, a0. Ts Two hours. 
Brewing 2 Outline dr drawing and shadows, from models and copy-boards. Two hours. 
Vocal Music. Two hours. 





LOWER THIRD CLA68, 
Religious Instruction. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles read and explained. 
Two hours. 


German. Grammar with special reference to orthography and etymo! . Written exer- 
cises upon narrations made by the teacher. Delivery of Postical pi jeces. Four hours. 
French. Translation from French into German from Gredicke’s Chrestomathy. Grammar ; 
lar verbs. Extemporalia, and translations from German into French. Four hours. 
Arithmetic. Partly abstract, ly practical, from Diesterweg’s Instructor. Four hours. 
‘ Foncenmenn 3 anelee in bi > and polygons Equality of triangles, 


Geome! 
Depei ar ot of angles and he 7 ne structions. ree hours. 
Gevgrapiye Physical deumripaton of the parts sof the earth, except Europe. Two hours. 
Natu: lory. Mineralogy. In summer, botany, the class making excursions for prac- 
tical exercise. Man. Three ae. 
P General properties of bodies and solids in eae: Doctrines of heat and 
om p cemtentien to natural phenomena and the arts. Two 
.. Introduction. Atmospheric air. Rupartinennel illustrations of chemistry, 
pic =A, —*, iAnchttecteral and ical d: Two hours. Drawi: 
o hours. topograph ° ing 
hand for thoes who do not take part in the exer. Two hours. — 
*Y ocal Music. Two hours, 


UPPER THIRD CLASS, 


Instruction. Christian morals, from Luther’s Catechism. Two hours. 

German. Simple and complex sentences. Compositions on special ones. Poems ex- 
plained and committed. Four hours. 

French. Translation from Gredicke’s Chrestomathy, oral and in wr’ ting. Written trans- 
lations from Beauvais’ Introduction, from German into French. Grammar, examples treated 
extem ~% Four pr house. 

Ari Properties of numbers. Powers. Roots. Decimal fractions Practical 
Arithmetic f Beas Diesterweg. Four hours. 

a Similar figures. Geometrical proportion. Exercises. Mensuration of rectili- 
near 


Three hours. 
regret Physical peginghy of Europe, and in particular of Germany and Prussia. 
Natural History. Continuation of the mineralogy of the lower third class. Review in 


outline of zoo! and the natural history of man in icular. Botany, with excursions in 
summer. The howe. os ve as 





* Roman Catholic iis are not required to take in this instruction, which is commu 
nicated by « Protestant clergyman. os = he 
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. Electricity and magnetism, witn experiments. Two hours. 
Chemistry. Water and non-metallic bodies, with experiments. Two hours. 
Writing. Two hours. Architectural and topographical drawing. Twohours, Some of ° 
a during this time are engaged in or ental drawing. 
focal Music. Two hours. 





SECOND C1.A88. 


Religious Instruction. Explanation of the first three gospels. History of the Christian 
religion and church to the reformation. Two hours. 
. Correction of exercises written at home, upon subjects assigned by the teacher. 
Oral and written exercises. Introduction to the history of German poetry Three hours. 
French. Grammar; extemporalia for the application of the rules. Written and oral 
translations from German into French, from Beauvais’ Manual, and vice versa, from Ideler 
and Nolte’s Manual. Four hours. 
nglish Exercises in reading and speaking. Trauslation into German, from Burkhardt. 
Dictation. Verbs. Two hours. 
Arithmetic. C cial Arithmetic. Algebra, to include simple and quadratic equa- 
tions. Logarithms. Three hours. 
Geometry. Circles. Anette and plane trigonometry. Three hours. 
Geography. The states of Europe, with special reference to their population, manufac- 





tures and commerce. Two hours. 

History. Principal events of the history of the middle ages and of later times, as an intro. 
duction to recent history. One hour. 

Natural History. Mineralogy. Physiology of plants. Three hours. 

Chemistry. Metallic bodies and their compounds, with experiments. Three hours. 


Architectural, yg and plain drawing. Drawing with instruments. Introduc- 
tion to India ink drawing. Disinning of the science of constructions. Two hours. 

Drawing. From copies, and from plaster and other models. Two hours. This kind of 
drawing may be learned instead of the above. 

Vocal Music. Two hours. 


FIRST CLASS, 


Religious Instruction. History of the Christian religion and church continued. Refer- 
ences tothe bible. One nour. 

German. History of German literature to recent times. Essays. Exercises of delivery. 
Three hours. 


French. Reading from the manual of Buchner aud Hermunn, with abstracts. Classic 
authors read. Review of Grammar. Exercises at home, and extemporalia. Free delivery. 
Correction of exercises. Four hours. 

English. Syntax, with written and extempore exercises from Burkhardt. Reading of 
classic authors, Writing of letters. Exercises in speaking. 

Arithmetic. Algebra. Simple and quadratic equations. Binomial and polynomial theo- 
rems. Higher equations. Commercial arthmetic continued. Three hours. 

Geometry. Plane trigonometry and its applications. Conic sections. Descriptive Geome- 

. Three hours. : 

History. History of the middle ages. Modern history, with special reference to the prog- 
ress of civilization, of inventions. discoveries, and of commerce and industry. “Three hours. 

Natural History. In summer, botany, the principal families, according to the natural sys- 
tem. In wicter, zoology. The pupils are taken, for the purpose of examining specimens to 
the Royal Museum. 

Physics. In summer, optics with experiments. In winter the system of the world. 


Three hours. 
h . Chemical and hanical arts and trades, described and illustrated by mo- 

dels. Excursions to visit the principal workshops. Four hours. 5 

Architectural and machine drawing. Two hours. Those pupils who do not take part in 
this, receive lessons in ornamental drawing from plaster models. 

focal Music. ‘Two hours. 

The pupils of this class are, besides, engaged in manipulating in the laboratory of the insti- 

tion several hours each week. 





The courses require a good collection of apparatus and specimens to carry 
them out, and this school is, in fact, better furnished than any other of its grade 
which I saw in Prussia, besides which, its collections are on the increase. The 
facilities for the courses are furnished by a collection of mathematical and physical 
apparatus, a labratory, with a tolerably complete chemical apparatus and series of 
tests, a collection of specimens of the arts and manufactures (or technological col- 
lection,) a collection of dried plants, and of engravings for the botanical course, 
and a small garden for the same use, a collection of minerals, a collection of insects, 
8 collection in comparative anatomy, a series of engravings for the drawing course, 
and of plaster models, a set of maps, and other apparatus for geography, some as- 
tronomical instruments, and a library. The pupils are taken from time to time, 
to the admirable museum attached to the university of Berlin, for the examination 
of zoological specimens especially. 

_ That this school is as a preparation for the higher occupations, and for profes- 
sions not ranking among the learned, the equivalent of the gymnasium is clearly 
shown by the subjects and scope of its courses, and by the age of its pupils 
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Some of these occupations require no higher instruction, others that the pupils 
shall pass to the to them. So also, many of the pupils 
asia pass at once into active life, others enter the university. 

of schools to which the two last described belong, are most important 
their influence. In many countries, an ey education is the limit beyond 
ich those intending to enter the lower les of the occupations enumerated in 
with the City Trade School of Berlin, do not pass ; and if they are in- 
clined to have a better education, or if intending to embrace a higher occupation, 
they desire to be better instructed, they must seek instruction in the classical 
The training of these schools is, however, essentially different from that 
required by the tradesman and mechanic, the verbal character of the instruction 
is not calculated ‘ habits of mind in which he should be brought up, 
which is made the basis of mental training is not that which 
jon to use. Besides, were the course ever so well adapted to 
ject, the time at which he must leave school only permits him to follow a 
it, and he is exposed to the serious evils which must flow from being, as it 

t. 

In fact, however, he requires a very different school, one in which the subjects 
of instruction are to his destination, while they give him an adequate in- 
tellectual culture; w the character of the instruction will train him to the 
habits which must, in a very considerable , determine his future usefulness ; 
and where the course which he pursues be h, as far as it goes, and 
will have reached before he leaves the school the stan at which it aims. Such 
establishments are furnished by the real schools of Germany, and as the wants 
which gave rise to them there, are strongly felt every where, this class of institu- 
tions must spread extensively. In Germany they are, as has been seen, no new 
experiment, but have stood the test of experience, and with various modifications 


to adapt them to differences of circumstances or of views in education, they are 
spreading in that country. As they become more diffused, and have employed a 
Ey de number of minds in their organization, their plans will no doubt be more 


developed. 

It is inly highly creditable to Germany that its “ ia,” on the one 
hand, and its “ real schools” on the other, offer such excellent of secondary 
instruction in its two departments. The toleration which allows these dissimilar 
establishments to grow up side by side, admitting that each, though good for its 
object, is not a substitute for the other, belongs to an enlightened state of senti- 
ment in regard to education, and is worthy of the highest commendation 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES IN THE CITY TRADE SCHOOL OF BERLIN. 
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THE ROYAL TRADE ACADEMY IN BERLIN. 

The Royal Trade Academy (Kénigliche Gewerbe Acadamie), formerly the Royal 
Trade Institute (Znstitut), at Berlin, was founded in 1821, and underwent a re- 
organization in 1849. 

Its object, according to the terms of a circular of 1860, is “ to give the student 
an opportunity to qualify himself for the position of a superintendent or owner 
of a technological establishment.” It stands at the summit of technical instrue- 
tion. It may be considered, together with the building and mining academies, 
of which a description is given elsewhere, as a polytechnic school. 

The institution is in the department of the Minister of Commerce, Industry 

and Public Works. It is governed by a Council of Studies, composed of a high 
official of the Bureau of Commerce, Industry and Public Works, of the director 
of the academy as his substitute, of two professors of the school, and of two 
other gentlemen “as independent representatives of science and industry.” All 
the interests of the institution, and all changes in its organization, are deliberated 
upon by this Council, and the results of its deliberations laid before the Ministry. 
The immediate management is in the hands of the director already mentioned. 
He is not a teacher. There are ten titular professors, and twelve other teachers. 
Most of the former fill professorships in other establishments, as in the Univer- 
sity. The teaching corps forms a board, called together at the close of the term 
to a school conference on the order of classes. There is also in this institution 
a class of instructors called Privatdocenten, receiving fees from their private pupils, 
but no salary from the government. They must have completed the three years’ 
course, and have been in practice as competent engineers. 
_ The conditions of admission are as follows: 1. The candidate must be be- 
tween 17 and 27 years of age, and must bring a certificate of birth to prove. this. 
2. He must present a certificate of maturity from a provincial trade school, from 
a first class real school, or from a gymnasium. 3. Students in the shipbuilding 
division must prove that they have been engaged, for at least one year, in prac- 
tical work in the shipyard of a seaport, before they can go on in the special 
studies of their profession. The requirement of one- year’s practical work was 
originally made from all candidates, but it was repealed, because a great part of 
what had been acquired at the gymnasium was often forgotten during the inter- 
val. In the case of shipbuilders, however, the year’s experience is absolutely 
necessary. 

The period of instruction is three years, with six half-yearly terms. Of these, 
the first three, Section A, are occupied with general and purely theoretical tech- 
nical studies, for all the students in common. During the last three, Section B, 
special courses are pursued, and practical exercises are added. The special de- 
partments are: 

I. Special technology, as mechanics. 
II. Chemistry and metallurgy. 
IIl. Ship-building. 

The studies of Section A are obligatory on all, but those students of chemistry 
who aim only at being assistants in factories. It is thought that “those having 
this modest object in view, can do very well without the mathematics of the third 
term, and will employ their time more usefully in the laboratory. The director 
may, therefore, allow that class of chemists to experiment in the laboratory after 

having attended the lectures in the first theoretical section for one year.” Those 
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intending to establish or superintend chemical factories, must go through the 
whole course. The period of study can be prolonged by students of. mechanics, 
who are allowed to spend an additional year in the workshops counccted with 
the institution. , 

The academical year begins October Ist, and closes August 15th, with a vaca- 
tion of ten days at Christmas, and one of the same length at Easter. 

In regard to the studies pursued, we extract from the circular of August 23, 
1860, already cited, the following paragraph, which shows the admirable spirit in 
which they are planned : 

The characteristic peculiarity of the course of instruction is this, that the 
students do not obtain the knowledge necessary to their future career by a series 
of lectures, independent of one. another, as at the University, but that. the lec- 
tures form a complete and well organized course, intimately connected with each 
other, and so arranged that the student passes through all the theoretical and 
practical branches of science and art, step by step from the moment he becomes 
a member of the second section to the time when he leaves the Institute. This 
is the reason why teachers and students are not permitted to select the objects 
of teaching and study, that the students are obli to pass through the general 
theoretical section, and that the professors must arrange their lectures in har- 
mony with the general ~ of the Institute. Free choice is, however, allowed 
within certain specified limits. 

The curriculum, which has undergone many changes, is as follows : 


A. IN THE GENERAL TECHNOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Complement to general knowledge of figures ; higher equations. 

Spherical trigonometry. 

Differential and integral calculations. 

Analytical statics and mechanics. 

Theory of mechanical effects of heat. 

Descriptive geometry, and application of it to perspective construction of 
shadows and lithotomy. 

Special inorganic chemistry. 

. Physics. 

General experimental chemistry. 

General knowledge of constructive building. 

Knowledge of simple machines. 

Drawing. 

. Modeling. 


a. 
b. 
Cc 
d, 
e. 
f. 
i. 
k 
L 
m. 
n 


B. IN THE SPECIAL TECHNOLOGICAL SECTION. 


I.—For mechanicians : 

a. Theory of solidity of buildings, and of parts of machinery ; calculations 
with regard to buildings put apamans theory of Arone’s counterpoise ; 
and (Futter mauern) building of sluices. 

b. Motion of water and air in natural and artificial ducts; practical hydrau- 
lics ; theory of heating apparatuses ; fireplaces. 

ec. General theory of machines; their resistance and regulation, particularly 
the theory of hydraulic motors and steam engines. 

d. Calculations with regard to simple parts of machinery; general princi- 
ples of their construction. 

e. Details of machines ; power machines. 

J. Mechanical technology. 

¢- Chemical technology. 

h. Practice in plans of parts of machines, and whole machines. 

t, Practice in plans of power machinery. 

k. Practice in plans of machines and factory grounds. 

1. Plans and drawings of such artistic forms as can be executed in cast iron. 

m. Mathematical foundation of the most important physical laws. 
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II.—For chemists and smelters : 
a. Special inorganic chemistry. 
a organic chemistry. 
ineralogy. 


. Geognosy. 
e. Metallurgic chemistry. 
Jf. Chemical technology. 
. Special knowledge of machines and machine power. 
4 Practice in planning chemical works. 
i. Practical studies in the laboratory. 


Ill.—For ship-builders : 

a. (up to i) as in II. 1. 

k. Drawing of vessels and parts of vessels. 

l.. Art of ship-building, general displacement and stability, first part; hy- 
drostatic calculations. 

m. Art of ship-building, knowledge of stability, second part; theory of sail- 
ing and steam vessels, general principles with regard to form of vessels; 
knowledge of construction of wooden and iron vessels. 

n. Practice. ; 

o. Planning and calculating cost and capacity of vessels. 


b. 
¢. 
d 


At the close of every term a review of the studies pursued during the term is 
held. This review, which is a kind of examination, and is called “repetition,” 
is obligatory only upon the-stipendiaries, and that class of students who avail 
themselves of the free places in the school. 

On leaving the Academy, the student receives a certificate, signed by the 
council of teachers ; it enumerates all the lectures and practical exercises he has 
attended ; reports his standing in the repetitions and adds a critique on the skill 
and judgment displayed by him in the practical department. 

There is a fine collection of models, which has recently been re-arranged and 
newly classified. . They are in bronze, and plaster of Paris, and consist of models 
of ornaments and of the plastercasts for the drawing class, models for wood and 
cotton manufactures, and some illustrating descriptive geometry. Most of them 
were made at the school. There is a rich collection for machinery and mechan; 
ical technology. The library is open to the public at stated hours. The pupils 
can use the collections under certain restrictions. 

There is a laboratory for organic chemistry, with room for 50 pupils, and one 
for inorganic chemistry with room for 20. 

The reagents are arranged on tables, each Jarge enough for six pupils, and 
provided with cupboards and shelves. Evaporating processes are carried on in 
glazed and closed stoves, with gas burners, and hot sand baths, the whole well 
closed and ventilated, 

The workshops connected with the academy are more extensive than at any 
other technical establishment, and not only give practical instruction in mechan- 
ics and ship-building, but encourage the construction of new machines, and man- 
ufacture models for the drawing-school, and for general industrial uses. There 
are consequently always a certain number of regular workmen employed in them, 
The pupil begins with the making of a screw, and proceeds in regular order to 
the most difficult mechanica! operations, for which the large machines and mon- 
uments made here afford a good opportunity. 

The number of pupils in the Academy was 440 in 1867. In 1861-62 there 
were 374 pupils, of whom 67 were mechanics, 20 chemists, and 3 ship-builders. 
The fees are twenty thalers per half year; forty-five thalers for those who work 
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practically in the chemical laboratory, and the student must pay for all breakages, 
&«., caused by his negligence. For practical ‘work ir the workshops, the fee is 
one thaler per half year; for work in the photographic atelier once a week, two 
thalers per half year. Masters of establishments, workingmen’s unions, &c., often 
pay these fees for gifted young men whom they send. 

The institution has a large number, 150 in all, of free places. ‘These are— 
1. Stipendia. Every provirice of Prussia can give a stipend of 200 thalers to a 
pupil who excels at the Provincial Trade School. 2. Free places. Besides the 
stipendiaries, each province can send up a pupil to whom the fees are remitted. 
The same privilege is given to the directors of various scholastic establishments. 
In exceptional cases, the State government does the same. Stipendiaries and 
those who fill the free places are obliged to take all the courses in their depart- 
ment, and to attend the repetitions. If they do not succeed well in the repeti- 
tions, they are liable to lose their subsidies. 

The professors are paid at the rate of a hundred thalers annually for every 
hour spent weekly. Most of them eke out their incomes by teaching in other 
establishments, as the resulting salaries are only from 1,200 to 1,600 thalers a 
year. The whole annual expenses of the school are as follows : 


Salaries = director and teuahsaen, - - - + 22,000 thalers. 
Collectio: . 1,500 4 
aa chemical laboratories, wal . - - 8,000 
ine s , superintendent’s . 7,000 
Machine shops, materials, ay - - - 2,000 
Libra ? - - 1,500 
Stipendia, aid, excursions, &e., - 7,000 


Heating, lights, maintaining of repairs 4,000 
Administration, servants, - 2,000 


Total, - - 50,000 thalers. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SCHOOL. 
> The Industrial Drawing School (Muster Zeichnen Schule), trains designers of 
patterns for printing silk, woollen and cotton tissues, and paper hangings, together 
with all the theoretical and practical branches of weaving. It has its own director. 
The candidate must be fourteen, and be acquainted with rudimentary drawing. 

The course, covering two years, is as follows: First year.—Drawing from 
models in relief, 24 hours a week; applied physics and chemistry, 4 hours; in- 
dustrial drawing, 4 hours. Second year—Composition and execution of designs 
for prints and figured tissues, 36 hours; preparing looms for quiltings, velvets, 
and practice in weaving, 16 hours; decomposition of tissues, and preparing the 
cards for weaving them. 

Instruction is also given in drawing patterns for paper hangings, for oil cloths, 
silk, cotton, woollen, or linen prints, figared stuffs and ribbons, upholstery, fabrics, 
carpets, embroidery, and lace. The course of industrial drawing commences 
with the copying of flowers from nature; then from select drawings, and no pains 
are spared to accustom the pupils to the composition of new patterns. Drawing, 
is, in all cases, commenced from models or from nature, not from prints. 

During the vacation of each year there is an exhibition of the pupil’s draw- 
ings. Part of the drawings executed by the pupils remain in the establishment. 

Certificates are given stating the extent of the instruction of each pupil. 

The school fee is 12 thalers per half-year. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARCHITECTURE AT BERLIN. 

The Academy of Architecture at Berlin (Bau Akademie), has for its aim to 
train public and private architects, and civil and assistant engineers. The teach- 
ing staff of the institution numbers twenty-nine, five being titular and six as- 
sistant professors. 

The course of instruction pursued at the Academy is divided into two sections, 
the first designed for assistant supervising architects (Bau/ftihrer), the second for 
architects proper and engineers in the Government service. 

For admission to the first section, the candidate is required to bring a certificate 
of having been in the highest class of a gymnasium, or of having finished the 
course of a real school of the highest class; he must also prove, by certificate, 
that he has been practically employed for at least one year by an examined archi- 
tect, and must produce several drawings executed under his supervision. A 
knowledge of leveling and measuring is also required. After passing this exam- 
ination, he is matriculated, and is entitled to admission to all the lectures deliv- 
ered in connection with the course, at the schools, the University, or the poly- 
technic, and to the various collections and the exhibitions at the Academy of 
Arts. - 

The instruction is given by means of lectures, and the following are attended 
by those desirous of obtaining the title of Baufihrer. There are two semesters 
in each year. 

First Semester. Solid, analytical, and descriptive geometry, with the applica- 
tion of the latter to constructions; spherical trigonometry ; analysis, including 
differential caleulus and conic sections. Physics, particularly as applied to light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism. Chemistry, the elements and compounds, par- 
ticularly those having relation to building materials. Architecture, construction, 
beauty and symmetry of form and practical usefulness, ancient architecture, its 
character and applicability to modern needs. Outline and ornament drawing. 

Second Semester. Integral calculus and its applications. Scientific and prac- 
tical study of perspective and shadows. Mineralogy and geognosy. Systematic 
study of building materials and their cost. Architecture ; constructions ; ancient 
architecture. Drawing; architectural and ornamental, with landscapes in pencil 
or sepia. 

Third Semester. Dynamics; on statics of solid bodies and strength of mate- 
rials. Machinery and mechanical action, such machines as are used in architec- 
ture being specially considered. Architecture; ancient, agricultural, with various 
industrial agricultural establishments; hydraulic architecture and bridge con- 
struction. Drawing; projecting and draughting of buildings; elaborate draw- 
ings from ancient architecture. 

Fourth Semester. Dynamics as applied to architecture; mechanics, hydrosta- 
tics, aerostatics, and pneumatics. Surveying and leveling, with practical exercises. 
Building materials ; their cost, source, and the means of obtaining them ; their 
artificial manufacture. Architecture, hydraulic, bridges and roads; mills. Pro- 
jecting and draughting of buildings. Estimates; superintendence ; laws of the 
country regarding buildings and their construction. 

Besides the above there are certain architectural designs to be drawn up and 
handed in at stated periods. These are the following: Four architectural draw- 
ings; one illustrating the laws of projection ; one of perspective ; four studies in 
ancient architecture; four elaborate drawings of ornament; two of engines and 
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their parts; two projects of simple buildings ; two of agricultw .. establishments. 
After the examination, the title of Baufiihrer is conferred ; the candidate chooses 
the district where he will practice his art, reports there and is swornin. He is 
obliged to send in an annual report of his occupations, and must be ready to 
respond to any call from government if he should desire to be admitted to the 
examination as government architect. If he intends to enter the government 
service as architect or engineer, he returns to the school after two years of pro- 
fessional labor. The lectures now pursued are different for architects and engi- 
neers. 

For Arcuitects. First Semester.—Ancient architecture. Italian architecture 
during its highest development. Projecting and drawing of architectural subjects, 
especially of the first class and public buildings. Ornament. 

Second Semester.—Technology. Principles of construction as applied to ex- 
tensive buildings and cases presenting special difficulty. Internal arrangement 
and exterior style of dwellings and edifices of art. Public buildings, their pro- 
jection. Drawing and projecting. Gothic ornament, with drawings and lectures. 

For Encinerrs.—First Semester. Computation of probabilities applied to 
the theory of the reliability of observations and experiments. Mechanics, and 
engine construction. Sketching and computations regarding construction and 
power of engines. Hydraulic architecture. Railroads and all matters connected 
with them. 

Second Semester. Analytical dynamics, and all its applications in architecture 
and engineering. Geodesy, with practical exercises. Draughts of engines. Pro- 
jection, draughting, and computation of cost of hydraulic works. Railroads; 
construction of stations, depots, and “running stock.” Architectural technology. 
Telegraphy. 

Modeling, foreign languages, &., are taught, but form no part of the exam- 
inations for government situations. The examinations are open also to persons 
who have not pursued the course at the school. _ Candidates for the title of pri- 
vate architect must be a master in one of the three trades of mason, carpenter, or 
stone-cutter. Assistant engineers are not examined, their attendance in the past 
is examined and they are then sworn in. There are no prizes, but the one suc- 
cessful in an annual and optional competition, receives a donation of about 2,000 
francs for traveling abroad. 

The fees are as follows :—One at matriculation, of 10 thalers, and lecture fees 
of about 18 thalers, annually. The titular professors receive 2 thalers for the 
hour’s lesson, the others, 1} thalers, and the assistants,1. The school fees 
amount (1865), to 11,500 thalers; the expenses were 25,975 thalers. Haif of 
the excess was furnished by the Government, the other half came from various 
sources. 

In the same year there were 472 pupils; 314 being entered for the service of 
the State, 34 as private architects, 55 as foreigners, and 69 as free auditors. 


BUILDING SCHOOL AT BERLIN. 

The Building School, (Baugewerbe Schile,) at Berlin, gives theoretical instruc- 
tion to all classes of building artisans, as carpenters, masons, roofers, potters, &c. 

The course includes German, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, elements 
of force and heat, lessons in proportions, construction of buildings, fundamental 
doctrine of projection, agricultural buildings, architectural and free-hand drawing, 
and modeling in clay. Fourteen thalers are paid for the whole course; for the 
winter course alone, five, 
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SUPERIOR WEAVING SCHOOL AT ELBERFELD. 

The Superior Weaving School at Elberfeld, a town owing its rapid growth 
principally to this branch of industry, has for its object to impart theoretical and 
practical instruction in the various departments of the art, and also includes a 
department of general technical drawing. It is open to pupils of all countries. 

The course is divided into three divisions, and the pupil can attend them all if 
he pleases. These are—(1) weaving; (2) pattern drawing; (3) the chemical 
processes of weaving and dyeing. 

Division I. The first division teaches the whole art of weaving, theoretical 
and practical, the instruction being carried so far that the pupil can undertake 
the independent management of a manufactory or of an establishment trading in 
these fabrics. It occupies 36 hours a week for a year and a half, the course 
commencing twice a year, and consisting of two parts, the analytical lasting 
twelve months, and the composition course lasting six. By analysis (decomposi- 
tion) is understood the elements of weaving, a knowledge of the machines and 
materials used ; analysis of the modes of making patterns in plain fabrics, practi- 
eal exercises in the various operations of weaving, the: elements of Jacquard 
weaving, analysis of and mode of setting patterns for these fabrics, practical ex- 
ercises with the Jacquard looms, free-hand drawing, painting and modeling from 
nature. The second part, for composition, can be entered upon only by those 
who possess the knowledge imparted in the preceding. It comprises further in- 
struction in materials, their prices, and in all processes connected with the weav- 
ing of linen, cotton, woolen, and silk ; the choice and calculation of the quantity 
of yarn to be used for various materials with reference to the changes caused by 
dyeing, and the loss sustained in weaving ; knowledge of the composition of all 
kinds of textile fabrics from the simplest to the most complicated, and of all the 
technical and artistic processes connected with their production ; calculation of 
the special items, and of the entire cost of the fabrics; and practical exercises in 
all the details of the preparation of weaving with all the different kinds of looms, 
and in the composition of designs, patterns, &e. 

The pupils of this division may attend the lectures on chemistry and physics 
in the chemical department without adding to their term-fees. The practical 
exercises in the workshops are held from 8 to 12 A. M., and from 2 to 7-P. M. 
The fee for the entire division is 120 thalers, the second part alone costing 90. 

Division IT. The second division teaches the art of drawing and inventing 
designs and patterns for all woven and printed goods, and pattern-card makers 
who are able to arrange every pattern correctly on the cards. There is also in- 
struction in general technical drawing. The méthod adopted is that of Dupuis, 
in which the pupil begins with drawing from nature or from the model in relief. 

The course is divided into two sections, beginning twice a year, and occupies 
twenty-four hours a week. Lessons are given in free-hand drawing, and paint- 
ing, first from models, afterwards from natural objects, such as plants, flowers, 
vases, &c.; knowledge of the colors used in manufactures, and the mode of ap- 
plying them; composition of patterns, and knowledge of and practical exercise 
in pattern-making from textile fabrics, drawing, &c. The annual fee is 30 tha- 
lers. There is a special morning and evening class for scholars who cannot at- 
tend the regular course, held eight hours a week, at two-thirds ofa thaler the month, 

Division ITI. The third division imparts thorough theoretical and practical 
instruction in technical chemistry to dyers, printers, manufacturers of colors and 
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chemicals, &c., and also to those who wish to qualify themselves to become tech- 
nical teachers. There are two courses, the first being for practical chemists in 
general, the second for dyers, printers, bleachers, color manufacturers, and man- 
ufacturers of chemicals specially. Each lasts a year, with a summer and winter 
course, and no one can enter the second without being prepared in the first. 

The instruction given in the first course is as fellows : 

1. Inorganic chemistry. A fall course. Connexion between chemistry and the 
other branches of natural science. The objects to be accomplished by chemistry ; 
its progressive development. Stoichiometry. The lectures are illustrated by the 
use of a large collection of specimens, and by constant experiments; 4 hours 
weekly. 2. Knowledge of chemical substances (Droguen). Inorganic chemicals. 
Particular inorganic substances (as sulphurous acid, soda, chlorine, &c.,) of es- 
pecial importance to technical chemists are selected and thoroughly discussed. 
Visits to manufactories, examination of the chemicals belonging to the school 
and practical exercises further complete the lessons. 3. Analysis. Qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, extended to all substances important to technical 
chemists, the course of qualitative analysis being general, that of quantitative 
adapted to the future calling of each pupil. Particular attention given to tritu- 
ration (trituren), 2 hours. 4. Physics applied to industry, 2 hours. 

In the second course are taught: 1. Dyes and colors.—-Special lectures on color- 
ing stuffs, with practical exercises. The collection is studied 6 hours. 2. Analysis. 
—General analysis continued ; special analysis of dye stuffs, 2 hours. 3. Physics 
continued, 2 hours. 4. Theory of dyeing.—Chemical and physical consideration 
of raw materials (cotton, linen, wool, and silks); analysis of simple mixed 
stuffs; preparation of the yarns for dyeing (bleaching of cotton and linen yarn, 
removing the greasiness of woollen textures, scouring silk); influence of the re- 
actionary agents (air, light, heat); relation of vegetable and animal fibres to 
dyeing stuffs ; substantive colors ; abjective colors; theory of tanning; tanning 
stuffs ; choice of dressing for printed goods ; its influence on the shades of colors, 
&c. Glazing (chemical and mechanical arrangements). All the lectures are 
elucidated by experiments, and, indeed, one of the chief objects held in view, 
is that the pupils have practice in dyeing and coloring all kinds of yarns and tex- 
tures, 6 hours. 5. Analysis of colored stuffs, 2 hours. 

Only dyers, printers, &¢., need to go through both courses. For other techni- 
cal pursuits, the first is enough. The fee for the lectures is 20 thalers per half- 
year; for participation in the laboratory practice, 40 thalers additional. There 
is no extra charge for gas or other materials. 

Each pupil in the school keeps a book in which are collected the patterns of the 
different kinds of tissues which he has to analyze and decompose, calculating 
their elements, and reproducing the perforations of the cards by sketches. He 
prepares a pattern, arranges cards, and then makes ready the loom, and sets to 
work. The school provides materials, but little work, however, is done. . 

There are 78 pupils ; 45 in the first division, 25 in the second, and 8 in the third. 
The building was built by the town, the looms and other furniture provided by 
the State. It possesses 42 looms, and a large collection of every kind of machin- 
ery and other implements connected with weaving ; of specimens of ancient and 
modern tissues, home and foreign; drawiags, engravings, models, compositions, 
&c., for the use of the scholars. There are well arranged laboratories, with room 
for twenty or thirty pupils, for special technical analysis. 

_ The annual expenditure is about 10,000 thalers, and the excess of the expendi- 
tures over the receipts is paid half by the town and half by the government. 
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INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

To a Prussian citizen is due the credit of having established the first scientific 
agricultural school in Prussia. This was the institution at Méglin, founded in 
1806 by the celebrated Thaér.* The first step taken in this matter by the. 
Prussian government was in 1819, when the school of Méglin was made a royal 
institution, 

The agricultural schools of Prussia are divided into primary, intermediate, 
and superior, In the superior schools the course is very full and includes many 
high theoretical studies; in the intermediate class the pupils are prepared for 
the higher, and receive an exclusively practical instruction, except during the 
winter; in the inferior class the pupils take the place of hired servants, pay 
little or nothing, or are paid for their services, They are occupied in manual 
labor or in tending horses and cattle. 

There are thirty-two of these schools in Prussia. Five are superior: Méglin, 
Eldena, Proskau, Regenwalde, and Poppelsdorf. The whole number of pro- 
fessors in these is thirty-three. Eldena is the best attended. Two are in con- 
nection with universities: Eldena with Greifswald, and Poppelsdorf with Bonn. 

There are two intermediate schools and twelve of the inferior class. 

There are thirteen special schools connected with agriculture, of which we 
will mention the following: two of meadow culture, one for shepherds, eight 
for the raising, dressing, and working of flax, and one, at Potsdam, of garden- 
ing. At Berlin there is a veterinary school. The two of meadow culture are 
at Kramenz, in Pomerania, and at Janowitz, near Heyerswerda. There is a 
forestry school at Neustadt Eberswald. 

Instruction in pomology, or. the cultivation of fruit-trees, is given in the 
normal and primary schools to an immense number of children, 

As an accessory to the system of agricultural education, may be noticed the 
large collection of farming tools and specimens of forest, farm and industrial 
productions at Berlin and Breslau. 

All of these establishments are under the supervision of the Minister of 
Agriculture. . 





* Albrecht Daniel Thaér was born at Celle, in Hanover, May 14th, 1752. He studied medicine 
at the University of Géttingen, and took a degree in that profession, and was very successful in 
its practice. During his leisure, he occupied himself with cultivating flowers, and in this way 
gardening and agricultural pursuits became a passion with him, and he withdrew from the pro- 
fession. He died October 26th, 1828. He published the following books on agriculture : 

1798. English Agriculture, with a view to the impr of G 

1799. Annals of Lower Saxon Agriculture. 

1800. Cattle-Breeding— Additions to Bergen’s work. 

1803. Agricultural Implements. 

1804. Bell's Agricultural Essays, translated, with rhapsodical additions. 

1805. Annals of Agriculture. 

1810. Principles of Rational Agriculture. 

1811. Annals of Agriculture at Miglin from 1817 to 1823. 

1811. On Fine-wooled Sheep. 

1813. Attempt to ascertain the Net Produce of Farms. 

1815. General System of Agricultural Kaowledge. 

1815. My Farming, (at Miglin.) - 

1815. Circular to obtain the Net Produce, as a Basis for Correct Taxation of the Land. 

1815. Wool and Sheep-breeding. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT ANNABERG. 


The Royal Agricultural School at Annaberg, which we select as an example 
of the intermediate class, has for its object to train peasant farmers and bailiffs. 
It admits none but sons of small farmers, about twenty-five years of age, pro- 
vided with a certificate of baptism, of having attended school, of good mental 
capacity and conduct, and of the place to which they belong. 

The course of instruction lasts one year, and pupils are not allowed to quit 
before the close, or remain beyond the time. The plan is to make the pupils 
acquainted with all the branches of a well-organized farming business, and 
more particularly to explain the necessary connection of its several branches 
and the reasons why every thing is done. 

The theoretical instruction is, in summer, confined to explanations in connec- 
tion with the farm work performed. In winter, several hours daily are devoted 
to drawing up simple reports, agreements, receipts, &c., the leading principles 
of natural science, of special sciences applied to agriculture, and veterinary 
medicine. Popular hand-books are used as text-books, and the rich collections 
and apparatus of the Academy of Poppelsdorf. 

The practical instruction is pursued according to a fixed plan for gradually 
perfecting the pupils in all the varied work of a farm. They alternate therefore 
in feeding and tending cattle, in using manures, in cultivating and gathering 
crops, and the processes following the harvest, in draining, and in meadow work. 

The school farm is the royal domain of Annaberg, and is conducted on the 
plan of securing a high and permanent profit. It includes a large orchard, nurs- 
ery, and vegetable garden, besides meadows, and waste lands which are being 
gradually redeemed. The character of its soil is very varied, . affording oppor- 
tunities for many different kinds of culture. 

The number of scholars is temporarily fixed at six, and board at $69 a year. 


AGRICULTURAL SOHOOL AT MOGLIN. 


The Royal Institute of Agriculture at Méglin was founded by Thaér in 1806, 
and kept in existence through those troubled times only by the great talents of 
the founder. In 1819, the Prussian government, following the example of 
Wiirtemberg, constituted it a royal institute and assimilated its professors to 
those of a gymnasium, both as to rank and salary, with the condition that cer- 
tain pupils, sent from Berlin, should receive gratuitous instruction. 

It is a boarding-school, and is governed by a director. The course lasts four 
years, beginning October Ist and closing on the lst of August. The instruction 
includes lessons in mathematics and the physical and natural sciences as applied 
to agriculture, rural economy, veterinary art, and forestry. It gives more spe- 
cial instruction in farm accounts, raising fine wool, meadow irrigation, and 
potato cultivation on a large scale. The price of board and instruction is, for 
the whole course, $240. Pupils are admitted temporarily at $7,00 per week. 

The domain, which is yet in the hands of the Thaér family, consists of 1,050 
acres of poor, sandy land, 50 of natural meadows, and a wide extent of pine 
forest. There is a vast stock of sheep, cows and bulls, horses and swine. In 
all, at the time of the visit of M. Royer in 1844, there were 1,850 animals, 
among which were 1,600 sheep, 60 cowsand oxen, and 12 horses, with 21 farm 
laborers. The principal industry was distilling potato spirit and raising wool. 
It admits 20 pupils; 511 have been through the four years’ course. - 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL ACADEMY AT POPPELSDORF. 

The object of this academy is: 1. To afford an opportunity to young farmers 
who have a certain amount of preliminary, scientific, and general knowledge, 
and who are skilled in handling the implements of their calling, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the sciences specially applicable to agriculture, as also 
the auxiliary sciences, in as far as is required for the rational farming and ad- 
ministration of a landed estate in the present day; and, 2. To offer to students 
of jurisprudence and of political science, as well as to all others whose future 
vocation may render some acquaintance with the rational mode of conducting 
an agricultural business useful (though they may not intend to become practical 
farmers,) the means of learning to know the theoretical as well as the practical 
principles of such a business, and to acquire a distinct notion of its organization 
and the mode of conducting it. 

The aim of the academy is thus not only to educate men to be thoroughly 
capable of conducting the business of larger or smaller estates, whether as pro- 
prietors, farmers, or land-stewards, but also to enable future officials in the 
administrative departments of government, who may require more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of rural economy, to obtain this. 

The studies in the academy are distributed as follows: 


I. BRANCHES OF STUDY CONNECTED WITH FARMING. 


A. AGRICULTURE.—1. Knowledge of the soil: 

Upper stratum of the earth. Atmospheric action of constituents of the earth. 
The influence of mountain formations on the composition and fertility of the 
soil. Physical properties of the soil. The classification of soils. The distri- 
bution of soils. Sub-soil and surface soil. 

2. Study of manures: 

Principles governing the nourishment of plants. The difference between 
wild and cultivated plants. Stable manure. Combination of the different 
animal manures, with stable litter. Treatment of manure in the stable, the 
yard, and the field. Liquid manure, litter, nightsoil, other animal, vegetable, 
and mineral manures. Economic importance and use of the same. Different 
processes for preparing manures for sale, and different methods of applying 
them. 

3. Clearing, draining, and working the land. 

The most important process of tillage; different modes of culture required 
for woods, heaths, moors, and sandy places. 

Evils of dampness. Different methods of draining, more particularly by 
underground drains. Draining combined with practical demonstrations; cost 
and results.” 

Various objects and various methods of tillage, deep soil culture, fallows. 
Different methods of cropping, change of crops. Rules to be followed in sow- 
ing, reaping, and storing produce. 

4. The knowledge of agricultural implements and machines. 

The importance of agricultural implements and machines. Materials used in 
their construction. 

Implements for working the ground; hand tools; horse machines; the 
plough. The importance and history of the plough; what is expected from it. 
The work of the plough. Theory of the plough. Its different parts. Classifi- 
cation of ploughs. Judgment of the different kinds of ploughs with reference 
to the uses they are to be put to. The extirpator, the scarifier, horse chopper, 
drag, roller. 

Sowing machine system; machines for broadcast, drill and dibble sowing. 
Criticism of the methods most in use. Machines for spreading manure. Ma- 
chines for pulverizing manure. ‘Machiues for liquid manure, 
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Various reaping machines, machines for mowing corn, grass fhowing ma- 
chine, horse rakes, haymaking machines, pota machines. 

System of threshing by machinery; hand winch, and steam threshing ma- 
chines. 

Criticism of the most important 

Machines for cleaning grain (cleansing and sorting machines.) 

Groat, flour, and crushing mills, and oil-cake crushers. 

Chopping machines and root-cutters. 

Other machines and implements, pumps and hydraulic —— Machines 
for making te pipes. Winchwork. Implements of transport, (carts, 


wagons, 
5. The cultivation of grain and fodder : 
The special culture required for each plant; requirements as to climate and 


Succession of crops; preparation and manuring of fields; arrangement; care 
during vegetation, harvesting, storing, and transport. 
» 6. cultivation of materials for manufacture : 

The special culture of each plant as in No. 5. 

The lectures on the cultivation of special plants will be elucidated. by prac- 
tical demonstrations on the farms of Poppelsdorf and Annaberg. 

7. The cultivation of grass lands: 

Examination of the different modes of culture, distribution of meadow land. 

The forming of meadows. by sowing. 

The treatment of meadows which can not be irrigated. Clearing, leveling, 
manuring, breaking up or draining; forming of water meadows, advantages of 
irrigation, implements used in the cultivation of meadows, trenching; other 
operations connected with the artificial treatment of meadows, flooding, aque- 
ducts, special methods of irrigation, overflooding, the Peterson system, making 
valuations, the care and keeping up of artificial meadows. 

8. The cultivation of vines and vegetables : 

(a) The cultivation of grape-vines; on the nature of the grape. The places in 
which it is indigenous; the climatic requirements; the propagation and im- 
provement of vines ; making and working vineyards; different methods of pro- 
duction; treatment and cultivation; quantity and quality produced; the 
diseases of grape-vines. 

(6) The importance of the cultivation of vegetables, where there are accessible 
markets. The laying out of the vegetable garden. The cultivation of vege- 
tables on sound principles, with special reference to the kinds of vegetables 
suited for country populations, and for sale in large quantities. 

9. The cultivation of fruit trees: 

Principal facts in the history of fruit culture. Knowledge of fruit culture, 
with demonstrations. The choice of the best and most useful varieties. Their 
requirements as to climate, situation, and soil. The raising of fruit trees, with 
demonstrations. The laying out and management of nurseries for fruit trees. 
The planting, division, and management of the improving orchards. Improve- 
ment of the quality of fruit trees. The theory and modes of proceeding as to 
different methods of grafting, with practice. Rearing, cutting, and shaping the 
grafted tree. Fruit tree plantations, mode of planting and tending them. The 
diseases of fruit trees. The use and storing of different fruits, The profits 
derived from fruit culture. 


B. CATTLE-BREEDING.—1. The general rearing of animals : 

Relations of cattle-breeding to agriculture. Importance of this at the present 
time, The fundamental principles of cattle-breeding, &c. The art of breeding; 
the origin of races; artificial and natural races. Technical expressions; breed- 
ing; descent ; influence of both sexes on the breed. Influence of parentage ; 
individual influence, cross breeds, thorough breeds. The school of Buffon. 
Breeding in and in, Different methods of crossing. Darwin “On the Origin of 
Species.” Instruction as to feeding. Different kinds of food and their con- 
stituent parts, -Effects of different kinds of food. The natural inclinations of 
domestic animals with respect to different kinds of food. The volume of food. 
The amount of water contained in the fodder. The relation of protein to 
hydro-carbon. The effects of fat. Preparation of food. Salt as an ingredient 
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of diet. Mixed fodders. Rules for determining the amount of nourishment in 

different kinds of food. Of the individual kinds of fodder. Matters to be taken 

imto consideration in determining the quantity of food. Mode of estimating 
tities to be given for substanee, for fattening, and for diminishing fat. 

The further care of domestic animals. The allotment of food for stated meal- 
times. Change of food. Drinks. Temperature of the stables. Air, light, 
exercise, treatment in other respects. 

2. The breeding of horned cattle : ‘ 

Importance of breeding horned cattle. Points in natural history. Breeds of 
oxen, the English breed in particular. 

Breeding, choice of breed, method of breeding, choice of individuals for 
breeding. The relation between bodily form and usefulness in various respects. 
Rearing of calves. 

Feeding and tending full-grown cattle : 

General principles on which cattle should be fed. Amount of food required 
Summer stall-feeding. Pasturing, a mixture of the two. Winter food. Alter- 
nation of fodder. The stable arrangements. Persons tending the cattle. 

Employment of cattle on a farm: 

The dairy. Chemical and other properties of milk. ‘Testing milk. Matters 
that influence the quantity and quality of milk. The making of butter and 
cheese. Fuattening—Choice of stock for fattening. The process of fattening 
calves. The meat market. Classification of meat. The purchase of fat beasts. 
The use of oxen for labor. Choice as to breeding or purchasing. 

3. Horse-breeding and knowledge of the external parts of horses : 

Horse-breeding.—Its importance. Natural history. Principal races of horses. 
Choice for the various purposes of breeding. Pairing. Keeping and tending 
stallions and mares. Tending of and feeding foals. The most important dis- 
eases incident to foals. A knowledge of the external parts of horses. Bodily 
structure of the horse. The relation of one part to the other. Differences of 
form and development with reference to the various services for which the 
horses are destined. Paces. Age of teething. Precautions to be observed in 
purchasing horses. Practical demonstrations. 

4. Rearing sheep and the knowledge of wools : 

(a.) Sheep-breeding; importance of breed. Natural history. Breeds of 
sheep. The history of merinos. Breeding, right method of breeding. Choice 
of direction of breeding. Process of breeding. Choice of stock for breeding. 
Register of breedings. Pairing. Lambing. Keeping of lambs and ewes. 

The nourishing and tending of the full-grown animals. General principles as 
to the nourishment of sheep. Amount of food required. Stall-feeding. The 
two methods combined. Winter fodder. The preparation of food. The choice 
of food. Persons attending the sheep. Arrangement of the folds. Utensils 
for holding food. 

Treatment and sale of produce. The uses of wool. Washing. Shearing. 
The sale of wool. Use of the milk. Separating the sound animal from the 
unsound. The sale of fatted beasts. Sale of sheep for breeding. 

The use of sheep on the farm. Principles of different modes of sheep farm- 
ing. Composition of flocks. Calculation of the cost and profit of different 
modes of sheep farming. 

5. The knowledge of wool: 

Of wool in general. Technical preparation. Cloth wool and carding wool. 

Special properties of wool. Fineness, curl, softness, strength of fibre, elas- 
ticity, length, color, gloss, oiliness. 

Wool in staple and fleece; quality of staple. Thickness of the wool; out- 
ward form of the staple. Inward construction of the staple. Shortness, even- 
ness. Matters to be observed in judging of the yield of the wool. 

6. Rearing of smaller animals: 

(a.) Rearing pigs. Importance of rearing pigs. Natural history. Breeds. 

Breeding. Selection of breeds. Process of breeding. Choice of individuals 
for breeding. Register of breeds. Birth. Care of the litter. 

The feeding of pigs. General principles of feeding. Amount of food re- 
quired. Alternation of food. Gradual process of fattening. Sale of the fatted 
animals. 14 
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(b.) The rearing of domestic poultry. Knowledge of races, breeding, feeding, 
and tending. Different plans of management. 

Sanitary matlers connected with the treatment of domestic animals—General 
external influences which affect the bodily condition and health of animals, and 
the amount and quality of the animal; product more particularly. 

(a.) Atmospheric influences affecting respiration, the developing heat, and the 
functions of the skin. Heat and cold, moisture, crowding, exercise, light, &. 

(®.) Food and drink. General character of these. Their relations to the 
organs of digestion, and the different purposes of feeding. Amount of food to 
be given. Preparation of food, &c. 

(c.) Tending and care, housing. 


©. Tueory or Farmine.—1. Principles of political economy involved in rural 


economy : . 

Object of rural economy. land and soil, and their adaptability for different 
modes of culture. Position of the different classes of agricultural laborers. 
Work done by horses. Choice of cattle for draft. Number of laborers required. 
Application of machinery. Capital, its distribution. Productivity of the capital 
invested in the various branches. Relative proportion of these sums to each 
other, to the land worked. Sale of products. Character, size, and distance of 
the market-town. Influence of trade relations on the entire business of the 
farm. The Farmer—His education. Administration of the estate by the pro- 
prietor. Letting to a farmer. Conduct of large and small farms. The relation 
of industry to agriculture. Agricultural associations and means for taking 
credit. 


2. Farming systems: 

The management of large estates, and the preparation for carrying out plans 
for working. 

Nature of objects aimed at in the management of an estate. Different sys- 
tems of farming and different rules of rotation. Critical examination of the 
same. The conditions on which they can be profitably carried on. Parceling 
out of fields. Diffusion of the established systems and alterations introduced 
by progressive civilization. Change to a new system and new rotations. Choice 
of collateral branches of business in connection with the farm. Conduct of 
the business. Persons engaged in the management. Their duties and position. 
Choice and acquisition of estate by purchase or on lease. Agreements for pur- 
rg and taking leases. Founding new estates. Instructions for laying out 
a farm. , 

3. Valuation of land and instruction in making estimates of productions : 

Meaning and object of valuation. Different reasons for valuation. 

Principles of valuation. Improvements. Different methods of classification. 
Estimate of gross revenue derived from the various branches, and from the en- 
tire outlay on the estate. Estimate of net profits. Estimate of the capital 
value. Special and general valuation. Practical instructions for making esti- 
mates of revenue. , 

4. Agricultural book-keeping : 

As a guide to the lectures, treating of the importance, the principles, and the 
method of the improved system of keeping agricultural accounts, the director, 
Dr. Harstein’s work on the subject shall be used, and for practical exercise the 
pupils shall make out a year’s accounts of the Poppelsdorf estate, according to 
the system of double entry. 

5. Agricultural calculations : 

These lectures, which are illustrated by examples, treat of the solution of 
manifold questions connected with the administration of landed property by 
means of arithmetical formulas. For instance, calculation of the cost of pro- 
duction of and of profits which ought to be realized on, various agricultural 
products; proofs of the advantages of various operations, such as the use of 
particular machines, of new methods of cultivation, of the technical manipula- 
tion of products, &c. 

D. History oF AGRICULTURE.—1. History and statistics of agriculture: 


History of the gradual development of agriculture, especially in Germany. 
Sketch of the present state of agriculture as shown by official statistics. The 
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condition of Germany will hold a prominent place with regard to this branch 
of the subject also. 

2. Literature of agriculture, with special mention of the newest publications : 

The gradual development of agricultural literature, as shown by the leading 
ancient works on the subject. Critical examination of the most important 
modern works on agricultural subjects. 

3. Comparative statement of the condition of agriculture in the principal Euro- 
pean countries, with particular reference to England and Germany : 

Comparative account as above, taking into account the natural conditions of 
the various countries, their means of communication, &c., with a view to afford- 
ing German agriculturists a clear understanding of their own position in relation 
to those of other countries, and of the advantages and deficiencies of German 
agriculture. 


II. Forest Economy.—l. Forest culiure: 

The importance of forest culture. Cursory view of forest botany. The arti- 
ficial and natural first growths and after growths of the useful forest products, 
with practical demonstrations. 

2. Forest industry, the protection of forests, and valuation : 

A knowledge of the quality and proper use of different woods. The ingath- 
ering and improvement of forest products (forest technology.) The transport 
and valuation of the useful produce of the woods. Measures of protection with 
regard to the damage done to woods by men, hurtful beasts, and bad 
weather. Accounts of the produce of woods, and calculation of the net profit 
thence accruing from them, and of the consequent capital value of the woods. 
In these lectures, particular notice will be taken of private woodlands, and the 
most important subjects relating to such will be treated in detail. 

3. Concerning hunting and fishing : 

Division of subjects. History. Breeding of game. Preservation of game. 
Hunting, and proceeds of hunting. Formation, maintenance, and management 
of fish-ponds. 


IIl. Naturat Pariosopny.—l. Inorganic experimental chemistry : 

Introduction. Properties of simple bodies. Laws of chemical combinations 
and decomposition. Description and conditions of compound inorganic sub- 
stances. The whole department of inorganic chemistry will be discussed in 
these lectures, and illustrated by experiments, a.deeper study being devoted 
more especially to those elements and their combinations, which are of special 
importance in the economy of nature, and which play a prominent part in agri- 
culture. 

2. Organic experimental chemistry. 

Introduction. Special character of organic combination. Substances of im- 
mediate and mediate organic origin, among the first, hydro-carbon, vegetable 
acids, fatty substances, substances containing nitrogen, &c.; among the second, 
alcohols, etherS, the products of dry distillation, &c. The extent of the in- 
struction given on these subjects will be in proportion to their importance with 
regard to the vital processes of plants and animals. The lectures will be illus- 
trated by experiments. 

3. Analytical chemistry, with practical exercises in the laboratory : 

Introductory lectures on analytical chemistry. The students receive, first, 
instruction in qualitative examination of minerals, vegetable ashes, soils, ma- 
nures, &c.; and afterwards in quantitative analysis, for which the chemical 
laboratory has every requisite. Participation in practical work will only be 
allowed to those who have gone through previous study of inorganic chemistry. 

4. Chemistry of soils: 

General survey of the process of chemical decomposition of arable soils, both 
with respect to its mineral and its organic constituents. The chemical theory 
of the exhaustion of soils, and of manures. These lessons are completed by 
25 sr: on the practical knowledge of soils. 

Animal chemistry : 

Chemical principles of the process of animal nutrition, and of change of sub- 
stances. A critical examination of the most important ‘experiments in feeding 
characteristics of the animal substances most important in practical life. 
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6. Literature of agricultural chemistry : 

History of agricultural chemistry. A survey and criticism of the most im- 
portant works of ancient as well as modern literature bearing upon this science. 
ee  eeeaay. 


(a) Statics and dynamics. Introductory lecture. General properties of mat- 
ter. Laws governing the equilibrium and motion of solids, liquid, and aeriform 
bodies. The phenomena of diffusion and endosmose. 

(b.) Seience of heat and meteorology. On conducted and radiated heat. The 
most important effects of heat. Expansion of bodies, alterations of the state 
of aggregation. Elasticity of steam. Detailed descriptions and illustrations 
of the steam-engine. Influence of heat on climatic Origin and meta- 
morphosis of the atmospheric precipitates (Niederschlage. 

(c.) Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. General physical theory of the 
laws governing the powers of nature. Explanation of their natural action, 
(Northern lights, tempests, their effects on vegetation, &c.,) and their applica- 
tions in practical life. Telegraphy, photography, &c. The course of lectures 
on physics will be illustrated by experiments. 

Each of these three sections of physics will form a connected whole, so that 
the study can begin with either without much loss. Besides the first section 
on statics and dynamics will be taught in the lectures given during one half- 
year of the second year’s course on agricultural machinery and mechanics. 

8. Mineralogy and 

A brief sketch of geology. 

Composition of the crust of the earth. Rock formations, their structure, po- 
sition, and — Mountain formations, upheavings and sinking. Volcanic 
phenomena. geological action of water, (springs, erosion, and deposits 
caused by rivers, seas, and lakes.) Characteristics of the most important sedi- 
mentary formations. Coal, peat, salt deposits, &c. History of the inorganic 
world. The characteristics of minerals which constitute the chief ingredients 
of rocks, and the products of the decomposition of which form the soil. Min- 
erals most important to miners and for technical purposes. 

9. we laggy naperecate ype fee, marr 

Morphology. The outward form and anatomical characteristics of the organs 
of plants. 


Principles of on Characteristics of the classes, orders, and most 
important families of the vegetable kingdom, their habitual, anatomical, and 
morphological distinctions. Reference to the general principles of natural sys- 
tematization. 

The most important facts touching the geography of planis ; limits within which 
plants are distributed over the earth; their natural habitation and their emi- 
grations. 

+ gta ed of plants. Characteristics of the vegetation otve various geological 
epochs. 


pla 

Detailed representation of the stracture and functions of the organs of plants 
and of outward influences on vegetation, (for instance, of nourishment taken in 
through roots and leaves, assimilation and course of the sap, transportation, 
ne ee of light, of warmth, of air, of the soil, &c., on the vital process of 
plants, 

1l. Agricultural botany and the diseases of plan 

Monographie descriptions of all the opmeitonnl plants and meadow grasses 
in Germany, their habits, germination, vegetation, and fructification. Reference 
to the relations of their physiological conditions, to their cultivation, country, 
history, and distribution of the several kinds of plants suited for cultivation. 
The lectures will be illustrated by demonstration on living plants, in the lecture- 
-room and during excursions. 

In the description of agricultural plants, their diseases, and what is noxious 
to them, will be touched upon; afterwards a general survey of the diseases of 
. plants, and more especially of those caused by parasites, will be given. 

12. Selected sections of general botany and vegetable anatomy and physiology : 

The most important matters comprised in these departments will be specially 
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dwelt upon, and the newest publications on these subjects will be mentioned, 
so as to enable the student to continue his studies in this direction. , 

13. Practical exercise in using the microscope, and experiments as to the physi- 
ology of plants: : 

(a.) Use of the Microscope. Introduction to the use of the microscope. Ex- 
hibition and preservation of microscopic preparations, and practice in micro- 
scopic investigations; (b.) Introduction to experiments on plants. The student 
will have the nt eww of personally testing the most important questions in 
the physiology of plants. For example, the examination of transpiration, nour- 
ishment, the influence of light, of warmth, &c. Only those students who have 
heard the necessary preparatory lectures can take part in these microscopic and 
and physiological experiments. 

14. Anatomical and physiological survey of the animal kingdom: 

The most important points bearing on the organization of the classes and 
orders of the animal kingdom. _ The influence of external and internal struc- 
ture on the habits of life. General remarks on the processes of nutrition, res- 
piration, and circulation, the action of the nerves and muscles, functions of the 
organs of sense and propagation. These lectures will be illustrated by numer- 
ous demonstrations. 

15. Natural history of invertebrate animals: 

The chief part of these lectures will treat of the natural history of insects 
important to the agriculturist and to the manager of forests; and that of bees 
and silkworms will be fully elucidated by demonstration. The rest of the lower 
classes of animals will be briefly treated of, and their relation to man specially 
touched upon. 

16. Natural history of vertebrate animals : 

Characteristics of mammalia of birds; of amphibious animals and of fish. 
Their chief anatomical and physiological features, with particular reference to 
the species useful or hurtful to man. Anatomical demonstrations. 

17. Repetitions in natural philosophy : 

During these repetitions, students, and more particularly those who have 
been unable to follow and complete the two years’ course of instruction, will 
have an yam ce of gaining an encyclopedic insight into all the various 
branches of natural philosophy taught separately in the academy. 


IV. MatHematics.—l. Practical geometry and exercises in measuring land 
and leveling : 

Theorems in practical geometry; their use in the art of measuring fields. 
Application of the latter to agriculture Practical exercise in measuring fields, 
(with measuring bars, cross discs, the surveyor’s table, the compass, the theod- 
olite,) and in leveling. 

2. Agricultural mechanics, and the study of machinery : 

Laws of motion; natural powers; estimation of their strength and working 
capacity: friction, solidity of bodies, mechanical powers, their application and 
combination as agricultural machinery. 

Water pressure, motion of water, (in rivers, canals, and conduits.) Water 
power and water wheels. 

Atmospheric pressure, and its practical application. Steam power and steam- 
engines. Mills. . 

V. Poxitica, Economy.—1. The principles of national economy : 

Fundamental idea of property. Systems of national political economy. The 
characteristics of national wealth. tiie governing the production, the distri- 
bution, and the consumption of goods. 

2. Political economy : 

Relation of the State to the national wealth. Way and means of governing 
in order to obtain the maximum of national prosperity. 

Administrative measures and regulations relative to the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of goods. 


VI. JurispruDENCE.—1. Introduction to the laws respecting agriculture: 

A short view of the existing works on land in Germany. Explanations of 
the idea connected with the terms, person, things, action, agreement, &c. Laws 
concerning property, law of inheritance, law of entail, &. 
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The lectures on the general principles of law will hold constantly in view the 
relation of these to agricultural law, and the very extensive subject will thus be 
limited and determined. 

2. Agricultural law. 

3. Agrarian legislation (Agral Gesetagebung.\ 

VII. Verertary Scrence.—1. Anatomy and physiology of domestic animals : 

These anatomical and physiological lectures, which are to be considered as 
laying the foundation of the knowledge of veterinary science, of sanitary sci- 
ence, of the laws of health as regards animals, and of the breeding of animals, 
treat of these subjects in detail, and in connection with numerous demonsira- 
tions on living and dead animals. 

2. Acute and contagious disorders of domestic animals : 

This lecture treats of the most common internal diseases, and of all infectious 
and contagious complaints of animals, their classification according to the parts 
they affect, (diseases affecting the organs of respiration and digestion, &c.,) their 
causes and course. As the object is not to give profound veterinary knowledge, 
but rather to enable the farmer to recognize the first symptoms of illness, and 
so form a right judgment as to their danger, to treat slight illnesses himself, 
and, in urgent cases, when the veterinary surgeon can not be obtained quickly, 
to apply the proper medical and surgical treatment; that part of therapeutics 
will be taught, more especially, which has reference to the treatment of slight 
and acute diseases. 

3. External diseases of domestic animals : 

Their division according to the seat of the disease in the various parts of the 
body. In respect of these diseases, also their appearance, their usual course, 
their local and general importance, and their tendency to become hereditary, 
&c., will be taught more in detail than the therapeutical and surgical treatment 
ofthem. As far as possible, practical demonstrations will be added to scientific 
teaching. Besides this, practical exercise will be afforded by the performance 
of special slight operations, such ag bleeding, cauterizing, &c. 

4. Shoeing and tending. 

(a.) Shoeing.—A short sketch of the anatomy and physiology of the hoof. 
The horse-shoe. Shoeing sound hoofs. Shoeing diseased hoofs. Shoeing in 
abnormal positions and for irregular paces. Practical illustrations. 

(b.) Tending.—All matters relating to the symptoms and treatment of female 
animals during bearing time. 

VIII. Tecunotogy.—1l. General Technology : 

Introduction. Study of materials for burning and lighting. Preparation of 
fuel. The technical importance and application of water. The manufacture of 
animal and vegetable fats, of weaving and spinning fibres. Clay, gypsum, and 
lime-burning. 

2. Technology of collateral branches of rural economy : 

Importance, application, regulation, and management of allied industries, 
showing the most recent scientific ‘and practical improvements; for instance, in 
the manufacture of starch and sugar, brewing and distilling, the making of 
wine, the manufacture of vinegar, the preparation of bread, butter, and cheese. 

Illustrations by experiments, drawings, models, and visits to manufactories. 


IX. ARCHITECTURE.—1. Building materials and the art of building : 

The knowledge of building materials, the mode of obtaining them, and rules 
for their selection. Descriptions of the most important building works, their 
valuation, and terms which ought to be paid for their construction. 

2. Construction and arrangement of agricultural and industrial buildings : 

These lectures will be iliustrated by drawings and models, as well as by 
buildings already erected. 

3. Construction of roads and canals: 

Constructing and keeping up roads, as well as the needful ditches, thorough- 
fares, and bridges. Constructions for protection against inundations and swamp- 
ing; making of weirs and sluices. 

4. Exercise in drawing : 

The drawing of plans and of agricultural implements and machines, and de- 
signs for agricultural buildings. 
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Mr. Flint, in the account of his visits to European agricultural institutions, in 
1863, thus speaks of his visit to Poppelsdorf:— 


The agricultural college at Poppelsdorf connected with the university at 
Bonn, is some ten miles above Cologne, beautifully situated on the left bank of 
the river, within sight of the far-famed Siebengebirge, or seven mountains, and 
the Drachenfels. It is reached by a magnificent avenue leading from Bonn to 
Poppe!sdorf, studded with superb chestnuts in double rows on either side. 

called at once on Dr. Hartstein, the director of the agricultural school, who 
kindly gave me the information I sought in regard to its present -position and 
prosperity. Close by his house is an ancient castle, now used as a depository 
of the extensive scientific collections belonging to the university, to which the 
students in agriculture have access. The model farm of the agricultural insti- 
tute is also close at hand. This is used for the purpose of experiment, and the 
crops’on the experimental plots were very striking. Extensive mulberry hedges 
surround the fields, and the silk-worm was in the full tide of successful operation. 

The scientific lectures extend over not only the branches requisite in the 
department of agriculture, but also the fundamental and auxiliary sciences con- 
nected with it, viz.:— 

(a.) Agriculture in its whole range as a leading science, and especially 

1. The science of tillage, which is divided into a general and special branch. 
In the one are the knowledge of soils, manures, and the working of the land, 
the seed, care of the crop, and harvesting of agricultural products in general is 
taught; in the other, more exact instruction is given as to the judicious culti- 
vation of each one of these products. In this connection the formation of 
permanent meadows, and especially artificial meadows, is considered. 

2. The science of cattle-breeding or the production of animals, which also 
includes a general and a special course. In the first, instruction is given as to 
the diiferent races, the pairing, breeding, feeding, care and fattening of cattle in 
general; in the second, the breeding of cattle, sheep, horses, swine, &c. 

3. The proper farm management, taking in the whole agricultural profession, 
and including general rules and principles. The principal divisions are, the 
objects of agriculture, land, capital and labor, sale and leasing of estates, 
different systemsof agriculture, the arrangements and direction of farms, and of 
taxation and book-keeping. , 

To these lectures upon agriculture are added those on fruit management, 
garden, fruit and vineyard culture. 

(b.) Chief and auxiliary sciences. 

1. The natural sciences, chemistry and physics, zodlogy, botany and mineral- 
ogy, with special reference to agriculture, and so far as they are of importance 
to the farmer in the oversight and judicious direction of his estate. 

2. Mathematical sciences, especially applied geometry, stereometry, statics, 
hydrostatics and machinery, connected with the practice in field-measuring, 
leveling, drawing of plans, &c. 

3. Popular agricultural literature, so far as it serves as a safe ground-work 
for practical agricultural instruction. 

4. Agricultural technology. 

5. Veterinary science. 

6. Agricultural mechanics. 

7. Laws relating to agriculture and the cultivation of lands. 

8. History, statistics and literature of agriculture. 

The farm connected with the institute serves for practical illustration, as well 
as the excursions which, from time to time, are taken in the neighborhood, and 
during vacations, also, into more distant regions. The institute is in*want of no 
auxiliary means of making the theoretical and practical instruction most use- 
ful. Among these are the chemical laboratory, erected especially for agricultu- 
ral investigation, the physical apparatus and the instruments for land measuring 
and leveling, the collection of minerals and ores, the zodlogical and veterinary 
collection, the collection of models and implements, and of wool, the library, 
the economic botanic garden, the botanical collection and the estate, with the 
experimental fields and the vineyard. Besides these peculiar means of instruc- 
tion of the institute, the use of the rich collections and apparatus of the 
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tniversity, the royal university library, botanie garden and natural history 
museum, is available. 

Students pay an entrance fee of six thalers, and a fee for tuition of forty 
hicks hehe tho tated for the first,.term. The amount for the second term is 

third twenty, and the fourth ten, making the fee for the whole 
course of ta years, one hundred thalers, or seventy-five dollars. 

The_lectures embrace a bso are course, the terms being arranged to con- 
form with those of the universi The Siigued ae of instruction is made 
known each term. The school who desire to educate 
themselves for skillful farmers, and Hees who devote themselves to the studies 
of the university, and at the same time wish to become familiar with the opera- 
tions of agriculture. Students who are entered at the University of Bonn, and 
— in any of the faculties, can attend the agricultural lectures on applica- 

the director. 


mplicents have to bring certificates of good conduct. No proof of specific 
x: ments in elementary school studies is required, but it is desired that, 
before visiting the institute, the pupil should be familiar with the practical 
manipulations of farming, and be able to show proof of it. 

On admission, the student is matriculated and enrolled in the faculty of 
pega at the university. By this he acquires all the rights and undertakes 
all the ob ligntion of the university students. 

The whole establishment is under the control of the royal ministry for agri- 
cultural affairs at Berlin. 

The experimental farm, close by the school, contains, I believe, about seventy 
acres. I visited the barns and out-buildings, all of which appeared to be in 
admirable condition, a place for every thing and every thing in its place. 

But seven or eight cows are kept, and those are all Dutch, which are thought 
there to be among the best for milk. No experiments appear to be made there 
to test the comparative merits of different breeds. A long series of experi- 
ments in the fields near the house seemed to be conducted in the most careful 
manner. Many of the plots of wheat were of extraordinary growth. A great 


variety of plants are cultivated, chiefly for the purpose of instruction. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY AT ELDENA. 

The superior agricultural school at Eldena is connected with the University 
of Griefswald. It was opened in 1834, and connected with the university on 
account of the vast manor connected witb the latter, which was, moreover, suf- 
fering from lack of students. 

It is governed by a director, who is at the same time teacher of agriculture 
and rural economy. The professors of the university give instruction in vete- 
rinary art, the natural sciences, and mathematics. The students must matric- 
ulate there, but are bound only for one semester. They must be over seventeen 
and must produce testimonials of good conduct and of having pursued classical 
studies. The instruction extends over two years, and includes: 


1. Political Economy :—Finances; Rural police; Constitutional law in Prus- 
sia; Governmental organization ; ’Politico-economie discussions. 2. History 
and Statistics of Agriculture:—Agriculture in general; Agriculture special ; 
Cultivation of meadows; Zodtechny in general ; Raising of sheep; Raising of 
horned animals; Rural economy ; Systems of culture ; Valuation of rural estates ; 
Agriculturfl book-keeping, theoretic and practical. 8. Sylviculture in general, 
(culture of groves.) 4 Horticulture:—Culture of garden vegetables; Culture 
of fruit trees; Arboriculture, (culture of trees and shrubs for timber, &c.) 5. 
Raising of Horses :—Anatomy and physiology of domestic animals; Veterinary 
medicine; Hygiene. 6. Chemistry :—Experimental and agricultural, organic 
and inorganic chemistry, (exercises in the laboratory,) physics, and meteorology ; 
pre ccre i with practical demonstration in the distillery; Brewery ; Tile-kiin, 

‘xcursion to the saline of Griesswalde; to the beet-sugar manufac- 
pry Beene Manufactory of instruments and mills, 1. Anatomy, Phy- 
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siology, and Geology of Plants :—Botany, general and applied to agriculture; 
Horticulture and Sylviculture; Zoélogy, general and applied to agriculture ; 
Excursions. 8. Arithmetic and Mathematics :—Surveying ; Leveling; General 
and applied mechanics. 9. Drawing :—Rural architecture; Practical estimates 


of constructions. 10. Rural Law. 

It is liberally endowed and possesses a collection of machines and tools. 

It has nine professors and eighty pupils, of which ten will devote themselves 
to the high® departments of government, where a knowledge of agriculture is 
needed. The fees are about $90, board not included. 


ACADEMY OF AGRICULTURE AT PROSKAU. 

The Agricultural Academy at Proskau, in Silesia, was opened in 1847, and, 
up te 1867, had been attended by 1,067 students. Its curriculum is identical 
with that at Poppelsdorf. There are eight professors, and a farm of 2,312 acres. 

There is also an inferior practical school for young farmers here, called prak- 
tikanten station. The instruction is given them by the administrator of Proskau 
and the farm-inspector at Schemnitz, in whose house they are boarded. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AT REGENWALDE. 


The Superior Institute of Agriculture at Regenwalde was established in 1842. 
Tt bas four professors, with a course like that given at Poppelsdorf. The fees 
are about $221 per annum. The farm includes about 1,100 acres. 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE AT POTSDAM. 
The gardening school at Potsdam was opened in 1823. Ht admits pupils who 


have passed two years in the preparatory school of Schénberg. There are six 

professors, and the course consists of a review of elementary studies, geometry, 

drawing, and the cultivation of trees, esculent vegetables, ornamental plants, 

and those employed in industry. The school possesses land for experiments, 

and a nursery of about eighty acres, whence fruit and forest-trees are sold. 
There are about thirty pupils, of which ten or twelve are bursars. 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY AT NEUSTADT EBERSWALD. 


The superior special forestry school at Neustadt Eberswald is administered 
and directed by the Minister of Finance. It was founded at Berlin in 1820, and 
united to the university ; in 1830 it was removed to its present site. 

The course lasts two years, with two terms in the year. The branches 
taught are forestry, general and special botany, the encyclopedia of the natural 
sciences, entomology, general and applied to forestry, phytotomy, vegetable 
physiology, mineralogy and geognosy, arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, 
stereotomy, statics and dynamics. Conferences are held upon natural history, 
mathematics, political-economy, and forestry; many excursions are made into 
the forests connected with the school, and one annually into those of the Elbe 
and Harz. Four botanical and surveying excursions are made weekly. For 
coppice-working there is a district appropriated to the school at Obersdorf, in 
Thuringia. The school receives only forty pupils. 

The fees are fifty thalers the term. There are many bursars. Young soldiers 
who have practiced forestry and have served five years in a batallion of chas- 
seurs, and can pass an examination in geometry, are received free into the 
school, continue to draw their army pay, and after two years, may present 
themselves at the examination of forest-inspectors. 
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VETERINARY SCHOOL AT BERLIN. 

The Veterinary School at Berlin has for its chief object to teach the art of 
military veterinary surgery, and almost exclusively of the horse. 

There are nine or ten teachers and forty pupils. The course consists of anat- 
omy, physiology, zodlogy, the veterinary art, and horse-shoeing, and extends 
over three years. There is an examination every six months, aggl one at the 
close of the course, after which the pupils enter the regiments or are assigned 
to posts. A clinique where sick animals are treated is connected with the 
school, and is free of charge, but their owners pay for food and medicines. 


French estimate of Prussian Agricultural Schools. 

M. de Laveleye, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September, attributes 
the great advance made by Prussia in agriculture, first, “to the complete system 
of general education throughout the rural districts ;” and second, “to the tech- 
nical instruction provided not only for the manufacturing and mechanic classes, 
but for the agriculturists.” 


Prussia maintains four Royal Academies of Agriculture, at which both the 
theory and practice of farming are taught during two years, at a cost to each 
student of less than 82 a year for instruction in political and rural economy, 
the management of trees and woods; in the mode of manufacturing sugar, beer, 
bricks and draining tiles; in mineralogy, geology, botany, and chemistry, with 
experiments and excursions; and lastly, in mathematics, trigonometry, land- 
surveying, practical mechanics, veterinary surgery, rural law, the history of 
their country, and constitutional law. Excursions into the most interesting 
districts are common. The persons who attend these academies are those who 
have to make their living by their own farms, commonly of small extent. For 
amateurs a less practical course is provided at institutes connected with the 
Universities of Halle and Berlin. There are nineteen provincial schools of agri- 
cultura below the academies, subsidized by the State to the amount of about 
2,000/., and generally taught by some large farmer, assisted by the neighboring 
apothecary, schoolmaster, and veterinary surgeon. There are also numerous 

ial schools, for particular branches, such as market-gardening, and the cul- 
vation of meadows and woods. The care of fruit-trees is taught in one hun- 
dred and thirty-four schools in the ancient provinces alone. 

The system of paid instruction is extended by the institution of itinerant 
teachers, who go from village to village, criticising the cultivation and giving 
advice about rotation of crops and the most suitable kinds of manure. The 
State also maintains seven experimental institutes of organic and agricultural 
chemistry, which, on different soils and under different circumstances, are test- 
ing and completing the theories of Liebig, and in proving the quality of the 
artificial manures of commerce. 

Finally, there are 519 voluntary agricultural associations, which by confer- 
ences, exhibitions and prizes, assist in spreading information. Apart from the 
academies and institutes of chemistry, the State does little. There is a central 
commission, presided over by @ Minister of Agriculture, but its expenses in 
1862 were only 1771. Three large stud farms, maintained at a cost of 20,0001. 
a year, continually improve the breeds of horses for war as well as peace. 
Eleven hundred stallions, distributed from these farms through the provinces, 
get annually 35,000 foals—a number sufficient to modify the breeds throughout 
the country in any desired direction in a very few years. 


M. de Laveleye assigns much importance “to the simple and economic habits 
of the German farmer, and to the fact that Prussia is fortunate in having no 
Algiers, no large fleet, and especially no Paris to oppress agriculture by the 
drain of both money and men; but the great secret of the success of Prussian 
agriculture is diffused education and technical instruction.” 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

In Prussia, the Real school, and even the Higher Burgher school, has been 
regarded as sufficient to give all the appropriate and special instruction required 
for a mercantile career, the practical part of which could, it was thought, be better 
acquired by a few years service in a subordinate position in the counting-room 
than in any school. 

COMMERCIAL SCHOOL AT BERLIN. 

The Commercial School at Berlin, founded in 1848, by Dr. Schweitzer, and 
now under the direction of Dr. Frantz, has for its object the special preparation 
of pupils for commercial pursuits. There are but few schools of this special 
character in Prussia, as it is generally maintained that the gymnasiums and real 
schools afford the best general culture necessary to the merchant of good social 
standing, while the counting-room is the best practical school. However, the 
government has sanctioned this establishment. 

The course of instruction covers two years, and there are four divisions : class 
III, class II B, II A, and class I. The branches taught are arithmetic, geom- 
etry, physics, history, geography, drawing, calligraphy ; the history, geography, 
statistics, and science of commerce ; history of mercantile staples, technical chem- 
istry, laws of exchange, coinage, &c.; book-keeping, French, English, and Ger- 
man languages, and correspondence. ~ 

There is a Government Board of Inspection of the final examination. Suc- 
cessful candidates are excused from two of their three years’ military service. 
From 1856 to 1862, 122 pupils passed, of whom 21 were characterized as “ ex- 
cellent,” 64 “ good,” and 37 “ passable.” 

The number of pupils was in 1862, 100 in the first year, and 140 in the second ; 
in 1863, 173 and 176; and in 1864, 204 and 213; these statistics showing an in- 
crease of public confidence in the institution. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AT-BERLIN. 

The commercial institution for young women, at Berlin, was opened in 1866. Its 
purpose is to impart to. young women already possessing considerable education, 
such theoretical and practical knowledge as will enable them to fill responsible 
commercial and industrial positions, especially those of book-keepers, accountants, 
and correspondents. It has seven professors. ; 

The course is divided into two divisions ; the first (A) extends over two years, 
giving general preparatory culture, with a view to future employment in com- 
merce or industry ; the second (B) of one year, suited to those who wish to obtain, 
as soon as possible, the knowledge necessary for entering at once into some prac- 
tical employment. ~ Ladies over 15 are admitted to Division A; over 16, to 
Division B. The subjects and hours, per week, are specified below. 

General knowledge of commerce and industry ; definition of commerce ; differ- 
ent kinds of trade; auxiliary means of trade; coinage; weights and measures ; 
money ; banking and exchange business. The most important laws relative to 
commerce and industry, 1 hour during the first year; 2 during the second; 2 in 
Division B. Commercial and industrial book-keeping (by single and double 
entry,) 1 hour first year; 2 the second; 2 in Division B. Commercial hand- 
writing and practice therein by writing themes on commercial business, 3 hours 
first year; 3 in Division B. Arithmetic general and —" to commerce and 


industry, 4 hours first year, 2 the second; 4 in Division German language 
‘and composition, 2 hours first year; 1 the second; 3 in Division B. German 
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commercial correspondence, 1 hour the second year; English ae and cor- 
respondence, 3 hours both years; 2 hours in Division B. Frenc 


language and 
correspondence, 3 hours in both years, and Division B. Drawing, gully 
free-hand and pattern drawing, 3 hours both years and in Division B. Stenog- 
pe re of natural history, 2 hours in both years, 
and Division B, and the elements of phgsis ond. chemistry, 2 hours both years, 
and in Division B, to prepare for the study of commercial geography and history, 
2 hours in the second year, and 1 in Division B, and the knowledge of goods and 
technology, 2 hours in the second year, and in Division B. Knowledge of mat- 
ters connected with the vocation of women, more especially domestic economy, 1 
hour in the second year. 

The last branch applies scieuce to domestic life, and treats the subject as fol- 
lows : Knowledge stentati li tary substances, varieties, source, value for 
nourishment, adulterations, and tests. mal and table food in all its varie- © 
ties. Cheapest and best diets. Cooking ; materials for fire, utensils, modes of cook- 
ing. Preservation of . Fermentations ; putrefaction, and modes of prevent- 

it. Various m of preserving food ; ice-house ; storing food. 
iry products. Alimentary stuffs, and household goods, and materials. Care 
of house linen, nursing, sanitary laws, management of servants, accounts, and 
various other household functions. 

The above plan of studies is only temporarily established, and is subject to 
change. Visits are made to workshops, goods depots, .&c. 

At the close of the course, after an examination, a diploma may be conferred. 

The school fees are a matriculation fee of three thalers; an annual fee of 50 
thalers; in Division B there are 10, additional for English, French, and draw- 
ing. Pupils are not received for jess time than a year, but may attend single 
courses for 1} to 2 thalers the course per semester. There are 49 pupils. 

Connected with the institution is a collection of books, specimens of goods, 
physical, chemical, and technological apparatus. 





SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION, AT STETTIN. 

This school is intended to train mariners and masters of merchant vessels. It 
is under the superintendence of a director, residing at Dantzig, who has the same 
control over the other navigation schools in Prussia, and is provided with two 
professors and an-assistant, who teaches drawing. 

To be admitted to the lowest class, the candidate must be able to read and 
write, be acquainted with elementary mathematics, and must be able to make a 
fair composition in German. The lessons are given during 32 hours a week, and 
during three years, the first year being a course for pilots, while, during the last 
two is taught the art of navigating the high seas. 

The course in pilotage comprises the following branches; arithmetic, plane 
geometry, carpentry, plane and spherical trigonometry, navigation, terrestrial 
and astronomical observations, drawing of sea-charts and astronomical maps, and 
English. That of the higher division comprises the preceding studies carried 
farther, rigging, drawing the different parts of a vessel, the commercial rules rela- 
tive to ships’ papers, and to the course of exchange at the principal commercial 
ports, &c. 

On leaving the school an examination is held, and a certificate.of proficiency 
awarded to those undergoing it in a satisfactory manner. This certificate is the 
basis of all promotion to any and the different stations of command of a mer- 
eantile vessel. 

The fees, paid quarterly, are six thalers for the pilot’s course, and ten for the 


higher course in navigation. 
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MINING ACADEMY AT BERLIN. 

The Mining Academy (Berg Akademie) at Berlin, gives a superior finishing 
education to persons connected with mines or the working of metals. It is gov- 
erned by a director, and has a corps of nine professors, three attached to the 
school, and six connected with the University, who attend to give their practical 
courses. The pupils must inscribe their names for the courses they intend to fol- 
low, and persons not belonging to the school may hear single courses after the 
same formality. The school fees are calculated at the rate of 14 thalers the term 
for each hour’s lesson attended per week ; thus a course with six lessons in the 
week costs 9} thalers per half year. Laboratory manipulations cost 20 thalers 
additional, and assaying 10. 

The course of instruction includes: 1. Mathematics; 2. Geometry; 3. Me- 
chanics, elementary, higher, and applied; 4. Physics; 5. Construction of mining 
machinery ; 6. Chemistry, theoretical, technological, and analytical ; 7. Mineral- 
ogy, crystalography; 8. Geology, paleontology; 9. Surveying, general and 
practical; 10. Architecture, and construction in reference to mining; 11. Met- 
allurgy, assaying by the dry and the wet method, and the blow pipe; 12. Min- 
ing law and business system, including book-keeping; 13. Drawing, through 
the whole course, with reference to construction, platting of grounds, sections, &c. 

At the end of the course there is an examination, giving the pupil who passes 
it the title of eléve des mines (pupil of mines). If he is to enter the State service, 
he must pass two more, the first, for the title of auditor of mines (réferendaire des 
mines), after two years’ practical mining ; and the second, for that of assessor of 
mines, after two years’ of administrative labor under a chief engineer. 

The three professors attached to the academy and the director receive each 
1,000 thalers a year.. The total expense of the establishment is 12,000 thalers, 
and the part not covered by the receipts is borne by the State, which has also 
provided the building, the cabinets, and the apparatus. There are very complete 
geological and mineralogical collections, and very commodious and well-organized 
laboratories. Of the latter there are two, one for the dry and one for the humid 
method of assaying. Reagents are placed freely at the disposal of the students, 
only the more costly ones being given out under supervision. 

SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL MINING AT BOCHUM. 

The Mining School at Bochum was founded in 1863, out of the surplus funds 
ef a miners’ association. The management is in the hands of the Director of the 
Mining Bureau, and of the trustees of the old miners’ fund. It is designed for 
superintendents of mines, and master workmen. 

The pupils must have worked three years in a mine before entering the school. 
They must enter early enough to finish the course before being called out to 
military duty, or else have finished their period of service. 

The course occupies two years; the first year is preparatory and optional ; the 
studies of the second occupy 30 hours weekly, and include mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, physics, mechanics, and the elements of 
building construction, the law, administration and accounts of mining, and draw- 
ing. It is held only in winter, the summer being spent in work in the mines. 

Instruction is gratuitous to indigent pupils only, who, if they give promise of 
excellence, find no difficulty in getting pecuniary assistance. 

There is, connected with the school, an excellent library of works relating to 
mining matters and to the studies pursued, and a collection of geological and 
paleontological specimens. 


% 
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THE STEEL WORKS OF KRUPP. 

In connection with this brief description of the School for Practical Miners at 
Bochum, which we compile from the letter of Mr. Samuelson, on “ Technical 
Education in various countries abroad,’’ we introduce a few extracts from the same 
letter, to show the commercial importance of the region of country, in which this 
and other schools intended to give a high scientific training to the engineers and 
foremen of the great industrial establishments, which the wise policy of Prussia 
now fosters and protects, are located : 


The coal basin of Wes ia will be the foundation of an industrial develop- 
ment for the continent of Europe, second -_- to that of Great Britain. Its area 
is — fully ascertained, but the yield will last for centuries, even at a higher 
rate of production required to supply the steel and iron works now in full activity, 
and the numerous factories which are springing up through all this region. 

At Essen, in the heart of the great coal basin and rich mineral district of West- 
phalia, are the celebrated steel works of Krupp. They consume 800 to 1,000 
tons of coal per day raised from pits within the walls of the works or immediately 
adjoining, the cost at the works being less than 5s. per ton, probably the lowest 
cost of fuel in any metallurgical works on the continent. rhe machinery is as 
perfect as the magnificent products of the work would lead one to expect. The 
range of crucible furnaces is a sight of its kind unparalleled in the world, except 

at the neighboring works of Bochum. A steel 1,000-pounder a 
oading gun was nearly completed for Russia, and several 200-pounders and 300- 
under steel guns, hooped and rifled, also breech-loaders for the German Navy. 
undreds, I think I may say thousands, of steel guns, of every size, from those 
I have named down to 4-pounders, and for every nation under the sun, all rifle 
breech-loaders, but of endless patterns, were in every stage of progress, from the 
solid ingot, passing under the ponderous steam-hammer to the bored and turned 
gun, fitted with its breech-piece, and sighted. Besides the guns, numberless rail- 
way wheels and tyres were in progress. I may notice a number of forged cast- 
steel cranked axles, one of enormous size, for a transatlantic steamer, building at 
Greenock, by the Messrs. Caird, and several steel hoops for the Elswick gun 
factory. Nearly 8,000 men are employed at these works, producing 60,000 tons 
of steel annually, or more than twice the entire export of steel from the United 
Kingdom ; and the human tide, as it pours from the numerous gates at the din- 
ner hour, is not the least suggestive of the sights of Essen. At the outbreak of 
last year’s war, (1866,) a thousand men were called under arms, but 250 of them 
were quickly sent back, lest the manufacture of cannon should suffer interruption. 
The administration is like that of a small State. All the heads of the technical 
departments are pupils of the various Polytechnic schools of Germany. The 
Commercial staff includes a jurist, by whom all contracts are settled, and legal 
questions determined. The foremen have all risen from the ranks. 
the very centre of the works stands the modest dwelling-house, and the very 
workshop in which Mr. Krupp succeeded to his father’s trade at the age of 15, 
forty ago, employing at that time a single journeyman at the forge, and 
himself traveling on horseback to sell his steel wares throughout the country. 

The wages of the puddlers here are about 4s. per day, but it is probably above 
the average of the district. Rollers earn 4s., mechanics up to 5s. ; the hammer-men, 
at the enormous steam hammers, 5s. to 6s.; their assistants, 3s. to 4s. 6d, Here 

in, there is no sub-contracting—the share of every man, in the tonnage rate, 
is fixed by the managers and paid to him at the pay-table. 

The facility and certainty with which solid ingots of steel, weighing from 40 
to 50 tons, are turned out of the works, are not more astonishing than the pro- 
duction of the largest as well as the most delicate moulded castings in steel at 
Bochum. The steel dise-wheels of Bochum, cast in a single piece, are now to be 
found on nearly every German railway, and while the price scarce exceeds that 
of iron wheels, their durability is incomparably greater ; about 20,000 of them are 
already running. Bochum, like Essen, is in the Westphalian coal-basin. 

Scarcely inferior in interest are the great iron and steel works of Hoerde, em- 
ploying 4,500 work people. The heads of the technical departments here, as 
elsewhere, are pupils of the higher schools; the foremen are superior workmen. 


> 
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INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Drawing, since the establishment of the Academy of the Fine Arts in Berlin 
in 1690, and of the Real School by Hecker in 1747, has formed an important 
branch of instruction, not only in professional and technical schools, but in insti- 
tutions of general culture, of the highest and lowest grade. In the classical and 
scientific schools, in the trade schools and further improvement schools, in the 
primary and secondary schools, we are sure to find its place in the programme of 
studies. In 1831, it was made a matter of special regulation by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, which was revised by the same authority in 1863, with sug- 
gestions as to the aims and methods of this branch of instruction. 

The following Regulations for instruction in Drawing in the Gymnasiums and 
Trade Schools of Prussia, was issued by the Minister of Public Instruction 
(Von Muehler), October 2, 1863 : 

Instruction in drawing is an important element in the education of youth, and 
forms an essential part of the programme of superior schools. 

Experience has demonstrated that the actual state and results of instruction in 
this branch, as well as the development of scientific teaching, and the condition 
of art and industry, require a revision of the regulations of March 14, 1831. 
With the advice of the royal academies of fine arts of Berlin, Dusseldorf, and 
Keenigsberg, and of the provincial academic councils, and of several teachers 
of tried experience, the following regulations have been prescribed : 


I. PROGRAMME FOR GYMNASIUMS. 
1. Instruction in drawing in gymnasiums is given in four classes or consecu- 


tive courses, the trade school constituting the fifth class. 
Independent of this division of courses, pupils, as far as local convenience 


permits, shall be classed in special divisions, according to their capacities and 


progress. 
~ Lower Class : 

2. Elements of the theory of drawing ; lines of different directions, and dimen- 
sions in various combinations. Drawing of straight and curved lines without 


model. 
In the first course, that steadiness of hand is not to be expected, which is 
necessary for drawing lines and circles with the perfection attained with the use 


of instruments. 
Second Class: 

3. First elements of perspective, with the occasional use of the ruler and com- 
pass if necessary. The ~_ may draw after models of wood; the apparent 
changes of aspect to whi ies are subject must be explained ; also the effect 
of light on the surface of bodies, and the shading of solids, beginning with those 
with plane surfaces. The models are to be turned successively to the right or 
left and placed at varidus distances from the pupil. 

Moreover, in this class free-hand drawing after engravings is entered upon, ad- 
vancing to parts of the face and to entire heads, giving at first only contours and 
slight indications of shade. 

Third Class: 


4. Advanced exercises in free-hand drawing after models and plaster casts, or- 
naments, leaves, parts of the human body ; copying engravings is to be continued, 
and landscape drawing to be begun. 

Progressive development of perspective ; drawing from models in various posi- 
tions and at various distances. Theory of the vanishing-point. 

Introduction to the use of the ruler and compass in the principles of architec- 


tural design. . 
Fourth Class: 
5. Free-hand drawing after engravings, arabesques, animals, heads, and com- 
plete figures ; more difficult landscapes. 
Drawing from busts, full heads, use of stump and drawing with two crayons. 
Perspective continued to drawing apartments and groups of difficult objects not 
presenting too great difficulties. 
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II. PROGRAMME FOR TRADE SCHOOLS. 

6. The four preceding classes, comprising the course of a nasium, are also 
the first four inthe trade schools, with the difrence, pomeranian the 
latter, free-hand drawing is taught to pupi superior ¢ ’ r with 
linear drawing (ruler a compass), = in the third class. ‘The method 
of ; pemeeey on a plane or in elevation, is theoretically and practically ex f 
and extended much farther than at the gymnasiums, while a greater number of 
hours also are devoted to instruction in drawing in the superior classes. Beyond 
this, the trade schools add a special fifth class to the course pursued at the gym- 
nasium. 

Special or Fifth Class: 

7. Continuation of free-hand exercises; problems from perspective and the 
theory of shadows, with scientific explanations ; exercises in linear drawing ac- 

ing to the special profession of each pupil; elements of topography. 

8. Asaclose to the instruction in drawing, polytechnic schools can impose 
proofs of capacity upon pupils leaving the institute : 

1. Linear Drawing.—A geometrical or prospective projection, including con- 
struction of shadows, simple objects in architecture, mechanics, or other branches. 
This proof implies the supposition that pupils of the superior course of a poly- 
technic school are able to trace back any hic representation to its elementary. 
geometrical construction ; that they are familiar with descriptive geometry, wit 
the theory of shadows and of perspective, and that they are sufficiently practiccd 
in designing architecture and machines, without having completely exhausted the 
theoretical part of the branches. 

2. Free-hand Drawing:—In this branch the individual disposition of each pupil 
should be considered ; their inequality in this respect does not admit of a formal 

me as definite as that for linear drawing. The more advanced pupils 
should be able to draw with the free-hand, arabesques, landscapes, animals, heads 
and entire from engravings, and various objects, including shaded heads from 
models in plaster, and prove their comprehension of the principles involved. 

3. Drawing of plans and topographical drawing must also, to a moderate de- 


gree, become familiar to the pupils 

To this programme are appended the following suggestions : 

1. Instruction in drawing should proceed gradually from the most easy to the 
most difficult studies, avoiding that pedantic monotony which weakens the atten- 
tion of pupils, and passing lightly over isolated details, accustoming the student 
at an early period to consider the whole. There is no want of excellent models 
for the first courses in instruction ; but it is recommended that the teacher should 
sometimes make his own models that the pupils may see tne method of construct- 
ing them. In the beginning the entire class should be engaged in the same 
problems in order to better sustain their attention and to elevate and stimulate 
their zeal. 

2. The programme of instruction in drawing in the superior schools, particu- 
larly in gymnasiums, embraces also, besjdes the training of the eye and the hand, 
the development of the feeling for the beautiful. Pupils will learn by progressive 
exercises, to take in at a glance the characteristic forms of objects, and to properly 
appreciate the beauties of natural scenery and the master-pieces of plastic art. 

3. Free-hand drawing is the most important exercise at the gymnasium, and 
the course should correspond with the indications of the programme, without be- 
coming purely mechanical; but should, on the contrary, be pursued with the 
object of elevating the student to spontaneous and intelligent reflection. Noth- 
ing should be done by the beginner without previous theoretical and practical ex- 
planations, The education of the mind must accompany that of the hand ; the 
latter can produce only what the eye sees, and the eye sees incorrectly without 
the aid of the understanding. The copying hand is not only an instrument in 
the service of the eye, but the auxiliary of a reasoning mind. 
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To attain this object, it is pcrticularly important that the instructions should 
not be limited, as is often done, to the mere copying of engravings, a system from 
which science and method are almost always excluded. Drawing from engrav- 
ings alone is injurious to the eye, because the object to be reproduced is always 
too near; and it will happen that pupils, after following a course in drawing 
through several years, will not be able to draw correctly even a chair or any other 
simple body. 

4. Experience shows that most pupils leave the gymnasium to choose a pro- 
fession after the third or fourth class, for which reason the complete drawing 
course for a gymnasium has been so organized that the pupil can acquire, before 
he leaves, besides some skill in free-hand and linear drawing, the theory of making 
plans and elevations as well as the elements of perspective ; in short, they are suffi- 
ciently familiarized with the principles of design to pursue the course by them- 
selves, if their vocation requires. 

In gymnasiums the use of the ruler and compass in architectural design is re- 
served for the higher classes. 

The education of the xsthetic sense, aimed at in all the other literary studies 
of the gymnasium, is also assisted by the study of models from the antique, and 
pupils in the higher classes should be made familiar not only with the classic 
antiquities, but also with some of the master-works in sculpture and architecture. 

5 The polytechnic schools, by the terms of their organic regulations and to 
respond to their object, should initiate their pupils into a thorough knowledge of 
nature, science and art, by giving due importance to the instruction in drawing. 
By it, pupils should become accustomed to observation, in order that, by pene- 
trating mathematical forms, they may be able to find and recognize them in all 
the natural combinations into which they enter, and to determine their peculiar 
and external characteristics. The better they understand the laws of nature, the 
more the sense of the beautiful will develop itself within them. 

6." If, for the object of polytechnic schools, linear design occupies an important 
place in the programme, it is not with the desire that free-hand drawing be neg 
lected; on the contrary, it should be cultivated in an earnest and methodical 
manner, always connected with instruction in perspective. It is recommended to 
add it to the plan of the fifth class, and if thought proper, to the preceding 
courses, in connection with lessons in natural science, and to introduce as a model 
the skeleton of the human body. 

Before commencing linear drawing, properly so termed, the pupil should have 
acquired skill in free-hand drawing. This branch may begin in the third class, 
with the theory of projections, since perspective has been a subject in preceding 
classes, and may be continued with the theory of shadows. 

7. Instruction in drawing should not generally pass the limits assigned in the 
programme of the school ; its object is not to form artists, but to exercise pupils 
in the elementary principles of art, in the understanding of form, in sureness of 
eye, in the habit of estimating proportions, and in steadiness and skill of hand. 
Copying landscape studies is often dispensed with in higher classes, as the time 
and labor spent are out of proportion to the usefulness of the practice, and be- 
cause both teacher and pupil are easily deceived by productions of this sort. 

8. In the selection of studies, regard should be had to the needs of instruction, 
rather than to method and esthetics. 

9. Besides a collection of studies and models, it is indispensable that superior 
schools should be provided with a well-lighted hall specially adapted to this in- 

15 
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struction, where suitable objects for observation, the copies of characteristic and 
celebrated works of art, busts, ornaments, fragments of architecture, etc., will be 
the best decorations. The daily contemplation of these models will contribute 
essentially to the development of the faculties concerned in drawing. 


SCHMIDT’S METHOD. 


In 1836, Mr. Peter Schmidt received a pension from the government in 
acknowledgement of the services rendered the schools and the country by a new 
method of drawing introduced by him into the Royal Real School, and taught 
by him to the teachers of the trade school and of the city normal school. 

In this method, pupils begin by drawing from geometrical forms, made in wood 
or plaster, of a square pillar (seven and a half inches high and one inch and a 
half in its square section), a niche, and a low cylinder. The square pillar sep- 
arates in joints, affording a cube and parallelopipeds of different heights. The 
hemisphere, which caps the niche, may be removed, leaving the concave surface 
of its cylindrical part. Each of these models afford a graduated seri¢s of lessons 
on the drawing of solids, and of curved lines, and the drawing of lines of different 
degrees of strength, and of shadows. This is accompanied with some of the 
more simple rules of shadow and shade. More difficult exercises follow from 
natural objects, and from works of art, or mechanism, according to the attain- 
ment of the pupil and the direction of his taste. An account of this method 
will be found in Prof. Bache’s description of the Royal Real School of Berlin. 


DUBUIS’ METHOD. 


The method proposed by M. Alexander Dubuis, of giving the human head, 
or bust, which presents only very general masses, or features ; after this, another 


bust, with some additional indications of the head; then a third, in which the 
details are more numerous and more decided; and lastly, a fourth, in which 
the details are according to nature. These four busts, each placed in different 
positions, presenting four successive stages of the same figure, is in use in some 
public, as well as private drawing schools. 


DRAWING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Although drawing receives some attention in the common schools, and the 
teachers are systematically trained for this purpose, its scope in Prussia is far 
more restricted than in schools of the same class in Bavaria and Wurtemberg. 
By the “ Regulativ” of 1854, drawing in the Teachers’ Seminary “must not go 
beyond introductory lessons in the linear representation of simple objects,” and 
in the ordinary one class elementary school, it must not be taught beyond the 
simplest free-hand drawing from flat examples. Practically, it is not carried, as 
in the best Bavarian schools, into elaborate penmanship, tasteful as well as accu- 
rate map-drawing, ornamental designing, and the culture of the sense of the 
beautiful generally. Nor is it applied in the common schools, as in Wurtem- 
berg, to the industrial details of the future occupations of the pupils. Instruc- 
tion of this kind is reserved for the adult, or supplementary schools, and to the 
trade and art schools. 

In the absence of any official directions as to the system of teaching drawing in 
_in this class of schools, we introduce a very valuable paper on the subject, prepared 
by Dr. Hentschel for Diesterweg’s “ Wegweiser,” a manual which has special ref- 
erence to the organization, instruction, and discipline of common schools : 
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BY DR. ERNST HENTSOCHEL. 





I, DEFINITIONS, 


“ Tux cultivation of the faculties of representation and form, gtves us a feeling 
for beauty, grace, form, and symmetry.’”’—Harnisch, 

Drawine is a mode of representing solid forms by lines upon 
surfaces. 

A drawing, as a result of artistic labor, has either a purpose out- 
side of the art—such are mechanical drawings, plans, anatomical 
drawings, &c.—or it is executed for its own sake; as are landscapes, 
fruit pieces, &e. In the former case, their purpose is principally one 
of material usefulness ; in the second, they are executed with an en- 
deavor after a beautiful external form; and are thus a representation 
of the ideal. But those of the first sort do not exclude the beautiful, 
for every object, without any exception, can be beautifully represented. 

Material forms are either natural or artificial; and either geomet- 
rical, or irregular. 

Various species of drawing are practiced ; as, 

1. Linear drawing, which gives only an outline of the object ;¢ and 
shaded drawing, in which surfaces are shaded. 

2. Geometrical and perspective drawing. The first represents 
objects in their correct relative proportions as to magnitude; the sec- 
ond, as they appear to the eye. The geometrical delineation of one 
side of a body is called an elevation ; that of its plan, a ground-plan. 

3. Free drawing and sketching; either with or without the use 
of rule, compasses, é&c. 

4. Copying, or drawing from another drawing ; drawing from na- 
ture, or of real objects; imaginative drawing, or drawing of things 
conceived of by one’s self; of which the two former are of things as 
they are directly seen, and the latter are indirectly based upon the 
vision of real things. 

In all drawing, the eye, the hand, and the sense of beauty, are em- 
ployed ; as are also, in drawing from memory, the faculty of concep- 
tion, and in drawing from imagination, that faculty. 





* Translated from Diesterweg’s “ Wegweiser.”’ 
~ t Many persons include in linear drawing, drawing by the aid of the compasses and ruler. 
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Il, SCOPE, OBJECT, AND IMPORTANCE OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING, 


Instruction in drawing should include— 

1. Exercises in understanding 

a. Form, in itself, 

6. The beautiful in form. 

These constitute culture of the eye and of the sense of beauty. 

2. Exercises in representing 

a. What lies immediately before the student; as in copying and 
drawing from nature ; 

6. What has heretofore been before him; as in drawing from mem- 
ory and from imagination. 

These constitute the education of the hand in the service of the 
eye; and culture of the memory, the imagination, and the sense of 
beauty. 

From another point of view, we may distinguish as follows :— 

1, Exercises in drawing lines, angles, and geometrical figures, as a 
basis for all studies in drawing ; that is, elementary drawing. 

2. Exercises in representing objects of all kinds, or applied drawing. 

The chief advantage of drawing is the culture of the various powers 
which it calls into action. 

Training of the eye and hand.—The knowledge of what God has 
made, and of what man has made, depends in great part upon the 
apprehension of the forms of things. Form, therefore, is one of the 
most important phenomena of the material world. And who will 
deny that the knowledge of the creation is important? God, who 
has made such various works, and has given us the power of accom- 
plishing and being conscious of our own culture, must prefer not to 
haye us go blind through the world. And to open a child’s eyes, 
not only to the forms of nature, but to those of the world of art; so 
that he can apprehend and remember not only the form of a plant or 
an animal, the course of a river or of a chain of mountains, but also 
the architecture of an edifice, the construction of a machine, or the 
plan of a city, must be admitted to be of very great importance. 

The training of eye and hand which drawing furnishes, is a means 
of acquiring this power. Not only do we become accurately ac- 
quainted with the form of what we draw, but the work of drawing 
sharpens our observation of the forms of what we do not draw. 
Thus, drawing affords a knowledge of the material world. 

In addition to this, we acquire the power of representing forms to 
others in a visible manner. This is a power of universal importance. 
A few lines will often do more than a long description. 

Training of the eye and hand is also of great importance, not 
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merely as a means of knowing what there is in the world, and of 
representing that knowledge, but also as a preparation for the duties 
of life. Thus it is of great use to many kinds of artizans to be able 
to draw a little, &. 

Training of the conceptive faculty—Without this culture, the 
knowledge and understanding of the forms of the visible world is not 
possible. Through its exercise, the pictures are represented to the 
mind, from which the imagination develops new forms. And without 
the exercise of the imagination, it is impossible to conceive of any 
progress into the limits of the supersensual, the abode of religion. 

Training of the sense of beauty.—This introduces us to that uni- 
versal pleasure, that enjoyment exclusively possessed by none, which 
is derived from the beautiful in nature and art. 

Every man, it is true,is to some degree fitted by nature to perceive 
and enjoy the beautiful, up to a certain point, but no further. He 
whose sense of beauty is not trained, loses infinitely. Take for in- 
stance the first example that occurs in actual life. A journeyman 
travels through a city full of beautiful architectural works. He goes 
stupidly in at one gate, and out at the other; there is no such thing 
as beauty for him. The buildings which he passes by neither have 
any present interest for him, nor will they hereafter be remembered 
except as masses of stone, rising high in the air, hollow within, ac- 
commodated with doors and windows, alike in one place and another, 
and erected merely from the necessity of security against wind and 
weather, thieves and robbers. But suppose another and better edu- 
cated journeyman passing through the same city. How much delight 
will he receive through his cultivated artistic faculties? He will lin- 
ger for hours, with the liveliest pleasure, before each building; and 
will go forward, stored with wealth of new studies, and remembering 
all his life with delight those impressions of his journeying-years. 

The connection of culture in the beautiful with culturg in morals is 
clear. In the recognition and the feeling, the loving and doing of 
the beautiful, coarseness and vulgarity, and tendencies toward debas- 
ing and sensual enjoyments, find a countervailing power. The vir- 
tues especially developed by the study of drawing are, persevering 
industry, love of unobtrusive right action, order, purity and decency.* 

A brief quotation from Goethe may conclude this introduction. 





* Frederic the Great used to recognize his soldiers long after they had left the army, by the 
good order of their houses. An instructor in drawing might do the like. A boy who had 
attended school where, among other things, he had been obliged to learn the greatest neatness 
in writing and drawing, brought about at his return home a most beneficial reform in the ex- 
ternal life ofthe whole family, by the vigor with which he opposed any deficiency in cleanli- 
ness and order. 
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eapapnireee ds Seneitan i> Suateasse part of education, will best ap- 

Tait weeks pleiberes that acquirement we gain an increase of 
beautiful and Lica to the external world. The whole realm 
adiatathateteinththins he acquires a new mental organ; he receives 
the most delightful ideas, and learns to recognize, to respect, to love and to enjoy, 
the beauties of nature. 


Upon considering all that has been said of the intrinsic importance 
of instruction in drawing, and of its various practical advantages, we 
shall find that it includes no small number of qualities directly valua- 
ble as educational influences, both formal and material; and that it 
is accordingly an important aid in solving the problem of the common 
schools; which is, the bringing of the child to what is beautiful, true, 


and good.* 


* The hundreds who frequent a public museum can not sit comfortably in a liquor shop ; 
and will soon come to feel that there is a direct contrast between men raised by art to the 
level of demigods, and men degraded by brandy to the level of beasts.—“ England in 1835,” 
by Fr. von Raumer. 

The more recent reforms in education make this department of culture 2 universal benefit, 
no longer to be enjoyed exclusively by the painter, the sculptor, and the architect. And to 
this end, the primary school must provide that the eyes of its pupils are trained, their hands 
practiced in certainty and accuracy of delineation, and their feeling for beauty awakened and 
cultivated. In this manner an important service will be done to the farmer, the laborer, the 
mechanic, and the manufacturing opetative. The farmer who can draw, will be far less the 
victim of his own ignorance, or of designing enemies, in setting out lands and woods, in divi- 
ding meadow, arable land, gardens, in adjusting his tools, and in all matters relating to build- 
ing, hedging. and irrigation. One who is undertaking to build, whether from pleasure or 
necessity, can, if his school instruction has enabled him, judge correctly by the preparatory 
drawings of the taste, strength, arrangement, and convenience of the proposed edifice, esti- 
mate materials and cost, and then save himself and his architect much vexation and now and 
then a lawsuit. A wealthy patron of the arts will thus be enabled to understand better the 
works of artists, to estimate thus more correctly, and to value more highly and remunerate 
more fairly the artists themselves. Indeed, there is scarcely any person who would not de- 
rive benefit from this most desirable study. It has-also a moral value whieh is far from con- 
temptible. Young persons who have learned to draw, will in that way occupy many vacant 
hours which would otherwise be passed in idleness, with all its evil consequences. The re- 
sult of thie can not but be beneficial in families ; and when the young have themselves grown 
up, and are themselves fathers and mothers, the benefit will be still greater. But individuals 
as well as families, will reap similar advantages from it, through its efficiency in averting 
many harmful and prejudicial influences. Any occupation ofa regular nature, and fitted to 
employ hours of recreation, is a rich source of pure and quiet pleasures, elevating both to the 
mind and the feelings.—Wirth, in the “Universal Swiss School Gazette,” vol. ii. p. 8, 9. 

But setting aside all questions of mere practical usefulness, and therefore passing by the in- 
quiry in what and how many human avocations drawing is useful and necessary—aside from 
all this, we know of scarcely any practice of more comprehensive influence than drawing. 
Instruction in it, in connection with that in the intuitional knowledge of geometrical forms, 
has an influence in stimulating and conjoining those two great elements of life, receptivity 
and productivity, unequaled by any other, so far as regards material existence. It makes 
demands upon eye and hand, upon mind and heart; and affords a methodical culture in ac- 
curacy, neatness, and in the sense of symmetry and of beauty. It offers the most efficient ot 
all aids to instruction in natural history, natural science, geography, writing, and mathemat 
ics.—Dr. Zehlicke, in “Mecklenburg School Gazette,” vol. i. p. 3. 

Drawing is not only a suitable occupation for the young, but sharpens the vision, trains 
the hand for writing and other delicate employments, gives practice in observation and quick: 
ness of apprehension, affords a store of instructions and ideas, develops the faoaky of order 
and the sense of beauty, gives activity and cheerfulness, and is abso! ble in 
many occupations.—Zerrenner’s “Principles of Education and Instruction. sd ‘Edition of 
1833. 
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To aid in the actual solution of this problem is the purpose of 
drawing. If without it, it can not be completely and in all respects 
solved, the importance and indeed the necessity of it as a study are 
beyond doubt. It is always the duty of the common schools to give 
instruction in drawing; and only unavoidable deference to still 
higher necessities can exceptionally justify a temporary omission of it. 

The actual state of affairs, it is true, argues against this opinion. 
In far the majority of the common schools, no instruction at all is given 
in it. Calligraphy is practiced with zeal and a great expenditure 
of time; a multitude of names of Asiatic rivers and Brazilian apes 
are committed to memory ; and the most abstract grammatical rela- 
tions are taught. But no care is taken to make the children familiar 
with the sphere of phenomena lying immediately around them, and 

‘to fit them better for real life, by means of drawing. The unpractical 

nature of the German mind is one reason for this ; another is, that the 
Pestalozzian principle of a harmonious development of the funda- 
mental human faculties, has, during the last ten years, not only not 
gained in currency, but actually lost. Whether this last fact is the 
result of our inability, light-mindedness and want of judgment, or of 
the truth that every idea has its periods of brightness and obscurity, 
is a question to be settled by others. To return to the practical view 
of the subject. The French are in this matter, as in others, more 
judicious than we. There the law enforces the teaching of drawing 
in all the elementary schools.* 


Ill, APPLICATION OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION TO DRAWING, 


A. Outline of the Proper Exercises for the Common School. 


1. Both elementary drawing (of lines, angles, geometrical figures,) 
and applied drawing must be practiced; the former as a very neces- 
sary substructure for the latter, on the principle of beginning with the 
elements ; and the latter, because the forms of the world around us, 





* The Royal Government of Magdeburg, in a circular order to the common and burgher 
schools on the subject of drawing, of April 6, 1847, reproves the neglect of it; which is the 
more surprising, inasmuch as there is scarcely to be found one school inspector who is not 
convinced “ that drawing, which is in itself an occupation appropriate for the young, and 
of an innocent character, sharpens the vision, quickens the hand, trains the attention and the 
apprehension, conducts to intuitions and to ideas, develops the faculty and the sense of 
beauty, prevents tedium and idleness, and is of great pedagogical importance ; and who does 
not know how many occupations require a knowledge of drawing ; and that, especially at the 
present day, when such rapid progress is made in all industrial pursuits, drawing is a study 
absolutely indispensable’ And the circular adds, “It is very true that at present, many 
thiggs are studied in our burgher and common schools, and in many ways. But it is also 
true that all such studies, whenever they exceed what is necessary, should not be permitted ; 
and that therefore the school department has long been endeavoring to fix the proper limits to 
the field of study ;: and that for a study so important as drawing, the necessary time must be 
found. 
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without comprehending and representing which neither the formal 
nor the material object of drawing will be reathed, are almost always 
not plane figures, but solid forms. 

The educating power possessed by elementary drawing, is not 
doubted even by its opponents. Nor does it deserve the common ac- 
cusation of dryness and wearisomeness, if properly commenced and 
continued. Experience shows that boys find an especial pleasure in 
dividing an angle into three, four, or more equal or proportional parts, 
in constructing an equilateral triangle, an octagon, a circle, d&ec. 
Many maintain that the fundamental forms should be practiced only 
in real drawing—in drawing actual objects. But this would destroy 
a portion of the expected advantages; for besides the fundamental 
forms, all the collateral work which drawing from nature requires, 
must be repeated exactly as often as the fundamental form; usually 
without any benefit. An equilateral triangle must be drawn cor- 
rectly, not merely once—for chance may bring that about—but twenty 
times ; which would show that chance bas nothing to do with it, and 
that certainty of execution has been obtained. But who would need 
to design twenty times over the whole decoration of which the trian- 
gle may form a part ? 

2. In applied drawing, exercises in drawing by hand and out- 
line sketching, perspective and geometrical drawing, copying and 
inventive drawing, should, none of them, be wholly omitted. But as 
a general rule, the drawings in all these departments should be linear 
only, and not filled out by means of any shadowing. 

The practice of free offhand drawing is evidently indicated as nec- 
essary, by both the formal and material purposes of instruction in 
drawing. This formal purpose requires as great a variety of stimuli 
as possible. These can not be conceived of without free off-hand 
drawing. In respect to the material objects of drawing, the pupil 
who restricts himself to outline sketching, must give up the idea of 
representing a very large number of forms which could well be pro- 
duced in free off-hand drawing. But there should not be such an 
omission. Instruction should be in accordance with nature; and this 
requires that the perceptions of the pupil should be directed to the 
whole world of nature and art. 

With reference to the other kinds of practice, may be mentioned— 

a. Reasons for practicing outline drawing. 

The great accuracy which this requires, affords a peculiarly good 
practice of hand and eye, and has, in particular, great value as a trdin- 
ing to observant, judicious, and provident activity. Any one who 
has accustomed himself to go about with circular and ruler, square 
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and pencil, is much readier at apprehending than those who are igno- 
rant of the use of them. Many objects in practical life, also, can not 
be drawn except in outline. 

b. Reasons for practicing copying. 

1. The requirements of actual life demand it. 

2. A harmonious culture of the artistic faculties is impossible with- 
out practice in copying; and this both with reference to the technics 
of art, and to the cultivation of the sense of beauty. Such a culture 
doubtless requires in particular that the pupil should accurately com- 
prehend a large number of given forms. But the mathematical part 
of drawing implies much less apprehension than representation, and 
even this only according to fixed and very simple relations. Drawing 
from nature again affords, more especially, training in apprehension ; 
and the subjects selected may be as difficult as is desired; but still, 
only a relatively very small field of forms can thus be introduced into 
the common school for actual apprehension and representation. In 
drawing most animals, for instance, there would be very much disci- 
pline for both eye and hand; yet animals could hardly be made 
models for drawing in the common schools. The taste, again, would 
be very much cultivated by the study of classic architectural orna- 
ments; but it is out of the question to go to Cologne or Strasburg to 
draw those there, not to mention crossing the Alps. Thus the neces- 
sity of copying becomes clearly obvious. 

c. Reasons for drawing from nature ; geometrical (elevations) and 
perspective, 

1, The pupil improves in power of apprehending the various forms 
around him,* and in remembering them. . 

2. It enables the pupil to understand perspective drawings imme- 
diately upon seeing them. 

3. There are frequent occasions in actual life when it is important 
and even necessary. 

4. As an immediate, free and independent mode of reproducing 
what the eyes perceive, it has an entirely peculiar attraction for the 
pupil. 

5. Acquaintance with the laws of perspective introduces the pupil 
to an entirely new world of ideas and thoughts; and it is certain that 
such an occurrence can not be without influence upon his general in- 
tellectual development. 

These reasons in favor of perspective drawing, founded both upon 
the formal and the material purpose of instruction in drawing, are not 





* It is astonishing how many deceptions remain undiscovered without the practice of 
this art, and how invariably we see otherwise than as we suppose.” —Ofta. 
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without weight. There can be no complete instruction in drawing 
without that in perspective. If perspective has hitherto found little 
or no favor in our common schools, the reason is, partly the undenia- 
ble difficulty of the subject itself, and partly the lack of time, room 
and apparatus. It can therefore perhaps never be a universal study. 
But in all schools where space and time are not too limited, at least 
the more advanced pupils should make a beginning in perspective. 
Some details on this point will be given below. 

d. Reasons for practicing inventive drawing. 

1, The power of producing the beautiful already exists in the 
child, and shows itself. in innumerable ways. We must develop it if 
we desire to avoid a one-sided culture. 

2. It is certain that, as Otto says, this independent creation of beau- 
tiful pictures elevates the pupil to a consciousness of the rays of that 
divine creative power which appears in the human imagination. 

3. Practical life often calls for ability to arrange or construct in a 
tasteful manner. Many mechanics could not get on without the fac- 
ulty of inventing beautiful forms.* 

e. Reasons for and against drawing with shaded surfaces. 

aa, For. 

1. It affords a knowledge of light and shade as found in the world 
without ; that is to say, of one distinct aspect of the phenomena ef 
objects. 

2. It relieves the pupil from his dissatisfaction, upon comparing his 
unshaded sketches with the common shaded pictures, and discover 
ing his own to be comparatively incomplete. 

66. Against. . 

1. It is of but little value, in comparison with a knowledge of out 
line drawing, in regard to the apprehension of objects in nature and 
art. Light and shade change continually, while outlines are more 
permanent. 





* Although I use the word “ inventive ’’ in an entirely general manner, the term of course 
naturally applies to the invention of symmetrical figures from modifications of the funda- 
mental mathematical forms. 1am not of the opinion of those who think that such exercises 
should be rejected on account of the lack of reality in such figures. 

Those who doubt whether such figures can be called beautiful at all, seem to doubt also 
whether the habit is to be approved which has prevailed for so many centuries, of using such 
forms on walls, doors, windows, fireplaces, hangings, cupboards, tables, furniture, carpets, 
table-cloths, book covers, embroidery patterns, and in a hundred other such ways. But the 
fact that these objects do certainly exist, and that other similar ones continue to be designed 
and used, so that the figures in question do in fact have a relation to real objects, is a suffic 
ient reason for nct omitting them from instruction in drawing. 

Otto states the necessity of the three principal departments of drawing, viz., copying. draw 
ing from nature, and inventive drawing, as follows: “ Drawing from visible bodies train 
especially the eye ; drawing forms kept before the mind by the imagination and produced by 
it, and still more the work of imagining them, trains the imagination ; and the copying wf 
pictures already executed, the sense of beauty.” 
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2. For such drawing'as is required in practical life it has some- 
times no value, and at other times a very subordinate one. 

3. If not very well prepared for and very well managed, it fre- 
quently produces a bad effect, and thus obstructs the cultivation of 
the taste instead of promoting it; and even renders the minds of 
immature scholars obscure and stupefied. 

4. It wastes time needed for other most indispensable exercises.* 

These reasons on both sides indicate that this department should 
be studied, but that its practice should be confined within somewhat 
close limits. Only remarkably talented and industrious pupils should 
be permitted to pursue it, and then not unless they have prepared 
the way by a thorough practice of outline drawing. Those collec- 
tions of copies for drawing are quite unpedagogical, in which every 
thing is shaded, even from the very beginning. Unfortunately there 
are so many such, that more proper points are too often entirely 
omitted. 

Having thus discussed the necessity of studying in the common 
schools the various departments of elementary and applied drawing, 
free off-hand drawing, outline sketching, copying, drawing from na- 
ture and inventive drawing, the next inqury is, 


B. The relations of these different departments of practice to each other. 

1. Elementary drawing is the basis for all the others, and is there- 
fore the first step. 

2. Perspective drawing from nature is the most difficult, and there. 
fore should constitute the last or fourth stage. 

Want of elementary practice has an astonishing power of interfer- 
ing with the results in perspective drawing. This latter, moreover, 
requires a certain maturity of the whole man; and it is also less im- 
portant for ordinary use than the other kinds. And in the small 
extent to which it can be learned at the common schools, it can have 
but a small influence, relatively, in developing the sense of beauty. 
All these considerations indicate that perspective should be the last 
department taught. 

3. Outline drawing is not to be taken up with the elementary 

* The shading is certainly a main reason why, in so large a share of the common schools, 
notwithstanding all the time spent in drawing lessons, the people do not learn to draw. As 
soon as Johnny has practiced lines and outlines for a few months, he is given a large fruit- 
piece, a group of animals, a landscape, or a head, to shade. The outline is very quickly exe- 
cuted, for the circle is used ; and “ the circle is on purpose for drawing outlines ;” and on he 
goes, with his shading. For twenty or forty lessons, he sits scratching vacantly, humming 
and thoughtless, until the wonderful work is completed. Then it is glazed and framed, is 
handed all round at the examination, stared at and bepraised by people who do not under- 
stand it, and our young hero, who can not draw a right angle, nor sketch a window, and who 


has no idea of beauty of form, receives a prize. At home, they hang up the picture with 
great ceremony, “in everlasting remembrance,” in the best parlor. Poor Johnny ! 
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course, but should come later, immediately ‘before drawing in per- 
spective from nature, except so far as it belongs to geometry, and is 
employed in the construction of purely geometrical figures. It thus 
should constitute the third step, or last but one. 

On the subject of practicing outline drawing in the elementary 
course, opinions differ. Ramsauer says that it would be an unjusti- 
fiable waste of time to work with ruler and circle before the eye and 
hand gain firmness. Hippius directs a whole series of elementary 
exercises with the ruler, before beginning free off-hand drawing. 
Most teachers of drawing are of the opposite opinion to this. We 
incline toward the side which experience seems to have indicated, 
namely, that of the majority. 

4. Between elementary drawing and outline sketching is the place 
for free off-hand drawing, applied to actual objects; which thus occu- 
pies the second place. 

5. Having thus determined upon four principal departments, the 
question will come up, Where does copying come in; and elevations; 
and inventive drawing? We answer: 

a. Inventive.drawing has already been practiced in the elementary 
stage. But the pupil must always be made master of the materials 
with which he works; he must have seen specimens of inventions of 
the sort which he is expected to make. 

The child can not develop the idea of the beautiful from himself. 
Some of the Pestalozzians have erred to an unspeakable extent on 
this point. Never was a more unpedagogical problem proposed than 
that of J. Schmid, for beginners—“ Make a beautiful combination of 
isolated points !” 

But where the imagination has been set in action by examining 
models, the pupils may be permitted to make some experiments in 
invention, for which reason we have admitted it as above. For it is 
certainly according to nature, to begin to develop the different phases 
of the artistic faculty in children, from even the very point where 
they begin to spring out. We must, it is true, have regard to the 
old motto, “ Von multa sed multum ;” in order that we may not, in 
avoiding one-sidedness, fall into the opposite error of studying too 
many things at once. 

b. Drawing from nature, so far as it consists in making simple 
elevations, may be practiced during the second stage. For those just 
beginning it is too difficult, principally on account of the usually nec- 
essary reduction to a diminished scale. ; 

c. Copying may be commenced in a very easy way, as soon as a 
good beginning is laid in elementary drawing. 
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All the preceding details may be grouped as follows, in a 


General Scheme for Instruction in Drawing. 

First Grade, or Elementary Drawing ; ; and in connection with it, 
Inventive Drawing and Copying. 

Second Grade, Application of free off-hand drawing; including 
Copying, Geometrical Drawing from nature, and Inventive Drawing. 

Third Grade, or Outline Sketching; with a continuation of Copy- 
ing and Inventive Drawing. 

Fourth Grade, Perspective eur , exclusively. 

This plan is in accordance with: nature, as relates both to the pupil 
and to the subject. 


C. Directions for further practice in the different departments. 
GENERALLY. 

The same principles which have been laid down relative to the 
succession and connection of the various departments of practice, are 
applicable also to the choice and selection of the materials for each 
separate one. 

It is therefore necessary, 

First, To draw various forms. For if the instruction given is to 
communicate any formal culture, the child must, as has been said, 
comprehend its entire scope. It is an error to choose artificial forms 
only, or natural forms only. The teacher utterly misapprehends the 
character of the common school, who causes architecture, or tools, or 
flowers, or landscapes, either of them exclusively, to be drawn. The 
pupil does not see either of them exclusively; nor is it the business 
of the common school to educate especially for any one occupation 
such as that of the carpenter, the cabinet-maker, potter, &c. 

Secondly, It is the universal rule to begin with what is easy, and 
to proceed from that only with great caution. Now the easiest part 
of drawing is that with right lines; not perhaps where the fewest 
lines are used, but where the relations of lines and angles are easy of 
comprehension. Of the regular forms, for instance, an easy one is 
the regular octagon; and a difficult one, the regular pentagon. Ir- 
regular forms are easy, if they are derived from regular ones; as, for 
instance, the semi-circle; but difficult otherwise, as in the case of the 
eye, nose, ear, hand, &c.; all animals; most flowers and fruits; all 
trees; most tools, &c. Thus many of the designs most frequently 
given to children as elementary exercises, are entirely improper for the 
purpose; and great care must be taken not to be led astray by such 
titles as “ The Little Flower Draftsman,” “ Elementary Exercises in 
Jandscape Drawing,” “Studies of Animals for Industrious Boys,” &e. 
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The principal disadvantages of selecting too difficult subjects to be 
copied are, waste of time, discouragement of the pupils, or else vanity 
and overestimate of their powers. And in schools where there are 
several classes, a teacher who proceeds in a thorough manner, will 
find himself cast into the shade by this faulty mode of proceeding by 
his colleagues. 

“But the children will not work well at easy exercises.” Unfortu- 
nately this is too true. They want to make a great picture, of the 
market-place at Leipzig, and that, if possible, during the great Easter 
fair; the shipwreck of the Medusa; St. Genevieve; the battle of 
Katzbach, &c. But it will not do to permit this. The more difficult 
it is to bring the children, by a course of instruction unbroken, and 
yet interesting, appropriate, attractive and not wearisome, to the point 
where they will find their pleasure in solving with certainty the pro- 
blems laid before them, instead of in their extent, so much the more 
zealously should we labor to accomplish it. 

But even the most careful arrangement of the order of problems 
will not avail, unless, 

Thirdly, The pupils receive the necessary explanations and assist- 
ance. Here failure is frequent. Perhaps the pupil is set to copy a 
flower. He begins at once, at one of the extreme points; and goes 
on to draw leaves, anthers, petals, pistils, &c., one after another, as 
zealously as possible, down to the minutest parts and details. After 
long and careful labor, his flower is finished ; an excellent flower, but 
unfortunately quite different from the original. There are schools 
where drawing is practiced in this manner, year after year. But how 
easily would the pupil have accomplished his work in the case pro- 
posed, if he had at first been taught howto see the blossom correctly. 
The fundamental form would have been laid out perhaps by three or 
four points; and all the details would then have fallen into their 
places of themselves. 

It must be plainly said, that in most drawing schools, instruction 
in intuition and apprehension is unjustifiably neglected. Many teach- 
ers have scarcely any idea of the basis of all drawing, of which the 
judicious Brauer, in his “Theory of Free Apprehension,” has ob- 
served, “ Before any figure is drawn, it is necessary that it should be 
seen or understood in all its parts and relations.” Here is a principal 
reason why so little progress is commonly made in this study. 

But supposing that all the conditions hitherto laid down have been 
complied with ; then, lastly and 

Fourthly, It must be strictly required of the pupil, that he draw 
well ; that is, correctly and with entire neatness. No botching or 
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working over, indistinctness or fancifulness, smearing or rubbing, 
trifling or talking, will accomplish this. The whole of the pupil's 
power must be earnestly and perseveringly exerted upon his work. 
It is only by this means that drawing will become the important 
educational instrumentality that it may be made. 

Working in company is much to be recommended. The task may 
be given out, the mode of performing it stated, and then followed at 
the same time, from point to point, by all. This trains to intelligent, 
orderly and regular labor. It is unnecessary to argue that all possi- 
ble means should also be tried to enlist the interest of the children in 
the work which they are to do, and to conciliate their love of it. 


DETAILS. 


1. Elementary Drawing. 

a, Should elementary drawing follow geometry, or geometry draw- 
ing? Neither, and for this reason; that the order of study of the 
two subjects must often be very different. Geometry considers the 
triangle before the square; while in drawing, many squares may be 
considered before many triangles are. And much that pertains to 
geometry is of no importance to drawing. For it results from the 


nature of the case, that the portion of geometry which is of use in 
drawing, is studied during intuitional instruction, and therefore long 
before drawing is commenced. Such points are, ability to recognize 
a right angle, a square, a circle, &c. I find no use in connecting 
geometry with drawing. But it is a different thing to repeat while 
drawing the fundamental forms, that part of geometry which relates 
to them. This will aid in thorough comprehension of the case, and 
is to be recommended. 

b. There are elementary exercises which consist in drawing right 
and curved lines by the children together by beat, large free lines, if 
possible with a movement of the whole arm. These exercises are 
of great importance ; they should be practiced at the same time with 
such others as require the closest care, and where therefore the pupil 
is working more by himself and in detail.* 

c. Exercises in estimating the lengths of such straight lines as may 
be found at hand, by natural or artificial means, may, from time to 





* The opposition of many of Peter Schmid’s pupils to this class of exercises, has for a long 
time been much less violent. Ramsauer says, “ Brief and definite orders, and prompt and 
uninterrupted work according to them, regulated by keeping time, will accomplish an infin- 
ite amount of good in acquiring any kind of manual skill where practice is the thing required. 
While on this point, a word should be said of the applied art of writing. Markwordt, of Ber- 
lin, practices much in large free strokes. A great part of the so-called ‘ American method in 
writing,’ also consists of large free movements in unison ; and the results are so evidently 
good, that the system is daily coming more into use.” 


« 
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time, be introduced between the drawing exercises proper, but should 
not be carried too far. 

d. In arranging the subjects for practice, the objective and subjec 
tive order should be, as far as possible, united. According to the 
purely scientific or objective arrangement of the fundamental forms, 
the equilateral triangle should come before the rectangle; but in 
drawing the order should be different, because the latter is much the 
easiest to draw. The same is true of the pentagon and octagon. A 
course of instruction arranged with reference to subjective principles 
may, it is true, at first seem disorderly rather than orderly; but a 
more acute vision will discern the “red thread” which leads through 
the whole. 

2. Copying. 

a, Subjects beautiful in themselves should be selected for copying. 
For example, a finely formed vase should be selected rather than a 
common kettle. The faculties used in drawing will be as well trained 
by one as by the other, while the former is of greater value in devel- 
oping the sense of beauty. 

b. For beauty of execution, only the very best designs are suffic- 
iently good ; those only moderately well done can not go. 

c. For the purpose of working in classes together, the use of de- 
signs large enough to be seen by the whole class—those made to be 
hung up—is much to be recommended. An industrious teacher will 
even, if necessary, prepare such himself. 

It is still more important that the teacher be able to design on the 
blackboard. Hippius says, “The children can see the drawing con- 
structed ; can watch the beginning and the end of it; and can obtain 
more thorough ideas as to apprebension of objects. They should 
themselves proceed to imitate these drawings, which should be suited 
to their capacities, on a smaller scale. The manipulation of the work 
should be such as to serve as a model to the children; the teacher 
locating in the proper places the necessary initial points, in a careful, 
I had almost said a learner-like manner. When the figure on the 
blackboard is complete, it should be analyzed, and understood both 
as a whole, and in the relations of itself to its parts and of the parts 
among themselves. After this mode of intuitional study has been 
sufficiently practiced, the teacher should again go through with the 
process of drawing the figure, as it were in his thoughts, by dictating 
the work point by point. At the same time he should pass round 
among the benches, directing and assisting wherever necessary, re- 
proving or praising, and endeavoring to keep all the pupils in cheer 
fal activity. 
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d. Even when the children draw each by himself, after small sep- 
arate originals, they should often be made to draw their copies on 
a larger or smaller scale, for the sake of gaining in freedom of 
conception. 

e. With an eye to the ultimate and principal purpose of instruction 
in drawing, it will be better for the pupils to sketch many objects 
with few strokes, than to occupy the same time over a few drawings, 
more elaborated. But these latter should not be entirely excluded. 
The best mode is to produce, from time to time, some larger work, 
and to draw between or along with these many sketches not so much 
finished in detail as full of meaniug. 

f. For copying, more reference should be had to the sex of the chil- 
dren than was the case in elementary drawing. Thus, architectural 
subjects should be chosen for the boys, and beautiful vases for the 
girls; weapons for the former, flowers for the latter, dc. One-sided- 
ness in selection should, however, be avoided. The girls should be 
made to comprehend the beautiful forms of the higher departments 
of architecture, and the boys the characteristics of leaves and fruit. 
In short, to repeat the principle once more, it is the whole world of 
forms which the school should prepare its pupils to comprehend. 

3. Inventive Drawing. 

a. This may be practiced both upon spontaneous conceptions and 
upon real things. In either case, the pupil may be required either to 
complete a design, to decorate it, to vary it, or wholly to invent it. 
For instance, 

1. Ideal representations. Completion—to draw the whole of some 
figure from half or a third of it. Decoration—to ornament a rectan- 
gle with lines all converging to its center. Variation—to change a 
regular octagon into an irregular one. Entire invention—to draw a 
group of equilateral triangles and decorate them at pleasure. 

2. Real objects. Completion—to draw a window, having one 
quarter of it given. Decoration—to ornament a design for a table 
top. Variation—to change a quadrangular window into one with 
curved lines at the top. Invention—to design a beautiful trellised 
gate. 

The usual order of these exercises should be, first, free representa- 
tions of real objects, together with drawing mathematical figures, 
Completing a design is usually easier than decorating it, and that 
again than varying it; while absolute invention is the most difficult 
of all. The lessons should be arranged-in accordance. with these 
principles. 

6. Occasionally an entire class, or at least a section of it, should 

16 
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work together at invention. If, for instance, the problem is to decorate 
a square, the children may step up to the board, one at a time, and work 
upon a square drawn upon it. This will furnish many opportunities 
for remarks, and the inventive faculties of each pupil will benefit all. 
ce. Sometimes the pupils should merely sketch their conceptions 
without completing them; and the teacher may then criticise the 
sketches. In this way, several designs may be sketched at one lesson. 
The slates may be sometimes exchanged about in sueh a manner, 
that each pupil can see the designs of all the others. 

d. Invented designs which are to be finished in detail, should be 
approved in outline, to prevent expending hours of the pupil’s labor 
on a design which may, perhaps, at last be rejected. 

4. Drawing from Nature. 

First, as to geometrical drawing from nature. 

a. Either actual objects, such as are about the children, should be 
drawn, such a8 doors, gates, trellises, floors, windows, cupboards, 
stoves, monuments, &c., or there should be used, as Otto very judic- 
iously recommends, an apparatus on purpose, by means of which ail 
sorts of figures can be set up together, on a ledge on the blackboard. 
The drawing may either be of the natural size or on a reduced scale. 
In the latter case, great care must be taken that the children shall 
justly estimate the relative sizes of the reduced objects. 

b. Just at this point it is of especial importance that, in the begin- 
ning especially, much work should be done in common. Before the 
children put pencil to paper, they must fix upon all the relative di- 
mensions, not by means of a mere cursory view of the object, but of 
a careful survey of it. It should be a point of honor to come as near 
as possible to correctness. When all the estimates have been made, 
the teacher may name the dimensions before the class; and then they 
may proceed to draw. 

¢c. This is a very appropriate place for tasks to be performed at 
home. “Draw the front of your father’s house; the windows of the 
sitting-room, &e. I will take occasion to compare the drawings with 
the originals.” And so on. 

About this time a beginning may be made with perspective draw- 
ing, perhaps somewhat as follows :— 

a. Practice the children in seeing real objects in a perspective 
manner. This is not very difficult, and has the advantage of showing 
the pupil what perspective is, even if he does not become able to draw 
on its principles. 

b. Perspective may be taught by copying. Perspective designs 
may be given to be copied, arranged in a progressive manner, and 
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mstruction on the laws of perspective may be given at the same time. 
This is the method of Soldan, Warmholz, and others; and is not 
liable to any weighty objections. 

c. Exercises both on copying and seeing should be practiced. 

d. Drawing from real objects should be practiced, either by section 
of the class at once, or singly. 

Drawing is of course a more useful exercise than mete seeing; and 
drawing from real bodies is better than from another drawing. And 
it is better to display the article to be drawn conveniently upon a 
table for one, two, three, or at most four scholars, than to elevate it 
somewhere for the whole class to draw from. 

The circumstances must govern in each particular case. I would 
however have some exercises in seeing, in every school where draw- 
ing is practiced at all. I add a few hints for such as have proceeded 
far enough to draw real bodies. 

a. To complete the shading of what is drawn should be uncondi- 
tionally forbidden. The common school has no time for this, if the 
children are to be made at ail acquainted with perspective. 

6. The subjects should not be too difficult ; such, for instance, as 
plaster heads, landscapes, groups of animals. The principal thing is 
to teach the children to comprehend and represent with ease the sim. 
plest perspective appearances. 

e. The children should not be troubled with difficult theories of 
perspective, nor, on the other hand, should they be restricted to the 
brief rule, “Draw what you see.” Some knowledge of the laws 
of perspective is indispensable for the moderately and less capable 
pupils, as well as an acquaintance with some simple means of aiding 
in seeing in a perspective manner. 

d, These laws of perspective, however, should not be given, but 
discovered. It is wrong, for instance, to tell a pupil that a circular 
surface or thin body can be seen as a straight line, and then to hold 
it up to him that he may be convinced of it. 

e. The most practical possible application should be made of the 
principles which lie within the scope of the common school. These 
should be joined to the exercises on cubes and prisms, for instance, a 
drawing of a chimney, a chest of drawers, an open door, &c.; and the 
best scholars may afterwards draw a house, a bridge, a gateway, &c. 

5. Outline Sketching. 

a. The common school is not the place for designing pillars, capi- 
tols, and similar architectural constructions. They belong to the 
industrial school. The business of the common school is limited to 
this: 1. Geometrical construction of lines, angles, and figures; 2. 
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The application of these to the drawing of simple sketches and ground- 


b. Great skill may be attained in this kind of drawing, so far as it 
can be carried with the aid of the simple instruments which the chil- 
dren can be trusted to use. Without using these, the practice would 
do more harm than good. 

c. The use of the circle and ruler must be industriously practiced, 
in order- to the acquisition of skill in it. Many simple problems 
should be given out for using them; as, for instance, to draw four 
angles one after another, each half as large as the preceding ; to mag- 
nify to many times its own size, &c. 

d, As to selecting subjects for ground-plans and elevations, the fol- 
lowing suggestions may, perhaps, be of service :— 

1. Select for drawing, ‘a plan of the school garden; the church- 
yard; of some building, as the church; an elevation of the school 
house, &c. 

2. Let the children copy some plans, ground-plans, elevations, &c., 
in order to become acquainted with the usual mode of doing such 
work, 

3. Let each pupil himself make out some such plans, ground-plans 
or elevations of his father’s house or garden, d&e. 


D. Course of Study. 


This is rather to indicate one mode of arranging the work, than to 
be followed to the letter. — 

1, Common schools of three classes.—Drawing should be practiced 
only in the middle and higher classes; not in the lower. It is safe 
to calculate that children of at least three different grades are always 
to be found in each class; so that divisions must be made. More 
than two such divisions are usually too many, as experience indi- 
cates. Thus each class will have a two year’s course, and each pupil 
will, at least in that part of the study where the whole section works 
together, go twice through one of the halves of the course. 

a. Middle class.—Here it will be well to permit the capacity and 
industry and progress of each pupil to determine which half of the 
course he shall go twice through with. The course should be as 
follows :— 

First half— 

1, Elementary drawing. Lines, angles, the easiest divisions of 
lines and angles, thé rectangle, isosceles triangle, square, rhombus, 
rhomboid, equilateral triangle. Straight and curved lines together, 
by beat. 
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2. Copying. The simplest forms with straight lines, partly repre- 
sentations of real things, partly variations of fundamental forms. 

8. Invention. The easiest exercises in completing and varying 
forms ; usually to be executed in common. 

4. Beginning of estimating dimensions; usually of those where one 
of the dimensions to be estimated may serve as a measure of the 
others. 

5. Examination of the model drawings. 

Second half— 

1. Elementary drawing. Continuation of the division of lines and 
angles. The regular hexagon. The regular octagon. Different 
curves on straight lines, and half and quarter circles. Irregular poly- 
gons; waving, serpentine and spiral lines; the circle, ellipse and — 
oval. Curved strokes together, by beat. 

2. Copying. In the first half year of designs with straight lines 
only; in the second, of those with curved and crooked lines. The 
straight lines should always be in simple combinations; the curved 
ones in connection with straight ones; and easy flowers and fruit 
given only to the most capable of the children. 

8. Invention. Tasks somewhat more difficult, but no designs of 
real objects yet to be permitted. 

4. Drawing from nature. Very easy elevations; and only to be 
practiced as a secondary exercise. 

5. Study of model drawings. 

6. Estimating dimensions; partly with and partly without the use 
of the legal measures of size and distance. 

6. Upper class.—Here the scheme must be a little more carefully 
arranged. I suppose the children to draw in perspective only during 
the last year of school, and then during both lessons; so that their 
copying and inventive drawing must be done at home. The children 
of thirteen years of age, again, should form one section, (Section 1,) 
and those of eleven and twelve another, (Section 2.) Then the in- 
struction for the year may be arranged as follows :— ° 

}. From Easter to St. John’s day. For Section 2, off-hand draw- 
ing; exercises in copying and invention. Section 1, perspective; first 
beginning. ; 

2. From St. John’s day to Michelmas. Section 2, off-hand draw 
ing ; copying, invention, elevations. Section 1, perspective, continued. 

8. From Michzlmas to Christmas. Section 2, outline sketching ; 
geometrical constructions ; but for the girls instead, off-hand drawing. 
Section 1, perspective, further continued. 

4 From Christmas to Easter. Section 2, outline sketching; ground- 
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plans, and in off-hand drawing ; copying, invention, elevations. Sec- 
tion 1, perspective, concluded. 


Observations on the foregoing plan. 


1. In the first quarter, Section 2 is so employed that the teacher 
may busy himself mostly with Section 1, where his aid will be quite 
indispensable. And in Section 2, also, the exercises, in copying es- 
pecially, can be adjusted to the capacities of each individual scholar. 

2. In the second quarter, Section 2 will have advanced far enough 
to work by themselves for say half an hour together. That time may 
thus be spent in introducing Section 2 to the department of drawing 
elevations. The pleasant summer days will be found quite suitable 
for drawing in the open air; and the pupils, while unoccupied during 
vacation, may execute many drawings. Toward the end of this quar- 
ter, Section 1 may be set at drawing easy buildings in perspective, in 
the open air. 

3. The third quarter will find Section 2 busily employed with circle 
and ruler. The pupils of twelve years old, who are going over the 
ground a second time, will be able to assist those of eleven, so that 
the teacher will get time to do some open air work in pleasant 
autumn days with Section 1. But if he does not think it safe to 
leave Section 2 alone, he may take them out also and let them sketch 
elevations. 

4. When winter comes round again, Section 1 will be employed 
again in the house, in learning something of drawing bodies bounded 
by lines not straight. Section 2 will take up off-hand drawing again, 
in the departments of copying and invention; and some ground-plans 
may also be drawn. 

5. The exercises in copying and invention should continue what 
was begun in the middle class, but not too rapidly. 

For copying, pictures of flowers, fruit, ornaments and characteristic 
animal forms may be gradually introduced. The inventive drawing 
may be in part of imagined forms, in part from real objects. No 
teacher who pursues his subject with a really vivid interest, can fail 
to find abumdance of materials for lessons and models. 

2. Common schools of two classes. 

a. Lower class. If the pupil remains five years in this class, he 
should draw during the last two. Thus we shall have pupils of eight 
and nine years of age, in one section ; so that each will go twice over. 
the year’s course. The course should include all the first half of 
what was prescribed for the middle class of a school of three classes. 

b. Upper class, Here there are many difficulties. I shall sup- 
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pose two sections to be formed; one of the pupils of ten and eleven, 
and the other of those of twelve and thirteen, so that each section 
shall go twice through the course. The lower section should draw 
what was directed for the upper division of the middle class in a 
school of three classes. The first division may alternately draw in 
perspective one hour, and in the next partly make outline sketches 
and partly work at copying and inventing. There are many disad- 
vantages in this arrangement, but I have not been able to make a 
better one which was not too intricate; and our pedagogical literature 
affords very little aid on this subject. 

8. Common schools of one class. 

Nothing can here be done in perspective. The pupils should draw, 
from their tenth year upwards, in two sections. The course of study 
should be that for the middle class of the school of three classes ; 
except that the children should learn something of outline sketching 
during the last half year of their schooling. Some of the better 
scholars may perhaps be permitted to copy some of the exercises laid 
‘out for the middle class. 


E. Miscellaneous Observations. 

1. Beware lest the instruction in drawing educate the children in 
falsehood. Where every drawing which is shown at an examination 
is more than half done by the teacher, or by his assistants, such a 
result is certain to follow.* 

2. The purely technical exercises of off-hand drawing should chiefly 
be done on the slate; but copying, elevations, finished inventive 
drawings, &c., on paper. It is necessary to be economical, but then 
pains should also be taken to enable the children to enjoy repeated 
examinations of what they have drawn by care and industry. It is 
always unpleasant to children to see a piece of work which is care- 
fully finished, thrown away at last. 

8. Avoid all luxury, especially in poor neighborhoods, in pencils, 
paper, &c. The children should understand the necessary truth that 
man must always learn to accomplish the greatest possible results 
with the simplest means. 

4. It is not judicious unsparingly to cross out every ill done work 
from the pupils drawing book, for this may frequently destroy in a mo- 
ment the work of many laborious hours, besides disgracing the book, 
as the children say. Only evident idleness should undergo so severe 
a punishment. 





* Act honestly! Let your examination be a proof, not of what your powers as an artist 
are, but of what you can do, asa teacher, through the efforts of your pupils. Honor truth ; 
and she will honor thee in turn.” —Hippiue 
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5. The strictest care should be taken to make the children sit cor 
rectly while drawing; for carelessness in this particular will very 
easily lead to crookedness in weakly children. It is a great evil for 
the pupil even to turn constantly towards the right hand to look at 
the design to be copied. A conscientious teacher will use every 
means of avoiding such habits. 

6. The pupils must be protected from too bright sunshine, by cur- 
tains or some equivalent means. 

7. All conversation should be strictly forbidden during the drawing 
lesson. It is astonishing to what an extent the looking off from the 
work which is inseparable from whispering, interferes with and de- 
feats the comprehension of the design and success in reproducing it. 

8. The frequent use of India rubber is decidedly to be prevented. 
This is, in many schools, practiced to a miserable extent; no drawing 
being finished without having been rubbed out in every part, nobody 
knows how many times. Instruct the pupil in a truly elementary 
manner, teach him to apprehend, make him work with attention and 
care, and away with the India rubber! 

9. Whatever work is given to the children to be done at home, 
must invariably be shown and examined when completed. 

10. If possible, let the most skillful pupils be employed as assist- 
ants in instruction. 





INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 


BY DR. E. HENTSCHEL. 





I, DEFINITIONS. 

By singing we understand the production of the beautiful, as ac- 
complished by the human voice, by means of the union of musical 
tones with poetical words ; the union of music and poetry. 

The elements of speech are sounds; of music, tones. From sounds 
are formed syllables, words, sentences, periods; from tones, 1, in suc- 
cession, melodies, which consist of phrases and periods; and 2, in 
combination, harmonies or chords. Every succession of tones, and of 
combinations of tones, whether of single tones or those consisting 
of several tones together, (chords,) may be considered in three 
respects. 

1. Height or lowness, or melodically. This department‘ is called 
Melody. 

2. Length or shortness, or rhythmically. This department is called 
Rhythm. 

8. Loudness or softness, or dynamically. This department is called 
Dynamics. 

The relation of tones to each other with respect to their simulta- 
neous sound, is the harmonic relation; and the study of them is 
called Harmony. 

The distinctions between the various kinds of singing, such as the 
church, solo, choral, &c., are understood by every one. Either solo 
or choir singing may be in unison or in harmony. A mixed choir is 
one in which there are women’s or boys’ voices as well as men’s, 

Singing, as a development of the beautiful, is an expression or rep- 
resentation of the feelings. The beautiful is within the singer or sub- 
ject, as the occasion of his feelings ; and it appears also as the object 
of feelings, through the medium of poetry and music. 

Several of the faculties are exerted in singing. The singer is con- 
cerned, first, with words. These he must learn (unless in the case 
where he composes them himself, which is not considered here), re- 
member and reproduce. In learning and understanding the words, 
their logical and poetical natures are to be considered ; and use is 
made of the understanding, the memory, the imagination, the fancy, 
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and the sense of beauty. And in reproducing these words, besides 
the above faculties, the voice is employed. 

Secondly, the singer is concerned with musical tones. And these 
also he must learn, (except in the case, not here considered, where he 
himself composes them), remember and reproduce. In learning these 
tones, he must, firstly, consider them with exclusive reference to their 
melodic, rhythmical, dynamic, and harmonic character, and secondly 
with reference to their inner or esthetic character, through which they 
exemplify the beautiful. The former of these two is accomplished by 
the musical faculties; the latter, by the fancy and the sense of 
beauty. 

The musical faculties include the musical memory, and the powers 
' of apprehending and of reproducing sounds—usually termed the ear ; 
and also the rhythmical faculty, or faculty of tinie; as well as that 
which appreciates the degree of loudness of sounds. The power of 
apprehending sounds, if developed to the point of intuition of sounds, 
presupposes a systematic knowledge of sounds, which requires the ex- 
ercise of the numbering and reckoning faculties, as well as of the 
memory. In order to the comprehension of tones from the written 
marks, or notes, which indicate them, is required, besides the musical 
faculties, a system of notation; which is an affair of the understand- 
ing and the memory. And to produee the tones thus indicated, the 
voice is necessary. 

Singing represents feeling; sometimes a feeling which indicates a 
condition which is not in any proper sense that of the singer, and can 
perhaps never be so. This is the case for instance, almost always in 
oratorio, in opera, in ballads and romances, and in singing war-songs, 
hunting-songs, sea-songs, and many others. But the singing is in- 
tended to give pleasure ; artistic pleasure; and of this there are differ- 
ent kinds and degrees; the highest being that where the reflective 
faculties are quiescent, and we are transferred so wholly into a foreign 
condition of feeling, that we are wholly carried out of ourselves; and 
every feeling that speaks in the music, whether of grief or joy, becomes 
entirely our own. This is most easily the case with children, who 
are always more poetical than adults. Jean Paul says, “Singing im- 
parts to children something of the enjoyment of heaven; for they 
have not yet lost any of their rights to it.” 

Men also find in singing an inexhaustible fountain of the noblest 
pleasure,* which no one is forbidden to enjoy. The delights of this 
art are in nowise confined to the saloons of the rich and great; its 
pleasures and beauties will abide in the most lowly room, under the 


? 





*“ The most joyous of joys, music.” —Klopstock. 
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humblest roof, if the occupants only know how to introduce them 
there. 

Singing also produces an artistic transfer of the consciousness, not 
as it were into a foreign condition of life, but into an excitement of a 
sort at first strange, but which becomes natural through the influence 
of the singing. Thus a cheerful song enlivens the sad; a spirited one 
refreshes the weary; and a devotional one gathers together the 
thoughts, all distracted by the incessant impulses of outward 
occupations, and elevates them to God. In such cases as these, 
there obviously takes place not only a mere transitory pleasure, 
but often a profound and permanent influence upon the whole inner 
man.* 

In other circumstances, again, no stimulus, no excitement of the 
sensibilities is necessary ; the heart itself is “full of a thousand feel- 
ings,” and they overflow in song. A victorious army sings a Ze 
Deum ; the mournful choir laments the fallen ; a rich harvest blessing 
opens the lips in joyful hymns; friepds departing to distant lands 
mournfully sing a departing song; a Christian congregation joyously 
shouts its inspiriting hosanna to the Lord; an anguished and stricken 





* A remarkable instance of this nature is related in Schubert’s “ History of the Soul,” of 
the preacher Kiibze of Berlin, who was freed, by listening to a devotional song, from an ag- 
onizing fear of an apparently necessary operation upon his eye; a resuit which also had such 
a favorable influence upon the eye, that the operation was found unnecessary. 

* And I can testify,” asys Lather, “ which also experience demonstrates, that after the holy 
word of God, nothing is so good, and so highly to be praised and famed, as music ; and that 
for the reason that it is a controller of all the movements of the humas heart, and has such 
power over it, that men are often governed and overcome by it, as by a master.” _ 

Acoustics, so far as I know, does not yet account for the fact that we feel pleasure in hear- 
ing chords, and displeasure at discords. We know that musical tones are produced by regu- 
lar atmospheric vibrations, and that all vibrations of aliquot parts chord. If two or more 
tones sound together, either the atmospheric waves coincide and strengthen each other, or 
they obstruct and destroy each other. These promotions or obstructions evidently commu- 
nicate themselves through the ear to the nervous system and the mind, in one case in a man- 
ner promoting their natural action, and therefore pleasant ; in the other, in a manner ob- 
structing it, and therefore unpleasant. The first of these two kinds of impressions we calla 
consonance or chord, the latter a dissonance or discord. By the use of both, the artist com- 
municates to us the joy or sorrow of his soul, in an immediate manner ; and by the solving 
of dissonances, which concludes a contest of tones, he communicates that excitement which 
always follows the conversion of grief into joy. 

But more than this, acoustics can not at present tell us. Music has not only scientific but 
psychological abyases : and no psychologist, even though likewise learned ia art, has yet been 
able to penetrate them. But they exist, because the composer’s elevation into pure feeling, 
into the feeling of the harmony of his own inner nature with the world of sound, exists. “It 
is," says Prof. Grassmann of Stettin, in his excellent treatise on “ Acoustics,” (Stettin, 1837, p. 
25,) * the joyful or sorrowfal emotion, which we feel within ourselves in a truly physical and 
real manner ; and again, it is the pulse of our own heart, the deepest longing of our breast, which 
takes full possession of nature, and is given back again to us through musical tones ; so that 
we may feel ourselves to be no longer individualized, but sunk again within the depths of ‘he 
universal life. This most secret and profound emotion within us, by a wonderful sympathy, 
arouses even the least stimulable portions of our nature, and leads us into joy or grief, inso- 
much that we can hear, sounding back to us, the most secret tremors of the soul; as if nature 
were calling to us, ‘I understand thy profoundest desires ; I partake of thy pleasure and thy 
sorrow.’” 
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heart cries out of the depths, in lowly penitence. Song is the lan- 
guage of the feelings; and human nature is under a profound neces- 
sity to speak in this language. This is proved, not only by the story 
of “ John the Soap-boiler,"* but by the history of all times and peo- 
ple, and especially by that of Christianity.t 

Singing has a great influence upon the life of the feelings. There 
is truly such a power as the Power of Song.{ From the battle-songs 
of the ancient Germans, therefore, down to the patriotic songs of the 
present day ; from the hymnsof the early Christian Church to the chorals 
of Luther, we find it employed for the highest and holiest purposes 
of our race; not to refer to the analogous place which it filled among 
the nations of antiquity. It should especially be remembered that it 
operates, by awakening and stimulating the religious feelings, upon 
the will, and thus becomes a means of elevating the moral nature. 
Song is not only a promoter of the Beautiful, but through it of the 
Mi, CHARACTER, PURPOSE, IMPORTANCE, AND NECESSITY OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 

The character of instruction in singing, is derived from the charac- 
acter of the art itself. As this has for its object to produce the beau- 
tiful by means of a union of words and tones, the former has for its 
object, words, tones, and the union of them. It therefore includes 
exercises in 

1. Understanding and pronouncing words, which comprehends hear- 
ing, reading, understanding ; or expression. 

2. Understanding and producing tones, comprehending melody, 
rhythm, dynamics, harmony ; or, vocal exercises. 

3. Conjoining tones and words, which is the union of the two 
former, in singing, proper; or, execution. 

The exercises in words are the same for singing and language. 





* I will quote one similar case from my own experience. In each of the rooms of a school, 
the class was in the habit of beginning their daily work with a short morning song. The 
mingling of different tunes and modes sounded ill without; and as circumstances did not 
permit all the classes to be assembled together for a common morning devotional exercise, it 
was decided that only one class should sing at a time, each in its turn, a prayer being offered 
in each of the other rooms. But after a short time all the pupils petitioned for the restora- 
tion of the old custom, alleging that it was impossible for them to begin their work without 
singing. 

t “When Christianity had awakened the life of the feelings, and had supplied it with the 
loftiest ideals of existence, humanity could find only in music a sufficing mode of expression, 
and thus was gained a new Christian art.” —“Zsthetics of Music,” by Dr. Hand, 1837. 

+ “ By the influence which music exerts upon the hearts of all, it operates most powerfully 
upon the character.”—Kocher’s “ Music in the Church.” 

§ Klopstock said to Rouget de Lisle, author of the “Marseilles Hymn,” that he was a dan- 
gerous man ; for that he had killed more than fifty thousand Germans. What then might be 
said of Kérner, Arndt, Schenkendorf, and others? Henry the Lion’s motto was 


“ Fight without song 
Can not be strong.” 
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They secure for the pupil a store of imaginations and thoughts; and, 
as has been observed, they train the understanding, the memory, the 
fancy, and the wsthetic faculties. 

Exercises in tones belong properly to instruction in singing. They 
give a knowledge of the system of tones, as a separate department of 
‘creation, distinguished by an abundance of phenomena ; they develop 
the acoustic faculties, without whose cultivation no education in har- 
mony is possible; and as has been already observed, they train the 
understanding, the memory, the zsthetic faculties, and the voice. 

The exercises in singing, to repeat the observation, have a pecu- 
liar influence in enriching and elevating the emotional life, and indi- 
rectly upon the determination of the will toward what is good. For 
it may here be observed, that the sense of beauty, as it becomes 
developed in any one direction, becomes also, according to the laws 
of psychology, easier and freer of development in other directions ; 
in this case, namely, in the direction of what is morally beautiful. 

Such are the formal and the substantial educational influences of 
singing. It is likewise in a high degree adapted to assist in lead- 
ing the child toward what is beautiful, good and true; and to really 
accomplish this, is its purpose. 

It is for this purpose, also, that it is so important for the common 
schools, which are themselves intended to serve the cause of the 
beautiful, the good and the true. It may even be said to be abso- 
lutely indispensable as a department of common school duty, be- 
cause it promotes the objects of all the rest, in a manner not other- 
wise to be supplied.* 

The consideration of some of the special influences of singing as 
a duty, will only confirm their views of its value. It is an excellent 
means of sharpening the powers of observation, and of accustoming 
the pupil to acting promptly as directed by a word, a nod, a look. 
It thus counteracts both the indolent carelessness and indifference of 
some, and the precipitate hasty ways of others. In short, it is of great 
value in a gymnastic and disciplinary point of view. 

In most other studies, each single pupil stands by himself and acts 
for himself; or at least a community of action is not indispensable. 
But the study of singing puts a close and strict constraint upon all 
the class together, both in an external and internal sense.t 





** Music, by its rhythm and time, imbues the feelings with a regulated harmony. So 
highly did the Greeks value music, and in so many ways did they practice it, that the ex- 
pression a “ musical man’’ was equivalent to ours of a “cultivated man.” They therefore be- 
stowed the extremest care upon this study, which was designed to unite in a beautiful habi- 
tude, readiness, openness, circumspection. anda most powerful mental discipline. “ Peda- 
egy as a system,” (Die Padagogik als System,) by Dr. Kari Rosenkranz. 1843. 

t“ A choir is like an association of brothers. It opens the heart; and in the streams of 
#ong they feel themselves to have but one soul and one heart.””—Herder. 
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And lastly ; it may be observed, that good instruction in singing, 
by developing the pupil's faculties for rhythm, accent, and melody in 
speaking, renders very valuable assistance to the increasing efforts at 
present being made to elevate the style of reading above the repul- 
sive sing-song practiced in so many of the ancient schools. 

In concluding this statement of the importance and necessity of 
teaching singing in the common schools, I may not inappropriately 
quote the following authoritative opinions : 

Music is a means of culture so healthfal for sense and soul, so powerfully pro- 
motive of virtue and aeceeeRened tateninens mthin ialiven- 
scientiousness and dignity, and perseverance. Nace. 

Music may be considered a department of man’s intellectual life, which he can 
not omit w: and weak himself. It is one of those intellectual 


endowments by means of which he is to become conscious of, and joyful in the 
world, himself, and his mental life. Mara. 
Even if the young are unable to attain to any important grade of artistic power, 
music deserves, on account of its educational value, es of a peculiar 
power of influencing the mind and the heart, one of highest places as a 
department of stady. ATORP, 


Il, APPLICATION OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, 
A. Two Courses; their relation. 
The instruction in singing should be both formal (disciplinary) and 
material (efficient in the study itself.) These two purposes require: 


1. A series of elementary exercises ; an elementary course. 

2. Practice in singing songs, &c.; a singing course. 

The former is to give the pupil a knowledge of the necessary prin- 
ciples, and a mastery of them; and the latter, to train him in expres- 
sion and feeling. We may lay down, therefore, with a view to secure 
these objects, the following principles : 

The elementary course should 

1. Continue during the whole period of school attendance, 

2. Include all the elementary tones. 

8. Proceed by an unbroken progression. 

And the singing course should 

1. Also last during the whole school period. 

2. Be related to the whole life of the child, both within and with- 
out the school. 

3. Include nothing which is not significant and attractive. 

We shall hereafter recur to these principles and add to them. The 
present purpose is, to inquire what should be the relation of these 
two courses to each other within the school ? 

Should the elementary course precede the other? In this case, the 
ehildren would during a certain time have only preparatory exercises, 
without singing; and for a long period together; for the elementary 
course, to comply with the second and third principles just laid down 
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respecting it, could not be concluded for weeks and months; which 
would violate the first principle relating to the singing course, and 
also the first relative to the elementary course. 

We are thus naturally led to the idea of connecting both courses, 
The most suitable way of accomplishing this, seems to be, to apply 
in the singing course, the principles learned in the elementary course. 
This however, sometimes leads to a violation of the principles relating 
to both courses. It is evidently impossible, for instance, to find songs 
which shall correspond with all the steps of the long unbroken series 
of exercises, which shall be satisfactory in point of beauty, and shall 
bear upon all the various aspects of the child’s life.* 

There is therefore no mode left, except to divide what can not be 
connected; to conduct the singing course independently, parallel 
with the elementary course. We must be able to sing, at Christmas, 
“Glory to God in the Highest!” and on the king’s birthday, “God 
save the King,” without having to inquire whether in either of them 
there has not been used some progression or measure which had not 
been practiced. If some such freedom is not taken, we shall never 
see the fruits ripen which have been for thirty years looked for from 
the instruction in singing. 

But, it may be asked, How then shall the children be taught to 
sing? I answer, in that manner which is adapted to the grade of 
development of their musical powers. Those who can only sing by 
ear, should sing so; and he who can do more, should do more; 
whether he can only follow in a general manner the outline of what 
the notes set before him, or whether he can sing strictly and 
surely the notes as they stand. The singing course requires the ap- 
plication of all that was learned in the elementary course, but in se- 
lecting songs we should not depend entirely upon the former. The 
pupils should in good season receive the notes, with a brief general 
explanation. Then each of them should make the best he can of 
them. Such is both the ancient and modern practice of almost all 
instructors in singing in chorus, both for small and large classes. 

But, it may be further inquired, is not this too mechanical a prac- 
tice? Does not such a course almost altogether prevent singing with 
a due feeling of the expression ? 


* At the Martin’s Foundation in Erfurt, as appears by the Rhenish “Gaseffe,” (Rheinische 
Bidtter,) Vol. VL, No. 3, p. 273, all the songs are learned by rote, without notes; that is to 
say, without any artistic and methodical gradation in their order. It is stated a little further 
on (p. 286,) that the director of that institution often spends as much as a fortnight in search- 
ing and referring, and years in corresponding, to find a suitable song or melody, “ because he 
subordinates the religious instruction entirely to that in singing ;’’ and “rejects all songs 
which are not good in text and melody, in every particular,’ I would inquire how long his 
researches and his correspondence would be, if he should have reference, in addition to any- 
thing -like systematic progress? 








To this I may reply: 

The problem which the child must solve in order to sing with 
proper expression, is usually stated thus: To be able to sing a choral 
or simple air from the notes without the aid of the teacher. But do 
you know what is required for this? This problem, in the first place, 
is one in which many persons never learn to solve; because it has 
not pleased God to endow them with the requisite power of appre- 
hending the tones as written.* Neither, again; do even remarkably 
endowed pupils often solve it before their eleventh or twelfth year, 
however early their instruction is begun, however carefully and skill- 
fully conducted. And only those children solve it at once, who 
possess very distinguished musical powers; such who open the whole 
world of musical sounds to themselves as it were with one magical 
blow. 

And do not be misled if you hear of, or even think you have found, 
one or another school where the pupils have learned in a very short 
time to sing from notes or figures. Upon a close examination you 
will always find one or the other of the following cases true. 

Either the airs sung consist of short phrases scarcely including any 
notes except the first, third, fifth and eighth, and unsatisfactory and 
crippled, such as the following : 


—_ 


How bright - ly glows the morn — ing red, 


or, the pupils do nothing except to keep time; that is, they follow 
after a certain feeling of the succession of the tones, while the teach- 
er, in the pride of his heart, thinks they are reading the notes; or, 
some more capable children are acting as choristers to the rest, who 
sing after them unintelligently, by ear. 

But again, what does “mechanical” mean? Where does it begin, 





* The result of my observations upon more than a thousand pupils of the most various 
ages and grades of development, is as follows: 

Memory of tones, is universal. 

A certain sense of tones, without any clear intuition of tones, is quite frequent. 

Comprehension of tone, and certainty in it, quite rare. 

And these conclusions are confirmed by the following extract from the “ Rhenish Gazette,” 
(Vol. X., No. 3,) of an article on instruction in singing, by Karow : “For singing, as well as 
for music generally, certain natural endowments are necessary, and one destitute of these, 
whatever his efforts, will not learn tosing. We may compute that, of the singing classes in the 
schools, the fullowing proportions will be found ; of eighty children, ten will become very 
skillful and competent singers; twenty others, not distinguished, but still competent ; five 
and twenty others, will sing well enough with the rest, but not in solo, as they will depend 
upon the rest ; twenty others will not trouble themselves with the notes, but will sing only by 
ear ; and the remaining five will be unable to sing, being defective in ear or voice, or both.” 
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and where does it end? A, sings an air wholly by ear, while B sings 
it by the notes, by his comprehension of the intervals of the octave. 
A, it may be said, learns mechanically. B, however, although in a 
higher grade, also learns mechanically. C, again, who feels the 
meaning of all the intervals, sings by note accurately without de- 
pending merely upon a knowledge of the scale, but does not under- 
stand what are the harmonies at the base of the melody :—he also sings 
mechanically. D, who sings also without depending upon mere 
knowledge of the scale, knows these harmonies, but not the laws of 
their connection:—he sings mechanically too. Lastly comes E; 
whose attainments are equal to theirs and who knows the last item 
also, but has no idea of the mathematical basis of the system of 
musical tones ;—he is a mechanical singer too! The truth is simply 
this ;—children will, and ought to, and must learn songs all the time ; 
joyous, powerful, living songs. And what can be the harm, if they 
only sing them by rote, if they can not sing by a knowledge of the 
scale; or by that knowledge if they have it, if they have not attained 
to the intuition of the melodic interval? Each one of our faculties is 
from God, the inferior as well as the higher. Therefore watch over 
each and make it useful in its own time, and accomplish some good 
thing with it! 
B. Contents and Management of the two Courses considered, further. 


I. Generally: and 

a. Notation. To about the end of the eighth year the children 
should study without making use of written notes. After that time, 
however, they should always be used. This delay in using them 
follows from the principles of proceeding from the simple to the 
complex, and from the known to the unknown. 

It is however necessary both for formal and substantial reasons, 
that written music be invariably taught. For however little the 
pupil may know of singing by note, his execution will always be 
freer in character then if he has learned exclusively by rote. But 
the very great majority of teachers of singing unite in testifying 
that under all circumstances, the use of the notes is an important 
aid in all practice and repetition. And if others maintain from 
their experience the opposite, and perhaps even say that the notes 
are a hindrance, they only prove that however interested they may 
be in singing, they do not know how to use the written notes. 

In teaching singing, we should distinguish two principal stages; 
singing by ear, and singing by note. 

The instruction should be by means of actual vision. The repre- 


sentation of sounds by notes is the method most obvious to the eye, 
17 
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and therefore unconditionally to be preferred. Compare the following 
two modes of writing an air: 


mab a pe 





Those exceptionally able pupils who are now and then found in 
every school, can, according to all experience, sing with equal ease 
from notes and figures. But it is quite otherwise with all the rest. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, they find the notes much 
the easiest; that is, unless they are drilled in a quantity of unmeaning 
rhythmic and melodic phrases, instead of real airs, that present a variety 
‘of rhythms and intervals. With most children, either the musical 
faculty gradually develops to the point where they can sing an air 
with an entire understanding of it, or that degree of attainment is 
altogether wanting. They are thus, until their fourteenth year, if 
not permanently, left to practice singing by note, in such a way that 
they guide themselves, in general, by the form and location of the 
notes, but where they bring out each single note rather by a sort of 
feeling of what ought to follow the preceding one, and by means of a 
knowledge of the scale, than by any real and clear knowledge of 
melody or the air itself. As long, therefore, as a pupil is not able of 
himself to execute each note of a written melody, exactly as it ought 
to sound, so long he has nothing to do with figures, and would get 
none except utterly indeterminate information from them. But the 
method by notes always gives him some assistance; it represents to 
him the relations of the tones, and he has only to look at the notes, 
to find at least a leading sketch of the melody. And this material 
representation is of great use in retaining the melody. As the eye 
seizes upon the groups of notes, the memory connects the tones with 
them ; and it often needs but one glance at the notes to recall whole 
melodies which have been forgotten. But the figures afford no such 
assistance. One row of figures looks just like another; and the pupil 
must go one by one through the whole series, and pick out each note, 
before he can tell, what the melody is. Therefore, no figures. 

The notes should be learned in the key of G, not in that of C, 
which is in scarcely any collection that most used. 

6. With respect to singing. 

Whatever is learned by children should be learned as thoroughly 








. 
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as possible; or if that has not been the case, should at once be made 
80. What is defective neither educates in form nor in substance; 
and indeed im the former sense it is positively injurious. One third 
sung too flat brings after it twenty other flat thirds; and passing 
over one pause endangers the time at every other pause; &c. 

In every stage must be unconditionally required purity of intona- 
tion, correctness of rhythmic representation, observance of the dy- 
namic marks, clearness of enunciation. Other things must receive a 
proper relative share of attention. 

This perfection in what the children learn must especially be re- 
quired in three respects; Firstly, the problems, to be solved must 
always be suitable to the pupil’s grade of attainment; the course of 
instruction must be one of unbroken progression. This principle is 
universally known and yet often quite disregarded. In many schools, 
music too difficult is selected for practice; and the unavoidable result 
is a lamentable disfigurement of musical works perhaps the noblest 
of their kind. What is the occasion of such errors? Often vanity; 
often ignorance of music, not always of an excusable kind. 

Secondly; the teacher must be competent to give in every case 
such directions and guidance as are required, in order to avoid what 
is false, or to remedy it. No pupil can arrange the succession of 
problems for himself, without the invigorating aid of the teacher. 
A whole class may perhaps sing an interval too low, and all exhor- 
tation to sing it higher may be fruitless, however earnestly they 
endeavor to’do so, because they do not see what the interval is. In 
such a case the teacher must aid them, by singing or playing the 
required note correctly. 

If the possibility of correctness by the pupil is conceded, then 
thirdly, the teacher must insist with persevering and unbending strict- 
ness, that the problems proposed be solved without error. This pro- 
ceeding will accustom the pupil to correctness, which will become to 
him both a musical and a moral necessity. Once more, therefore, 
endure nothing erroneous! Every thing depends upon this. He is 
a forlorn teacher enough who permits inaccurate singing for four 
whole years, with the idea that things will improve in the fifth year, 
because “people learn to walk by stumbling.” That proverb, like 
many others, is a heap of meal with a cat in it; and he who can not 
apply it better than that ought to be ashamed. To such I would 
say: It is not by stumbling that people learn to walk; it is by 
walking. 

Rules for practice. 

As important aids toward singing correctly I may name the 

following : 
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1. Unless the contrary is strictly prescribed, sing with the full 
strength of the voice. It is a great fault for the children not to pro- 
duce a good full tone. A whispering, lisping, powerless melody is never 
true. But loud singing is not screaming. If the pupils keep strict- 
ly to the musical tones they can not scream. 

2. In much of the practice, an instrument should be used. For- 
tunate is the teacher whose school children come every Sunday to 
church, and standing around the organ, sing the chorals with care 
and perseverance. That will be worth three singing-lessons a week. 

And generally, of elementary singing practice, we may say: 

No instrument. Very bad. 

Piano-forte. Somewhat better. 

Small school-organ. Better again. 

Violin. In general, better still. 

Church-organ. Very good in some cases. 

Sometimes one and sometimes another, according to circumstances. 
Best of all. 

The non-use of an instrument occasions such crying evils, that every 
one must understand them himself. Of the instruments above-named, 
the piano-forte and organ are better than the violin, for accompany- 
ing part-singing; but for exercises in accent, and practicing single 
voices, the latter is much to be preferred. For while playing the 
violin, the eye can be kept upon all the children, which is not often 
the case with keyed instruments in ordinary school-rooms; it can be 
carried about; and its sharp and piercing tones are much more im- 
pressive than those of a piano-forte, or of a small school-organ. The 
tones, again, can be modified upon the violin, in any desired way, &c. 

But let me not be misunderstood. Singing with an accompani- 
ment is not an end, but is the means to an end. A choir accom- 
plishes its proper, real, and most beautiful work, only when singing 
truly and surely without accompaniment—a capella. The same ob- 
ject should be sought in every village school. 

3. In singing by beat, the beat should be kept without any break, 
either by the teacher or by the children, or by both. The teacher 
should keep time by counting aloud, or by movements of his bow, a 
rod, &c., each pupil being to go strictly by it. If the children keep 
time, it should be either by causing some to count aloud while the 
others sing, or by having all mark time. This they should do, not 
by using movements like those of the instructor, up, down ; up, right, 
down, &c., but by audible strokes of the hand either on a table or 
into the other hand; a much easier, more natural, and more useful 
inethod. 

4. If orthography is the schoolmaster’s heaviest cross, enunciation 
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while singing is certainly one of the second rank. Nothing will avail 
toward this end; except for the teacher to use zealous and unintermit- 
ting strictness with the children—no, first with himself, and after- 
wards—with himself again, and after that with the children—in the 
enunciation of everything that is read or sung in the school.* 

If. In particular; and 

a. Elementary course. This should include 

aa, Exercises in the understanding of the melodic, rhythmic, dy- 
namic, and harmonic relations of tones; exercises in hearing, which, 
by causing the pupil to note by written marks what he hears, will 
lead to a knowledge of writing music. 

bb. Exercises in singing; in the production of melodic, rythmic, 
dynamic, and harmonic tone formations. A distinction -should be 
made between dynamic exercises and vocal exercises proper, in the 
strict sense; such as are intended to operate upon the material of the 
voice, and to give it strength, endurance, sweetness, flexibility, and 
quickness. Nor can the harmonic exercises be properly referred to 
those in melody. In order to avoid confusion, the following compen- 
dious classification will be found convenient: 1. Melodic exercises, 
including those in harmony. 2. Rhythm. 3. Exercises for the voice, 
including dynamics. 

To proceed to the necessary directions as to the arrangement and 
conduct of these departments of practice. 

1. It has already been stated that the elementary course should 
extend through the whole school period, its easiest exercises may be 
commenced with children of five or six years old. For the rest, “Art 
is long, and school time short.” There are many things which must 
be studied only by advanced scholars, such for instance as the minor 
key, &e. 

2. The elementary course, as has also been observed, should include 
all the elements, and therefore the harmonic. Harmony, even in its 
elements, is of especial value for formal training ; and is also very at- 
tractive to pupils. It opens to them an entirely new view of music. 

8. The principle already laid down, that the elementary exercises 
should proceed without any intermission, is a universal one; but in 
singing it is of especial importance, which is the reason why it is re- 
peated here. 

4. The matter should be arranged at once subjectively and objec- 





* There was a little girl who, in a song to Spring which she had learned in school, sang 
“ A Moor out of his shell, springs out the tender shoot,” (Zin Mohr, &c.,) instead of “ Up- 
wards out of, &c.,” (Empor, §c.,) and when told that the latter was the correct word, she 
answered that her teacher knew best about that. 

Again; a boy was asked what they sung in school, and said, “ The Chandelier,” (Der 
Kronleuchter ;) having caught that sound instead of the word “ Scale,” ( Tonleifer.) 





tively. To arrange it wholly objectively is umpedagogical ; wholly 
subjectively, impossible. It is not correct to pursue one department 
through, as rhythm for instance, and then melody, but they should 
be taken in corresponding portions; first the easiest parts of all the 
departments, so far as they belong to the matter in hand, then 
the more difficult ones, and so on. But this subdivision must not be 
carried too far, for fear of losing the connection of what is taught. 

5. The different departments sliould be so taught that some one of 
them shall always be the main subject, and yet so that from one step 
to another they shall always form a whole. The former of these 
requisites follows from the principle of taking simple things before 
complex; the latter will enliven the children, and render the teaching 
substantial and significant. If, for instanee, the time be #, and the 
melody that of the major common chord of the first, there may result 
forms like this, 


And words may be set to such phrases ; as, for instance, 


Rise up from your pil-low, for cock-crow is past! 


The smaller the attainments of the pupils, the more care is neces- 
sary to preserve them from what is unmusical and unpoetical, As 
they proceed further, it is of course easier and easier to select not only 
brief musical phrases, but entire songs, which can be used first for 
illustration, and then in the singing course. But care must be taken 
that the songs do not become the principal thing, and the practice of 
the elements secondary. 

The rule that only one department is to be the object of study at a 
time, must not be construed to mean that no time should be kept 
while studying melody, and that the rhythmic exercises should be in 
monotone. So complete a disjunction as this of the elements of 
music, neither accords with the nature of music nor with that of the 
child. We often find rhythm without melody it is true, as in the 
drum; but melody will not accept the converse, and go without its 
companion and supporter, rhythm. Even the simplest exercises very 
soon become wearisome and distasteful if they include no rhythm, 
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The children’s minds develop all parts together; and therefore the 
melodic exercises should have some rhythmic forms, and the rhyth- 
mic ones some melodic form. 

6. The course of proceeding should be from things to their names 
and signs. When, for instance, the children are to go from quarter 
notes to eighth notes, some quarter notes should first be played, while 
the children beat in four-four time; then a sudden transition should 
be made to eighth notes, which will strike the attention of the chil- 
dren, after which the name of the shorter note may be told them, 
and its representation shown. 

7. Even during the stage of singing by ear, melodic and rhythmic 
voice-exercises should be given. 

8. The harmonic element should -be as much as possible omitted 
from the melodic exercises at this stage. It should only be intro- 
duced so far as is necessary to understand and correctly sing the 
major common chord in its simplest forms. 

9. The vocal exercises of this period should be arranged with very 
great care to limit them to the capacities of the age of the children. 
They should, in general, consist of very easy successions of quarter 
notes of moderate pitch, sung sometimes loudly and sométimes softly ; 
such, for instance, as these : 





10. The harmonic element is most appropriately brought out in 
connection with the scale. It is true that very little work can be 
done with it, but that is no reason why none should be done. The 
following points may be taught : 

aa. Construction of common chords or triads upon the first, fifth 
and fourth of the key. 

bb. Construction of the chord of the seventh on the fifth of the 
key. 

cc. Establishment of the following as the fundamental musical 
chords : 


_. es 
~~ oe & 

° . — Se 
> eS 2 wae & 
Be Her Foveek 


It will be of course understood that these principles must be brought 
out by means of actual intuition. Mere words and figures would be 
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entirely useless. The children must hear the chords and their suc 
cessions. For this purpose the school organ* will be found very use- 
ful, but not indispensable, for the teacher will have a living organ ; 
namely, the children themselves. 

11. Vocal exercises in the seale—with rather more advanced chil- 
dren therefore—should be made a chief study here. 

The best material for this practice is the scale itself, which should 
be sung in long, sustained, crescendo and diminuendo tones. The 
common schools have nothing to do with artistic runs, trills, &e. In- 
strumental accompaniment is especially necessary here. 

The middle notes of the voice should be chiefly practiced, and in 
the scales of D, Ep, E,and F. The children should never be required 
to force out very high notes by a violent effort, which proceeding can 
only do harm. And it is as unfair as it is ill-calculated, to endeavor 
to train the children to a “more correct style of singing by making 
them sing every air a third or a fourth higher than it was set by the 
composer. 

12, The pupils should be trained to write upon the staff the notes 
which they hear. Diligent practice in writing music should there- 
fore be required. Otherwise the pupils’ attainments will be entirely 
one-sided. To sing from note is one thing; but it is another, and 
equally important for musical culture, to be able to write down notes 
that are heard. Writing music also constrains that class of scholars 
" who are disposed to accommodate their singing to that of the rest, to 
the exertion of all their musical faculties. And it is the only mode of 
continuing the instruction after the children have arrived at the point 
of intuitional comprehension of the music, and of preserving them 
from innumerable errors. If Nageli had done nothing except to in- 
troduce writing music as an exercise into the schools, he would even 
then have done them an exceedingly great service. 

b. Singing Course. 

I shall repeat here the three laws already laid down, and shall add 
others. 

1. The singing course should continue through the whole school 
period. Even the youngest pupils will readily sing simple airs by 
ear; and according to all experience will partake of their enlivening 
and improving effects. 

2. The singing should have a real reference to the life of the 
child.t 


* The melodeon, perhaps, in an American school.—7'raas. 

t “The simplest enjoyment and the simplest instruction, are entivened and reinforced by 
singing ; and what we even ‘fail to accomplish by instruction in faith and morals, may be 
taught by song.”—Goethe, Wilhelm Meister’s Wander- Years. 

At the Rauhe Haus near Hamburg, great stress is laid upon singing. Credible reporters. 
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Singing is intended to enliven, ennoble, and cheer the whole of 
man’s life. Regard should be had to the present and the future 
of the child; to his permanent and varying relations to nature, other 
men, and God. With reference to the present condition of the chii- 
dren, instruction in singing should, above all things, stand in the 
closest connection with religious instruction ; including the faith, love, 
and hope of Christians. And on every occasion of school life when 
the religious feelings of the pupils are appealed to, at the beginning 
and end of lessons, weeks, months, or years, at preparation for a 
church festival, at confirmation, the king’s birthday, &c., singing 
should be employed. In our day, the liturgical element, in which 
singing holds an important place, has been introduced for religious 
purposes into schools. This is much to be rejoiced at; and may be 
of very great service. 

There should be a little singing festival in the church at least once 
a month; and not merely on such occasions as visitations, consecra- 
ting an organ, &c. This might be done without difficulty almost 
every where. But it will be necessary to confine the selections to 
the simplest class of music, and to persevere in accustoming the con- 
gregation by little and little to take more pleasure in such music, than 
in the ungodly uproar of the usual style of church music. Materials 
truly useful should be selected, every thing should be thoroughly prac- 
ticed, and care should be taken that the audience may understand 
the words. 

Besides religious songs, secular ones should also be learned, so that 
the children may use-them as a means of enjoying themselves at 
home, at play, at festivals, during walks, journeys, &c. And for this 
purpose, such music is appropriate as has the artistic effect of -trans- 
porting the child into conditions of existence quite strange tg him. 

How shall reference be had, in the school singing, to the future of 
the scholars ? 

First, by having a good stock of chorals.* Chorals are an indis- 
pensable necessity of religion and sacred worship. Every child should 
be able at leaving school, to sing at least fifty or sixty chorals from 
memory. 

There should also be a suitable number of secular songs. With 
proper management, the pupil may graduate in possession of as many 
as thirty such. What should their subjects be? Experience shows 
that the religious feelings of the people expresses itself through the 
medium of chorals. For this reason I should use songs for other 


describe the judicious mode in whieh Mr. Wichern makes use of it at prayer and labor, ex- 
hortation and admonition, at serious and cheerful occasions. and sorrow end joy, and of the 
anportaut good which he thus accomplishes. 

° These correspond to our usual church psalmody.—T'rane. 








purposes. Of them, also, I should exclude some kinds, viz: 1. All 
songs of particular vocations, except war-songs, and for their proper 
localities, mountain songs and sea-songs. 2. Songs for occasions 
that rarely happen in actual life ; such as, “Up! with mountain-staff 
in hand, forth with joy to Switzerland ;” which is nevertheless in 
itself a good song. 3. All songs which, though perhaps good in 
themselves, do not correspond with the popular mode of thought and 
feeling ; such as, “Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees 
bloom!” 4, Love songs, 5. Drinking songs. I add a mere sug- 
gestion of the proportion in which I would perhaps arrange thirty 
songs to be learned, namely: five, to incite to good company ; three 
soldier's songs; three traveling songs; six for general expressions of 
pleasure, and for observation of nature; four patriotic ; five romantic 
historical ; four miscellaneous. Total, thirty. For girls, I would 
substitute cradle songs for the soldiers’ songs, and for the traveling 
songs, others referring to the observation of nature. 

8. All songs should be beautiful, both poetically and musically. 

What is worthless in itself can never develop the artistic sense, nor 
properly cultivate the feelings. There are good words to bad tunes, 
and wretched rhymes to beautiful tunes. And it requires much study 
on the part of the teacher to acquire a sure judgment on this subject.* 
Especial care is needed with respect to children’s songs, properly. so 
called ; for among the great number of them are many badones, A 
children’s song is never good unless it can be sung with some enjoy- 
ment by grown persons also. Moralizing songs for children, in par- 
ticular, are bad, and always will be; and so are those where the 
children are made to sing to each other, and encourage each other to 
joy, to innocent cheerfulness, dc. ; such as, 


Open brothers, ear and heart, 
Unto teachings wise.” 


“ Our daily work is done at length ; 
Now for a joyous game! 
Pleasure for working gives us strength, 
And strengthens all the frame.” 





* “Notwithstanding the great number of songs for the young, yet but very few of them are 
really adapted for use ; portly on account of their faulty and spiritless melodies, and partly, 
and especially, on t of unsuitable words. * * * * The text of a song must be 
adapted to the young, clear and plain, joyous and vivid ; equally removed from watery and 
feeble sentimentality, and from a stupid jumble of morals and phrases.’”’—Memorial of the 
Nuremberg Education Society. 

As music is variously taught and practiced in the teachers’ seminaries, many young teach 
ers come to believe that it is an easy thing to compose for singing So they proceed with 
great confidence to make motets, and hymns and cantatas, and make all possible haste to 
introduce their compositions into a church ora school. Great evils are to be apprehended 
from this source. 
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Some valuable observations upon this pseudo-poetry are to be found 
in Franz Horn’s “ Forte-piano,” and Hiecke’s “Instruction in German 
in the German gymnasia” (Der deutsche Unterricht auf deutschen 
Gymnasien.) 

With regard to the relation between the words and music, we can 
not be too misirustful, in particular, of operatic airs with words set to 
them.* 

Songs, to be appropriate, must be both objectively beautiful, in 
themselves considered, and suited to the children’s capacity. Children 
should not be forced up to any thing which is without the sphere of 
their apprehensions, On this point, I shall hereafter remark further, 

4. Each style of songs should be used for its proper purpose; for 
each has its peculiar influence in training the pupil. 

a. Sufficient reasons have already been given for cultivating both 
church and secular singing in schools, it may be added, that the 
former can not properly be very extensively used in the lower classes, 
and must commonly be sung somewhat faster than at subsequent 
periods. 

6. Care should be taken to have the singing in unison, or in parts, 
as the case may demand either. Children less than nine years old, 
usually sing in unison. Part singing is not natural to them, whatever 
oredit it would obtain at examinations, With older children the case 
is different ; they may sing in parts; but should still not transgress 
the limits of popular requisites in the artistic direction. Part-singing 
is however so efficient a means of artistic training, and its power over 
the feelings is so great, that it should not be omitted, even in the 
smallest school. 

On this important subject many mistakes are made. The follow- | 
ing principles may serve the reader as initial points for his belief. 

aa, A mixed choir is always most efficient; and should therefore 
be formed wherever possible. The school will furnish sopranos and 
altos; and there can always be found some accommodating youths or 
men, who will sing tenor and bass, The thing can easily enough be 
done without sounding drums and trumpets, with prudence and per- 
severance. 

The societies for men’s choirs seem in some plaees and lately to 
have hindered the prosperity of small mixed choirs. This is much to 
be regretted, however useful those societies are. Forget not the 
children ! 


* In an extensively used collection of songs, the “ Hunter’s Chorus in thé Freyschutz,” is 
to be found, set to an Advent hymn! In the same, “Christ a gardener,” is set to the duett 
from Titus, “ In friendship’s arms ;”" which, as a reviewer in the “South German Messenger,” 
(Suddeutecher Boten,) says, “ fits like a theatrical costume on a clergyman.” 











bb. In schools where only the children can be employed, the fo!- 
lowing plan may be adopted, which will prevent very various errors, 
namely: The children should sing chorals, generally, in unison ; secu- 
lar-songs in two parts; and all music for religious, and especially 
church festivities, in three parts. 

Chorals can not and should not be sung in parts, for the reason that 
time will not be found for practicing them in that manner; and be- 
cause it would prevent those appointed for the middle and lower parts, 
from thoroughly learning the air—a great disadvantage. 

Only on some few special occasions should a choral be sung by the 
children in three parts; and if such an experiment should succeed, it 
would probably be beneficial. 

Chorals in two parts are always somewhat dry. But if the teacher 
will have some such, let him be careful to see that the second part is 
of an independent and marked character. 

The reasons for singing secular songs in two parts are these :— 

1. This method is indicated by the nature of that sort of music. 

2. The practice will be found sufficient for the needs of the chil- 
dren in that particular. 

8. It does not, like singing in three parts, impose on some of the 
children the necessity of sacrificing themselves for the sake of the rest, 
by the unnatural practice of singing in the lower register, which is 
also in itself uninteresting to them, and if long continued, very wear- 
ing.* But the church requires a more dignified style. Here, singing 
in two parts seems empty and dry; at least three parts are necéssary. 
Nor should the choruses in the liturgy be sung in two parts only ; 
but rather in unison, with organ accompaniment. Children can 
profitably sing in four parts only under very favorable circumstances. 

c. Solo singing, as well as singing in choir, must also be attended 
to. This is necessary both on account of the individual develop- 
ment of the pupil as well as the formation of his style, and the con- 
sequent influence of it on the feelings. With regard to this last 
point, I need only refer to such songs, motets, and little choruses, 
as are used in school in which choruses and solos alternate. 
The effect of such pieces when well executed, is very good. It also 
has a very good effect, when some single verse of a song is sung by 
some one person, the whole singing the next. The solo singers 
should be trained separately, by which however I do not mean that 
they should be trained in the higher artistic departments of music. 





* Gersbach, Herder, Rinck, Miihliney, B. Klein, and the profund Nageli, have, I believe, 
- gcarcely set any children’s songs in more than two parts. Their statements of the reasons, 
however, are not sufficiently lucid. 

t There are very various opinions on this point, and I know that many persons diffor from 
me. But I have many authorities on my side. 
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5. Care should be taken, not only to select music suitable to the 
children’s capacity, but to practice them long enough to be able to 
execute them with certainty and freedom. 

This principle has already been indicated in substance, but ought 
to be here again stated in full and expressly.* It is not until all 
technicalities are done away with, and all sense of constraint or im- 
pediment by difficulties is removed, that the heart of the singer opens 
itself. The desperate efforts of some singérs, or entire choirs, to ac- 
complish a task beyond their abilities, does not even afford the audi- 
ence the pleasure derived from the breakneck leaps of a rope-dancer. 
Therefore, no great contrapuntistic choruses, nor elaborate solos. All 
that is required is simple songs, and little motets and choruses, at 
the utmost not more difficult than the most difficult of Hientzsch and 
Erk. If circumstances imperatively require that the children should 
execute some more elaborate piece of church music, the most skillful 
of them should be selected, and practiced in private on the cantatas, 
hymns, &c. 

6. The practicing of songs, during the period of singing by ear, 
should be by playing or singing them over to the children, who 
should then endeavor to execute them. 

When the period of singing from note begins, some ten or twelve 
lessons will probably be needed to acquaint the children with the 
main points as to the meaning of the notes, especially their rhythmi- 
cal value; which should be thoroughly illustrated by examples. Then 
will follow the use of the notes in practicing songs. The children 
should be prevented from becoming discouraged if they do not at first 
understand more than a very little of the details of the system of 
notes. They should be allowed to be astonished, not at what the 
notes do not do for them, but on the other hand as the real help which 
they afford. And they will be much delighted, as the meaning of the 
written notes, at first so puzzling, becomes gradually more and more 
distinct, and when at last the song which is given them to sing shall 
contain its own explanation. 

C. INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, IN COMMON SCHOOLS OF THREE CLASSES.+ 

(Two hours of singing in each class, weekly.) 

1, Lower Class.—(Four half hours.) In each half hour; Elementary Exercises, 
ten minutes ; Songs, twenty minutes. 

2. Middle Class.—(Two full hours.) First: Indispensable information as to 


the notes, and for practicing songs; together with repetition of songs previously 
learned. This during from four to six weeks. 





*“In order that the execution of compositions may be as little as possible interrupted or 
hindered by ignorance or hesitation, and that no perplexity may interfere with the artistic 
conceptions of the singer, and thus prevent the successful training of his feelings.” — Nageli. 
t Viz., of a three years’ course. 
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Nest, in each hour ; Vocal Exercises, ten minutes ; other Elementary Exercises, 

twenty minutes; Songs, thirty minutes. NM 
3. Upper Clase.—(Two full hours.) First : Continuation of the fundamentals 

ca music, and repetition of songs already learned. This during three or 


Sa eet line, Sar aig cee minutes; other Elementary Ex 
Details on the above poi 

a, Lower class. = 

The elementary course consists of simple exercises, in the singing 
by rote of single tones and simple connected tones ; in distinguishing 
high and low, long and short, loud and soft tones, in counting to 
time, &c.; such as are prescribed in almost all the better class of 
books on the subject. A course of vocal exercises should also be 
combined with this. 


Take for example the following cadence. 


_ The teacher plays thesg notes, the children counting them. Then 

let them describe them, somewhat thus; “The second tone was lower 
than the first, and the third higher than the second; and the third 
was like the first.” Then let them sing them, to the sound af, first 
getting the measure of their duration from the playing of the teach- 
er; who must by the way watch carefully to see that the last note is 
not flat. Then let them count to each tone, one, two, and one, two, 
three, and one, two, three, four, while the teacher is playing them ; 
and let them also beat time. And then let them do. the same to 
their own singing of the notes. In these cases, they will sing the 
following. 


Then let them sing the same notes to words, such as “summer 
comes,” or the like; which will give an opportunity to train them in 
enunciation. That is, they must say, not “sum-mer,” dwelling on 
the m with their mouths shut, but su-mmer, holding the vowel 
sound, &c. Lastly, the cadence may have a name given to it; it is 
a “cadence from below.” Such exercises will be found very interest- 
img, if conducted with spirit. 

The songs, in the lower class, must be sung by ear, after being 
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played or sung by the teacher. The following may serve as an 
example : 


wt LJ 


Qh how cold the weather’s growing, And the sky all cloud-ed o’er, 


From the North fierce winds are blowing, And the sun-shine's seen no more. 


First the words should be repeated to the class, and said over by 
them. Any mispronunciations should be corrected; and the words 
“oer,” “riorth,” “fierce,” &c., briefly explained. The teacher then 
announces that he will play the melody. All are attentive. He 
plays the first half of it, once, twice, thrice, four times; the children 
beating time, which they can easily do. Some of them will at once 
begin to hum over the air, but should be stopped. The fifth time, 
they may all sing it, softly. Then the teacher sings it alone, then 
plays it alone; and then the children sing it by themselves, the 
teacher marking time for them. Perhaps they will sing the second 
or third G too low, or fall behind the time, or take breath after “ cold,” 
or make the first note of the third full measure too short, &c.; all of 
which errors should be corrected on the spot. For a change, some- 
times part of the class may sing, and sometimes all; and perhaps 
some one of them may be found bold enough and able enough to sing 
in solo. The teacher should always accompany, to prevent falling 
from the pitch. After the first half of the melody has been learaed, 
the second should be practiced in the same way. When the whole 
is well committed, the teacher may play second to the children’s so- 
prano, or sing a second, and play the first. It will not sound well 
for him to sing the air. Then the remaining stanzas of the song may 
belearned. Every thing should be executed correctly and well. The 
result of such a course of training will be very satisfactory. When 
the children go home, they will be singing the song, wherever they 
are, What.more could be desired? | 
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b. Middle class. 

As has been stated, this class should begin by devoting from val 
to six weeks to avery simple preparation for singing by note. The 
object of this preparation should be to make the children acquainted 
with the leading points of the notation, without burdening them with 
details. It can not be expected that the children shall learn to sing 
independently by note; but they will receive whatever assistance the 
notes can give them; their eyes, ears, and feeling for time, will be 
trained. An excessively long step will be avoided, by thus placing 
the children midway of the great space between singing without 
notes, and the free reproduction of what the notes represent. They 
will attain to the position occupied by those many thousand singers 
who do not indeed really sing by note, but who still would not on 
any account be without the notes. In short, the pupils will be placed 
in a situation where they will learn songs, not with a full intuitional 
appreciation, but with the aid of the use of their faculties of tune 
and time. , 

What should be the exact importance of these acquirements? I 
think it should be sufficient, if the children learn that 

1. The tones, rise, or fall, as the notes do. 

2. The notes show whether the tones pe onward by grada- 
tions or jumps. 

3. The steps of the latter kind are various; thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, octaves. The pupils must learn to recognize these 
promptly by the notes. A short series of exercises should be given 
to acquire this facility, preparations having been already made for it 
in the lower class; by playing one and another of these intervals in 
different parts of the major scale, and making the children what they 
are; and then by the reverse method of calling for an interval, which 
the children are to sing. But nothing difficult should be introduced. 

4. The notes indicate the length of the tones. 

5. There are whole, half, fourth, eighth and sixteenth notes. A 
whole one is as long as two half ones, a half as two fourths, &e. 

6. There are also rests or pauses, fourth rests, eighth rests, d&c. 

7. A note or a rest very often has a point or dot with it; which 
increases its length one half. 

8. The notes are arranged into groups or sections, each of which 
is called a measure. One measure may contain four quarter notes, or 
three, or two; or three eighth notes, or six, &c. The pupils must be 
able to name all these. 

9. They must also be able to beat time. For 4 time, four motions 
of the hand must be made, for # three, for # two, for # three, for $ 
six, or sometimes two. It will be a sufficient exercise to them, if ap- 
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propriate portions of airs are written on the blackboard, named, and 
then piayed, while the children keep time, counting aloud. 

10. Various marks are used to indicate whether to sing loudly, 
moderately, or softly. 

11, The words are printed underneath, one syllable to each note ; 
if several notes are connected together by a stroke or a curved line, 
they are all to be sung to one syllable. 

12. There are many other marks, which will be learned afterward. 
The present is only a small beginning. 

To know the names of the notes will be of no use to the children 
in this stage, because the present object is not an introduction to the 
system of the tones, but merely to afford the means of gathering by 
the eye an acquaintance with the outlines of a melody. 

About midsummer, if the course commenced about Easter, the 
children can continue their singing practice in the green and flowery 
meadows; where they may wander without being constrained by 
methodical hedges and ditches, walls and timbers; freely, joyously, 
and, if God will, piously. 


Rules for singing practice. 

1. Whatever is to be understood must, so far as the children’s 
capacity will go, be made entirely clear to them, and then stated by 
them. 

2. In general, the children should be encouraged to make exertions 
of themselves ; and they should be encouraged—especially those who 
ate in their second year—to endeavor frequently to sing the air which 
is in hand, without assistance. But this must be done cheerfully and 
with interest ; without any misery or any inflictions. 

3. Where the children’s knowledge fails them, play them the 
air. 

4. Part of them—to repeat the suggestion once more—only count 
time aloud, while the others sing. But all of them must always keep 
time by light blows on the other hand or on the table, until the music 
is learned with entire certainty. 

5. Every eye should be strictly required to be directed to the music. 
The less capable may often be assisted by pointing out one note after 
another with a stick. 

Close adherence to these fourth and fifth rules will often give the 
children a facility in singing by note beyond what could have been 
believed. 

An example will illustrate this course of proceeding. I select the 
beginning of a well-known song by Nageli:— 

18 





Gold-en eve-ning sun! ‘How art thou so bright? 


Let the notes be very plainly written on the blackboard, at first 
without the words. Then let the notes be first read, thus: “ Dot- 
ted eighth; sixteenth, rising second; fourth, rising second ; fourth, 
falling second, &c., &c.;” ending with “fourth, rising fourth; half, 
falling third.”* Then a rising fourth and a falling thir’ may be sung, 
The children can sing these intervals themselves, with occasional 
assistance, if their ear has been sufficiently well trained. That is, if 
they. remember clearly the triad g, b, d, they will not sing g, b, 
instead of g,d. Then those who are in their second or third year’s 
practice may sing the scale with /a, except a few who are to be sta- 
tioned with the smaller children, to count aloud, keeping time, also, 
with blows on the hand or the table. If the air is correctly sung, 
well; if not, let it be played over by the teacher. Then the smaller 
children may sing along with the rest, another section counting; or 
all may beat time. This exercise should continue until the melody 
is sung with entire correctness and in strict time. Then the text 
may be written under the music. 

This practice is for the last half of the singing lesson. The first 
half should be used for the elementary course. My mode in this 
particular would be the following: Take one of the better works on 
teaching singing, and begin where the subject of written notes is 
introduced, and proceed strictly as is written, going very slowly, 
since there is time enough; and be satisfied with whatever acquire- 
ments can be made. Only, some portions of the songs given as 
exercises in time or melody may perhaps be omitted, if the purpose 
of comprehending the written tones is attained; since the singing- 
course has particular reference to the development of the feelings of 
the children. 

This should usually be opened by vocal exercises; which are also 
often properly introduced just before or during the singing exercises. 
Our practice (at Weissenfels) is to practice the scale, at first in two 





* This mensuration of the intervals is of the greatest importance; at least, my own experi- 
ence shows that for the majority of pupils it is the simplest and surest way of learning to sing 
truly. It is an excellent thing when a pupil feels the key so well as to be able to strike the in- 
tervals correctly by taking the notes in their relation to the key note. But this power will fail 
him as soon as the melody passes a little beyond the limits of the simplest juvenile songs, 
and even within those iimits will be much confused by a modulation. In these cases, if 
the pupil is not practiced in the sort of knowledge of the intervals referred to in the text, he 
will grope about in ax uncertain manner, as is the case with too many who sing by figures. 
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tetrachords (c, d, e, f; and g, a, b, c:) then altogether, usually with 
the sound a, b, sometimes loudly and sometimes softly, (the latter is 
much the most difficult, but is very important ;) and always beating 
time (with two, three, four or six beats to a note.) 

Thus the pupil makes his way through the middle class. At his 
leaving it, his voice will be found somewhat developed, a fund of 
songs laid up in his memory, and his power of reading at sight 
gratifyingly cultivated. The latter however is very seldom the case 
to an extent that makes it allowable to dispense with carrying on the 
elementary course together with the singing course, in the higher 
class. Careful beating time must also still be kept up fora long 
period yet; it is only in the latter years of their school life that the 
more capable of the children will be found capable of singing inde- 
pendently by note. 

c. Upper class. 

Before proceeding here with the singing course, the pupils must 
be somewhat further practiced in written music, for the sake of easier 
understanding. From three to four weeks at the beginning of the 
course may be specially devoted to this purpose. However much 
progress may have been made in the middle class, or the elementary 
course, they must yet be taught in the upper class :— 

1. That there is a universal (chromatic) scale which is several times 
repeated. 

2. That it consists of twelve tones. 

3. That the tones are so near together that it would not be easy to 
sing another between them. 

4. That the steps from one of these tones to the other is called a 
half tone or semitone. 

5. That these tones have their fixed names and signs; and what 
these are. The scale most natural to commence with will be that of 
C, the intermediate tones being added. The nature of these semi- 
tones may be illustrated by marks, by a scale, a staircase, the keys 
of the piano-forte, the situation of the tones on the neck of the 
violin, and by playing and singing them over. 

Reading written music, to which the middle class has at least 
afforded an introduction, must here become an indispenable prelimin- 
ary to singing practice. The subject of the different keys can not 
be begun in these three weeks of instruction; it must be left 
for the elementary course, to be there treated deliberately and 
‘thoroughly. 

About Whitsunday, of the third year, again, singing practice may 
recommence, the vocal exercises being resumed, and the elementary 
course taken up again where it was left off in the middle class. 
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I may properly give an instance of the instruction in singing of 
the upper class; for which I will select a Whitsunday hymn. 


-~—-~ 


Deck the walls with wrenths of flowers, And conse-crate to God the 


iy OE a 


hours, And let the al - tar al - 80 bloom. 


The course of instruction may te as follows:—1. The key, 
signature and time may be determined. 2. Count the measures. 
8. Read the notes, as follows,a; a; rising fourth, d; rising third, 
f sharp; falling second, e; falling second, d; rising second, e ; rising 
second, f sharp; falling third, d, &c. 4. Take up the longer in- 
tervals. Which are the thirds? The fourths? Who can sing a 
fourth? How does a sixth sound? &c. 5. The upper section makes 
an attempt to sing the scale with la, the lower section beating time 
and counting aloud. Every eye fixed on the notes! Trifling varia- 
tions from the melody can easily be corrected with the violin; if 
there are any serious ones, the class must be stopped, and the error 
expressly corrected. If they do not succeed after two or three at- 
tempts, play the passage to them. 

6. All the class sings the scale, naming the notes by name, and 
beating time accurately. 

7. The words are put under the music. 

When afterward the keys are discussed, they can be properly 
spoken of at each lesson. The principal thing, however continues to 
be that the children shall recognize the intervals, even if only by 
their numeral designation, and not by the interval of sound. Expe- 
rience teaches that those who learn on that plan gain a very good 
degree of certainty and facility. It will of course be observed that 
as the elementary course progresses, the increasing vocalizing powers 
of the class can be more and more exercised. 

I could now proceed, if my space would permit, to describe in very 
bright colors our scholar, now stepping forth from the upper class 
into active life, free, joyous, bold, and if God please, pious. But I 
eave every young teacher to imagine such a picture for himself. 
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NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORIES IN PRUSSIA. 

The establishment of two great chemical laboratories in connection with the 
two otherwise best equipped universities of Prussia, on a scale and with an ex- 
penditure unprecedented, not only in that, but in any country, is a recognition 
of the position which chemistry now occupies in reference both to scientific 
inquiry, and to the industrial arts. The following account is abridged from a 
Report* to the English Department of Science and Art, by Dr. Hoffman, under 
whose direction the laboratory of the School of Chemistry in London, now at- 
tached to the School of Mines, was constructed. The example of Prussia has 
already attracted the attention of the Russian, English, and French governments ; 
and the Minister of Public Instruction in France has already obtained the neces- 
sary pecuniary means to enlarge and reorganize the laboratories of the Museum 
of Natural History, the School of Medicine, and the Superior Normal School, 
and to establish in Paris, others, larger and more complete, designating them 
“the arsenals in which are to be forged the weapons for new conquests in the 
field of experimental seience and industrial development.” 


I BONN. 

The first negotiations respecting the building of a new laboratory in Bonn 
commenced in 1861. Situated on the high road of Europe, on the banks of the 
mighty Rhine, surrounded by some of the most charming scenery of the world, 
distant but a few hours from the Belgium frontier, and scarcely farther removed 
from France, within reach of England by a short day’s journey, in the midst of a 
large agricultural, vine-growing, and mining populations, in close proximity 
with the great manufacturing districts of Rhineland and Westphalia, united with 
the focus of this large industrial territory by a network of railways whose meshes 
are augmenting daily, itself the seat of one of the most flourishing universities 
and schools of agriculture in Germany,—the city of Bonn embodied a number 
of conditions which cannot fail to secure the rapid success of a large chemical 
institution established within its walls. 

The scientific arrangements of the building were entrusted to Professor A. W. 
Hoffman, after a careful study of the latest structures of the kind in Europe. 
The foundation was laid in the spring of 1865, and the construction has gone on 
under the direct superintendence of an able young architect, Mr. Jacob Neumann, 
and the building, properly equipped, was handed over to the university in the 
summer of 1868. 

Of the several institutions in the Rhenish university, part only are situated in 
the electoral castle in Bonn, granted to the university at its foundation in the 
year 1818; others, for instance, the natural history collections, the magnificent 
and world-renowned astronomical observatory, the botanic gardens, the agricul- 
tural academy, are located in the village of Poppelsdorf, about fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the castle, but connected with it by one of the finest chestnut avenues 
in Germany. In close proximity to the castle of Poppelsdorf, a tract of land, 
the freehold property of the university, was chosen for the site of the new labo- 
ratory, and a more favorable situation could scarcely have been found. 

The land allotted by the university is of very considerable extent. The spa- 
cious building, covering, with its four enclosed courts, an area of 45,000 square 


* Report of Dr. Hoffman to the Department of Science and Art, of the Committee of Council 
on Education, London. 
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feet, is surrounded by a handsome garden, which at the back extends to some 
depth, leaving ample room for the erection of any accessory buildings that may 
be- required at some latcr time. Thus unfettered by narrowness of space, or the 
fear of having air or light shut out by the close proximity of other buildings, and 
on a well drained soil, the architect was enabled to lay out the plan of the edifice 
with a degree of freedom that has materially promoted the beauty and harmony 
of his work. 

Even the slight distance from the city,of Bonn might appear at first sight a 
disadvantage. Since, however, the natural science institutions of the university, 
almost without exception, are concentrated at Poppelsdorf, it is a real conven- 
ience to the students that the chemical laboratory is in their neighborhood, be- 
sides being removed from the .annoyanccs of a rapidly growing town, and com- 
manding views of unsurpassed beauty ; on one side, the chestnut avenues and 
the city of Bonn with the lofty spire of its cathedral; on the other side, the 
castle, with the adjacent botanic gardens; in the distance, the Kreuzberg, with 
its chapel ; and farther still, on the opposite bank of the Rhine, the graceful out- 
lines of the Siebengbirge, the castled crag of Drachenfels, and the sheen, and 
near and distant flow of that abounding river. 

The new chemical institution is provisionally intended for sixty students; the 
space, however, has been meted out so liberally, that accommodation can be sup- 
plied without inconvenience to a much greater number ; besides this, the building 
has been so constructed as to allow of enlargement at any future time, by the 
addition of a second story, without detracting from the harmony of its structure, 
either as regards outward appearance or internal arrangement. 

In addition to the various apartments required for educational purposes, for 
practical analysis, for scientific and technical investigations, for class exercises, 
and for the lectures, there are in the new building sets of rooms for the families 
and servants, apartments for three assistants, and also a magnificent residence 
for the director, consisting of a suite of rooms, which, as regards number and 
extent, would be very seldom met with in a private house. Lastly, there is a 
considerable number of well-lighted basement rooms, which have as yet no spe- 
cial use assigned to them, but the construction of which, on account of the greater 
depth of the foundations on the street side, could not be avoided. On any later 
enlargement of the institution, however, these rooms cannot fail to be adapted 
to some useful purpose. 

The various departments of the building are spread over three floors, the base- 
ment, the ground floor, and the first floor. The first floor, however, extends 
over but a small portion of the structure, and is exclusively occupied by the 
private apartments of the director. But few of the rooms devoted to the pur- 
poses of the institution are found in the basement, as, for instance, the store- 
rooms, the rooms for metallurgical and other operations, requiring large quanti- 
ties of fuel, those for medico-legal, and chemico-physiological research, &c. All 
the remaining space intended for educational purposes, viz: the laboratorics, 
with their adjoining rooms for special operations, and side-rooms, balance-rooms, 
rooms for volumetric analysis, combustion-rooms, lecture-theatres, the halls for 
collections, the study and private laboratory of the director, the apartments of the 
assistants and other officers of the institution, are on the ground floor, an ad- 
vantage which would not have been obtained had the site of the building been 
of more limited dimensions. 

The ground floor contains no less than forty-four rooms, exclusive of vestibules, 
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corridors, and closets. After aseending the massive flight of stairs we enter the 
large vestibule, the rich architectural decoration of which at once bespeaks the 
dignity of a great public building dedicated to science. Before the spectator 
stretches a long corridor of considerable width, the mam artery of the entire 
building. It is brilliantly lighted by a number of windows, (each nine feet high 
and four feet wide,) on the left side. The large folding doors at the further 
end of the corridor lead to the director’s spacious study, which is provided with 
a large bow-window for microscopic observations. From this central situation 
the various parts of the great building are quickly and easily accessible. 

There are three laboratories, each with permanent working-places for twenty 
students, with more than sufficient space, and every convenience for work. 

The first of these laboratories is for beginners, that is to say, those who, having 
become acquainted with the rudiments of chemistry by attending lectures, enter 
the laboratory to become exercised in chemical manipulation, to make prepara- 
tions, and to go through an elementary course of qualitative analysis. 

The second laboratory is for advanced students, or those who, having acquired 
practice in qualitative experiments, are occupied with quantitative analysis, both 
ponderal and volumetric. 

The third laboratory is for young chemists sufficiently conversant with the prin- 
cipal departments of chemistry to engage in original experimental investigations, 
either suggested by the director gr chosen by themselves. In these laboratories 
the students have their permanent working-places. To each one is allotted for 
this purpose a table amply supplied with gas and water, as well as lock-up 
drawers and cupboards in which to keep apparatus, re-agents, &c. ; in a word, his 
own chemical estate. At these working benches all ordinary chemical work, and 
all operations not requiring the special arrangements provided in other parts 
of the institution, are carried on. 

In the side apartments attached to the three laboratories are three closets in 
direct communication with the main rooms. They are in charge of the respect- 
ive assistants, and are intended for preserving delicate and costly apparatus, pla- 
tinum and silver vessels, expensive re-agents, &c. 

Besides the three laboratories in which the students, as already stated, have 
spacious and permanent benches, liberally provided with gas and water, and every 
facility for carrying off vapors and liquid products, there are a series of rooms for 
certain operations which cannot be well conducted in them, such as distillations, 
making of gases, heating of bodies in particular gas-atmospheres, and all exper- 

_ iments requiring large and complicated apparatus. This class of work is carried 
on in these special rooms or in the “ evaporation-niches” let into their walls. 
Should, however, for any particular purpose, even more space or greater pro- 
tection from noxious or offensive emanations be required, such as preparing 
sulphur compounds or similar substances, provision has likewise been made for 
such contingencies, Each working-room communicates with a covered colonnade, 
opening towards a back-court, and fitted up with gas and water and all the requi- 
sites for this special work. Flights of steps lead from the open sides of the col- 
onnades down to the two back-courts lying between the three laboratories, and 
here the student finds an additional supply of water in the large central res- 
ervoirs, the tabular parapets of which serve as working-benches for a variety of 
operations. 

Besides the chief apartments already mentioned, there are the following rooms : 
a laboratory for gas analysis, a volumetrical analysis room, two balance-rooms, 
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not only intended for the reception of chemical balances, but also of the more 
delicate physical instruments made use of in analysis, such as air-pumps, barom- 
eters, &c., two rooms for fusions and ignitions capable of being carried out by 
means of gas, a library, a large and excellently arranged lecture room capal le 
of seating conveniently two hundred and fifty students, a chemical and miner- 
alogical museum, store-rooms, &c. 

The basement has nearly thirty rooms, which are at present mainly used for 
store-rooms, coal-cellars, lumber-rooms, &c., but capable of being utilized if nec- 
essary. Only the front block of the building has a second story ; this contains 
a spacious and attractive suite of apartments, provided for the director of the 
institution, commanding the finest scenery in the world. There are abundane 
of rooms for servants, domestic offices, and storage. 

The external aspect of the new laboratories is in perfect keeping with the 
scale of grandeur of the ground plan. The street front, 180 feet in length, con- 
sists of a long centre structure, two stories in height, with richly decorated win- 
dows and pillars, terminated by two end blocks of greater height, each containing 
a main entrance, with an ornamented balcony above. The side-front facing the 
city of Bonn, with the main entrance for students, has a depth of 250 feet, and 
consists of two parts, separated from each other by the. carriage-way leading to 
the courts. One of these parts is the north-east corner of the front block; the 
other, perfectly symmetrical in itself, has for its centre the main vestibule, with 
its richly decorated entrance, and classically ornamented roof rising consider- 
ably above and projecting prominently from the remainder of this fagade. On 
either side of this vestibule branch forth two long wings, which, though only of 
one story, are nevertheless of imposing attitude, being relieved, moreover, on the 
- two corners by slightly projecting portions of somewhat greater height, and 
marked by the niore elaborate architecture of the windows. The impression 
made on the spectator by the animated appearance of this front is exceedingly 
pleasing. The inner and outer fagades and the principal architectural mould- 
ings, are in stone. The architectural ornamentation of the interior is in keeping 
with that of the exterior. The principal vestibule, a hall of considerable dimen- 
sions, is lighted by a band of highly elevated windows running round the four 
sides of the building immediately under the roof. The ceiling is divided into or- 
namental squares, and the walls are enlivened by projecting pillars bearing cary- 
atides, and a rich door architecture framing the entrance to the corridor. 

The lecture-room is lighted from both sides through a range of windows, which 
are separated from one another by columnar pillars. Its walls and ceiling are 
correspondingly decorated in stucco and color. 

The three laboratories, despite their necessary simple ornamentation, will not 
fail to make a favorable impression by their liberal proportions, by the enlivening 
effect of the wainscoting and the evaporating niches projecting from the walls 
above it, as well as by their elegant and in all respects suitable fittings. The 
rooms adjoining the laboratories, the small lecture-theatre and the museums, and 
the director’s spacious residence, are all richly and tastefully ornamented, and are 
in all respects worthy of the institution to which it belongs. 

The cost of the building, aside from the land, which belonged to the university, 
and of the equipment, was 183,000 thalers, 
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II. BERLIN. 
Chemical Laboratory of the Frederick William University of Berlin. 

The University of Berlin, like that of Bonn, had its origin within the present 
century, having been founded in 1810, at a period when the pressure of foreign 
domination weighed almost insupportably on Prussia; and it will ever remain 
significant of the direction of the German mind, that the great men of that 
time should have expected to gather in the focus of science and letters the forces 
necessary for the political regeneration of their country. 

To the present time, there have been three leaders of chemical science in this 
University since its foundation, Klaproth, Mitscherlich, and H. Rose, who have 
taught in succession, or at the same time. The existence of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, instituted by Liebnitz in 170Q, and reorganized by Frederick the 
Great in 1740, operated, among other causes, against the establishment of a great 
chemical institution at the university, as that academy was a scientific corpora- 
tion, including chemistry within its scope. Ever since the foundation of the 
university the chemical chair has invariably been occupied by the chemist of the 
academy, and the university was thus exempt from the necessity of providing 
the chemical professor with working accommodations, which he already enjoyed 

.in his capacity of academician. This double position, however, proved a disad- 
vantage, when the demands for chemical instruction and investigation had in- 
creased in consequence of the rapid advance of science, and the industrial arts to 
which chemistry could minister. 

In the autumn of 1863 the university and the academy suffered a heavy loss 
in the death of Mitscherlich; and not long after, by that of H. Rose. Professor 
A. W. Hoffman, F. R. S., then at Bonn, was selected to fill the chair thus va- 
cated, principally on the grounds of the experience he had just acquired in organ- 
izing a chemical institution at Bonn, as it was universally conceded that the time 
had come when the building of a great chemical laboratory for the university of 
Berlin must be vigorously undertaken. 

Site. The site of the new Berlin laboratory is in the midst of the great rep- 
resentative institutions of the kingdom, and in close proximity to the university 
and the military medical school, at the east end of the beautiful street and prom- 
enade, ‘‘ Unter den Linden,” so called from its two parallel avenucs of lime trees, 
which extend through the city from the monumental Brandenburg gate, in a di- 
rection from west to east. At the east end of this street, next to the splendid 
palace built by Frederick the Great for his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, now 
devoted to the university, and the spacious edifice of the Academy of Sciences, 
near to other great public structures, the library, the academy of arts, the arsenal, 
and the royal resid.nge, is the site of the new laboratory. 

The relations of the university and academy with respect to their participation 
in the new institution, and the various preliminary conditions having been satis- 
factorily settled, the scientific details of the institution were arranged substan- 
tially after suggestions and plans of Prof. Hoffman at Bonn. The architectural 
details embodied by Mr. A. Creamer, an architect of gréat experience, were com- 
mitted to two young achitects, Messrs. Cornelius & Drawe. 

The area occupied by the building is 21,680 square feet; aud the building has 
two stories and a basement. The foundations rest principally upon arches 
thrown over concrete piles sunk through the yielding peat to the solid stratum 
below. The whole expense of the building and the additional grounds pur- 
chased (over 318,100 thalers), was borne by the Prussian government. 
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The broad frontage of the Georgen-strass was selected for the principal facade, 
with the main entrance for students. On the back of the large rectangle form- 
ing the site, parallel to the main edifice, runs a corresponding wing, and two 
structures, connected on either side by long galleries, and in the middle by a more 
massive block of buildings containing the great lecture-theatre of the institu- 
tion. Thus two quadrangles were formed. 

The principal front of the institution rises in two lofty stories over a massive 
basement, facing the Georgen-strass. The main entrance, consisting of three 
arched portals, is in the middle of the edifiee. On the right hand corner there is 
a carriage-way leading to the quadrangles. 

On entering by one of the middle portals and ascending three granite steps, 
the imposing vaulted Vestibule is reached, which is separated from the street by 
iron gates of ornamental trellis-work, closing the portals. Half-way across the 
vestibule a flight of nine steps, extending across the entire breadth of’ the hall, 
leads to the Corridor on the main floor. The construction ofthis splendid open 
vestibule was an architectural necessity, the Municipal Board of Works in Berlin 
not permitting the projection of steps into the street more than two feet. 

The more important rooms of the institution are in the first or main story. 
The corridor above referred to extends through the entire length of the front 
building, being lighted in part from the staircase, and in part from three large 
windows appropriately situated. 

Tue Grounp Frioor. The branch of the corridor on the right of the vesti- 
bule leads to a large glass door opening on a flight of steps which descends to 
the carriage-way, thus forming a communication between the ground floor and 
the quadrangles with the several wings that surround them. From this branch 
of the corridor, access is had to two rooms very near the carriage-way, viz: a 
smull lecture-theatre for special lectures, and their recapitulations or reviews to 
be held by the assistants of the institution ; and between this and the vestibule 
a special room for the lectures, as well as for the preparation of the experiments 
for the lectures. Being between the two entrances, these rooms are selected for 
these uses on account of their accessibility, being reached by students not work- 
ing in the laboratory, without in any way interfering with the general business 
of the institution, while a great majority of the practical students are working 
in the first floor above, and have therefore only to descend the principal staircase. 

The branch of the corridor extending from the left of the vestibule, leads to 
three important laboratories, opening into one another, which are fitted up for 
smelting operations on a large scale, involving the use of wood, coal, or coke. 
For this purpose the walls adjacent are traversed by a succession of flues for the 
several furnaces set up in the rooms. All these’ rise vertically to the height of 
about sixty feet, affording as great a draught as can be required. These rooms 
are so ample in their dimensions, however, as to be available for many other op- 
erations besides smelting ; one of them, for instance, contains the large press of 
the laboratory, and another the steam-boiler, supplying the institution with dis- 
tilled water, and heating, by means of pipes rising through the ceiling, the dry- 
ing-ovens in the gallery on the first floor. In these rooms all the experiments 
made under great pressure are performed ; for which special arches are let into 
the walls, provided with strong iron doors for the protection of the manipulator 
in ease of explosion. The third room, in addition to the doors communicating 
with the corridor and the middle room, has a third door, leading into the Collon- 
nade for open air work nearly one hundred feet in length. 
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This colonnade receives air and light through seven great arches, the middle 
one of which leads to a double flight of steps, descending to the quadrangle. This 
hail has all the requisites for chemical work, such as gas, water, etc., whilst three 
recesses in the partition wall serve to carry away such vapors as are to be avoided 
even in open air. The colonnade, in addition to the main staircase, has a spiral 
one uniting it with the first floor. 

On the landing, directly opposite the main entrance, and visible from the 
street, is the entrance to the Great Lecture Theatre. This hall differs from that 
at Bonn by being much higher, rising through the two stories of the building, to 
an elevation of not less than 37 feet. 

In direct commiunication with this theatre are the rooms for preparing the 
lectures and that containing the scientific collections of the institution. The 

ton Laboratory proper is accessible from the theatre by two doors, one on 
‘ either side of a large niche behind the middle of the lecture table. This room is 
amply provided with all the requisites for chemical manipulation, and is well 
lighted, and has a flight of steps communicating with both the quadrangle and 
basement. It has also several other doors by means of which access is easy to 
the corridor, the waiting-room, the instrument-room, and the Great Museum for the 
Scientific Collections of the Institution, the latter being a magnificent hall 60 feet 
long and 25 broad, the arched roof of which is supported by iron columns. 

The architecture of this museum suggests a division of the collections into 
three ; minerals, rocks, and metallurgical products, occupying one section; the 
chemical collection proper, another; and models, drawings, diagrams, etc., the 
third. The specimens in the museum can be transmitted directly to the lecture 
theatre by means of a small truck, of the same height as the lecture table, run- 
ning on wheels with India-rubber tires. There are several other rooms on this 
floor, which it is not necessary to enumerate and describe specifically, being ap- 
plied to uses connected with the main object, and made convenient in their outfit, 
and accessible. 

Tre First Froor. As has been stated, the first floor contains the most im- 
portant rooms for manipulation, for only by this arrangement could the requisite 
amount of light be secured. The first room reached is the spacious Operation 
Room, lighted by the three middle windows of the front facade, and communi- 
cating on the right and left with two magnificent Laboratories, having a row of 
colossal windows on each side. The first of these laboratories is intended for be- 
ginners, the other for more advanced students. Each of them has ample space 
for 24 students, and is capable of accommodating a greater number if required. 
These rooms are most completely provided with all the requisites for work ; in 
all the window pillars are evaporation niches, the flues of which communicate 
with the open air by chimney-pots, concealed behind the pillars of the attic run- 
ning along the roof of the building. The walls of the laboratories are also traversed 
by flues, ventilating the large recesses here provided for fitting up lengthy pieces 
of apparatus. 

From the great working laboratories for the beginners and advanced students 
branch out two galleries, nearly 100 feet long by 12 wide, one of which lies over 
the thoroughfare, and the other over the colonnade for open air work, each 
lighted by seven large windows. These galleries are not only useful as means of 
communication with the first floor and the apartments of the cross wing, but also 
for a variety of purposes requiring an amount of light which could not be other- 
wise secured. 

Among the rooms which it is not easy to locate and specify, by a simple de- 
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scription, but connected with the operations prosecuted on this floor, are a Library, 
Laboratories for Fusions and Ignitions, a Balance Room, a Laboratory for Scientific 
Research, a Gas Analysis Laboratory, a Photometric Room, a Private Laboratory, Com- 
bustion Room, etc. 

Tue Basement. The basement contains also a large number of rooms de- 
voted to the objects of the institution; such as the laboratories for medico-legal 
investigations and physiological research, a room for the rougher operations for 
the lectures, a repository for chemicals, storé rooms, coal cellars, wash-rooms, 
and household cellarage for the director’s residence. 


EXTERNAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The principal fagade, in the Georgen-Strasse, is of brick ; all the ornaments 
are terra-cotta from the celebrated works of March, of Charlottenburg. The 
ground floor is six feet above the level of the street and eighteen feet from floor 
to ceiling. The first or upper story has the same altitude ; and the attic story, 
together with the ballustrade crowning the roof, is 10} feet high. The whole 
building has, therefore, an elevation of 524 feet above the level of the street; and 
the length upon this street is 134} feet. 

The angles between the arches of the windows furnish spaces for fourteen 
medallions of large size to exhibit in relief a number of portraits of celebrated 
chemists. As these are set at a height of eighteen feet from the street, it was 
necessary to make the likenesses over life size, the modeling of which was en- 
trusted to the sculptor, Mr. W. Wolff, from whose models the medallions will be 
executed in terra-cotta by Messrs. March of Charlottenburg. 
~ The selection of the persons thus to be distinguished, was entrusted by the 
architect to Prof. Hoffman; but as he desired the advice of others, Professors 
Dove, du Bois-Reymond, Gustav Magnus, Poggendorff, Rammelsberg, Riess, 
and Gustav Rose, all members of the physico-mathematical class of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, gave this question their joint consideration. At a meet- 
ing, held March 1, 1866, it was, in the first place, decided that it would be 
best to honor the present leaders of chemical science by placing their busts in 
the entrance hall of the institution, and to dedicate the monumental medallions 
of the fagade exclusively to the great teachers of the past. After considerable 
discussion, the following list was, with unanimity, ultimately adopted : 

Bory. 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 1743 
Karl Wilhelm Scheele, - 1742 
Socork Cavendish, - 1731 
Priestly, - 1733 
John Dalton, - 1766 
Claude Louis Berthollet, 1748 
Louis Joseph Gay-Lussac, 1778 
aw Davy, - : 1778 
Jacob Berzelius, - - 1779 
Eilhard Mitscherlich, 1794 
. Martin Heinrich Klaproth, 1743-1817 
Heinrich Rose, 1795 1864 
Leopold Gmelin, - - - - - 1788 1853 
Charles Gerhardt, - 1:16 =—-1856 
Auguste Laurent, - - - - - 1807 1853 

The two last named chemists, united during their life time by ties of friend- 
ship, and having laid the foundation of the chemical views of the present day by 
their joint labors, are framed in the same medallion. 
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THE AQUARIUM AT BERLIN. 

The first step towards realizing the long-cherished idea of founding an Aqua- 
rium on an extensive scale in Berlin, was taken July 8, 1867, when a joint-stock 
company, formed for this purpose, held its first meeting, when, chiefly through 
the exertions of a wealthy merchant of Berlin, F. Stehlschmidt, the sum of 
200,000 Prussian dollars was raised. Of the many plans submitted, the one by 
the architect, Wilhelm Luer, was accepted. The eminent zoologist, Dr. Alfred 
Brehm, was entrusted with the technical and scientific superintendence of the 
building, and the work was commenced at once. Great and manifold were the 
difficulties encountered in this undertaking. From the Hartz and the Theerin- 
gien mountains, from the banks of the Rhine and the valley of the Aar, from the 
mines of Silesia and Saxony the materials had to be brought, for all tlie pillars, 
vaults and walls of the building were to be of genuine specimens of various rocks 
and minerals to the exclusion of all artificial imitations. Great technical difficul- 
ties also presented themselves in ventilating, heating and lighting the edifice ; 
but by the indefatigable efforts of the men superintending the building, and by 
the thoroughness and eminent skill of the best technicians of Berlin employed in 
the work, all these difficulties were successfully overcome, and in the month of 
May, 1869, the establishment was opened to the public. 

The aquarium proper occupies only a portion of the building, which covers an 
area of 13,550 square feet. It contains no less than 118 cages, reservoirs, and 
ponds, for the reception of the different animals ; the length of the galleries is 
780 feet, and their height varies from 15 to 17 feet, the open aquaria holds 6,000 
cubic feet of water, and the reservoirs 13,220; 2,000 persons can, at one time, 
without being inconveniently crowded, visit the institution. The number of 
specimens of living animals already now very large, is constantly being increased, 
and will soon reach 40,000, the highest number contemplated. 

The building is located on the corner of Schadow street, and that magnificent 
thoroughfare, “ Unter den Linden.” After having mounted a massive staircase 
the visitor eriters through a glass-door, the desert or serpent’s gallery, a broad and 
lofty hall, the walls of which are occupied by the cages with serpents and other 
amphibious animals. These cages are all very large, and convey as far as possi- 
ble a faithful idea of the localities in which the various animals are found. Here 
are to be seen harmless European snakes as well as the rattle-snake, the moccasin- 
snake, the boa-constrictor, and many other varieties. This gallery opens into a 
ravine 31 feet broad and 55 feet high, called the geologival grotto, whose walls, in a 
hitherto unsurpassed manner, form an exact representation of the different geo- 
logical layers of the earth’s surface, all composed of genuine specimens ; a cas- 
cade, whose foaming waters tumble over the moss and fern-grown rocks forms 
the back ground of this fairy-grotto ; the visitor mounts a balcony, from which an 
excellent view of the romantic scene below may be obtained; parrots and other 
birds of brilliant plumage are resting on the projecting rocks, or on the branches 
of the many tropical trees, and down among the rocks at the bottom of the cliff 
turtles have their home. A broad stone-staircase of ten steps leads from the 
geological grotto to the primeval forest of the tropics; in the centre of this hall 
is a magnificent cage of airy wire-work 28 feet high and 44 feet in diameter ; 
more than 1,200 birds, amongst the rest 25 varieties of parrots inhabit this cage ; 
round about there is a broad and high walk of natural rock in the clefts of which 
there are cages, reservoirs, and small ponds. There is an alligator-pond with ten 
alligators, a turtle-pond, a reservoir fer nest-building, fishes and cages with 
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sweet-singing birds, cages with fiying squirrels, desert-mice, eagles, and monkeys. 
On leaving this hall a wide perspective opens, and we enter the polar or arctic 
grotto, after having passed through the freshacater grotto, inhabited by fresh- 
water fish and singing birds. There murmuring streams of water are flowing 
between the rocks. From this grotto we descend a spiral staircase to the bottom 
of the great ocean. On our way thither we pass reservoirs in the rocky walls, 
representing the different kinds of pisciculture, with illustrations of the Frencn 
system, Kuff’s system, and Brehm’s system. Before entering the large ocean 
aquarium we pass the beaver-pond, where some beavers are building their artifi- 
cial structures. In the basins of a long gallery of natural rock we sec all those 
‘fishes which belong to fresh-water, but which, at certain times of the year, go out 
into the ocean ; then follows a large number of reservoirs illustrating the plants 
and animals of the different seas, first the North sea, then the Baltic-reservoir, 
and in the centre an immense aquarium representing the Atlantic ocean with its 
bays and gulfs; through a narrow entrance called the Strait of Gibralter, we 
reach the last of the series, the Mediterranean reservoir.— Uber Land und Meer: 


Elementary and Technical Education for England. 

The result of an examination of the great industrial districts of France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and of the technical institutions which supply them 
with engineers and foremen, and of the public schools which give to all the 
workmen, in most prosperous sections, a good elementary education, Mr. Sam- 
uelson, in his Letter on Technical Education, embodies as follows : 

First, as to Elementary Education. Let no child under 12 be allowed to work 
until it can read and write. Make it the duty of every parent to see that its 
children have . means of cou ty chateal pomnaa' a 

Encourage elemen sc: 8 by grants to establis val classes. 

Assist the pupils of elementary schools who have shown remarkable ability to 
continue their education in a su school. 

Secondly, as to Technical Education. Give a thoroughly scientific training to a 
small number of young men to qualify them as professors of seience. Supple- 
ment local efforts to establish or to extend secondary or superior scientific schools, 
} building grants, and by the endowment or partial endowment of professor- 

ships. Let one condition of assistance to a scientific school be, that a perfecting 
school ((fortbildungsschule) shall be affiliated to it; and of the endowment of a 
professorship, that the professor shall teach in the perfecting school. 

Mr. Samuelson evidently favors the introduction of the superior mental train- 
ing of the gymnasium into the preparation of pupils for the polytechnic schools, 
as well as a larger infusion of literature into the Gewerbe Schulen. In speaking 


of the Gewerbe Schule of Barmen, in Westphalia : 

It has about ty five-sixths of whom leave the school at the end of 
three years (in the class), to enter into some industrial or mercantile oc- 
cupation, the other sixth remain and generally go from the school to s Polytech- 
nic institution, not unfrequently serving a short a niga ex ps of one or two 

, between the termination of school career, and their 
entrance upon the course of higher instruction. The third and fourth 
forming the lower school at Barmen, include French, history, and geography, 

arithmetic, algebra, natural philosophy, geometry, and drawing. These + ye 
are continued in the second class, with the addition of chemistry, and the exten. 
sion of drawing to machine details. In the first class, mineralogy, building, con- 
rene and mechanics, theoretical and applied, and practical work in the shop, 
are 

Mr. Samuelson does not favor the system of apprenticeship schools on the 
part of the government. “They fall properly within the province of benevolent 
individuals and societies, and their success will depend on the yee 
which they are organized and superintended.” 3 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Kingdom of Saxony, on an area of 6,777 English square 
miles, in 1864 had a population of 2,343,994, of which number 
1,248,677 were engaged in mechanical and manufacturing industries, 
559,013 in agriculture, and 172,946 in commerce. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of the Kingdom 
of Saxony during the financial period 1863-66, amounted to 12,356,- 
852 thalers, of which sum about 800,000 thalers were expended 
in public instruction, independent of all local expenditure, which 
amounted to about 1,000,000 thalers. A system of public instruc- 
tion in Saxony has been in operation since 1580, and under its benef- 
icent influence there has grown up a precious national inheritance of 
school habits, which now secures the regular attendance of all chil- 
dren of the legal school age, at some school, public or private, and 
furnishes the higher institutions of learning, and the numerous 
special schools of agricultnre, architecture, commerce, mining, and 
other industries, with well-prepared quota of students. Mr. Mun- 
della, member of parliament, and large employer of laborers in 
England and Saxony, in a recent speech in Nottingham (his place of 
residence), said that he had never found a native born Saxon who 
could not read and write. 

The institutions of public instruction, administered by the minister 
of education and ecclesiastical affairs, are as follows : 


1. Primary Schools. Of these there were in 1867, 1,976 schools, with 3,996 
teachers, and 400,229 scholars (199,446 boys, and 2,783 girls); 93 Sunday 
schools, designed to complete the elementary education, with 7,024 scholars ; 
and 80 schools for poor children in cities. 

2. Secondary Schools. There were in 1868, 9 gymnasia, with 2,066 scholars, 
and 159 teachers; 7 gymnasia with real-classes, with 1,440 scholars, and 166 
teachers; 3 real-schools and progymnasia combined, with 874 scholars, and 54 
teachers ; 3 real-schools, with 1,183 scholars, and 55 teachers; making a total of 
22 secondary schools, with 5,563 scholars, and 434 teachers. 

3. Superior Schools. The University at Leipsic, in 186768 had 111 professors, 
and 1,190 students (297 theology, 362 law, 181 medicine, 350 philosophy and 
philology). 

(287) 
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4. Special and Professional Schools. 


8 Public commercial schools, with 177 scholars. 
15 Commercial schools for apprentices: 

1 Commercial school for young ladies, with 112 pupils, and 9 teachers. 

1 Polytechnic school, at Dresden, with 360 students, and 28 teachers ; 
and connected with this school there is a modeling and ornamental 
drawing school, with 16 scholars. 

1 Higher industrial school, at Chemnitz, with 225 pupils, and 19 teachers. 
Connected with this school there is 1 royal work-masters’ school, with 
82 scholars, and 10 teachers. 

5 Baugewerkenschulen (architectural schools for masons and carpenters), 
with 548 pupils, and about 20 teachers. 

1 Higher weaving school, at Chemnitz, with 33 pupils, and 4 teachers. 

1 Academy of forestry and agriculture, with 13 teachers, and 91 students. 

1 Agricultural académy, with 38 students. 

1 Mining academy, with 13 professors, and 51 students. 

1 School for practical miners, with about 60 pupils. 

2 Mining schools, with 64 pupils. 

2 Stenographic institution, with 130 pupils. 

1 Normal school for training teachers in gymnastics, with 10 teachers, 
and a varying number of pupils. 

1 Royal military school, with 124 scholars. 

1 Royal veterinary school, with 39 students, and 9 teachers. 

4 Nautical schools (for pilots on the Elbe), with 60 to 70 pupils. 

2 Music schools, with about 80 pupils. 

7 Weaving schools, with about 550 pupils. 

2 Fringe-making schools, with about 300 pupils. 

1 Tailors’, or Mode academy, with 38 pupils, and 5 teachers. 

3 Straw-working schools. 

30 Lace-making and embroidering schools. 

2 Schools for deaf mutes, with 208 pupils, and 28 teacners. 

2 Schools for the blind, one with 128 pupils, at Dresden, and a prepara- 
tory school, at Hubertsburg, with 17 pupils. 

2 Academies of fine arts, one at Dresden, founded in 1705, with 136 stu- 
dents, and a second, at Leipsic, founded in 1764, with 100 pupils. 

2 Academies of arts. 

1 Conservatorio of music, with 146 students, and 14 teachers. 

12 Teachers’ seminaries, with 1,177 students, and 164 teachers. 








SYSTEM OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS IN SAXONY. 


As preparing for a higher technical career, we will notice, first, a 
class of schools which belong also to the general system of public in- 


struction. 
I.—THE REAL SCHOOLS. 


1.— Object. 


These schools may be said to correspond to the American or English 
High Schools, so far as the latter are designed for a good general edu- 
cation, with the exception of the classical department. Here flock 
together all those who want an education superior to that which is ac- 
quired in the elementary schools and are not destined for the university ; 
e. g., such as wish to be officers in the postal or custom service, or archi- 
tects, farmers, engineers, or artists, in order to pursue a higher course 
in one of the professional academies, and all such as desire to enter 
business life with a cultivated mind. It should be understood that the 
graduate of a gymnasium (college) is by no means prevented from 
entering the polytechnic school, the academy for miners, the academy for 
foresters and farmers, and the academy of arts; but, for this purpose, the 
Real School is to be preferred, because mathematics and modern languages 
are more particularly attended to, whilst in the gymnasium the English 
is not obligatory, and in some colleges mathematics and French are con- 
sidered of less importance, and treated accordingly. In Freiberg aud 
Tharand the graduate of a gymnasium is at once admitted; the gradu- 
ate of a Real School conditionally, if he has a good record in mathe- 


matics. 
2.—Number and Location. 

There are seven Real Schools in Saxony, each with a large number 
of pupils; in all, 1,892 pupils, and 105 teachers in the last year. The 
schools in Dresden, (2,) in Leipsic, and Chemnitz are city schools, and 
supported by the municipalities ; the last mentioned with a state grant. 
In Annaberg, Plauen, and Zittau are royal schools; the two latter joined 
to the gymnasium ; the first mentioned, as well as that in Chemnitz, com- 
bined with a pro-gymnasium of three classes. The Royal School in 
Annaberg, with 13 teachers, (salaries: 1,200, 800, 900, 800, 700 
thalers, etc.,) and 220 pupils, expended, in 1866, 8,482 thalers, and re- 





* Prepared for the Commissioner of Education by Dr. Hermann Wimmer, Dresden. 
19 239 
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ceived from tne state 5,200 thalers. The Real School in Neustadt, 
Dresden, with 16 teachers, expends yearly 12,500; the other in Dres- 
den, 10,000; that in Leipsic, (the first in Saxony, founded 1834,) with 
20 teachers, 16,600 the lers. The tuition fee in Leipsic and Chemnitz 
is 20-30, in Dresden 30-36 thalers. 

The regulation of 1860, which caused a greater uniformity in those 
schools of a comparatively new date, and formerly of a different char- 
acter, requires six classes, (the pupil to have completed his 10th year,) 
establishes a maturitdts examination prescribing the needed require- 
ments, and gives the approved graduates the right to enter without 
further examination the above-named academies, or to enter the post 
office, custom house or telegraph office. At this examination the prin- 


cipal of the polytechnic school presides. 
3.— Classes and Plan of Instruction. 


Of the six classes the lower are generally crowded, and therefore 
divided into parallel classes, since the regulation does not allow more 
than 40 pupils in one class. Thus, the 5th class in Chemnitz has four 
-parallel classes with about 30 pupils in each, the 4th of three, the 6th and 
3d of two parallel classes, whilst the first class has 13 and the second 
15 pupils in all. This fact is explained by the circumstance that for 
most pupils the Real School is the highest school they attend before 
entering, at their fourteenth year of age, on their commercial or techni- 
cal apprenticeship, whilst the small number of pupils in the highest 
classes consists only of such as wish to enjoy the benefits of the exami- 
nation as graduates, most of them with the intention of continuing their 
education in the professional academies, except the university. For 
our purpose, therefore, it will be sufficient to point out the studies of 
the highest class, which may best show the attainments of a graduate of 
these schools. : 


First or highest class, (in Chemnitz :) 

Religion, 2 hours a week. 

* German, 5 hours.—a. History of literature; read two dramatic pieces of 

Schiller and Lessing. 5. Rhythm and the various kinds of poetry ; practical 

exercises. ¢. Review of the compositions written by the pupils once a month. 

d, Exercises in free elocution and in declamation, with a verbal criticism made 

by the pupils, 

French, 4 hours. —Grammar finished ; read the Avare of Moliere; free compo- 
sitions; extemporalia ; exercises in speaking. 

Lénglish, 3 hours.—a. Read Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol. 5. Grammar. c. Exercises in writing; a composition every third week, 
and an extemporale weekly ; exercises in speaking. 

' History, 2 hours.—Modern history ; review of the history of ancient times and 
middle ages. 
Geography, 3 hours.—a. political ; Western Asia, Africa and Germany, (polit- 

ically and physically.) 5. Mathematical; the apparent and real movements of the 

celestial bodies; the solar system and the fixed stars. 
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Natural History, 1 hour.—Mineralogy. 
Chemistry, 3 hours.—Review and further study of inorganic chemistry, with 
particular reference to metals and their associations. 
Natural Philosophy, 2 hours.—Mechanics ; some parts of the theory of light. 
Arithmetic, 4 hours.—Logarithms reviewed and continued ; application of the 
same to numerical accounts ; use of halfswinkel and Gauss’ Table ; equations of the 
2d and 3d degree; algebraic functions; general qualities and approximate solu- 
tion of higher equations; the arithmetical and geometrical progressions, (reihen;) 
interest, rents, sinking funds, and insurance. 
, 3 hours.—Trigonometry concluded ; stereometry ; review of planim- 
a | and trigonometry. , 
urveying, 1 afternoon in summer.—Description and use of the single surveying 
implements ; measuring of straight and curved lines; surveying of single and 
continuous grounds; profiles; drawing of plans. 
About Latin, the Regulative says that though very desirable for all pupils, it 
is obligatory only on such as will pass the maturi(dis examination ; for all others 
Sacultative, t. e., left to choice. 
The general plan of instruction, as given in the Regulative, is as follows : 


VI. Vv. Iv. III. Il. 


: 
: 
: 
3 
| 


ened 
or 
6 


Natural History 
Natural Philosophy.... 


Algebra 
Mathematics...... ese sseseecess 
Drawing ove 
Calligraphy. 

Singing........ ee 
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Gymnastics are considered as recreation. 
II.—COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, 
IL—PUBLIC COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 
1.—Number and Location. 


There are three public commercial schools in Saxony—in Leipsic 
since 1831, in Chemnitz since 1848, and in Dresden since 1854—all 
founded by the Merchants’ Associations of the respective towns. They 
belong, like all the following technical schools, except the two acade- 
mies in Frieberg and Tharand, to the Home Department, and the two 
former receive an annual supply to their expenses (a) of 1,560 thalers, 
(6) of 800 thalers, with an additional supply of 200 thalers from 
the city funds. The annual expenditure was, in 1862, Leipsic, 12,- 
000; Chemnitz, 56,000; Dresden, 12,000 th.; in Dresden, entirely 





Documents. 


1. Regulatio far die Realschulen im K. Sachsen, Dresden, 1860; 2. Programme von Neustadt, 
Dresden, of 1867; 3. Programme von Chemnitz, 1867, 1866, and of 1964; 4. Plan of Lessons in 
the Rea! School at Neustadt, Dresden. 
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covered by the income of school-money, which amounted’ in 1866 to 
17,617 th., with a surplus of 1,075 th. over the 

The terms in Dresden are 120 th., or £18, for the first year; 100 th., 
or £15, for each of the succeeding years; in Leipsic, 150, 120, 100 
th., and in Chemnitz 80 thalers. Each pupil must remain at least one 
year. 

2.—Plan of Instruction. | 

The commercial schools prepare their pupils for entrance into practi- 
cal business life, and have in view their complete preparatory training 
for mercantile pursuits in a course of three years. 

The plan of instruction is as follows: 


Tit. It. I. 
a 


Commercial science and law 
Political economy...... 

Book-keeping—merchants’ accounts 
Correspondence ....... .sssessceces seseeeeesccecee sees a 
Commercial arithmetic.. doceee: 

Mathematics. ae eos 
Natural histOry........00-sesesseee oneecoesecessenees - 
Natural philosophy. 
Mechanical technics.........s0ssesecseeeeerese coseeee ~ 

















Raw snatecial of trade 
Geography and statistics 
History 

German language and literature 
English language and correspond 
French . 
—- (not Sbligatory) eres - 
Calligrapb y ‘ 2 
Drawing ...++ o 2 
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In the upper classes English a and French are taught by natives. The 
collections of the school consist of a library, maps, apparatus, and sam- 
ples of goods. 

3.—Pupils. 

The number of pupils in Dresden was, at Easter, 1867, 68, of which 
there were 25 foreigners, (6 from Norway, 1 Sweden, 6 Russia, 2 France, 
2 England, 4 Holland, 2 Italy, etc. ;) in Leipsic 56, at Easter, 1865, 
(16 foreigners ;) in Chemnitz, 1867, 53. 

The pupils visited in the course of the year many different factories 
in the neighborhood. 

In connection with these three higher commercial’ schools there are 


II. COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS FOR APPRENTICES. 


Besides the three schools, there are twelve more in other towns of 
Saxony. Though belonging to a lower class of schools, to be men- 
tioned below, they cannot well be separated from the higher commer- 
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cial schools, because they have the same board of trustees, members of 
the Merchants’ Association, the same teachers, and the same objects in 
view, though differing in degree and the time given to the several 
studies. 

The pupils have to pay in Leipsic 18, in Chemnitz 24, in Dresden 36 
thalers, if they are sons of members of the corporation ; if not, in 
Leipsic 24, in Dresden 36 thalers. The number of pupils in all three 
schools was 349, who are taught in 10-14 hours a week, (in Leipsic, 
.7-8, or 8-9, and 2-3,) in three classes of as many yen. 

The plan of studies in Leipsic is as follows: 


III. Tl. I. 
First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 


German language 
English language 

French language. cccccsce sesccecesesseseeeseseee sees - 
Merchants’ accounts 

Commercial science. 

Book-keeping, &c...... cvccccces cocccecceccoeere weoces ° 
Correspondence 
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The character of these schools is everywhere the same, though, of 
course, the three which are joined to the higher commercial schools 
enjoy greater advantages. I may mention that in Freiberg, where 
there is a separate school for apprentices in mercantile business, the ex- 
penditure of the last year was 1,921 thalers, except the expenses for 
the library and premium funds. 


Ill.——-THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES IN LEIPSIC, 


A commercial school was established in 1863 for young ladies who 
are more than 14 years old, and wish to acquire the knowledge needed 
for business life, (commerce, post office, telegraphing, etc.) It received 
from its beginning aid from the state of several hundred thalers a year, 
and a like sum from the town of Leipsic, so that 24 free and half-free 
scholarships could be established. Until Easter, 1867, it had in all 242 
female pupils; at present, 112 in five classes, with nine teachers. The 
tuition fee is 36-48 thalers annually, and is now double what it was 
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x 3 “— or ae School, §c., in  Leipsic : 1, Statuten von _, p. 12; 2. Prospectus, 
- Mit +) von Dr. Odermann, p 1865; 4. Hauseregulatio 
orl L, chgher, ) abtheilung, 1867 ; 5. Sections plan for I, higher.) ctthetions, 1866; 6. Sections 
plan } Gr die ll Goes 1866. 
6. ublic Commercial School in Dresden: 7. Programme, p. 55, 1867 ; 8, Dresden Commercial 
School, English and Dutch, 1867; 9, 2 Sections plan f@r I and Il, 1867. 
¢. Public Commercial School in Chemnitz : 10. Programme, p. 28, 1867; 11. 2 Prospecte 
+ von I and II, 1867; 12. 2 Disciplinar (rules of discipline) vorschriften far tT and Il, 1867. 
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in 1864. The course embraces two years, with 18-24 lessons a week, 
given from nine to twelve and three to six daily, and comprises all the 
branches taught in a commercial school, (German, French, Eng- 
lish, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, correspondence, commercial 
science, political economy, commerce, history and geography, orna- 
mental drawing, etc.) Besides, there is a course in stenography, and 
a French club from 6 to 8 on two evenings for practice in French con- 
versation. It is not obligatory to join these two courses, and an extra 
charge is made. The French conversation in the club is conducted by 
alady. Of the 242 ladies who passed through the course in the school 
during the first four years, 47 were 20-33 years old; the rest, 14-19. 
Many of them found employment when leaving the school. 

Since the establishment of that school two more have sprung up, in 
Dresden, formed by a teacher of the Commercial School, and in Chem- 
nitz founded by the Trades’ Union; but they rank more with the 
evening schools, (for continuing education, ) to be mentioned hereafter. 
The school in Dresden has 10-12 pupils, who have to pay 24 thalers a 
year, and are instructed seven hours a week: in arithmetic, two; Ger- 
man, two; calligraphy, one; book-keeping, two; and commercial sci- 
ence, one. 

II.—THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT DRESDEN. 


1.—Origin— Receipts—Stipends. 


The Royal Polytechnic School was established in 1828*, called then 
the Technical Institution, with 11 teachers, all of whom were also em- 
ployed in other institutions of Dresden. But its growth was so rapid, 
especially after its present building had been erected (see annual report 
of 1864-65) in 1846—for which the legislature had granted 70,000 tha- 
lers—that, in 1851, under the present excellent principal, Professor 
Hiilsse, it received its present name, and in 1853 had twenty-one teach- 
ers, most of whom belonged exclusively to the school. 

Now it has 28 teachers, 17 of them bearing the title professor, (Schu- 
bert, Geinity, Schneider, etc.,) beside nine subalterns, with 376 stu- 
dents. 

The Polytechnic School is under the immediate control of the Home 





Documents. 


1. Prospectus of the Commercial School for young ladies in ; 2. Report h 
school; Easter, 1857; pp. 14-23. _ yoemnes — 


* There existed before that time in Saxony the Academy of Arts since 1764, (its “ Indus- 
trial School’’ was separated in 1828, and established as the Technical School ;) the Mining 
Academy, in Freiberg, since ae and the Forest Academy in Tharand, 1816. Before that 
time Polytechnic Schools existed in Germany : in rae, 1806; in Vienna, 1815; in Berlin, 
1825; in Carlsruhe, (Baden,) 1825 ; in Nuremberg Munich, 1825. 
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Department, and has a yearly income of 30,200 thalers, of which 23,000 
are received from the State, and the rest paid by the students in tuition 
fees. The latter sum would amount to 2,068 thalers more, if it was 
not released to the poorer students. The expenses for teachers amount 
to 20,054 thalers; for the library, etc., 5,952 thalers, and other ex- 
penses, 4,552 thalers. 

The value of the library, of more than 10,000 volumes, and of the 
fifteen collections, is estimated at 65,000 thalers, and these are contin- 
ually growing, since the state pays annually for the library 1,350 tha- 
lers, and for the increase of the collections 3,000 thalers and more. 
For obtaining a correct estimate of the library, there is made, at the 
end of each year, a deduction of 5 per cent. 

The students have to pay 40 thalers a year, or 20 for each course of 
six months. Those who wish to attend the lessons only in one or sev- 
eral branches of instruction may be admitted and pay accordingly, viz: 
2 thalers annually for any one lesson a week; 10 thalers for construct- 
ing machines; 2U thalers for the practical exercises in surveying; 8 
thalers for one, 32 thalers for four or more, in exercises in the labora- 
tory. All that are not Saxons have to pay one-half more, ¢. e., 60 tha- 
lers annually for the full course. 

This pay was released in the last year to 73 students, amounting to 
2,068 thalers. Nine students received out of state funds 342 thalers. 
From the various funds established in recent times by benefactors, 36 
students received together 1,610 thalers in the last year. Besides, one 
student, who had completed his studies, received 200 thalers for further 
improvement, either by travelling or studying in any university. The 
same person may have this grant for several years of not less than 100 
nor more than 300 thalers. This fund for ‘‘ travel stipends” was 
founded 1853 by the professors of the school, and is growing fast by 
public lectures given by them for this purpose, and by private gifts. 


2.— Organization of Studies. 


The Polytechnic School is divided into two departments, the lower of 
which, called the general course, prepares for the professional depart- 
ments, and extends over three terms, each of six months. To enter the - 
lowest class the aspirant must be at least sixteen years old, and must 
have either completed the full course in a real school or gymnasium, 
or of the third class in the Industrial School in Chemnitz, or show in an 
examination the same acquirements. This examination embraces, in 
mathematics, planimetry, stereometry, trigonometry, and equations of 
the third degree; experimental philosophy; geometrical drawing, and 
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the elements of projection. The candidate may enter a higher class if 
showing the needed attainments. 

This general course has two classes, the lower of one ‘‘ semester,”’ the 
upper of two, five or one year, ip all eighteen months. The plan of 
studies here will be easily understood from the studies in the following 
classes, and from the required attainments on admission. 

The professional course is divided into four sections : 

A. The Mechanic-Technical School, for constructing machines, ete. 

B. The Engineer School, for surveying, and for building railroads, 
bridges, ete. 

C. The Chemical School. 

D. The school for training teachers of mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy and technical branches. 

According to the plan of organization, the course of studies, and the 
hours for work to each study in each class, are as follows: 


Sgcrion A.— Mechanical Engineering. 


III. II, I. 
First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 
Higher mathematics... ....+++++« ecvceece en gasees.< ~ 

mechanics 

Doctrine of Pe oor ” ( festigkeit)...++. 0 ceseceee ° 
Doctrine of machines,.......- ..se00 --0 eee e ctnpese - 
Drawing and designing ~d machines 
Mechanical technology..........+ +00 
Hydraulics.........+000 coce sevdecces covcecsec ccc ose eeee 
Exercises in sketching..........+sscssesssseseees eseee 
Higher physics....+. sees seeeeeee °o 
Mineralogy and petrography 
Architecture (B). 
Architectural drawing (B)... 
Political economy eee 
Elements of philosophy, short es of ph., 

logic, zsthetics, oe ODN AB erecceee cove 
History of literature.......sececcssseecesceseee eesees 2 


4 

4wi 
4 

16 
3--4 
4 su. 


wSe1 |e 
bs 





4 
6 
6-8 
4 
2-4 
4 
2 
4 
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Section B.— Civil Engineering. 


Besides higher mathematics, higher mechanics, doctrine of ‘‘solidity,’’ hy- 
draulics, mechanical technology, mineralogy and petrography, political econ- 
omy, mental philosophy, history of literature, in which the classes of the re- 
spective years’ course are combined with A, the following subjects are taught 
particularly in this section : 


II. I. 
First t Year. sara: | a Third Year. 
wi. oo 
Gooden and pommel _ 2 wi. 
Exercises in surveying, . € 0000 cece cdee cece seecce The ‘whole September. 
Drawing of plans 2-4 wi. 4 
Ascuitestare, (A with Bj 
Architectural drawing, (A with B) 
Construction of roads, hydraulic architecture.. 
Construction of b: idges 
Designing plans. 
Geoguosy 
Geognostical excursions... 
Measuring exercises, (in the room) 
Higher physics 


to 
1Seallli 


Ll mest al = 
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Section C.— Chemistry. 


Mineralogy, general doctrine of machines, mechanical technology, political 
economy, history of literature—A. 
Geognosy, with excursions ; architecture, with drawing—B. 


Ill. If. I. 
sea vents — Year. —= Year. 


Theoretical chemistry...... eeccceccccccccece evcccee ° 
Chemical technology. .. 40 sccecseecccecscecceccese 2 2 2 
Chemical exercises.....0. 00s cecceccesecvescceseeee 3 20 20 


Secrion D.—For Training Teachers. 


Higher mathematics and mechanics, hydraulics, doctrine of machines, mechan- 
ical technology, mineralogy, political economy, mental philosophy—aA. 
Surveying, 5 hours; geognosy, with excursions; higher physics—A and B, 
Chemistry, 2 hours, less exercises, with C. ‘ 
IIf. 


Il. I. 
First Year. Gone Year. Third Year. 


Higher physics........ eereccce cece ; besides 4 with A & B. 


Physical exercises.....ccccssssssee - 4 


Besides, there are lessons for all, who choose, in stenography, 3 hours in winter ; 
French, 2-3 hours in several classes ; English, 2-3 hours in do.; gymnastics, 2-3 
hours in do. 

For the students of the upper classes: Stone-cutting, 2 hours, (for B;) book- 
keeping, 2 hours in winter; banking, (bills of exchange, ) 1 hour in winter; the- 
ory of fire-establishments, 3-4, (for A,) (_feuerungs-anlagen ;) Saxon law, 2 hours 
for I in all sections; excursions to important manufactories in the neighborhood. 

The students are required in the last year to make the sketch of a 
factory establishment; they are, therefore, for the vacations, recom- 
mended to a manufactory, in order to study it and prepare for their 
task. 

At the end of the last course, all sections pass a “closing examina- 
tion,” as it is called, to which all who apply for it, and want a testimo- 
nial as graduates of the Polytechnic School, are admitted. The stu- 
dents have to solve the problems given in their respective branches,* 
from 4 to 6 hours being given to each composition. Besides, they have 
to show their practical skill, by laying before the examining committee 
designs and sketches, a chemical analysis, and a physical investigation. 
Of 246 applicants from 1852 to 1867, 234 received the desired testimo- 
nial. After this examination, if passed, the graduate has to work 
practically with an cngineer, &c., and then, with satisfactory testimonials, 
both of the Polytechnic School and its master, with whom he must have 
worked at least three years, be it continually or by intervals, he is ad- 
mitted td the state examination for engineers. Until 1867, 141 per- 





hn en ggg of mechanics, mechanical technology, higher mathematics and mechanics, 
higher physics. 
B—civil engineering, (roads, oe, bridges, architecture in general, measuring and 
astronomy, higher mat! ics and mechanics, higher physics, mineralogy and geognosy.) 
C.—Theoretical chemistry, chemical technology, mineralogy and geognosy. 
D.—Higher mathematics and mechanics, higher physics, measuring and astronomy, theorets 
eal chemistry, mineralogy and geognosy. 
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sons applied for examination, and 38 were not admitted or did not suc- 
ceed. Of the 93 who succeeded, 56 became civil engineers, 6 me- 
chanical engineers, 12 architects, (baumeister,) and 19 inspectors of the 
fire insurance, as yet chiefly a matter of government in Saxony, and so 

_ far obligatory on all proprietors in the kingdom, besides the many pri- 
vate fire-insurance companies here. 

The committee of the state examination consists partly of professors 
of the Polytechnic School, to whom is added the professor of architec- 
ture from the Academy of Arts, partly of practical engineers and 
architects in the highest positions in their respective professions. 

The higher architectural school (bauschule) is not joined here, as else- 
where, to the Polytechnic Institution, but to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, which is described hereafter. But the students of architecture 
in the academy have to attend the mathematical lessons in the Poly- 
technic School, if they wish to pass the said state examination for en- 
gineers and architects. Hence the professor of architecture in the 
academy is a member of the examining committee. 

Joined to the Polytechnic School is a— 

3.—Modelling and Ornamental Drawing School. 


It is intended to train (a) good modellers for the industrial branches, 
viz, for decorative forming in wood and stone ; for iron foundries, &c.;-(b,) 
ornamental drawers for weaving and printing, and to give opportunity 
to get a general instruction in decorative, porcelain and plate painting, 
lithography, engraving, &c. The time of the whole course is generally 
five years, but may be shorter, if the pupil enters well prepared. For 
admission the pupil must be at least fifteen years old; nothing but a 
good elementary education is required, though the knowledge of the 
respective trade is desired. Generally they are admitted by way of 
trial in the first course of six months. The pay is six thalers annually 
for a Saxon, and nine thalers for a foreigner. The pupils may attend 
the lessons of the Polytechnic School, and if satisfactorily prepared, 
have to attend the teachers on anatomy in the Academy of Arts, and 
in the Veterinary school. 

Of the above-mentioned 376 students, there were in the professional 
schools 134; in A, 43; B, 69; C, 18; D, 4; in the generai course, 
141; for single branches, 85, and 16 in the Ornamental Drawing 
School. 
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1. Plan of o7 ization of the Polytechnic School, 1865, p. 67; 2. Prospect of 1867; 3. Die 
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On the Baugewerkenschule, i. e., school for masons and carpenters, 

being no proper part of the Polytechnic School, nor in the same build- 
ing now, though under the same principal, (Professor Hiilsse,) see 
below. . 
From 1852 to 1866 the closing examination in the Polytechnic 
School was attended by 246, 12 of whom received no testimonial. Of - 
the 234, there belonged 70 to the Mechanical School, (A;) 117 to the 
Engineering School, (B ;) 18 to the Chemical School, (C;) 29 to the 
section for teachers, (D.) ' 

Though the three academies in Dresden, Freiling, and Tharand 
come next in rank, the 


IV.—HIGHER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT CHEMNITZ 


deserves a place here as being nearest related to the Polytechnic School, 
though not having so high an aim. Founded in 1836, and having 
four courses, (classes,) of one year each, its object is to prepare for a 
technical or agricultural career, and may be compared to the general 
course of the Polytechnic School; but it has two classes below the 
required attainments of the lowest class there, and wants the two highest 
classes of its professional department. Hence the pupils are admitted 
when 14 years old, instead of 16, and the graduates of the Real Schools 
enter at once the second class, omitting the two lowest ones. To show 
the importance of this school even to the lower classes, we mention that 
of 18 boys who left the third class, 7. e., the second from below, five de- 
voted themselves to agriculture, two to dyeing, one, respectively, became 
appreteur, cotton-spinner, constructor of machines, miller, brewer, 
merchant, and apothecary; one went to a Polytechnic School, and of 
two the profession chesen was not known. 

The pupils are either full scholars or pursue only single branches of 
instruction. Full scholars have to pay 24 thalers annually ; partial 
scholars pay 2 thalers for any one-hour lesson a year; if they attend 
three or more different lessons also, 24 thalers in all. The expenses for 
books amount to 12-15 thalersa year. There were in the last year 
225 pupils, and, besides the principal, Prof. Bottcher, 18 teachers, 5 
of them with the title of professor. It is a Royal School, and received, 
in 1862, 10,000 thalers from the state, (Home Department. ) 


2.— Organization of Studies. 
The school is divided into several sections, according to the profession 
chosen by the pupils. 
Srction A.—a. For Mechanical Engineering. 
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Sgcrion A.—d. For Chemical Engineering ; i. ¢., for sugar refining, calico print- 
sp om years. 
ction B, for any Chemical business without the application of machines, as 
“ya dyeing, coloring, &e—3 years. The highest class corresponding to 
of A. 


Section ©, for Farming—likewise 3 years; all combined in general branches. 
There is added a course of Manufactural Drawing, (fabrikzeichnen,) in two 
classes, with 25 pupils. 


The studies in A and B being, on the whole line, the corresponding 
(see above) classes in the Polytechnic School, (the present principal of 
the latter was formerly principal in Chemnitz,) I shall point out here 
the studies of Section C, the Agricultural Section, having added that 
all who have passed through the course of the 3d class may, without 
examination, enter the lowest class of the Polytechnic School; from 
the 2d class they may enter the last term of the general course ; from 
the Ist class they may enter the lowest class of the professional course, 
or if practical skill is proved, the second year’s course of the same, but 
at its beginning. 

Srction C.—Agricultural School. 


Fourth Class or First Year: 


(4.) Common to all sections of that class. 

1. Arithmetic, 6 hours.—With Hofmann’s Aufgaben, 1 and 2 parts; the four 
rules; interest; chain rule; involution; extracting square and cube roots; alge+ 
braic fractions ; equations with one unknown quantity. 

2. Geometry, 4 hours.—Lines; angles; area of regular polygons and of circles ; 
equality and proportion of surfaces ; contents of figures. 

3. Natural Philosophy, 6 hours in summer, 4 in winter—With Ensmann’s Ele 
ments of Physics. General introduction—climatology, doctrine of heat, magnet~ 
ism, and electricity. 

4. Drawing, (free-hand exerciser,) 6 hours.—From geometrical bodies, plaster 
models, (method of Dupuis, ) with pencil or ehalk, chiefly in outlines. 

5. Geometrical Drawing, 4 hours —Plain drawing, as preparing for projecting 
and mechanical drawing; exercises in painting, with India ink. 

6. German language, 4 hours.—With Gotzinger’s Grammar. 

(6.) Agricultural School. 

1. Natural History, 4 hours in summer.—Botany, with particular regard to such 
plants as are important to common use; outlines of the physiology of plants. In 
winter, zoology, with outlines of anatomy and animal physiology, (mammalia.) 


Third Class or Second Year: 


(a.) With all sections. 

1. General Chemistry, 8 hours.—Inorganic chemistry ; organic chemistry; ele 
mentary analysis of organic bodies; the more important vegetable and animal 
matter, as fibre, starch, sugar, organic acids and bases, oils, colors, bones, flesh, 
sugar, urine, etc. and their products of decomposition, (fermentation, distillation, 
etc.;) their quality and use; their relation to living vegetable and animal bodies. 

2. German, 4 hours.—Two of these are grammar, and two oral and written ex- 
ercises, alternating with reading of dramatic pieces. 

(5.) Agricultural section. 

3. Arithmetic, 2 hours.—Equations, with several unknown quantities ; equations 
of the second degree; logarithms ; arithmetical and geometrical progressions ; 
interest on interest, etc. 

4. Geometry, 2 hours.—Plain trigonometry ; stereometry. 
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.. Natural Philosephy, 2 hours.—Solid, liquid, and aerial bodies; acoustics ; 
optics. 

6. Botany, 4 hours io summer.—With particular regard to such wild-growing 
plants as are important for agriculture, with excursions. 

7. Zoology, 2 hours in winter.—With particular regard to useful and injurious 
animals. © 

_ 8. Mineralogy, 4 hours in winter.—Crystallography ; physical and chemical 
qualities of minerals in general; physiography of minerals, with particular regard 
to such as are the component parts of the mould, (soil.) 

9. Knowledge of machines and technology, 4 hours in winter.—Description of the 
chief motors and parts of machines, and of the manufacturing in wood and iron. 

10. Mechanical drawing, 4 hours in summer; in winter, 2 hours.—Brief de- 
scription of parallel projection ; drawing of agricultural utensi!s and machinery. 

11. Practical Geometry, (surveying.)—In summer, one afternoon, in several 
divisions, each consisting of 5-6 pupils. 

12. Mercantile Arithmetic, 2 hours in summer.—Explanation of the Leipsic Ex- 
change List (courszettel ;) calculations of interest, of stocks and shares, invoice, &c. 
* 13. Book-keeping and Correspondence, 2 hours in summer, 4 hours in winter.— 
Theoretical <a practical with regard to business concerns occurring on a farm of 
middle size, and to brewery, distillery, &c., besides topographical drawing, 
belonging to 10, combined with the II class of section A. 


Second Class or Third Year, and last in this section: 


(a.) With all sections. 

1. German Language and Literature, 4 hours.—Two of them in history of litera- 
ture; one in oral and written exercises, with records; one in popular logic and 
rhetoric. 

(5.) Agricultural section, ; 

2. Physiology of Plants, 4 lessons in summer.—Anatomy of cultivated plants 
explained by microscopic illustrations ; general ph. of cultivated plants; influence 


of soil and climate, etc.; doctrines of soil and manure; watering and draining; 
raising and propagating of plants; crossing; varieties, etc., with practical exer- 
cises. In winter —special physiology of plants; systematic description of the 
cultivated plants and of the best methods of cultivating them. 

3. Physiology of Animals, 2 lessons in summer.—Anatomy of domestie animals. 
In winter 4 hours—general physiology of domestic animals; cattle breeding; the 
plastic process; excretion of milk; the functions of nerves and muscles; special 
physiology of domestic animals; the specific qualities; the production of flesh, 
milk, fat, wool; muscular power with regard to feeding; the hoof of tke horse; 
diseases of animals; practical exercises. 

4. Farming, 4 hours.—Principles of rural economy; capital and labor, etc.; 
requisites of farming; organization and management of a farm; buildings, uten- 
sils, manure; cattle breeding; agricultural book-keeping ; agricultural valuation. 

5. Agricultural Architecture, 2 hours.—Making of bricks, pipes, air and water 
cement, burning of lime, etc.; best construction of buildings, barns, stables, ctc. 

6. Practical Geometry, 1 afternoon in summer—surveying of larger grounds. 
In winter—theory of field surveying. 

7. Geognosy : 2 hours in summer, with excursions. 

8. Agricultural Chemistry, 4 lessons in summer, 2 lessons in winter.—Inorganic 
and organic chemistry reviewed and completed, with particular regard to agricul- 
ture. 


Besides, there are— 


Chemical Exercises with other sections, 4 in summer and 4-8 hours in winter. 

Technical Chemistry, with section B, in 2 hours; especially on manufacturing 
of starch, sugar, vinegar, or brewing, distilling, etc. 

All pupils of the Industrial School have opportunity to learn J’rench, in 5 
classes, 3 lessons a week; English, in 4 classes, 3 lessons a week; history and 
g phy, 14 hours for the 4th class, which all pupils must attend who enter not 
sufficiently prepared in these subjects. 
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Joined with this school, and therefore to be mentioned here, is the 
£0-called— 
3.—ROYAL WORKMASTERS’ SCHOOL. 
(Formerly in Freiberg ; for th®last 15 years in Chemnitz.) - 


It has in view to train millwrights, makers and inspectors of wells 
and water-works, as well as foremen in engine factories and spinning- 
mills. 

.The journeyman-pupil, on adinission, must be at least 16 years old, 
and have worked two years with a master, and produce a testimonial 
from him. 

The course, consisting of three half-year classes, commences on the 
first of October and ends at Easter of the second year—18 months. 
‘The pupil has to pay six thalers for six months; and poor and worthy 
pupils of the school may, as in other schools, pay nothing at all. Books 
and stationery cost about ten thalers per annum. The number of schol- 
ars amounts to 82, with 10 teachers, one of whom, with the title of pro- 
fessor, particularly belongs to this school. It received, in 1862, an 
annual supply from the state of 1,450 thalers. 

The plan of lessons is : i 


Arithmetic....... 

Mathematics and | mechanics, pean plane 
trigonometry, statics) ; 

Mechanics 

Geometry, (stereometpy ) 

Su: veying, (measuring of field and water)... 

Geometrical drawing and projection........... “ 

Natural philosophy and chemistry 

Ornamental drawing eonees 

Architectural drawing.. eee 

Mechanical drawing... ....+.sccsseccsesseeesees see “ 

Construction 

Mechanicat technology 

Construction of mills, (for millers)............+. - 

Spinning and weaving, (for the respective jour- 
neyman-pupils) 

Construction of pipes and wells, (for conduit- 
MASCOTS) ..0.cee covcseees sovscecer soccer coveee occees “ 

GerMman.......rerescece coccee soveee so. ove coccce cocces eoccee 

Book-keeping... - ~ 


The Royal 1 Workmasterd? School in Chemnitz has had from 1855 to 
to 1866, in all, 326 pupils, of whom there were 206 from Saxony, (25 
Chemnitz ;) 55 from Thuringia, 59 from Prussia, 8 from Schleswig- 
Holstein, 8 from Austria, 5 from Russia, 4 from Anhalt, 5 from Wur- 
temberg, 3 from Lubeck, 2 from France, 1 from Bavaria, 1 from Bre- 
men, 1 from America. Of these 326, there were 239 constructors of 
machinery, and iron workmen in general; 52 constructors of mills, mill- 
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wrights and millers; 17 spinners, weavers, and appreteurs ; 18 of va- 
rious trades, as watchmakers, cabinet-makers, founders, tinkers, gird- 
lers, copper-smiths, masons, stocking-manufacturers, gardeners, &c. 
The full course has been passed by 157 pupils. 
There is joined one more school to the Royal Industrial School at 
Chemnitz, a so-called 


4,—BAUGEWERKENSCHULE. — 
(Architectural School for Masons and Carpenters.) 


There are five such schools in Saxony, one of them mentioned as 
being under the same management as the Polytechnic School at Dres- 
den, another joined to the Academy of Arts in Leipsic, and two inde- 
pendent ones in Plauen and Zittau. This seems to be the proper place 
to speak of this class of schools. 

These schools are intended to train good carpenters and mason mas- 
ters, and require for admission the beginning of apprenticeships at least 
for six months. 

The course embraces the time of three winters, (in Leipsic of two,) 
so that in summer the pupils work with their master; only in Leipsic 
and Zittau there is a summer course established for more advanced stu- 
dents. The number of pupils in all five schools was, 1865-1866, 
548 ; (in Chemnitz, 109; in Zittau, 149, &c.) In Leipsic the average 
number in winter is 88 ; in summer, 25-30. 

The expenditure for these schools by the Home Department is, an- 
nually, 7,550 thalers ; (for Leipsic, 1,850 thalers.) On the average, 
the winter-course term of a pupil costs 21 thalers, of which 17%, are 
paid by the state, and 3, by the pupil. The proper pay of the pupil 
is 5 thalers for the term of six months. 

Of the 736 pupils who attended the school in Dresden in the first 25 
years, (1837-—62,) there attended 191 during one winter term, 
200 during two winter terms, 250 during three, 90 during four, and 
5 during five. 

Most of the students repeated the third course, and some, by compul- 
sion, the first or second course. 

Of the 117 pupils last winter in Dresden, there were 87 masons, 28 
carpenters, and 2 stone-cutters ; of whom 51 were journeymen, and 66 
apprentices. 

Of the ten teachers in Chemnitz, (seven in Leipsic and Dresden,) 
one professor is exclusively employed in this school ; another professor, 
common to this and the Workmasters’ School, and the rest employed in 
the Home Industrial School. 
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The plan of studies in Chemnitz is as follows: 


Il. lI. I, 
First W.T. SecondW.T. Third W. T. 
Arithmetic, (quadratic equations) ....00.+0+ 0+ - - 
Geometry, (stereometry) ....+..+0+ seeseseee eveeee 
National philosophy.......eseseeecescseressees one 
Mechanics ....0..000ceee: sescscceeeserses conees socees 
German language ; . 
General architecture...... 
Architectural Arawing.....creccccseseeece severe 
Ornamental drawing. ..... +00 -eeceeseeeseeseeee 
Projection 
Embossing in clay......... @ coveceececscese 
Modelling. 
a gee soocee 

asonry. . 
Carpentry, }e pectively.. * 
Construction, (continuing the course on ma- 
BODY. )...0000e vecsee cooccccce sooce soece socccscoccee 
Designing of architectural plans....... 00.000 
Estimating of thie COStS......00+seccssseces seveee - 


There is an examination at the close of each winter term, when the 
pupil may get a.testimonial from the school of his attainments, in order 
to be admitted to the examinations for masters of architecture. 

The plan of studies in the summer term at Leipsic is: 
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. Architectural drawing, 12 lessons a week. 

. Drawing, (free-hand practice, ) 4 hours. 

. Linear perspective, including construction of shades, &c., 4 hours. 

. Architectural style of middle ages, 4 hours. 

. History of architecture, with regard to masons and carpenters, 4 hours. 

. Reviewing exercises in construction, 4 hours. 

° Felgenemetey and higher equations, with application to architecture, 4 

ours. 

. Guidance to solving problems of arithmetic and construing geometry, 4 

hours. 
9. Doctrine of trade, including laws of exchange, 2 hours. 
10. German orthography and compositions, exercises in field-surveying, 4 hours. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


According to the prospectus of the school in Leipsic, an appropriate 
preparation is obtained in this school for such as wish to continue their 
scientific-technical or artistic-architectural, either in the Polytechnic 
School or in the Academy of Arts at Dresden. 

The Royal Committee of Examination for such architects as are 
trained in the Workmasters’ School, ¢. e., for master masons and master 
carpenters, (bauhandwerker,) consists in Dresden of eight members, 
one of whom is a member of the municipality, (who presides;) one 
the chief professor of the Workmasters’ School; one a master mason ; 
one a master carpenter, with as many substitutes. 

Second Winter Term: 

1. The simple principles of mechanics, with the application of the same to 

architectural subjects, with exercises, 6 hours. 


" 2. Doctrine of construction of buildings in their stone, wood. and iron parts, 6 
ours. 
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3. Agricultural architecture, 4 hours. 

4. Architectural drawing, with exercises in projecting ground-plans, 2 hours. 

5. Doctrine of making estimates of costs, with an instruction in architectural 
law, 4 hours. 

6. German, embracing correspondence with private persons and magistrates ; 
compositions and free discussion, 4 hours. 

1. Book-keeping and laws of exchange, 2 hours. 

8. Modelling and embossing in clay, 4 hours. 


Practical instruction in the Baugewerken does not come within the 
purpose of the institution, yet, as far as is possible in the limited time, 
there are modelling exercises for masons, carpenters, and stone-cutters 
in the workshop of the Institution during the free time and on Sundays. 

The proper course of two winter terms in Leipsic is as follows, 
(lessons, 8-12 and 2-6 :) 


First Winter Term: 

1. Arithmetic, including the elements of algebra, 6 hours a weck. 

2. Descriptive Geometry, Stereometry, and Rectangular Trigonometry, 4 hours. 

3. General Architceture, as introductory to the subject of building materials and 
implements, as well as the purposes, parts, arrangements, requisites, and deficien- 
cies of buildings, 6 hours. 

4. Drawing, both free-hand and geometrical drawing, projections, with the 
principles of the construction of shade, from models and papers, 8 hours. 

5. Architectural Drawing, for learning the needed manual skill in drawing the 
different parts of a building and constructions from papers, and after a given 
scale, 12 hours. 

6. Architectural doctrine of forms, or drawing of the most important arch 
forms, (styles,) with illustrations on the black-board, 4 hours. 

German language, 4 hours. 





8. Modelling and embossing in clay, 4 hours. . 
V.—THE HIGHER WEAVING SCHOOL AT CHEMNITZ, 


1.—History and Object. 


The Higher Weaving School at Chemnitz was founded in 1857, and 
was so prosperous that the town of Chemnitz, assisted by the state, 
erected, in 1865, a large and convenient building for the same, at a 
cost of 26,037 thalers, the interest of which at the rate of 6 per cent., 
(1,562 thalers,) to be paid by the school to the town, (for which the 
latter is bound to keep it in order,) has been guaranteed, and thus far 
paid by the Minister of the Interior. Before that time the state had 
given an annual grant of 500 thalers, of which 260 thalers were ex- 
pended for the hired rooms, so that 240 thalers remained for the ex- 
penditure of the school, which now must be brought up by the income 
from tuition fees. : 





Documents relating to this School. 

1. The Higher Industrial School at Chemnitz, prog of 1867. taining a report on the 
Workmaster School and on the Architectural School ; 2. Prospectus of the same, ap German, 
1867 ; 3. Prospectus of the Workmasters’ School, 1867 ; 4. Mitthei/ungen aber die Baugewerken- 
schule von 1837, bis 1862, pp. 14; 5. Annual reports on the same in the Programmes of the 
Polytechnic School, [twelve ;] 6. Plan of lessons in the Baugewerkenschule at Leipsic, 
(written in oe) 867-1868 ; 7. Prospectus of the same, [do.,] 1867-1868; 8. School laws in 
the same, [do.,] 1867-1868. . 

2 
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The annual expenditure amounts to 3,000 thalers. The pupil has to 
pay for the full year’s course 90 thalers ; for six months, 60 thalers. 
For patterns and the necessary weaving material he has to pay, for six 
months, 10 thalers in advance; if more be needed in that time, he has 
to supply the remainder. But the woven clothes the student receives 
as his property at the end of the course. 

The Directory consists of a member of the municipality, (at present 
the president, Adv. Schmidt,) of a professor of the Royal Workmas- 
ters’ School, and two proprietors of weaving factories. 

The institution is intended to train, by scientific instruction and prac- 
tical exercises, workmasters and manufacturers for all kinds of weaving, 
as well as to impart to young men who will devote themselves to the 
manufacturing trade, either as buyers or sellers, an accurate knowledge 
of manufacturing, and thus the ability of estimating the merchandise. 


For this purpose the school has— 
a. One shaft-room, with 22 hand-looms, and all auxiliary machines 


for spooling, shearing, &c. 

b. One Jacquard-room, with 16 Jacquard machine-looms, and 2 ma- 
chines for stiffening by gumming, (kartenschlag,) spooling-wheels, 
chenille machines, &c. 

c. One machine-room, with a steam-engine and boiler; seven looms 
(kraft) of English and German construction—some with Jacquard ma- 
chines ; one hand-weaving loom ; one spooling machine, and one beam- 
loom (4aum)—all this worth about 4,000 thalers. 

There were in the last summer term thirty-three pupils (seventeen 
foreigners) and four teachers, with one master-weaver assisting in the- 
practical exercises. 
2.—Course of Instruction. , 

The course of instruction one year, in two terms and classes. In- 
struction is given from 8 to 12 A. M., and 2 to 4 P. M. daily, four 
times a week. Each lesson is at least of two hours; in the morning, 


generally of four continuous hours 


First term, (of six months :) 

1. Lectures on weaving material, two hours 

2. Lectures on construction and systems of the various hand-weaving looms, 
and of the auxiliary implements, two hours. 

3. Free-hand drawing, (outlines, designing of patterns,) and chromatics, 
(doctrine of colors, ) four hours. ; 

4. Analysis (decomposition) of potters, making of cartoons, and calculation 
of the respective stuff for hand and-Jacquard weaving, with the appropriate in- 
struction in ‘“‘appretur”’ (finishing) and its machines, eighteen hours. 

5. Exercises in shaft weaving, six hours. 


Second term, (class :) 
1. Composition of patterns for hand and Jacquard weaving, four hours. 
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2. Lectures on mechanic looms, and on the auxiliary machines for mechanic 


weaving, four hours. 
3. Continuation of analysis (decomposition) of Jacquard stuffs, velvets, 


gauzes and ribbons, eight hours. 

4. Drawing, four hours. 

5. Exercises in weaving on looms of various construction, twelve hours. 

The parents of the pupils receive quarterly censuren, on application, 
of the attainments and moral conduct of their sons. 

On leaving school, after having finished the course, the student re- 
ceives a testimonial. The best are honored with prizes or commenda- 
tory testimonials. 
AGRICULTURE IN SAXONY. 


The state grants for agriculture in general 20,000 thalers yearly, 
not including the academies in Tharand and Leipsic, which re- 
ceived each 16,000 thalers. Half of that sum is given to the five dis- 
trict associations, (Kreisvereine,) which they have to account for in a 
regularly drawn up register of annual expenditure; the other 10,000 
serve to pay the expenses of the experimental stations, ( Versuchs-sta- 
tionen,) of the general secretary for the agricultural associations (Dr. 
Reuning, privy counsellor of the government) and their office, of the lec- 
tures in the associations, &c. Of the experimental ‘stations, which were 
first founded in Saxony, séme are kept and supported by government, as 
the one in Chemnitz, joined to the Industrial (Agricultural) School there, 
with 1,200 thalers; another (physiological) joined to the Veterinary 
School in Dresden with 900 thalers; others are aided directly and indi- 
rectly by government, as Pommritz, with 600 thalers; Méckern, near 
Leipsic, with 500 thalers. Farming schools, such as are in Wurtem- 
berg and Prussia, do not exist in Saxony. Having a merely practical 
aim, to be attained by working and school instruction, the former is not 
considered necessary here, and the latter impracticable; likewise the 
supplementary schools for farming, (/fortbildungs schulen,) which have 
sprung up here in the last twenty-five years, and have been partially 
aided by government, were, with the exception of two, given up, and 
left to their own resources. 

Besides the Agricultural Academies,* much reliance for promoting 





* In the session of the Diet in 1867 it was proposed by the deputies, and as good as agreéd to 
by government, that the agricultural section in Tharand should be separated irom the acad- 
emy, and probably transferred to Plagwitz, near Leipsic, in order to be connected with the 
university. Besi Tamr ded here of the agricultural section in the Industrial School 
at Chemnitz, of the Veterinary School, and mention the institution for horse-breeding (the 
stallion being sent thence at proper times throughout the country) in Moritzburg, near Dres- 
den, with a state grant of 30,000 th#ers. 
Documents. 

ity of the Higher Weaving School at Chemnitz ; 2. Plan of Lessons; 3. Letter 
sident of the Directory, Adv. Schmidt. 
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the interests of agriculture is laid by the Saxon government om associa- 
tions. To work through them efficiently, first, a morithly official mag- 
azine for these associations is issued, and edited by the general secre- 
tary, which has been very successful. Also, scientific lectures are held, 
chiefly by chemists, at the experimental stations, without having special 
travelling teachers employed for this purpose, as is the case in other 
countries. Finally, there are Agricultural Commissaries for benefiting 
farms, who are instructed not only to hold lectures in the associations, but 
also to assist the farmers with their advice. This is done by adjusting 
farms, by projections of draining, construction of meadows, &c. Pro- 
prietors of small farms receive this advice gratis. This institution has 
been of great importance, for, by it, model farms in the hands of pri- 
vate parties have been formed in great number, whereas the model 
farms founded by the government in Saxony generally did not realize 
the hopes. 

The associations. are quite independent. There are at present three 
hundred. These unite to form district associations, the committees of 
which are composed of the presidents of the former. Deputies of the 
district associations form the Council of Agriculture, which is a con- 
sulting board fot goverment. Deputies of this council: have to look 
after the interests of the schools, of forestry, natural sciences, horse- 
breeding, and horticulture.* It is not necessary to add that there are 
frequent agricultural exhibitions in the districts and in the country. 

Besides the direct and indirect aid to the agricultural interests of the 
kingdom, the government renders still more important help by provid- 
ing schools where scientific agriculturists can be trained. 


VI.—THE ACADEMY OF FORESTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 
1.—Establishment, Organization and Admission. 
This academy was founded in 1811 by H. Cotta, and established as 
a state institution in 1815. The original building belonged to Cotta, 
and was bought for 7,000 thalers in 1845; but the present house was 
constructed in 1847 at an expense of 45,133 thalers. 
The agricultural section was added in 1830, with 4 students, (in 


1816, 62 students of forestry ;) in 1837 there were 24 students of for- 
estry and 26 of agriculture. From America there were, from 1852 to 





* The botanical garden in Dresden has about Xnewensy 2 five thousand cultivated plants, and 
sends away,.on an av , three seed annually, ee oe nearly the 
same amount. It serves as a scientific and eGueatfonal inothoation and i to any 
visitor. Nearly the same may be said about the botanical garden in the university at at Leipala 

Document. 


Letter from the General Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Reuning. 
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1865, 24 students—14 of forestry and 10 of agriculture ; from England, 
none of forestry, 14 of agriculture. On the average, there have been 
admitted in the summer 28 students, (15 Saxons, ) and in the winter, 
15, (3 Saxons.) 

H. Cotta died in 1844. The present principal is J. Fr. Judeich, to 
whom we are indebted for a presentation copy of the Tharander Jahr- 
buch of 1866. The principal of the agricultural department is Dr. 
Schober; the administration of general affairs, however, is always 
entrusted to the principal of the forest department. Schober, since 
1852, in Tharand, has written the history of the academy to be found 
in the above-mentioned book, which was published at the semi-centennial 
anniversary. 

The grounds belonging to the academy (forest of Tharand, a botanical 
garden, and the farm) cover an area of 10,928 Saxon acres. The 
library consists of 670 books on forestry, 70 on huntsmanship, 719 on 
agriculture, 31 on horticulture, 85 on veterinary science; the rest on 
other sciences, with 65 periodical publications on forestry, 91 on agri- 
culture, &. 

The collection for foresters contains 132 different instruments and a 
technological collection of 390 pieces; for huntsmanship, 63 plaster- 
tables, with game tracks, and a well-arranged shooting stand. The 
agricultural collection has 90 utensils and machines, 98 models, 18 
sorts of apparatus, not to mention the botanical, zoological and min- 
eralogical collections of all kinds. The physical cabinet contains an 
apparatus of 112 ph. machines. 

In the budget of 1864-1866, the annual expenses were estimated at 
14,850 thalers, to which the state (the two academies in Tharand and 
Freiberg belong to the financial department) granted 13,650 thalers 
per annum, expecting an income from the students of 1,200 thalers. 

The expenses were, in thalers, (three English shillings :) 


10,150 for salaries, 950 for the library, 250 for the gardens, 900 for the chemical 
laboratory, 350 thalers to poor students, 600 for the buildings, 200 for the 
furniture, 110 for printing, &c., 370 for excursions, 50 for experiments in the 
woods, 320 for fuel, light, &c., 100 for aiding scientific travels, 500 for agricul- 
tural experiments. 

With the two principals, who are the first professors in their respective 
departments, there are thirteen teachers, seven of whom bear the title 
of professor, and six other inferior officers, with ninety-one students in 
1866. 

Every student in either department has to pay, if a Saxon, 50 thalers 
yearly ; if not, 75 for the whole instruction, besides an entrance fee of 
10 thalers, (Saxons, 63 thalers,) and 3-15 thalers for the use of the 
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laboratory during a ‘‘ semester” or six-months’ term. There are six 
free scholars, six half-free, with stipends, though not as large as in 
Leipsic, but sufficient for the limited uumber of students, who also, gen- 
erally speaking, are less dependent. These stipendiaries receive from 
20 to 50 thalers per annum. Some riflemen of the royal army, if 
they be practically prepared at least for one year in the service of a 
forester, may be admitted as free scholars and receive some aid for board 
and fuel. As in all schools which are supported by the state, the tui- 
tion fee may be remitted to any poor student. 

On admission, each student must be at least seventeen years old, and 
so far prepared as to be benefited by the lectures. It is desired that 
the aspirants should work one year before entering on a farm or with a 
forester. Saxons, who wish to be royal officers of the forest, have to 
produce a testimonial of maturity from a gymnasium, or from the In- 
dustrial School at Chemnitz, or from a real school; in the last case with 
a good mark in mathematics. They must also have worked one year 


with a forester. 
2.—Course of Studies. 


Instruction in either section is divided into two annual courses, which 
must have been completed by such as want to be officers of the forests. 
The professors ‘‘ keep themselves in perpetual intercourse with the stu- 
dents, and superintend their study hours and general conduct.” After 
each semester, summer or winter term, the students receive censuren. 
The Saxons are required to pass an examination at the same time. 

The plan of studies for both sections during the two courses has been, 


since 1857, as follows, (Schober, 1866, p. 98 :) 
First Year. Second Year. 

Mathematics for foresterS...........sse0seseeeeeeeeeee6 D. in 8. _ 
Mathematics for agriculturists.. .......00.cesees0.2 iD 8. -- 
Measuring for foresters in w. 1 aft’n ins. 
Measuring for agriculturists............000+ eoceccces in w. 1 aft’n in s. 
Special mathematics for foresters woes 2 i — 
Mechanics for both sections 2h. in w. 
Architecture, specially for agriculturists....... < 2 in w. 
Architectural drawing 3-4,8s.&w. 3-4,5.&w. 
Natural philosophy...... 000 » weve cence sees covsccee: « in w. a 
Meteorology 2 in w. 
Chemistry, general, with technology in 8. _ 
Agricultural chemistry (doctrine of soil) i _ 
Chemical exercises 2 aft’ns ins. & w. 

Natural history : 
Mineralogy --....00 sessseere 5h. ins. 2 aft’ns in s. & w. 
Min. CXCUTSIONS....00 seee.ceeees sorecesceees sevens _ 
Geog nosy ....+resdreroeeessrreces or seccescceccosoes 3h. ins, 
Botany, general...... sce recess sorseceee sossessseseeeed iD 8, _ 
Physiology Of plants......ssececcccccccrsesssescesseses — 3 ins. 
Botany for foresters........0: sesesessseeseee 2 ins, 
Review of natural history - lin w. 
Excursions eooeee sooosel afternoon ins, — 
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First Year. Second Year. 

ZOOLOGY. ....cccce -c0ee- co-covcscee soqccces ovcccces sosees 3h. io w. _ 
Entomology, (general doctrine of insects)... 1 ins. — 
Entomology for foresters.. ceccccccecccosesess co —= 3 in w. 

ag rave for agriculturists.. sececccecccsomcesece = 2 in w. 

Science of forestry : 

ODOUR soo000 cc eser -borcessecccore ensoes seosnsote in 8. a 
Protection of forests ( forstschutz) ....+ ores — 
Administration of rig grounds (jagdver- 

WAUUNG) .. 200 reresecerseceee seeseeerssccseces sescescess 1 in w. _— 
Cultivation PO CTR Rite 8 Be — 3 ins. 
Improvement of forests, with technology cecece _ 3 ins. 
Management Of forests.............ss0- seesenens sence os 2 in w. 
History of wey. and BAAR TE with . 

literature... ....00.. _ 2in w 
State forest economy, “with ‘the principles ‘of 

POlitical ECONOMY... 20.00 seccerreeceseeeeerseneeeees _ 2 inw. 
Exercises in valuation sie = 4ins, 

. ‘. 1 day ins. _ 
Practical €X€rcises......+0-seeseeeresreesseeeeeeeeeees ) 4 gh in w. a 
Science of agriculture: 
TRC og crcecemnecesens eetccnsn sesoenes » enoussecs 1 in w. oo 
Agricultural \enpiend of plants peccovececcscccced 4in s. a 
Cattle breeding. ... <cccccc. csecccece coves -cocecevcccese 3 in w. — 
Political CCOMOMY ......0. seesceeeeseeeeeeeseseees eeseee a= 4 ins. 
Management Of farms........00sereeceee sosesees soesee Pa 3 in w. 
. . 1 day in s. _ 
Agricultural excursion....... ecee coco eececceces, ove 4-6h. ia w. a 

Veterinary science : 

Exterior or good points of domestic animals ..... 2h. ins. -- 
Anatomy of domestic animals ervccccces cocccecccecs 2 in w. — 
Physiology ss oq tesseebsbeseoedecns = 1h. in w. 
Diseases - Oe. 0a ttlibennateiptepijaven — 2ins 
Regimen (care of health) of domestic animals. — 2ins 
Shoeing of horses... .......ccceesescccess soseseces seeses — linw 

Horticulture : 

Cultivation of fruits and vines............ seesouses _ 2h. ins 
Cultivation of vegetables......... cece seseee eeoeeees “= 2 in w. 
Science of the law for both sections.............. .— 3 in w 


3.—Examination. 


At Easter there is an examination for such as wish to leave the acad- 
emy as graduates, with a testimonial. All who wish to be royal officers 
have to pass the full examination, which embraces two compositions 
written in the last winter term on a subject chosen by the student and 
on another given by the principal. Then they have to show their skill 
in drawing by producing topographical and other forest plans, or an 
architectural or mechanical drawing and the design of a plan; then on 
each branch to answer dictated questions, written within a certain 
time in presence of two professors; and if their writings have been 
approved, to pass an oral examination in mathematics, botany, 
physiology of plants, zoology and entomology, mineralogy and geog- 
nosy, physics and meteorology, chemistry and doctrine of soil, science 
of forestry or agriculture. Three censuren are given, besides those for 
application and moral conduct, in sciences—‘‘ excellent,” *‘‘ good,” 
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‘* sufficient.” The third or last censur, however, is no‘ »"fficient for 
being admitted to the state examination, but they are allo.».d for that 
purpose to pass again the above-mentioned examination after a third 
year’s course in the academy. ‘‘ Volunteers,” as foreigners or Saxons 
who want no employment, may pass the full examination, or, if they 
choose, be examined in single branches, in which they desire to have a 
testimonial of the academy, according to the Regulative for the said 
examinatiow published in 1853. 


VIL.—THE AGRICULTURAL ACADEMY IN PLAGWITZ, NEAR LEIPSIC. 
1.—Statistics. 


The Agricultural Academy in Plagwitz was founded in 1851, in 
Lutzschena, 10 English miles from Leipsic, but, in 1861, was transferred 
to Plagwitz, in the vicinity of Leipsic, and constituted there as a part 
of the university. Most teachers are professors in the university, and 
the students have to attend in both lecture-rooms at Plagwitz and 
Leipsic, distant 25 minutes. The present principal is Professor Birn- 
baum. 

The farm consists of 483 Saxon acres—=1,086 Prussian acres, and is 
the property of Dr. Heine, a rich gentleman, who, by cultivating the 
grounds and covering them with buildings, has nearly joined Plagwitz 
to Leipsic.. The liberal offer of that farm for the purposes of an agri- 
cultural academy was accepted in 1861 by the government. There are 
on the farm a tile kiln, a steam brewery, and near it a manufactory of 
agricultural machines and utensiis. 

The annual expenditure is 5,980 thalers, to which the state grants 
as yet but 1,000 thalers. 

The number of studefits since 1851 has been on the average 46 per 
annum ; in all, 79 from Saxony, 105 from Prussia, 43 from Bohemia, 
48 from Russia, (36 of whom are from the German Baltic provinces, ) 
&e. At present there are 38 students. 

The whole course embraces three semi-annual terms; but for those 
who are insufficiently prepared a preparatory half-year’s course in Plag- 
witz is added. A certain age is not required, but it is desired that the 
student be at least 18 years old, and should have spent at least six 
months on a well-managed farm. 

The pay for the preparatory course in Plagwitz is 60 thalers for the 
following courses: 15 thalers for the semester, besides the different 
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fees to be paid to the professors of the university; from 2-5 thalers for a 
branch of instruction, and 10 thalers for the chemical exercises. 


2.— Course of Studies. 
The preparatory course in Plagwitz is as follows : 


General agriculture, 4 hours, by the principal. 

History and literature of agriculture, 2 hours, by the principal. 

Inorganic chemistry, 4 hours, by Dr. Heppe. 

Exercises in the laboratory, 8 hours, by Dr. Heppe. 

Mineralogy and geognosy, 2 hours, by Dr. Heppe. 

Anatomy and morphology of plants, 2 hours, by Dr. Frank. 

Anatomy of domestic animals, with good points of horses, and shoeing, 4 hoars. 
Book-keeping, 2 hours. 

Surveying, on Saturday a. m. 

Practical agricultural exercises, Saturday, p. m., by the principal. 


Besides, a conversatorium, t. e. a conversational drill, on Thursday 
evening, with all the students and with friends of agriculture, on agri- 
cultural questions, exercises, and excursions, when the principal is 
assisted by several teachers. 

The regular course at Plagwitz and Leipsic is: 


First term, (of six months :) 
1. Cultivation of plants, (soil, manure, meadows, &c.,) 4 hours. 
2. Doctrine of soil, with valuation, 2 hours. 
Second term : 
1. Cuttle breeding, with knowledge of wool, &c., 4 hours. 
2. Feeding cattle, (expenditure. ) 
Third term: 
1. Doctrine of managing farms, (balance between exhaustion and compensa- 
tion of fields, meadows, &c.,) 2 hours. 
2. Valuation of crops, (for buying farms or having them to rent, or, in case of 
employment, for making estimates in due form,) 4 hours. 


This last and most important division combines a review of all the 
subjects before treated. 

All these lectures on agriculture are given by the principal. 

The auxiliary sciences may be studied in lectures at the university, 
viz, on— 


Political economy, 4 lectures weekly, by Prof. Roscher. 

Agricultural chemistry, 2 lectures, by Prof. Knop. 

Exercises in the Agricultural Laboratory in Leipsic, conducted by the same 
professor and two assistants, (hours ad libitum.) 

Experimental philosophy, 3 lectures, in winter, by Prof Zéllner. 

Meteorology, 2 lectures, in summer, by Prof. Zollner. 

Physiology of feeding, 4 lectures, by Dr. Huppert. 

Botany, with excursions, 3 lectures, by Dr. Frank. 

Physiology of plants and use of the microscope, 4 lectures, by Dr. Frank. 

Technology, 4 lectures, in winter, by Dr. Heppe. 

Regimen of domestic animals, 4 lectures, in summer, privatim, and on other gen- 
eral branches, such as mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, zodlogy, &c., by other 
professors. 

3.— Examination. 


There is at the end of each term an examination, (according to the 
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statutes sanctioned by government, ) to which all are admitted who ap- 
ply for it after having studied in the academy at least two terms—one 
year. Before the examination the candidate has to solve accurately a 
problem ia writing at home, but must solemnly declare that it has been 
done without the help of others. Then he has to answer, in the pres- 
ence of professors, also in writing, two questions of less compass than 
the one above mentioned. The oral examination embraces also agricul- 
tural science and the auxiliary sciences, of which, however, the student 
may choose two himself. It lasts two, hours anda half. The pay for 
the examination is 10 thalers, to be half remitted in case the candidate 
does not succeed. 
MINING AND MINER’S SCHOOLS. 
VIIL—THE MINING ACADEMY IN FREIBERG. 
1.—ZHistory and General Observations. 


The Mining Academy at Freiberg was established in 1766. Its 
founders and benefactors were Von Heynitz, afterwards Prussian Min- 
ister, and Von Oppel, President of the Mining Department. Of the 
seven presidents who succeeded Mr. Oppel, the three last may be men- 
tioned above all: Herder, 1819-1838; Freiesleben, 1842; and Von 
Beust, brother of the well-known Austrian Minister, who now leaves 
his place to accept a similar position in Austria. 

The chief office for all miners (the Oberbergamt) in Freiberg, under 
the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, consists of a board of directors 
of the mines in Saxony, (Oberbergrathe,) and has, besides the superin- 
tendence of all mining affairs in Saxony, the direction of this academy, 
so that the president of that board (Oberberghauptmann) is at the same 
time the chief director of the academy. 

To the names of the presidents to whom the academy is much in- 
debted for its prosperity there may be added from the great number of 
professors the name of one, the centennial anniversary of whose birth- 
day was celebrated by the academy in 1850, viz, A. G. Werner, profes- 
sor, 1775; died, 1817. Other celebrated names, together with the 
titles of what they have published, may be found pp. 1-43 of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Academy.” 

The grant for the first establishment amounted to no more than 1,400 
thalers, 1,000 of which were expended for Oppel’s library and collec- 
tions. The expenditure of the year 1766 amounted to 1,535 thalers : 

.470 for instruction ; 623 for library, collections, inspection ; 400 for 
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stipends, (free scholarships ;) 40 for prizes; but in 1867 the expendi- 
ture amounted to 16,567 thalers, (10,278 for instruction and inspec- 
tion; 3,187 for the library, &c.,) 4,567 being the income of the acaé- 
emy, so that the state had to add 12,000 thalers. 

In 1765 the academy was lodged in Oppel’s house, consisting of 
three hired rooms on the ground floor, viz, one lecture room, a cabinet 
of ores, and a room for books and models. In 1792 the house was bought 
for 4,000 thalers. This same house is to this day the academy build- 
ing, but renewed and enlarged by adding the neighboring houses: 
3,526 thalers for a laboratory in 1797; 6,000 for a house and its ad- 
justing in 1818; 1,950 for a house in 1835; 27,280 thalers for de- 
molishing the last mentioned house and a part of the old one, and for 
building on their place a new one; 18,516 for enlarging the building 
in 1857; 8,120 for the metallurgical laboratory in 1862; 9,234 for a 
chemical room in the same year. It is, however, agreed that a new 
building on an open place would have better served the purpose than 
the present arrangement, especially since the light has been obstructed 
- by a large house raised on the opposite side in spite of all offers made 
to the owner of the grounds by the state. 

The library and the fifteen collections are valued at 125,000 thalers ; 
the library at 30,000; the classified collection of minerals, one of the 
five, 35,000 ; Werner’s Mineral Museum, 18,000; for geognosy, 6,000 ; 
fossils, 4,500; for geography, 5,000, &c. It may be worth mentioning 
that the academy has also a sale collection of saleable minerals as old as 
the academy itself, not originally intended as a source of income, but 
valued as a means of intercourse and commerce with other countries, 
and for showing the students the best way of making collections. The 
name of the present administrator of the sale-room is R. B. Wappler. 

There were, in 1866, 13 professors with 51 students. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1766, 1,225 students from Saxony; 782 students from 
Germany, without Saxony; 326 students from Europe, without Ger- 
many; 132 students from America, &c.; total, 2,465 students. 

The students are in part supported by the state, who must be Saxons, 
and are expected to accept no employment in any other country, or if they 
do, to return the pecuniary aid they may have received. They have to 
pay, besides, a matriculation fee of 3 thalers, 6 thalers for the practi- 
cal course, and for academical instruction 50 thalers annually, of which 
any poor student may get, except in the first year, an abatement or the 
allowance to pay it later, besides receiving money from the stipend 
funds; or such as study at their own expense have to pay 6 thalers 
when matriculated, and about 47 thalers annually to the academy, and 
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the different fees paid to the professors for the lectures and exercises, viz, 
mathematics, 20 thalers ; geometry, 20; assaying, 30; mineralogy, 25; 
theoretical chemistry, 25; practical chemistry, 30, &c., annually. 

For admission, the aspirant must be at least 16 years old, and bring 
good testimonials of conduct. The former class of students (Saxons) 
must have a testimonial of graduation from a gymnasium, or the genera] 
course of the Polytechnic School, or the Industrial School in Chemnitz, 
or a Real School; in the last case, as in Tharand, the student must 
have a good grade in mathematics; if not, he has to undergo the 
examination for admission. Those who study at their own expense 
must produce, as the general expression is, proofs of satisfactory prep- 
aration for academical studies. 

The Saxon students are required to wear the prescribed mining dress. 


2.—Plan of Studies. 


The course begins on the first Tuesday in October, and ends with the 
last week of July. The full course is not limited, but usually embraces 
from three to four years. 

The different branches taught by lectures and exercises are— 


1. serge (cubic equations, trigonometry, analytical geometry, ) 4 lectures 
a week. ; 

b. Elements of differential and integral calculus, and the principal part of 
higher mechanics, 4 lectures. 

2. Descriptive geometry, 4 lectures. 

3. Elementary mechanics, in 2 courses: a, general, 4 lectures; 5, mining me- 
chanics, 3 lectures. 

4. Theory of mining machines: Construction, a, general, 2 lectures; 5, spe- 
cial, 4 lectures. 

bs Surveying of mines, (markscheidekunst:) a, general, 2 lectures; 5, practical, 
5 lectures. 

6. Chemistry : a, theoretical, 4 lectures; 5, practical, 4 lectures; 3, analytical, 
4 lectures. 

7. eeeenp general, 4 lectures. 

8. Science of foundries, (eisenhaiten,) 2 lectures. 

9. Assaying, (probirkunst :) a, dry, 6 lectures ; 5, practical, 15 hours; ¢, liquid, 
2 lectures. 

10. Use of the blow-pipe, 2 lectures ; exercises, 4 hours. 

11. Mineralogy, 5 lectures; exercises, 2 hours. 

12. Crystallography, 1 lecture. 

13. Physics, 4 lectures. 

14. Geology, 5 lectures. 

15. Science of fossils, 2 lectures. 

16. Science of the layers (or beds) and veins of ore, (erzlagerstdtten,) 2 lec- 
tures. ' 

17. Science of mining: a, 5 lectures; 5, 5 lectures.. 

18. Soe re 3 lectures. 

19. Rights and laws of mining, 

20. Commercial style for miners, }e lectures. 

21. Book-keeping, 2 lectures. 

22. Drawing, 14 hours. 

23. French, 4 lectures. 

24. Chemical technology, 1, ( civets:} 

25. History of architecture, 2, (private. 
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The Monday of each week is chiefly devoted to descending into the 
mines, visiting the smelting houses, to geological excursions, &c. 
3.—Ezamination. 


The theoretical instruction is, as in the university, given by lectures, 
and the student has the choice. The Saxon students have to pass an 
examination at the close of each year, and to present their journals or 
day-books, in which they are required to register, during the whole 
study-time, their observations on theoretical and practical subjects. 

The students who wish to get a public employment in Saxony must 
pass a state examination, in which no more than three students at once 
are examined before a board of examiners, consisting of the president 
of mining affairs, of one counsellor of the Oberbergamt, one of the 
Oberhiittenamt, chief officer of the foundries, one of the Bergamt, (all 
three chosen by the Secretary of the Treasury,) and one of the examin- 
ing professors. Such students as wish, after their examination, to study 
law in Leipsic, are, if not graduates of a gymnasium, examined in the 
gymnasium of Freiberg before they are allowed to do so. 

The state examination at the end of the course embraces— 


1.—For Miners. 


Mineralogy ; geognosy, with the science of the beds or strata of ores; science 
of mining; elementary mechanics; mathematics; book-keeping; mining law; 
general art of surveying mines, (subterraneous geometry ;) natural philosophy ; 
drawing. Besides, the students have to testify to their diligent attendance of 
practical surveying of mines, general chemistry, metallurgy, eee memes and 
civil architecture, and may apply to be examined also in these four branches. 


2.—For Surveyors of Mines, (markscheider.) 


General and special surveying of mines; mineralogy, limited to the principal 
knowledge of characteristics ; geognosy and science of the beds or layers of ore, 
(erzlagerstdtien ;) mining law; drawing; natural philosophy; science of mining 
and mathematics. 

3.—For Machinists. 


Science of mining; natural philosophy; civil architecture; book-keeping ; 
guest surveying of mines; drawing; higher mathematics; elementary mechan- 
3; construction of machinery. Besides, they have to testify to their attendance 
on the lectures on general chemistry, metallurgy, mineralogy and geognosy. 


4.—For Metallurgists, (hattenlente.) 


Theoretical and analytical chemistry ; dry and wet liquid assaying; use of the 
blow-pipe; metallurgy; natural philosophy; mineralogy; elementary mechan- 
ics; art of cleaning ores, Ne dps 2 book-keeping; drawing; mathematics. 
Besides, they have to testify to their attendance of the lectures on geognosy, civil 
architecture, mining law, and science of mining. 


At the examination they have to lay before the commission drawings 
of a larger size. 
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The oral examination lasts one day. On the second day they are 
examined (a) in drawing, especially in sketching from models, &c.; 
(4,) in making short compositions on given themes, to be done rapidly 
without any help, and may be connected with the drawing exercises, 
by which compositions the student has to show that he is able to explain 
himself appropriately and fully on a given subject without help and 
promptly. The censuren in the testimonial have three degrees—‘‘ excel- 
lent,” ** good,” ‘‘ satisfactory”—for all branches, out of which, with 
particular regard to the respective chief discipline, the principal censur 
is made up, if the student succeeded. 


IX.—SCHOOLS FOR PRACTICAL MINERS, 
(In Freiberg.) 


There are two such schools in Saxony, in Freiberg and in Zwickau, 
the latter for coal-miners, both controlled by the bergamt in Freiberg, 
(with the higher boards, the Oberbergamt in Freiberg and the Ministry 
of Finances.) The former receives from the state about 800 thalers a 
year; the latter was founded and is supported by the proprietors of coal 
mines at Zwickau. These mining schools (bergschulen) of a lower 
rank have in view to train inferior officers, as workmasters, surveyors, 
and sub-inspectors of the (royal) mines. The number of pupils in 
Freiberg varies according to the wants of the government, but cannot 
exceed 60. 

On admission, the pupils must be 17-22 years old, and have had the 
education of an elementary school in plain handwriting, the elements. 
of arithmetic, including fractions, correct writing after a dictation, and 
some skill in drawing, and must have worked in a mine at least one 
year, and continue to work during their studies. Not to interrupt their 
work nor to lessen their wages, the lesson hours are all in the afternoon 
or evening, and arrangements are made with their masters that they 
may, on school-days, ascend, and cease working somewhat earlier, if 
far off from school ; and may, on permission from the principal, without 
loss stay away a whole day in order to descend a shaft somewhere else. 

The course of instruction comprises four years, in as many classes, 
six to seven hours a week. 

4th Class—first year : 


1. German, 2 hours a week. 
-% Arithmetic, (algebra, equations with two unknown quantities,) 2 hours 
week, 
3. Drawing, 2 hours a week. 
3d Class—second year: 
1. Mineralogy, with an abridgment of geognosy, 3 hours a week. - 
2. Geometry and trigonometry, 2 hours a week. 
3. Drawing, 2 hours a w 
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2d Class—third year : 

1. Natural philosophy, elements of, applied ; mathematics, and popular doc- 
trine of machines, 2 hours a week. 

2. Science of mining, 2 hours a week. 

3. Drawing, 2 hours a week. 

lst Class—fourth year : 

1. Surveying of mines, 1st part, 2 hours a week. 

2. . s¢ 2d part, 2 hours a week. 

3. Mineralogical exercises, 1 hour a week. 

4. Book-keeping, 1 hour a week. 

5. Drawing, 1 hour a week. 

The school in Zwickau for coal miners is organized after the pattern 
in Freiberg, with four years’ courses, but with one school day in the 
week. 

For continuing elementary education the attendance at Sunday schools 
(evening schools) is required. 

For their moral conduct, application, and attainments, the pupils re- 
ceive, at the end of the fourth year, a testimonial, which will be of, 
influence on their being employed as inferior officers of the mines. 

Also some smelters, but not more than three, may be allowed to 
attend the mining school without being obliged to take the full course 
of four years or to attend all lessons. They must be recommended by 
the Oberhiittenamt, i. e. chief board, to superintend the furnaces, and 
pass the examination of admission, as required of the mining scholars. 

The mining school had, in the last year, in the four classes, 60 pupils. 

The school receives from the state an annual grant of 902 thalers, 
besides 40 thalers from the district funds. 

There is also a ‘mining school at Altenberg, which, in 1866, had 4 


pupils, who were instructed in six lessons a week. 
X.-STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION AT DRESDEN. 


It was first established in 1834, when the stenographer, Wigard, 
(disciple of Gabelsberger, in Munich,) was appointed by government as 
stenographer for the sessions of the legislature, and obliged, at the same 
time, to instruct gratuitously a limited number of pupils in semi-annual 
courses, one hour and a half daily. In the first course, and until 1839, 
the number of pupils was limited to fourteen. In 1839 the Royal 
Stenographic Institution received its present organization, not much 
altered by the regulative of 1850. In 1840 the number of pupils in- 
creased to 35, in parallel classes of no more than 18 pupils; in 1842 
to 57, &e. Instruction is given by different members of the institution 
in each course, by one chosen always by the government, (Home De- 
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partment, ) who generally receives for it a fee of 70 thalers, in addition 
to his salary, as member of the Stenographic Institution, of 500 to 800 
thalers. 

Instruction is given one hour daily for 8-10 months of the year. It 
embraces the science and rules of the stenographic system, and practi- 
cal exercises in writing from dictation: In each course there are two 
examinations, at the end of the theoretical and of the practical instruc- 
tion. The end of the course is reached when the majority of pupils are 
(1) perfectly familiar with the system (of Gabelsberger) and the steno- 
graphic orthography ; (2,) able to read fluently their own writings; and, 
(3,) have acquired some skill in stenographic writing of discourses. 

The beginning of a course must be duly advertised in public papers 
by the principal. The names of those who have applied, with the ap- 
proval of the president, are to be submitted for decision to the ministry. 
Such as have taken the full course of a gymnasium (college) and of the 
university are preferred. _ The two examinations are held at the time 
appointed by the ministry, in the presence of the principal and of two 
other stenographers; and in case the president has been himself the 
teacher, of some other officer in his stead. 

The number of pupils instructed last year in four courses by four 
teachers was 114. 

Besides, there are Fortbildungscurse, t. e., courses for continuing 
the study of stenography, consisting of a series of practical exercises — 
during the six months. Last year instruction was given in four 
divisions to 130 pupils by the principal, Professor Heyde, who, more- 
over, had to instruct officially seventeen gendarmes. 

In these courses four writing-matches take place, the first of which 
lasts fifteen, the second twenty, the third twenty-five, and the last thirty 
minutes: Practical stenographers are excluded. In the first match forty 
words ate to be written in a minute, and in the last match, seventy to 
eighty words. Every one has to read instantly his writing, to which, 
as well as to the observation of the rules of the system, especially of 
orthography, and to the hand-writing, particular regard is paid in the 
distribution of prizes. The three prizes consist of books, worth five 
thalers, two thalers, and less; but diplomas are added, and the names 
published in the Dresden Journal. Only such competitors have to ex- 
pect a prize who have partaken in the last and two previous matches, 
and have, also, regularly attended the other exercises. Moreover, in- 
struction was given in the Polytechnic School to eight pupils; in the 
Vitzthum Gymnasium, to 14; in the Commercial School, to 18; and to 
several private classes. The rooms were in the State House. 
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Those who wish to know more about fhis very liberally endowed in- 
stitution, with its president, Hasse, Royal Counsellor, the principal, 
Heyde—in all eight stenographers of the first class, of whom several 
bear the title of professor, and three assistants—and about its organ- 
ization, (a,) for the legislative, (of course omitted in this account;) (b,) 
for instruction for the same purpose; (c,) for the dissemination of Ga- 
belsberger’s system, in opposition to the system of Stolze, adopted in 
Prussia and in Dresden, maintained by a small association founded 
in 1852, are referred to the documents given in note. 


XI.—THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF GYMNASTICS. 
1.—History and General Observations. 


This institution was founded by the government (Ministry of Public 
Education) in 1849, at Dresden, and is supported by the same, for the 
purpose of obtaining a sufficient number of able teachers of gymnastics 
in the public schools. The first impulse toward introducing gymnastics 
into the public schools had been given by Prof. Werner, who established 
a gymnastic institution in 1830 at Dresden. This private school was 
closed with the departure of Werner to Dresden in 1839, but it had 
been so far successful for Saxony that after 1837 the government and 
legislature granted a certain sum for the instruction of gymnastics in 
several chief schools of the kingdom. Thus it was that this pen 
School for obtaining teachers was established 17 years ago. 

The new building, considered as a pattern establishment, was erected, 
1863, at the expense of 45,415 thalers, viz: for gymnastic hall, 12,000 ; 
fitting of the hall and of the grounds, with implements, 1,519, 882 
thalers, &c. Its ground-plan may be seen in the document mentioned 
below, with a description of the premises and of the technical arrange- 
ments, pp. 21-28. 

The course of instruction, in which teachers of all kinds of schools 
may gratuitously partake, begins in October, and embraces one year. 
The pupils are as yet chiefly young teachers in the primary schools at 
Dresden, who, after finishing their course, are employed as teachers of 
gymnastics (in most cases not exclusively) at Dresden or other towns 
of Saxony. Occasionally, teachers in other parts of Saxony come to 
Dresden for the purpose of joining this institution. 
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2.—Practical Theoretical Exercises. 


Not to disturb too much the teachers in their school-work, they have 
their gymnastic lessons on the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday, 
when the public schools are closed ; in winter in the gymnasium hall, in 
summer on the gymnasium grounds. The practical exercises are fol- 
lowed by theoretical lectures on the history, systems, and methods of 
gymnastics. Besides, on two evenings of the week, certain hours are 
given to further exercises in gymnastics. In summer, the master of a 
swimming establishment is employed to teach 30 teachers, pupils of this 
Normal School. 

The said gymnastic lessons and exercises, with the principal, Dr. 
Kloss, are accompanied by lectures and exercises in anthropology by 
Prof. Giinther in winter; on two evenings, anatomy and physiology ; 
in summer, dietetics. After the anatomical course, application is made 
by exercising the pupils in bathing-trowsers. Moreover, the teacher- 
pupils may, at other times, attend the exercises of the school-classes, 
(see below,) when they also find opportunity to assist. 

At the end of the course there is an examination, in which all who 
think themselves sufficiently prepared, even if they have not been pu- 
pils of the Normal School, may partake. It consists of a trial lesson, 
of an oral examination on theory of gymnastics and on anthropology, 
and of a practical examination—all this in the presence of a counsellor 
of the Ministry of Public Education, lasting 2-3 hours. A composi- 
tion on a theme given by the Royal Commissary is to be delivered two 
weeks before the public examination. There was another course es- 
tablished in 1860 of four to five weeks, generally in September and 
October, to benefit teachers not residing in Dresden, who either in- 
struct already or are preparing to instruct in gymnastics. They reccive 
leave of absence, and often are assisted by the government in bearing 
the expenses of travel and board. These pupil-teachers have from 4 
to 5 lessons daily, and also pass an easy examination as teachers of 
gymnastics in elementary schools. 

From 1850 till 1864 the full year’s course was taken by 168 pupils; 
the examination was passed by 12 more=180. 

From 1860 to 1864 the short course of 4 to 5 weeks was taken by 35 
pupils, and 6 more were examined as teachers of gymnastics in cle- 
mentary schools=41 persons. 

In the same building, and under the same direction, instruction in 
gymnastics is given to four classes of the Teachers’ Seminary, 67 pu- 
pils ; to seven elacses of the Gymnasium, 294 ; to the first boys’ school, 
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in four classes, 188; and-likewise to four classes of the first girls’ 
school, 167. Other schools have their exercises on other premises. 
The principal is assisted by 10 teachers, several of whom are teachers 
in the respective schools. 


XIL—ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL 
1.—Organization and Admission. 


The Royal Military School at Dresden was reorganized in 1867, after 
the war, and organized like the schools of the same rank in Prussia. 
Formerly it eonsisted of two separate schools, the artillery school and 
the Cadettencorps, both completing the education of their pupils; but 
now a higher academy in Prussia must be attended for finishing the 
professional education, either in Berlin, Erfurt, &c. 

By the new ‘‘ regulative,” the Cadettencorps in Saxony consists of 
six classes, and has (1,) 20 free scholars; (2,) 84 half-free scholars; (3,) 
20 not free scholars—in all, 124. Besides these, ‘‘ volunteers’ may be 
admitted; but, if foreigners, without any claim to being admitted after- 
wards to the royal army. 

For admission to any of the 124 places, the sons of officers of the 
army, killed or invalid, or of such subalterns as have served 25 years, 
and of civil officers of high merits, are preferred to others. 

The aspirant must have completed his 11th year of age, and not be 
over 18 years of age. 

In general the boys must have, if 11 years old, the requisite know- 
ledge of Quinta; if 12, of Quarta; if 13, of Quarta; if 14, of Tertia; 
if 15-17, of Secunda, of a gymnasium, (college. ) 

On admission, every pupil has to pay 100 thalers for a full equip- 
ment, for books, &c.; and to bring with him 12 shirts, 18 pairs of 
stockings, 18 handkerchiefs, 6 drawers, 1 pair of house shoes, 2 white 
cotton night-jackets. 

During his stay every pupil has to pay, (besides 25 thalers for books 
when transferred to III,) annually, (a, ) 50 thalers, if a free scholar ; (6, ) 
110 if half free; (c,) 210 if not free; (d,) 260 if a Saxon “ volun- 
teer;” and, (e,) 300 if a foreign ‘‘ volunteer.” 

2.—Course of Instruction. 
The course of instruction in the Military School embraces six years, 


with six classes, of which, as was said before, VI, (the last,) V, IV, and 
III correspond to V, IV, and III in a gymnasium, II and I to lower 





Document. 


Bericht @ber (report on) die Kgl. Turnlehrer Bildungsanstalt, von Dr. Kloss, 1864, pp. 34, 
(with a representation of the grounds and buildings.) 
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and upper Secunda, with the only difference, that instead of Greek, in- 
struction is given in English and in the elements of a military education. 
It will be, therefore, sufficient to mention the course of instruction in 
the highest class as given in the new regulation. 


1. Religion. (The number of lesson hours is not stated.) 
2. Latin: Written exercises; Livy, Ovid, Virgil. : , 
3. German: History of literature; explanation of dramatic pieces; free dis- 


courses, with a verbal résumé, and debates. Boia, : 
4. French; Translations ; extemporalia ; compositions ; exercises in speaking. 


5. Mathematics: Progressions; logarithms, and their application ; applying of 
algebra to geometry ; trigonometry ; elements of stereometry. ; 
6. English: Oral and written exercises ; free discourses on historical and geo- 


graphical subjects; review of the same in English; reading of poetry. 
7. History: Modern history ; review of universal history ; history of Northern 


Germany. 

8. Geography : Mathematical and physical geography ; review of political ge- 
ography, with particular regard to Northern Germany. 

9. Natural philosophy: Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. 

10. Drawing of — finishing the designs of the survey, 

11. Surveying : Topographical surveying on a large scale ; drawing of grounds ; 
croquiren, 

12. Free-hand drawing. (Not obligatory.) 

Those cadets to whom, in consequence of the examination at the end 
of the course, the testimonial of maturity for ensigncy can be given, are 
presented to his Majesty as ‘‘characterized”’ ensigns, whilst all others 
who do not answer the demands have to perform, in some other way, 
their legal service in the army. 
XIIL—THE ROYAL VETERINARY SCHOOL. 
1.— Organization. 


The Royal Veterinary School was founded as a private school, 1774, 
and in 1780 raised to a public institution, at first only to train squadron 
farriers for the Saxon army ; now, it has in view the education of vete- 
rinary surgeons in scientific and practical knowledge, as well as instruct- 
ing smiths in the shoeing of horses. For these purposes it has, in three 
buildings, a hospital for all kinds of domestic animals; a workshop for 
shoeing ; a zootomical establishment for dissecting animals; an apothe- 
ceary’s shop for learning pharmacy ; collections of veterinary utensils and 
model shoes; a zootomical cabinet, with more than 3,000 preparations ; 
a library of about 3,200 volumes, and a chemical laboratory for experi- 
mental exercises. 

The course of instruction embraces three years, in three classes. The 
pupils of the higher classes receive, as far as possible, lodgings free in 
the institution. There are nine teachers: one professor of the practical 





Document. 
A aus dem (abridgment) Regulatio von Jahre, 1866, far das Kgl. Sachsische Cadetten- 
corps. Dresden, 1867. Pp. 18. 
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veterinary science, and chief of all veterinary surgeons in Saxony; one 
professor of zootomy and zoophysiology ; one apothecary and professor ' 
of physics and chemistry ; one prosector; one assistant in the hospital ; ' 
two in the experimental laboratory ; one teacher of shoeing, and one for 
preparatory lessons. 

The expenditure amounts to 11,310 thalers, of which the state pays 
8,780 thalers. 

The pupils pay 20 thalers annually. They must, for admission, be 
at least 18 years old, and healthy, and either have a testimonial of ma- 
turity from a real school, or have been at least six months in the se- 
cunda of a gymnasium, or pass an examination. Hospitants, or such 
as wish to attend the lectures without being admitted to the practical 
exercises or to the closing examination, are admitted on application 
without the aforesaid requirements. There were in all 39 pupils last 
year, (16 in the highest class;) now, 34 pupils and 10 hospitants ; 
moreover, 17 civil and 10 military pupils in shoeing of horses. The 
course, beginning on the 1st of October, embraces three years—for such 
as have studied in another veterinary school, one year—before being ad- 
mitted to the examination. 







































2.—Ezamination, 
This examination comprises— 5 


1. The shoeing of horses, 

2. Anatomy: Enterology, demonstration of single parts of the body, and mak- 
ing of an anatomical preparation. 

3. Surgery : Performing (by lot) of two operations. 

4, Clinics : Examining und attending one exterior and one interior disease, and 
making a composition thereupon or a report of dissection. 

5. A composition on a given theme, taken from veterinary science, and written 
in the presence of a professor. 

6. An oral examination, embracing all theoretical sciences taught in the school. 


The objects of instruction are divided into three classes, viz : 


A. Preparatory sciences: 
1. General hodegetics. (How to study.) 
2. Composition and elocution. 
3. Mathematics: a, algebra; 5, lower geometry. 
B. Natural sciences : 
1. Botany. 
2. Zoology. 
3. Geology and mineralogy. 
4. Natural philosophy. 
5. Chemistry, inorganic and organic. 
C. Special chief sciences : 
1. History of veterinary science. 
2. Encyclopedia and methodology. 
3. Anatomy : a, general, as brief introduction to physiology ; 5, special ; ¢, pa- 
thological, with regard chiefly to police and judicial veterinary science. 
4. Physiology, taught in its whole extent, but always as a foundation to die- 
tetics and pathology. 
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5. Pharmacology : a, drugs; 3, effects of medicaments ; ¢, preparing of medi- 
caments. The apothecary shop visited. 
6. Dietetics and cattle breeding, with ezterieur. 
7. Shoeing of horses. 
8. Pathology and therapeutics. 
9. Surgery. 
10. Science of operations. 


11. Obstetrics. Te a 
12. Veterinary science for police and judicial affairs; exercises in writing com- 


positions. 

The examination mentioned above, which gives the right to practise, 
was passed by nine students, and two more who had not succeeded in a 
former examination and repeated the same. Two higher examinations, 
in order to be a veterinary surgeon of a lower or higher district, were 
passed successfully by four surgeons. Two persons were examined as 
wilitary farriers. In shoeing, the examination before the royal com- 
mittees in Dresden, Leipsic, Zwickau, and Lusatia, was passed by 195 
persons, of whom 59 smith-journeymen were rejected. 

The direction of the school, the examination of the students, and the 
inspection over all veterinary surgeons in Saxony, as well as the pass- 
ing of judgments, if needed, on all veterinary affairs, are entrusted toa 
Royal Commission for Veterinary Affairs, consisting of a commissary of 
the Ministry of the Interior, (Home Department, ) and of two professors 
of the school, (Haubner and Leisering.) In veterinary affairs extraor- 
dinary members may be added to the commission, according to the 
character of the question, as the general secretary of the Agricultural 
Associations, (the Privy Counsellor, Dr. Reuning,) the Chief Equerry 
of the state, an officer of the cavalry, and the chief farrier of the army. 

As Saxony is divided into many districts, with a physician in each, 
who is appointed by government, (generally with a small salary,) and 
has to serve in all cases belonging to judicial or administrative cogni- 
zance, &c:, so there are several veterinary districts of a larger compass. 

3.—Statistics. 

The annual report of the commission of 1866-67 shows that in that 
year 540 horses, 6 ruminant animals, 13 pigs, 308 dogs, 7 cats, and 9 
fowls—in all 883 animals—have been treated in the clinics of the school, 
442 of which were dismissed cured and 162 in a better state. In the 
itinerant clinics, 1,408 animals were attended. The external clinics 
comprised 234 animals. One hundred and seventy-five animals were 
dissected, ' 





Documents. 

1. Bestimmungen den besuch der Thierarzneischule betreffend ; 2. Unterrichtsplan, (Plan of 
Studies,) pp. 12, with some notes by Prof, Leisering; 3. Laws for the Pupils of the Veterinary 
School, pp. 24; 4. Annual Report on Veterinary Affairs in Saxony for the year 1865, (11th 
year,) by the Royal Commission, by Charles Haubner, pp. 78 
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XIV.—SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


Evening and supplementary schools, for by this name we may call 
all those schools which are intended for practical workmen, apprentices 
and journeymen, who may, without being interrupted in their daily 
work, supply any deficiencies in their general education, and acquire 
some knowledge and skill appropriate to their respective trades. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In this class must first be mentioned the great mass of Sunday schools, 
as they are called here, because instruction is generally given on Sun- 
day afternoon by one or more teachers of the public schools. Those 
which aim at continuing general education are under the care of the 
Ministry of Public Education, (A ;) whilst those of a more industrial 
character are supported so far as it may be necessary and superintended 
by the Ministry of the Interior, (B.) 

1. The Sunday schools (A) founded and supported by associations or 
municipalities received, in 1865, a State grant amounting to 3,035 tha- 
lers—=11,381 francs. There were 93 such schools, attended in the said 
year by 7,021 pupils, with 299 teachers. By the latest account, in the 
annual report of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry in the district 
of Dresden for 1867,* the Sunday schools in the seventeen towns of the 
district (Dresden, Freiberg, Meissen, &c.) had 1,415 pupils, (733 ap- 
prentices,) with 56 teachers, in 46 classes, and 115 weekly lessons. In 
these seventeen towns instruction was given in— 

Drawing......++ cecccccee sesccccee voccesees cocces ce sesceces ¢ ceeceeces ceececees seveeeees 
Modeling ......00: s+ weve cocccs coeceeees cosees cocece cocees cocoon eee tensaeses concent ase 2 
ATithmetic....0e. cece resecccercveces covcee socscecsceccnscocces cocses sucess seeeee cove 
Geometry. .cs. veccesrocccccescccccrccseeecccccee seoees soseece e000 cocsceces covcee coccee 6 
Natural science...... +00 seereveesccecescesenenecees eveees coveetecscoceeee: senseoees 6 
Natural history... soccccsocces+se coccee cocccees toocceces cee cesecceseces + conecoses 1 
Book-keeping 

History and geography.........scccoscccersecceeseeseses soescecce cesses essecens +e 


German COMposition.........00. seceeessccersccecsevees eecceesee ness. oeee etbecees 
Calligraphy ...ccccccceccvess coccee cccces ccceee 00 cosee 


They received from the State 525 thalers, (in 12 towns;) from the 
municipalities, 307, (in 11 towns;) from the guilds, 102, (7 towns;) 
from the industrial-associations, 69, (7 towns;) from a school association 
in Dresden, 147; in Freiberg, 98 thalers; voluntary grants, 76, (in 
‘3 towns;) in all, 1,723 thalers, and expended 1,244 thalers, The 
pupil, in nearly all the towns, pays a trifling entrance fee. To be more 





* There are four such Chambers, in Dresden, Leipsic, Chemnitz, Plauen, besides Lusatia, 
and as many annual reports. The report of Dresden, mentioned above, contains, on 209 pp., 
1, Opinions ; 2, Statéments of facts concerning all kinds of commerce and manufactures, men- 
tioning most accurately the amount of the different raw productions and manufactured goods 
in the district, as well as the railroad and portal commerce, &c.; Schools, p, 188—~195. 
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particular, the Sunday school in Dresden, founded 1816 by a Free 
Masons’ lodge, is supported by an association consisting of 168 members, 
in¢luding 14 guilds and 2 Masonic lodges. It had last year an income 
of 729 and an expenditure of 404 thalers, 377 of which were paid to 
teachers. The school was attended during the year by 256 pupils. 
The entrance fee amounts to one thaler, (in one town } thaler, in one 
town 4, in some } thaler, in others no pay at all.) 

2. The Sunday schools (B) of a more special character are established 
in the manufacturing towns or villages. There were, some years ago, 
20 such schools, with 6,326 pupils and 140 teachers. The annual 
expenditure was then 8,554 thalers, to which the state (Ministry of the 
Interior) granted 3,295. Of these schools, the most important is the 
Sunday school in Chemnitz, founded in 1830, and kept by the Trades’ 
Union, with 1,376 pupils in 1868, who were instructed by 40 teachers, 
n 48 classes, at an expense of 2,200 thalers, to which the state grants 
1,000 thalers and the town of Chemnitz 200 thalers. Lessons are given 
on Sunday A. M., 10 to 12, (20 classes,) and P. M.,1 to 38, (24 
classes. Four classes (book-keeping, history and geography, and 
French) are held in the evenings of week-days from 7 to 9 o’clock. 
The different objects are— 

1. Drawing, in 21 classes, viz: 

a. Mechanical, in 7 classes. 

6. Free-hand, in 7 classes. 

¢. From plaster models, 1 class. 

d. From nature, 1 class. 

e. Architectural, 3 classes. 

J. Ornamental, 2 classes. 

. Arithmetic, in 7 classes, 

. Geometry, in 1 class. 

. Chemistry and natural philosophy, in 1 class. 

. Stenograpby, in 1 class. : 
Book-keeping, in 1 class. 

. History and geography, in 1 class. 

. German language and calligraphy, in 10 classes. 


. German composition, in 3 classes. 
. French, in 2 classes. 


SO DAI Om OO bo 


~ 


There was added to it in 1865 a supplementary school for young 
ladies, as has been already mentioned. They are instructed in German 
correspondence, (2 lessons,) commercial arithmetic, (2,) and in book- 
keeping, (2,) on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 4 to 6. The 
course embraces one year, and is attended on the average by 30 female 
pupils. 





Documents. 

1. Annual report of the Chamber of Commerce in the district of Dresden, 1867, pp. 209; 2. 
Report on the Sunday school in Dresden, on its haif-centennial anniversary, pp. 6; 3. Letter 
of — principal of the Sunday school in Chemnitz; 4. Exposé on public education in Saxony, 
pp. 11. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


To this class of schools belong— 

8. The Commercial Schools for apprentices, spoken of above. 

4. The Ornamental Drawing School, which is joined to the Home 
Industrial School in Chemnitz, and has been spoken of in connection 
with the same. 

The Drawing Schools in Seiffen, &c. 

5. The Industrial School in Dresden. This school was founded in 
1861 by the Trades Union, and embraces four sections, viz: Two for 
apprentices and journeymen, (111 pupils;) one for established trades- 
men, (18 ;) one for female pupils, (12.) The charge for the full course 
is 12 thalers a year; for single branches, 4-8 thalers; balance is remit- 
ted to poor pupils. The school received 200 thalers from the state, 
200 from the town, and 215 from the Trades Union. The pupils are 
instructed by seven teachers in seven classes, 7}-94 in the evening and 
on Sundays. Instruction is given in drawing, four lessons; arithme- 
tic, four lessons ; modeling, four lessons; German, four lessons; calli- 
graphy, one lesson; book-keeping, two lessons; geometry, two lessons ; 
natural philosophy and chemistry, two lessons. There are more such 
schools in Saxony. 

6. The Workingmen’s Association for Education in Dresden has 350 
pupil-members, one-third of whom are less than 18 years old. In- 
struction is given by six teachers: in arithmetic, two lessons; drawing, 
three lessons ; German, one lesson ; French, two lessons; English, two 
lessons ; singing, two lessons; and gymnastics, four lessons. The as- 
sociation receives from the town 100 thalers, and has to raise annually 
600 thalers. 

7. The Mining Schools in Freiberg and Zwickau also belong to this 
‘ class of schools. They are spoken of after the Academy for Miners in 
Freiberg. Another mining school exists in Altenberg, with 4 pupils, 
who are instructed in six lessons a week. 

8. Four Nautical Schools have been established to give the necessary 
instruction for the pilot’s examination. The schools are kept in the 
winter, when shipping on the Elbe is interrupted. They have 40-70 
pupils, who pay one thaler for each course, and thus receive an annual 
state grant of 350 thalers. 

9. Two Music Schools are established and supported by govern- 
ment in two small towns where the chief trade is the-manufacturing of 
musical instruments, and carried on on a large scale, even with America. 
They have about 80 pupils. © 
‘10. Seven Weaving Schools give nearly the same instruction as the 
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two higher weaving schools in Chemnitz (spoken of above) and 
Glauchau, but on a reduced scale. They have about 550 pupils, and 
receive from the state 290 thalers a year. 

11. Two Fringe-making Schools, in Annaberg and a neighboring 
town, have each 150 pupils, and receive a state grant of 350 thalers. 

12. The Tailors’ Academy, in Dresden, founded by an association of 
tailors from all parts of Germany, was inaugurated last year in a mag- 
nificent building, and commenced its courses the 2d of January, 1868. 
Besides the scientific course of one year, with 5-7 lessons daily and 3-5 
hours exercises, for which the pupil pays 100 thalers, (boarding 180- 
240 thalers,) the prospectus mentions five practical lessons from six 
weeks to six months. In 1866 the school had five teachers and 38 pu- 
pils. The institution, with which the school is and has been connected, 
bears, since 1862, the name of ‘‘ European Academy of Modes.” The 
magazine is edited by the academy in German, French, and English, 
with ten different titles: Australian Observer, Season of Fashion for 
Gentlemen, Telegraph, (for the United States and Canada,) ?’ Observa- 
teur, &c. The association consists at present of 14 directors, residing 
in Berlin, London, New York, Paris, Petersburg, Vienna, and 408 
members. The chief directory consists of three members, chosen for 
life, (Miller, in Dresden, the head and soul of all,) and has its perma- 
nent seat in Dresden. The library contains 900 volumes for this special 
branch, and the collections contain all sorts of models, gearing-ma- 
chines, measuring apparatus, and other inventions. ' 

Industrial schools for children who attend the elementary schools. 

Spinning schools in some parts of Lusatia, three of which receive an 
annual state grant of 150 thalers. 

Straw-working schools, three of which receive a grant of 100 thalers. 

Lace-making and embroidering schools have been likewise established 
for children who attend this elementary school, chiefly in the poorest 
parts of the Ore Mountains. There are about 30 such schools, with 
1,600 to 1,900 children, with an annual state grant of 4,000 thalers. 
For all of them an inspector is appointed, who has also the care of 
training the needed (female) teachers. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES AND THE BLIND EN DRESDEN AND LEIPSIC. 


The school in Leipsic was established by Heinicke in 1778, who 
transferred it there from Eppendorf, near Hamburg ; it was one of the 
first, if not the first in Germany. There are 50 boys and 50 girls, 
instructed by 12 male and 2 female teachers. The expenditure is 
13,000 thalers. The school in Dresden has 63 boys and 45 girls, with 
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12 male and 2 female teachers, and now all deaf and dumb persons in 
Saxony enjoy the advantages of education. 

Besides, there is in Dresden an asylum for deaf and dumb girls, 
supported by an association, where a limited number of girls find a 
refuge for life. 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND IN DRESDEN. 


This school was founded in 1809, and has about 111 pupils. The 
expenditure is about 15,448, with an income of 16,042 thalers. The 
funds of the school amount to 42,615 thalers; those for the blind who 
have left the schocl, to 43,000 thalers, and other funds to 46,800 
thalers. Families have to pay 64 thalers a year ; communities, 32 thalers 
for each pupil. 

The preparatory school in Hubertsburg was opened in 1862. It 
has 17 children until their 11th year of age, (the pay is 64 thalers, ) 
besides 3 ordinary male teachers and 3 female teachers. There are in 
Dresden 2 teachers of music and singing, 1 of basket making, 1 of 
rope making, and 1 of shoemaking; in Hubertsburg, besides the 
principal, 1 of bonnet making and 1 of knitting. 


ACADEMIES OF FINE ARTS. 
I.—THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS IN DRESDEN. 
1,— General Observations. 


The Academy of Fine Arts, (Academie der bildenden Kiinste,) es- 
tablished in 1705 as an academy of painting, was, in 1764, changed to 
the Academy of Arts, and received in 1836 its present organization. 
Its administration is entrusted to an academical council, the honorary 
president of which is H. R. H. Prince George. The council consists 
of a Royal Commissary, at present the Secretary of the Treasury, a coun- 
sellor of the government as secretary, and nine professors. The same 
council is the directory of the Academy of Arts in Leipsic. 

There being no special principal of the academy in Dresden, the 
superintendence of studies and discipline is entrusted temporarily to 
one of the professors, who is at present, 1868, Gustavus Heine, pro- 
fessor of architecture. 

The academy consists of two sections, viz, the Academy of Arts, 
(kunstakademie,) and the Architectural School, (bauschule.) There 
are in all twenty-one professors, two of whom are employed mostly in 
the Polytechnic and in the Veterinary School. 

The number of students in 1866 was, in the first section, 95, with 41 
not Saxons; in the Architectural Academy, 41, with 10 foreigners; 
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in all, 136 students, with 51 foreigners. The academy is situated 
on the Briihlsche Terrasse, and at the same place, during three 
summer months, holds its well-known annual exhibition. The income 
from the exhibition is half applied to purchasing good paintings, 
exhibited by Saxon artists, to be placed in the picture gallery; half 
of it to the fund for supporting orphans and widows of artists. 
This fund was- founded without any particular capital in 1836, and 
has increased to the present amount of 25,900 thalers, and in the 
last few years has expended for relief-annually 800 thalers; besides, it 
is worth mentioning, that, for promoting art in Saxony, the state granted, 
in 1858, 5,000, afterwards 10,000 thalers annually for constructing 
excellent monumental works, which grant will probably be continued 
henceforth by the government and legislature. 

The budget of the home department shows an annual expenditure 
for the academy of 18,030 thalers. The students pay an entrance fee 
of 5 thalers, and annually 6 thalers in the lowest class; 10 thalers in all 
other classes. 

Students who have exhibited artistical or architectural works, or 
models of some merit, are rewarded at the end of the exhibition by 
medals or diplomas. One of them receives a (reisestipendium) stipend 
for travelling (to Florence and Rome, and on application to the council, 
to other cities) of 1,200 thalers; 600 for each of the two years for 
which it is granted. The great gold medal is considered of equal worth 
as the stipend. 

The summer term in the proper Academy of Arts begins April 15; 
the winter term, November 1; in the Architectural Academy, October 
1, and in some cases a student may be admitted here on the first of 


March. 
Il.—THE ACADEMY OF ARTS—Kunstacademie.—sEcTION I. 

The full course of the academy has three annual courses, (classes,) 
called, III, the Drawing Hall, (zeichnensaal;) II, the Plaster Hall, 
(gypssaal ;) and, I, (the highest class,) the Painting Hall, (malersaal.) 
Besides those classes, there exist for the higher training of the advanced 
students seven ‘‘ ateliers ;” two for historical painting, I, (Profs. Hubner 
and Schnorr ;) one for landscape painting, (Ludwig Richter ;) one for stat- 
uary, (Hahnet;) one for engraving, (Gruner ;) one for wood cutting, 
(Birkner ;) and one for architecture, (Nicolai.) The collections of art in 
Dresden, of so great importance to the future artists, are too well known 
to be pointed out here. The plan of studies is as follows: 


Lower Class—Drawing Hall—under the Direction of Three Professors. 
Drawing of single parts of the human body and of whole figures from copies; 
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first instruction in drawing from plaster models; 9-12 and 2-4 daily, except 
Saturday afternoon. 


Middle Class—Plaster Hall—under the Direction of Three Professors. 


Drawing from statues and from single parts of them iu plaster casts, and every 
fourth week first instruction in drawing from the living model; 8-12 and 2-4, and 
in some months 5-7 daily, except Saturday afternoon. 


Upper Class—Painting Hall. 


Drawing and painting from pictures and from nature, 8-12 and 2-4 daily, 
except Saturday, only in winter, (October 1 till May)—one professor ; drawing and 
modeling from the living model and from garments, May till the end of September, 
8-10 and 2-4 daily ; in winter, daily, 5-7, (to the end of February )—4 professors. 
The students of this class may attend the course in the lower classes, so far as the 
room allows. 

Ateliers. 


The admission of students in the ateliers is left to the judgment of the 
above-mentioned directory of the respective ateliers and to the academ- 
ical council. The student of an atelier has to attend any instruction 


which the director of his atelier may think appropriate. 
Scientific Instruction. 
a. For all students of the two higher classes and of the ateliers, except the 
students of the Architectural School : 
1, Lectures on muscles and bones, in winter. 
2. Anatomy of domestic animals, especially of horses, in the Veterinary School. 
5. For all classes, except the architects : 
1. Lectures on history of art, in winter. 
2. General history, in winter. 
3. Linear perspective, and the perspective of shade and light, in summer and 


winter, on two days, 8-10 A. M. Vacations, besides the holiday weeks, the whole 
month of August. 


Ill.—-THE ARCHITECTURAL ACADEMY, OR SECTION B. 
( Bauschule.) 
Instruction from October 1 until February 28, and from March 1 to 


August 31. 
The plan of studies is as follows: 


1. Exercises in projection; construction of shades; geometrical representation 
of single parts of a building, of the orders of columns, of ground plans, as well 
as of whole delineations, from approved models; par tall, er construction of 
plans after given programmes ; composing of ornaments, ‘‘ and similaf exercises.’’ 

2. Drawing, with pencil and Indian ink, of ornaments from papers and plaster- 
models; exercises in applying perspective, with painting in water colors, &c. 

3. Doctrine of iron construction, in application to the different kinds of archi- 
tecture, 


These exercises take place daily, 8-12 and 2-5, (in summer 2-4,) 
under the direction of three professors. 
Besides, there are lectures— 


1. On the estimating of the costs of a building (Sawauschldge) two hours a week 
in winter. 

2. Mathematics, four hours in winter. 

3. History of architecture, two hours 


4. Lectures on perspective, two hours f °’™mer and winter 
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The more advanced students, generally after the third year, work in the 
above-mentioned ateliers of Prof. Nicolai, and prepare themselves there 
for the practical application of architectural science. For admission, 
all students of architecture must testify that they have successfully at- 
tended either the general course of the Polytechnic School or made the 
full course of an Industrial or of a lower Architectural School, (bau- 
gewerkenschule, for masons and carpenters, see above,) or at least have 
attained the same knowledge which is acquired in the above-named 
classes or schools. 

For finishing the education in mathematics and in construction of 
roads, bridges, and hydraulic works, the Polytechnic School may be at- 
tended in the higher classes of its professional department. This is, 
however, necessary for all who wish to pass the state examination, 
which has been mentioned, after three years of practical work. The 
instruction in architecture at the Academy of Arts aims at a higher 
artistic education, while all students who want a scientific foundation 
for their practical and technical studies are recommended to the Poly- 
technic School. 

To show the equal standing of the two sections of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and, so far as it is possible, the requisites for a prize work 
of art, (the competitors being from the academy in Dresden and from 
that in Leipsic, the latter, however, having no architectural academy,) 
we add that the artistic branches, which are considered in granting the 
highest prize, (stipend for travelling of 1,200 thalers for two years, at 
600 thalers for each, or the great gold medal,) are set down in the 
‘* Programme on Academical Prizes, 1864,” in the following order: 


A. Architecture. (See below.) 
B. Statuary. (A statue at least 4 feet high, or a haut-relief of two or more figures 


at least 2} feet high, which may be executed in plaster.) 
C. Painting. (A perfect oil painting of history, genre, or landscape, including 
the with at least half-length figures. ) 
D. Engraving in copper. 
a. A copper plate from a historical painting, linear-shaped, at least 120 square 
inches large, from such paintings as have not yet been sufficiently engraved. 
5. Do., a landscape etched and executed by the chisel, of such worth that it 
may be considered equal to a historical painting, and the figures, if there 
. be any on the engraving, at least 2 inches high. 


In architecture, the plan of a building is required which is destined 
to serve a higher purpose than common houses. The director of the 
architectural atelier may propose a certain programme for all competitors. 

The plan must embrace— 


a. The requisite outlines, and, if needed, the topographical plan. 
b. The sketches (elevations, aufschnitte) of the principal fagades. 
c. The transepts (durchschnitte) necessary for illustration. 

d. Details on an accommodating scale. 
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e. A written exposition of the objects on which the organism of the work is 
based, in two copies, one for the Academical Council and one to be laid by the 
side of the exhibited object. 


Il.—THE ACADEMY OF ARTS IN LEIPSIC. 
1.— Organization. 


he Academy of Arts at Leipsic was founded in the same year, 1764, 
with the academy in Dresden, and is placed under the Academical 
Council in Dresden. 

According to the written statements of the principal, Professor Tager, 
it contains— 

1. A copying room, (copirsaal,) in which the students draw from 
originals and make the needed preparatory studies in anatomy. 

' 2. A plaster room, (gypssaal,) where students draw from casts of 
antique statues. 

8. Living-model room (actsaal) and atelier. In this highest class 
the students draw from portraits and living models; also they make their 
own compositions in cartoons and oil paintings. The more advanced 
students of the second class are allowed to join in these studies in winter, 
from 5 to 7 P. M. 

2.—Tuition and Studies. 


The annual tuition fee in the two lower classes is 6 thalers; in the 
highest class 10 thalers; but poor students may, after the first year, 
if provided with good testimonials from their teachers, attend gratis. 

The principal directs the studies of the highest class, and in the 
atelier. For the two lower classes there were formerly two teachers ; 
at present they have but one. 

It appears therefrom that it has no architectural section or academy 
like that in Dresden; but, instead of it, there is an Architectural 
School for masons and carpenters (baugewerkenschule) joined to it, 
(principal architect, Zocker,) as there is one connected with the Poly- 
technic School, at least under the same principal, and one with the 
Industrial School at Chemnitz, though they have separate organizations. 
In regard to these architectural schools see above. 





Documents. 

1. Plans of studies in the two sections of the Academy of Fine Arts in Dresden; 2. Prescri 
tions for students concerning studies and discipline in Dresden; 3. On academical prizes; 4, 
Two testimonials as they are given to students after each six monthly term and to graduates ; 
5. A short account of the academy in Leipsic, written by Prof. Jager. 

‘No. 1 contains many valuable notes, written by Prof. Heine, in Dresden. 

There has been published at the centennial anniversary a festschrift, written by Dr. Weiss- 
ner, the secretary of the academy, which contains its history. 


- 
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THE CONSERVATORIO OF MUSIC IN LEIPSIC 


1.—Gencral Observations. 


This academy of music at Leipsic, sanctioned and supported by the 
favor of H. M. the King, was established at Easter, 1843, with the 
energetic and intelligent co-operation of the celebrated Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. The object is the higher educationin music. The instruc- 
tion it imparts embraces, theoretically and practically, all branches of 
music considered as an art and science. The supreme direction of the 
academy is in the hands of five trustees, who form the ‘‘ dircctory;” at 
present one is the Minister of Public Education, (not as such;) another a 
member of the municipality, &c. 

For admission, the pupils pass an examination to show their qualifica- 
tions for understanding the lectures, and for a successful study of music. 
The number of pupils is at present 146, 91 males and 55 females, with 
14 teachers and one inspector. , 

The fee for the whole instruction (excepting the orchestral instru- 
ments, double bass and wind instruments, for which a moderate extra 
fee is paid) is 80 thalers a year, paid quarterly in advance, besides an 
entrance fee of 3 thalers and one thaler to the castellan of the school. 
There are six free scholarships founded by the king, to be held by 
poor and talented Saxons for one year, which may be prolonged to two 
or three years. All pupils have to procure the instruments, (one piano, 
which may be hired by foreigners,) music and books at their own 


expense 


2.— Studies. 


The theoretical instruction, given chiefly by M. Hauptmann, 1868, 
consists of a complete course on the theory of music and composition, 
which is completed in three years. More advanced pupils, who are at 
once placed in the upper classes, may complete the study in a shorter 
time, but they are required to attend at the same time the lessons in the 
lower classes as reviews. It comprises the following subjects : 

a. Harmony, in 15 classes: During the first year, harmony, and part writing ; in 


the second, continuation of harmony and counterpoint; in the third, continuation 


of harmony, double counterpoint and fugue. 
& Form and composition, in 6 classes : Oral instruction and exercises, including 
vocal and instrumental composition in their various forms and treatment, analysis 


of classical musical works. “ 
¢c. Playing from score: Conducting, with practical exercises. 
d, Italian language for those who purpose to devote themselves to the higher 


branches of solo singing. 
Moreover, lectures on musical subjects, such as the history of ancient 
and modern music, zesthetics of music, &c. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN SAXE-ALTEXBURG. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, on an area of 509 English square 
miles, in 1864 had a population of 141,839, who are almost exclu- 
sively engaged in agriculture. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Saxe-Alten- 
burg during the financial period 1862-64, amounted to 800,343 
thalers. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the min- 
ister of education and ecclesiastical affairs, who is at the same time 
minister of the ducal house. 


1. Primary Schools. Of these there were 179 schools, with 
21,798 scholars, and about 190 teachers; 1 infants’ asylum, with 80 
children. 

2. Sccondary Schools. There is one gymnasium, with 189 schol- 


ars, and 12 teachers; 1 progymnasium, with 183 scholars, and 7 
teachers; 1 higher burgher school, with 191 scholars, and 11 teach- 
ers, besides 7 burgher schools, with two classes ; the Carolinum, with 
4 classes, and 80 pupils; besides several schools of girls, of the 
highest grade and reputation. 
3. Superior School. University students resort to Jena. 
4. Special and professional Schools. 
1 Teachers’ seminary, at Altenburg, with 32 students. 
7 Industrial (fortbildung) schools, with about 350 pupils. 
1 Commercial school, at Altenburg. 
1 Agricultural colony, or asylum, (George § Mary House,) for 
neglected children. 
1 Agricultural winter school. 
1 Institution for the widows and orphans of teachers. 
1 Institution for the deaf and dumb. 

, Belonging to the primary schools, there is the Amelia Institute at 
Altenburg, with 80 pupils; another at Kahla, with 40 pupils; 3 
kindergarten, at Kahla, Ronneburg, and Altenburg, with a total of 
95 children. There are several private schools for young children, 


of great excellence. 
(333) 








SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tuo Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on an area of 816 English 
square miles, had in 1864, a population of 164,527, chiefly engaged 
in agriculture. . 

The total annual expenditure in the financial period 1861-65, 
amounted to 992,169 thalers, of which sum about 30,0) thalers 
were expended for primary instruction, and 8,000 for secondary 
instruction. The annual expense for the salaries of common school 
teachers in 1866, was 72,000 thalers. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the min- 
ister of state, and embrace: . 


1. Primary Schools. Of these there were in 1864, 223 schools, 
with 355 teachers, and 22,609 scholars. 

2. Secondary Schools. There are 2 gymnasia, with 35 teachers, 
and 606 scholars; 2 real schools, with 23 teachers, and 449 scholars ; 
8 higher burgher schools, with 27 teachers, and 1,254 scholars; 2 - 
higher girls’ schools, with 23 teachers, and 256 scholars. 

3. Superior Schools. University students resort to Jena. 

4. Special and Professional Schools. 

8 Teachers’ seminaries, with about 90 students, and about 
25 teachers. 

1 School for architects and carpenters; 1 supplementary school 
for mechanics; 1 school for machine-building,—with 
about 150 scholars, and upwards of 20 teachers. Be- 
sides this great institute, there are several schools for 
mechanics receiving aid from the state. 

1 Deaf mute institute, with 14 inmates. 

1 Commercial school, with 5 teachers, and 110 pupils. 

‘1 Agricultural school. 

1 Music school. 

1 Orphan asylum, at Friedrichroda, founded in 1712. 

8 Kindergarten, with 150 children. 

1 Rescue institution. 

Salzman’s Institute at Schnepfenthal, Dietendorfer Institute, Ma- 
ria Institute at Gotha, have a high reputation. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN SAXE-MEINT: GEN-IILDBURGHAUSEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue duchy of Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, on an area of 933 
English square miles, in 1864 had a population of 178,005, of 
whom the majority are engaged in agriculture, 549 in mining, 1,472 
in porcelain manufactories, and about 8,000 in the manufacture of 
wooden toys. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen in the financial period 1862-65, amounted to 1,845,042 florins, 
of which 16,000 florins were expended for primary schools, besides 
the income (14,000 florins) from the crown lands. The main ex- 
pense falls on the local districts. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the min- 
ister of education and ecclesiastical affairs, (who at the same time is 
minister of justice, who is assisted in the inspection of schools by a 
council consisting of two clergymen, and one layman, who must have 
been a teacher), and include: 


1. Psimary Schools. Of these there were in 1864, 285, with 
29,250 scholars, and 406 teachers :—that is, about 1 school to every 
620 inhabitants ; 102 scholars to every school, and 2 teachers to every 
school. 

- 2. Secondary Schools. 2 gymnasia, with 310 scholars, and 22 
teachers; 2 real schools, with 290 scholars, and 19 teachers; 1 
higher girls’ school, with 50 scholars, and 7 teachers. 

8. Superior Schools. University pupils resort to Jena. 

4, Special and Professional Schools. 

1 Agricultural school, and 4 model farms. 

1 Teachers’ seminary, with 9 teachers, and 52 students. 
1 Industrial school, with about 20 pupils. 

1 Deaf mute institute, with from 15 to 20 inmates. 

1 Reform school, with about 24 pupils. 

8 Public asylums for orphans. 

1 Asylum for the orphans of teachers. 

1 Home for neglected children. 
10 Kindergarten, after Froebel’s method. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN SAXE-WEIMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Grand-duchy of Saxr-Weimar-Eisenach, on an area of 1,421 
English square miles, in 1864 had a population of 280,201, of which 
number 92,702 were engaged in agriculture, 137,603 in industrial 
pursuits, and 9,855 were engaged in commerce. 

The total annual expenditure of the governmert of Saxe-Weimar 
in 1864-65, amounted to 1,658,668 thalers, of which 40,000 thalers 
were expended for primary schoo!s, 25,835 for secondary schools, and 
5,090 for special schools. 

The institutions of public instruction are administered by the min- 
ister of the interior, who at the same time is minister of the grand- 
ducal house, and minister of foreign affuirs. 

1. Primary Schools. Of these there were 678, with about 50,000 
scholars, and about 700 teachers; besides 77 repetition schools. 

2. Secondury Schools. There are 2 gymnasia, with 572 scholars, 
a:.d 39 teachers; 2 real schools, with 337 scholars, and 18 teachers ; 
4 higher burgher schools, with 1,517 scholars, and 35 teachers; 1 
higher girls’ school, with 135 scholars, and 25 teachers. Besides 
these, there are 2 private boys’ schools, with about 200 scholars, and 
38 teachers, as also 2 private girls’ schoois. 

3. Superior Shools. The University at Jena, common for all the 
Thuringen States, with four faculties (theology, law, medicine, phi- 
losophy), had 440 students, and 67 professors. 

4. Special and Professional Schools. 

2 Teachers’ seminaries, with 302 students. 

2 Schools of architecture and carpentry. 

1 School of forestry, and 1 School of agriculture. 

1 Commercial academy. 

1 School of pharmacy. 

1 Institute (Falk’s) for neglected children. 

10 Kindergarten. 

1 Institute for deaf mutes ; 1 Institute for the blind, at Weimar. 
77 Fortibldung, or supplementary schools. 

Orphans, 1,200, are placed in families, and attend the public schools 
with other children. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN WURTEMBERG. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Tue kingdom of Wurtemberg, on an area of 7,840 English square 
miles, in 1867, had 1,778,478 inhabitants, of which number 276,000 
were employed in agriculture, 225,000 in mechanical pursuits, and 
48,000 as day-laborers, dc. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Wurtemberg 
during the financial period 1864-65 was 17,064,236 florins, of which 
226,270 fl. were expended for elementary public instruction. The 
institutions of public instruction are administered by the Minister 
of Education and of Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

1. Primary Schools.—Of these there were, in 1865, 2,168, with 2,721 teach- 
ers and 230,712 pupils. Besides these there were 691 evening-schools, intended 
for further instruction in those branches of study which find a special applica- 
tion in practical life; and 142 infant schools, with 8,953 children. 

2. Secondary Schools:There were, in 1868, 4 gymnasiums, with 635 schol 
ars and 76 teachers; 3 gymmasia with real-school classes, with 1,438 scholars 
and 92 teachers; 5 lyceums, with 574 scholars and 38 teachers; 9 real-schools, 
with 2,006 scholars and 100 teachers—making a total of 21 secondary schools, 
with 4,653 scholars and 306 teachers. 

3. Superior Schools—The university at Tubingen, in four faculties, (theology, 
law, medicine, philosophy,] had 78 professors and 785 students. Besides the 
theological faculty of Tubingen, numbering 331 students, there are 4 Protestant 
theological seminaries, with upwards of 100 students and 26 teachers. 

4. Special and Professional Schools.—3 Teachers’ seminaries, with 230 stu- 
denis and 23 teachers; 1 technical university, with 49 teachers and 468 stu- 
dents; 1 college for the building trades, with 26 teachers and 578 students; 
108 higher trade-schools, with 425 teachers and 8,264 pupils; 1 acadethy of 
agriculture and forestry, with 123 students and 21 teachers; 3 farm-schools, 
with 12 pupils; 523 finishing farming schools, classes, &c., attended by’ 12,040 
persons; 1 veterinary college, with 6 professors and 57 pupils; 1 school of art, 
with 8 teachers and 65 pupils; 1,450 industrial schools, with 52,157 pupils. 

5. Supplementary Schools and Agencies.—W urtemberg has a large number of 
Sunday-schools, infant-schools, orphan asylums, rescue institutions, working- 
men’s unions for debates, lectures, reading rooms, evening schools, recreations, 
savings bank, life and accident insurance, &c. of its members‘and their appren- 
tices, and other appliances for reaching the juvenile population, so that it is the 
boast of her educators that this government has more nearly solved tho problem 
of universal education than any State of Europe. 

22 














SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN WURTEMBERG. 


SYSTEM AND INSTITUTIONS OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Wartemberg, without possessing a system of technical instruction 
under a special ministry, has most of the agencies and institutions 
which are considered desirable or necessary for this purpose in the 
present industrial condition of the population. 

I. There is a system of public schools,.so distributed and admin- 
istered as not only to solve more nearly the problem of universal 
education than that of any other State, but to make special tech- 
nical instructicn practicable and economical. 

The laws forbid the employment of very young persons in factory 
or other labor, unless they have been at school, or can obtain fur- 
ther instruction while so employed; and for this purpose, in every 
manufacturing or mechanical population, there is a special school 
for this class of children. 

II. As an indispensable instrument in technical instruction, pro- 
vision is made for all persons over twelve years of age to acquire 
skill in drawing, by imparting to all teachers the ability to give in- 
struction in this branch, and introduce it into every school of gen- 
eral and special education. 

III. Trade-schools to the number of 108 (varying in their studies 
according to the demand) are so distributed through all the centers 
of population as to meet practically the wants of every trade. 

IV. A College for building trades, with 26 teachers. 

V. A Technical University at Stuttgard, with 49 teachers, giving 
instruction, (1) in architecture; (2) engineering; (3) machinery ; 
(4) chemistry in its applications to manufactures, mines, metallurgy, 
and pharmacy. 

VL. Colleges and Courses for Agriculture, Forestry, and Rural 
Economy generally, including the great institution at Hohenheim, 
three schools of practical farming, a school for gardening, a chair in 
the university, and 360 evening schools, besides practical lectures 
and conferences, scattered through the country. 

VIL. A Veterinary College at Stuttgard. 

. VIII. A School of Art, embracing every facility of drawing, mod- 
eling, landscape, water and oil painting, and statuary. 

IX. Special Instruction in Commerce in the Real Schools. 

X. Central Museum of Industrial Art. 

In connection with the Industrial Museum there is a collection of 
models in aid of instruction in drawing, design, and modeling, and 
a workshop for reproducing them in plaster, from which any article 
on the catalogue can be ordered at the cost price to the molder. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION, 

There are in Wurtemberg the following different sources of agricultural 
instruction ;— : 

1. The royal agricultural and forestry institute at Hohenheim. 

2. Three school farms at Ellwangen, Ochsenhausen, Kirchberg. 

3. An agricultural chair at Tiibingen. 

4. A veterinary school at Stuttgard. * 

5. Apprenticeships on the large private farms. 

6. Agricultural improvement schools, which vary in their aims and methods 
in different localities, viz.: in the winter of 1866-67, one hundred and seventy 
voluntary schools, with three thousand two hundred and sixty-six pupils; 
three hundred and sixty obligatory evening schools in which agricultural instruc- 
tion was given, with seven thousand nine hundred and thirteen pupils, the so- 
called agricultural evening meetings in sixty communities, with fourteen hundred 
and sixty-one visitors, and seventy-eight reading circles, with two thousand and 
thirty-four members. 

7. Lectures by practical farmers and agriculturists, employed by the depart- 
ment to visit different sections, discuss special subjects, and céoperate with the 
local agricultural association in special improvement. 

8. Free distribution of agricultural reports and philosophical experiments 
among agricultural schools, associations, clubs, reading-rooms and libraries. 

9. Special instruction to home pupils in the institute, 

The institute at Hohenheim is by far the most important of these, and was 
the starting point of public interference in this branch of instruction. The 
person to whom it, and therefore the cause of agricultural education not only 
in Wurtemberg but in the world, owes its origin, was Schwerz, who was born 
at Coblentz, June 11,1759. He founded the institute in 1818, and died Sept. 3, 
1828. He brought with him to the school, a system of agriculture based on the 
practice of the Flemish cultivators, a system which has since been gradually 
superseded by one involving larger and more scientific operations. 

The school farms of Ellwangen and Ochsenhausen date as recently as 1842, 
the funds having been subscribed for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the king, and being at his request applied to this purpose. 

The apprentices on the large private farms are, in general, preparing them- 
selves to enter the Hohenheim school. 

The instruction given at the Tibingen university is not only highly scientific 
but very practical in its character, but for a class of students, however, with 
whom agriculture is to be rather a taste than a serious employment. 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY.* 

Hohenheim is seven miles from Stuttgard, the capital of the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, the road lying through vineyards and orchards and royal forests. 
Long before my arrival at head-quarters, it was easy to see that I was riding 
through the fields of the institute. The fruit trees were labeled and numbered, 





* Abridged from Report of Secretary C. L. Flint to the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, on 
the Agricultural Schools of Europe, 1863. 
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the fields and the rotation upon them were indicated by stakes and cards, and 
every thing gave evidence of thrift and skill and scientific management. What 
eapital reads! Nothing but a royal decree could have lined them every where 
with cherry and apple and pear-trees, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach. No fenees mar the open landscape, either along the highway or on the 
division lines; There is a little footpath that leads through the woods, a 
beautiful, shaded walk to Kleinbohenheim. 

Conducted on the same estate, and under the same genefal direction, the 
Royal Institute at Hohenheim consists of : 

1. The institute or school of agriculture, for young gentlemen. 

2. The school of forestry. 

3. The school of practical farming, for the sons of peasants: 

The lands, plantations, gardens:and nurseries comneeted with the old chateau 
(eight hundred and twenty-five acres,) are wholly devoted to the parposes of 
the three establishments, and serve professors as well as pupils for illustration 
and experiment; while the extensive reyal forests (over five thousand acres,) 
in the neighborhood and lengthy excursions made every year, give a wide 
range of observation, especially for students in the management of forests. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT.. 


The Agricultural Institate at Holienheim originated, in a measure, from the 
establishment of the agticultural society of Wurtemberg, in 1817, when the 
necessity of a model farm and an institute of instruction and experiment 
became strikingly apparent, as a means of the development and the elevation 
of agriculture in the estimation of the people. 

The success and popularity of the school founded in 1806 by the illustrious 
Thaér, at Méglin, in Prussia, had no doubt contributed largely to this feeling 
among the agriculturists of Wurtemberg. Thaér’s enterprise was undertaken 
at first on his own private account, and so continued till the year 1819, thirteen 
years after its commencement. It so happened that the introduction and spread 
of fine-wooled or Merino sheep into Nortliern Europe, and especially upon the 
farm at Moglin, hear Berlin, concurred to attract to this private effort a large 
share of public attention, while the reputation of Thaér rapidly grew at home 
and abroad, not only as a eonsequence of the success of his school, but likewise 
from his valuable publications. His school was therefore taken under the 
patronage of the government, as a royal academy, but the management of the 
estate still remained at the risk and expense of the owners, the instruction only 
being paid by the government. This led to a mixed arrangement, the evils of 
which very soon began to develop themselves, and in time to be avoided at 
Hohenheim, where the whole establishment was taken under the control of the 
government, and located upon a royal domain. 

A part of this domain happening, at that time, to be under lease, it was 
necessary to begin the instruction on the small adjoining estate of Carlsliof, 
consisting of only two: hundred and fifty-five acres. A small beginning was 
therefore a matter of necessity, and this was to contifue: till the year 1822, 
when the broad estates of Hohenheim would be at the service-of the institute, 
at the head of which. stood Schwerz, who was placed by the confidence of the 
king in fall control of the property, with only the assistance of a farm inspector 
and two of his pupils. He assumed direction in 1818, with eight pupils, 
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personally arranged every thing, aud even managed the finances of the school, 
which, for the first two years, remained on this simple foundation, as a purely 

In the year 1820, the school for the management of forests, which had 
previously existed at Stuttgard, was removed to Carlshof and placed under the 
direetion of Schwertz, theugh still independent for all the purposes of instruc- 
tion. The greater number of students were then, as they are at present, 
stadents of agriculture,—one hundred and twenty-four agricultural students and 
but thirty-seven foresters. 

The limited number of foresters may be owing in part to the rigorous con- 
ditions of admission to the forest school, the applicants for which must have 
practiced in the management of woods for at least two years under a head 
steward of forests. It was thought that a general connection of instruction in 
forestry with that in agriculture, would have some important advantages, as, 
for instance, for the pupils of the agricultural institute, who are either owners, 
or to become in future, stewards of large estates, in which the management of 
forests would often be of great importance, while the contact of a class of 
students who have to submit toa rigid examination on which their future 
success will largely depend, would be very useful, as an example of good 
conduct and studious habits, to students in the agricultural institute who are 
not obliged to work. It would be a desirable stimulant to exertion. Then the 
union would enable the two to give a wider range to the instruction in both, 
the students of each having an opportunity to avail themselves of lectures, 
which they could not otherwise have, so that the foresters, for instance, could 
get a general knowledge of agriculture, which they would not gain in a special 
school. 

Experience has accordingly justified this change, and the arrangement still 
exists. 

The School of Practical Farming, Ackerbauschule, was begun at the close of 
1818, with ten steut boys of fourteen years of age, from the orphans in Stutt- 
gard and other cities. These boys had but one instructor, who had to keep 
them at work and train them to the greatest possible activity, order, and good 
eonduct. They received to some extent the theoretical instruction of the 
students in the higher institute, but in 1824 they began to have more or less 
theoretical instruction adapted to the capacity of each, and to their future 
designs. This practical school was modified in 1829, when the number was 
extended to twenty-five, and instead of taking orphans as heretofore, the sons 
of peasants especially were to be admitted, between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, who, as they were already familiar with the ordinary routine of farm 
work, could be immediately useful on the farm, and taught the improved 
processes of agriculture in a shorter time. 

They are required to spend three years at Hohenheim, and must be natives 
of Wurtemberg. Their instruction in the theory of agriculture is limited to 
two hours a day. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 
Besides the regular instruction in agriculture and forestry, there are several 
special courses. 
1. A school of gardening was established in 1844 at the same place, but still 
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independent of the others. Six pupils only were admitted into this, and each 
must have attained the age of seventeen years. Each applicant must have 
spent three years as gardener or vintager, or attended the course at a farm 
school, and the garden school aimed in one course to. perfect what had 
previously been begun in the art of gardening and fruit culture. Then, in 
addition, there were established at the same place, special courses for orchardists, 
meadow husbandry, shepherds, and school teachers. 

2. The course for orchardists, which has been continued since 1850, was 
designed for young men of eighteen years and upward, who wished to prepare 
themselves for managers of the fruit trees belonging to the communes or 
parishes, of which there are immense numbers every where around the villages 
and highways of the kingdom. This course lasts from four to five weeks in 
the spring of each year, and a few days later in summer for practice in grafting. 
On account of the crowd of applicants to this course, in the last few years, 
from all parts of the kingdom, it became necessary to extend it to three courses 
a year, with from fifteen to twenty pupils in each, so that now this theoretic 
and practical instruction in fruit culture continues from the middle of March to 
the end of May, and a continuation of the course occurs also in August. 

3. The five weeks’ course upon the technical management of meadows, has 
been continued regularly in the spring since 1855, whenever there has been a 
sufficient number of applicants. It includes the art of treating meadows, field 
drainage, the establishment of boundaries or practice in applied geometry, for 
those who wish to perfect themselves in farm engineering. The number of 
attendants on this course has averaged eight. 

4. The course of instruction for shepherds was opened for the first time in 
1855, and has continued uninterruptedly since, with an average of ten to 
twelve attendants. Applicants are required to be over twenty years old, and 
to have been in practice with shepherds four years. The course takes place in 
February and last four weeks. 

5. To these courses was added another in 1860, for school teachers, which is 
limited to three weeks in the autumn vacations of the public schools. The 
principal object is to provide the means of a continuation of their agricultural 
education, which was found to be needed in many parts of the country. Such 
teachers only are invited to attend this course as have busied themselves on 
their own or on the school grounds, with agricultural labors, in the formation of 
means for improvement in agricultural education. The instruction embraces 
the whole of agricultural labor, with special researches into the imperfections 
and failings which appear in different parts of the country. The number who 
may attend each course is fixed at twenty-five. 

Instruction in the several courses is given partly by the regular corps of 
professors of the institute, and partly by persons from abroad who make a 
speciality of certain pursuits, who go to Hohenheim for the purpose, and the 
arrangement is such that the. pupils during their stay in Hohenheim are occu- 
pied the whole of each day, partly in hearing lectures, and partly in demonstra- 
tions in the field, in the stalls, in the collections, or in excursions, and partly in 
the solution of prescribed tasks. 


OCCASIONAL COURSES. 
In addition to the regular established course, occasional courses are given, as 
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for instance, in 1853, a course upon silk culture, another on bee culture and on 
the nursery business. They took place in the afternoon of each Wednesday, 
from four to six, and were attended by twenty young men, mostly sub-teachers 
or assistants in the schools, In 1855, another course was given upon silk 
culture, designed for the pupils of the rormal schools, of whom one hundred 
and thirty-four attended. A similar course of agricultural instruction was 
given in 1861 for the school teachers in the jurisdiction of Stuttgard, in which 
fifty-two teachers of the public schools engaged. The lectures were accom- 
panied by demonstrations in the field, and in the collections, an afternoon of 
each week, and the design was to prepare the teachers for holding evening 
agricultural schools in winter. And so in 1852-3, on the occasion of consider- 
able changes in the laws regarding distilled liquors, two courses of instruction 
were given to the revenue officers upon the processes of distilling. One lasted 
ten days and the other twelve, and was attended by over sixty officers of the 
revenue who desired the information. And so, also, a vast amount of labor is 
‘done, and information imparted in answer to letters and through numerous 
publications by the professors, all of which widen the circle of influence of the 
institution. 


MEANS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The means of instruction in the institute proper were limited, as already 
stated, at the foundation, to a physical and mathematical apparatus, an outfit 
for the chemical laboratory, and a little natural history collection, for which the 
queen had contributed a thousand florins, and this was confined strictly to agri- 
culture. Still with the small number of pupils it was made the means of 
important instruction in special branches. As for the farm, a greatly improved 
arrangement of lands was adopted over that common in the neigh 
either then or at present. Schwertz, who was born at Coblentz in 1759, and 
who was familiar with the agriculture of Belgium, where it was carried on in 
the highest perfection then known, not only got many improved implements 
from that quarter, but also a skillful foreman who was acquainted with their 
use, and could teach it to others. 

An implement manufactory formed a part of the design, one that should not 
only supply the wants of the farm with the best tools, but be the means of 
introducing the most improved implements into the country, and the institute 
was extremely fortunate in getting the right man for the place, one who had 
been with Fellenberg at Hofwyl, as an implement-maker, and who not only 
answered expectations, but soon won a high reputation for the implement 
branch of the establishment by the strength and goodness of the work. 

In 1852, and each year since, arrangements were made for the purpose of 
securing a more rapid and general spread of improved agricultural implements 
throughout the country, whereby master wheelwrights and smiths were pro- 
vided with an opportunity, by a stay of some six or ten days in the implement 
manufactory at Hohenheim, of becoming familiar by observation, handling, 
drawings, models, &c., with the course of business and the manner of manufac- 
ture there, and the master mechanic took it upon himself to give the requisite 
explanations. Up to this time no less than 77 master smiths, and 58 master 
wheelwrights have availed themselves of this opportunity to perfect themselves 
in their business. 
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But as imperfect and defective as were the arrangements at the outset, at 
Hohenheim, there was one thing that neither the direetor nor the pupils were 
in want of, and that was an earnest love for their work, and an enthusiasm for 
the high reputation of the new institute. It was not the least of the merits of 
Sechwertz that he knew how to infuse such an enthusiasm into all his pupils. 
| Where such a spirit reigns great things are easily developed from small. Forty- 
five years have now passed away, and from the weak seed then planted @ 
strong fruit-bearing tree has developed its wide-extended branches. From eight 
pupils in 1818, the number has increased to one hundred and fifty in 1863; 
and from one great professor the number bas grown to twelve. 

Among the means of instruction presented at the institute may be mentioned, 
what has already been alluded to, the whole management of the farm, with its 
experimental fields, the implement manufaetory, the workshops, the forests and 
bunting-parks, the nurseries, both native and exotic trees, the botanic garden, 
tho tibsary, end the Giferent collections and apparatus designed especially for 
the purposes of instruction. 

The botanic garden was started ‘in 1829, with an area of about ten acres, 
It was intended to serve the double purpose of instruction and ornament to the 
surroundings of the chateau. I spent a good deal of time in the various parts 
of this garden. It is laid out on a generous scale, with an agreeable, park-like 
aspect; groups of trees, ornamental and useful shrubs, parterres of flowers and 
lawns well kept, A part of it is devoted to annuals, where an immense 
number of varieties of wheat and other grains are cultivated; each plot being 
labeled, so that the visitor may know, without a guide, what each contains. 
In another part are the perennials, especially those of economical value. A 
grass garden forms a part by itself, where the different species of grass are 
pultivated in little clumps, each labeled with its scientific and common name; 
while an arboretum of considerable extent is, at all times, accessible for 
students and others. 

The library contains four thousand volumes on agriculture and forestry and 
their auxiliary sciences, and is open twice a week. > 

The collections are very extensive and valuable, more so than at any other 
institute of the kind that I visited. They consist of large collections of soils, 
manures, models of implements, and implements in full size; admirable collec- 
tions of wools, kept in glass cases, among which are complete historical 
colleetions from the sheep kept on the farm for many years back, especially 
ef the most celebrated bucks and ewes; collections of woods, minerals, petri- 
factions, &c.; collections of seeds of fruits, herbariums, pathological and zodlogi- 
cal collections, apparatus used in the Jectures an physies, the chemical labora- 

The following is an outline of the course of instruction:— 

ee ee ee nen Oe 
ebjeets of cultivation and the connection of cattle breeding with eh go 
tions; also instructions upon climates, soils, manures, \Preervaton of rm pro cy 
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soil, ‘ialtipliestion of its, care of seeds, cro} pve ng 
accompanied ion of plas, car in the field. the coll 


2. wp culture. 

3. Meadow cultivation, 

4, @, hop and tobacco culture. 
5. Fruit culture, 
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; 6. Vegetable cultivation. 
%. Breeding of general farm stock--embracing domestic cattle and their 
necessity for man, science of feeding and nourishment, care, uses, multiplica- 
tion, ¢hoice, &c. 
8. Horse breeding, including the structure and anatomy of the horse; with 
the assistance of a large collection of fine illustrations of the different breeds, 
and excursions made to the various royal studs in the ki 

9. Cattle breeding—with demonstrations in the stalls, collections of models 
and cheese dairy. 

10. Sheep breeding, ineluding instruction in regard to wools, demonstrations 
in the sheep stalls, in the wool and model collections, and in the wool market 
at Kirchheimer. 

11. Swine and poultry breeding, accompanied also by practical demonstra- 
tions in the pig-sties and collections. ‘ 

12. Silk cul including the care and cultivation of mulberries, the proper 
buildings, the treatment of silk-worms, &c. 

13. Bee culture. 

14. Practical agricultural instruction—embracing, in general, the duties of 
steward, landed property in its political and legal relations, position, climate, 
soil, farm buildings, &c.; capital, labor, and particularly the organization and 
direction of a farm; choice of objects, estimation of requirements of manure, 
statistics, nourishment of plants, choice of stock, rotation, farm system, division 
of fields, transition from one course of cropping to another, &c. 

15. Taxation of farm property. 

16. Farm book-keeping. 

17. Agricultural technology—this course embraces, a year’s instruction upon 
the manufacture of beet sugar, beer brewing, and the distillery of brandy in 
the winter term, and the manufacture of vinegar, starch, the grinding of meal, 
tile and brick-making, and wine and cider-making in the summer term, with 
the innumerable de connected with each. 

The auxiliary branches include:— 

1. Arithmetic and algebra. 

2: Theoretical geometry. 

3. Trigonometry. 

4. Practical geometry, which includes surveying, land measuring and level- 
_ ing. 

5. Estimation of the value of forest lands, beginning with the cubic contents 
of timber, the growth of single trees, whole forests, &c, 

6. Mechanics and physics, 

%. Chemistry in the winter term, general in the summer, agricultural 
chemistry, with practice and experiments in the laboratory. The lectures on 
agricultural chemistry treat, among other things, upon the composition of feed- 
ing substances, the theory of feeding, &c. 

8. Introduction to geology, the object being to give the student a full 
knowledge of all those minerals alluded to in the lectures on special geognosy, 
— which are of more or less importance as elements in the soil, and in organic 

ies. 

9. Geognosy, science of minerals, composition, adhesion, hardness of rocks, 
their contents of water, air, warmth, &c, Structure of masses of rocks, groups, 
systems, &c. 

10. Introduction to botany and special economic botany, in connection with 
which weekly excursions are made during the summer, in the neighborhood of 
Hohenheim, in addition to which are demonstrations in the botanic garden and 
the collections. 

11. Physiology, anatomy and pathology of plants—their anatomical composi- 
tion; elementary organs—the different forms of cells: the compound organs, 
the structure of the root, the stem, the leaves; microscopic demonstrations— 
life of plants in general, assimilation, secretion; chemical composition of plants 
—the elements, organic and inorganic; the external conditions of plant life— 
influence of heat, light, and electricity on plants &c.; internal conditions of life, 
A pathological collection and a good microscope are constantly used in the 
demonstrations. 
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12. General zodlogy, with explanations by skeletons. 
13. ea a RRR SEE as <n ean meen 


reeds, 

14. Veterinary science, including the structure of domestic animals, with 
practical demonstrations. 

15. National economy. 

16. Laws relating to forests. 

17. Agricultural mechanics—building materials, foundations, structures, &c. 

18. Drawing of plants. 

These courses are so arranged that the pupil can go over their whole range 
in two terms, or one year, if he has had sufficient preparation at the outset; 
but generally it requires the regular course of two years of the institute. 

The course of instruction begins on the first of October, and the first, or 
winter term, continues till the tenth of March, when there are three weeks’ vaca- 
tion, after which follows the summer term till the first of September. An 
examination takes place at the end of each year before the royal commis- 
sion, when prizes are distributed to such as have distinguished themselves by 
industry, good conduct and acquirements. 

The corps of instruction was constituted as follows in 1864: 


Dr. Riecke, professor of mathematics and physics. 

Karl Siemens, professor of agricultural technology and head-director of the 
implement manufactory. 

Dr. Fleischer, professor of geognosy and botany, and director of the botanic 

en. 

Dr. Nérdlinger, principal teacher of forestry, and steward of the hunting 
grounds at Hohenheim. 

Dr. Emil Wolff, professor of chemistry, and director of the agricultural 
chemical laboratory. 

Dr. Rau, professor of agriculture, who lectures upon agriculture in general, 
plant culture, meadow management, vine, hop and tobacco culture, breeding of 
cattle, sheep, and smaller anim 

Dr. Rueff, professor of veterinary science, who lectures upon zodlogy, harse- 
breeding, and silk culture. 

Professor Fischbach, second teacher of forestry and steward of the forests at 
Denkendorf. 

Besides these, there is a teacher of book-keeping, another of national econ- - 
omy and the laws of forests, a director of the garden school, who teaches fruit 
and root-culture, and a head-teacher, Mr. Kik, manager of the farm-school, who 
gives instruction in bee-culture, The farm inspector also conducts some agri- 
cultural exercises on the experimental field. 

These professors are appointed by the king, upon presentation to the Minister 
of the Interior, made by the general council of agriculture. 

The salary of the professors, like the pay of scientific and literary men gen- 
erally in Germany, is very small, scarcely adequate to their support, even on a 
very economical establishment. This accounts for their prolific pens. They are 
compelled in very many, no doubt in the vast majority of cases, to write books, 
prepare articles for the scientific journals, and otherwise to eke out the means 
of a respectable support. : 

The salary of the director amounts to 2,500 florins, $1,025; that of three 
meg each 1,500 florins, $615; one professor has but $533; three others 

ve $492 each; another, $348; two assistant teachers, each $102. 

The students of the higher institute are admitted, after the age of eighteen, 

without examination, on certificate of willingness on the part of parents, and of 
industry and good conduct at the schools hitherto attended, and at any time 
prrsies the year, and are held to-no very rigid discipline, being required to 
attend three of the regular courses every week, which they may select. 
The lectures begin at six o’clock in the morning in summer and at seven 
o'clock in the winter, and end at seven o’clock in the evening throughout the 
sa They continue with only two hours’ intermission for dinner at noon, 
Two lectures, for different sections, are often going on at the same time, 
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INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING IN WURTEMBERG.* 

In response to numerous inquiries from foreign governments, in regard to the 
system of public instruction in drawing in the popular schools, real-schools, and 
trade improvement schools of Wurtemberg, an investigation was ordered by the 
Ministry of the Church and of Education. The results of this investigation in 
regard to the teaching of this branch, so important to the industrial develop- 
ment ofthe country, we now proceed to lay before our readers. 


COMMON OR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ( Volksschulen.) 

Drawing forms no part of the plan of instruction prescribed by the govern- 
ment (Sept. 29, 1836) for these institutions, but is every where an optional 
branch, and its introduction into the school depends upon the action of the local 
authorities. The sole exception to this, is the case of seventeen of the so-called 
“middle schools,” of the Protestant denomination, where it is obligatory. These 
are Volksschulen with a somewhat enlarged curriculum. Apart from these, 
drawing lessons are given out of the regular school hours, on the half-holidays, 
Wednesday and Saturday, and in some places, on Sunday, two hours in the 
week being assigned to them. In the country, these lessons are given during 
the winter only; in cities in the summer also. No pupil is admitted to them 
before his eleventh year. 

In 1866, instruction in drawing was given in connection with 184 popular 
schools of the Protestant faith, and to 5,767 pupils, for the most part boys. Of 
those belonging to the Catholics, the number had risen to 134 at the beginning 
of the year 1868, (Jan. 1,) 25 of which were in the larger cities, (Oberamtstadte,) 
18 in smaller cities, and 91 in the villages. In some of the smaller parishes of 
the cities, (Stadtgemeinde,) the pupils of the Latin and popular schools unite to 
form a class in drawing, these being the only cases in which different institu- 
tions unite for this purpose. 

There is at present (1868,) no prescribed graded and methodical system of 
teaching this branch, the thoroughness of the instruction being secured, how- 
ever, by regular inspection and certain extraordinary drawing courses for the 
teachers, to be described farther on. Linear and free-hand drawing is taught, 
and in some boys’ schools of an advanced character, geometrical drawing also. 

The teachers employed are the drawing-masters of the trade improvement- 
schools in those cities where such a special class of instructors is employed; 
where this is not the case, and in the country, that regular or irregular teacher 
in the primary schools who is best qualified for this purpose. 

In regard to the salary, extra pay for this service is generally given by the 
commune, for which purpose it receives a certain annual subvention from the 
Government, only, however, in years when the exhibit at the treasury is favor- 
able. In the villages this extra pay amounts to about twenty florins (Rhenish,) 
but is proportionably greater in the cities, where however the duties of teaching 
drawing and the additional pay are very often connected with the trade im- 
provement schools. In some parishes, there is no extra pay, and the hours of 
drawing lessons are included in the thirty hours per week required of the 
teacher. 


e * From the Supplement to the Wurtemberg Staatsanzeiger, May 22, 1868. 
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The preparatory instruction for the teachers of the popular schools is gener- 
ally imparted during the regular course at the normal echeols. Since 1860 this 
course has been extended by the addition of a three to six months’ drawing- 
course to the regular period of study, to be free of expense to the twelve most 
gifted members of the class, The continual improvement of the teachers is 
secured by the following arrangement, Every year there is held, in different 
cities, terms of four to six weeks under the charge of the best drawing-masters, 
to which those teachers in the popular schools are summoned who either have 
already given drawing lessons or are about to begin them. The instructions of 
those to whom these classes are confided are that they are not only to recall 
what has already been learned by their pupils, but to assiduously endeavor to 
improve their method of drawing. They receive suitable pay from the govern- 
ment, and the teachers summoned to attend are allowed 1 florin and 20 or 30 
kreutzers daily for their traveling expenses, from the same source. The system 
has worked admirably, particularly within the experience of the Catholic school 
authorities ( Oberschulbehérde.) 

The cause of drawing-instruction in the popular schools has been very essen- 
tially furthered by the biennial visits of inspection to which they, as well as the 
real and trade improvement schools, have been subjected. This inspection is 
conducted in the following manner. On the day when the visits of inspection 
of a real or trade improvement school are made, all those teachers of the pop- 
uler schools in the surrounding district where drawing is taught, resort thither, 
in order to lay the work done by their pupils before the Commissioner, who 
examines them and points out their defects, giving such advice, correction and 
instruction as may seem to him demanded in the several cases. 

The Commissioner reports to the upper school authorities, especially in regard 
to those teachers who, in his opinion, should be summoned to the above-men- 
tioned courses. Another incidental benefit of the labors of this Commissioner 
is that the school authorities have prevailed upon those communes not pro- 
vided with the proper helps (books, &c.) to instruction, to procure them. The 
great drawing-book of Professor Herdtle, with explanatory text, has been intro- 
duced into all the Catholic and most of the Protestant schools, this being partly 
due to the Central Board of Trade and Commerce, by whom the publication of 
the work was undertaken, and by whom it was distributed to the poorer par- 
ishes, half or all of the price being deducted. The studies of Deschner in Heil- 
bronn are also used, having been commended for some of the schools by the 
inspectors, and the old, imperfect studies are every where laid aside. 

The further experience of the inspectors will soon be sufficient to justify the 
fulfillment of the plan, now being perfected, of publishing an elementary and 
properly-progressive work, containing such studies, both for free-hand and linear 
drawing, as shall answer the wants of the popular schools. 


REAL-SCHOOLS. 

As in other branches of the real-school course, there is for the drawing 
classes a different organization in the different orders of institutions, namely the 
lower, with one, two or three classes, which include pupils as far as the four- 
teenth year, and those with seven or eight, with pupi's between eight and six- 
teen years of age, giving special preparation for the Polytechnic. In the latter, 
the higher real-schools, each of the first six classes covers a year; the seventh 
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and eighth, each the same, two years, namely from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth. The real-schools with three elasses begin with the eighth year, and 
give two years to each class successively; those with two, at the tenth year, 
and give two years to each class, while those with one class extend from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth. 

In ali these sehools, instruetion is given in both geometrical and free-hand 
drawing. It is im every ease considered am essential part of the course, and 
those communities among whom any branch of industry has been. developed to 
@ certain degree, regard it as particularly important, and foster it with jealous 
care. 

The regular age at which the lessons are begun is eleven, as‘it is considered 
that the defective development of the physical and mental organization would 
render an earlier introduction to the study fruitless; which, indeed, experiment 
has shown to be the case. The pupil is first initiated into free-hand drawing. 

The courses are continued until the pupil leaves the school, making the num- 
ber of years tive im the higher institutions, and three in the lower. In the 
former, four hours in the week are given to the subject; in the latter, three, 
although in particular communities, one hour more or less is the rule, aecording 
to local circumstances. 

Geometrical drawing is commonly entered upon a year later, and is pursued 
during two hours a week, except at the very first, when another hour is appro- 
priated in order to secure the laying of a good foundation. This branch is; 
however, not pursued in the one-class schools; which are generally located in 
the poorer parishes, and in which one teacher has the simultaneous charge of 
several divisions. 

The aim is very diverse in the different institutions, since there is no one of 
the branches of study in which the different capabilities of pupils are so evi- 
dent as in this. Instruction addressed to all of them at once is possible only 
at the very beginning. For with every step in advanee,. the special talent of 
each becomes more prominent, and the task of the teacher then is to pay that 
attention needed in each individual case, without neglecting those explanations 
which ought to be addressed to the whole class ina body. But the difference 
in the character of the assistance in different cases,. is less objectionable than in 
other departments of instruction. ‘ 

In regard to progregsion in the lessons, and the end to which it is sought to 
conduct the pupils, the following may be considered as a fair average example 
of the method adopted in different schools : 

A. Free-hand Drawing. 

(a.) From studies.—1. Elementary free-hand drawing. Simple, plane, recti- 
linear figures; simple, elegant outlines: of leaves, vessels, and other objects, for 
the most part from drawings. made on the blackboard. 2. More difficult out- 
lines from studies; parts of the body, heads, &c: 

The object aimed at in working from studies is a correct outline. 

(0.) From casts—3. Outlines’ from reliefs; 4: Shaded drawings-from reliefs; 
for practice in shading, studies are used. 65. Outlines and shaded drawings 
from casts: 

The aim is, in this part of the course, the correct drawing of a cast in point 
of light and shade. 

The higher real-sehool can conduct pupils through the whole of this course, 
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but in the lower class of institutions studies only are used, and with these the 
instruction is often carried no farther than the first part, the copying from draw- 
ings on the board. The copies most used are those in Professor Herdtle’s 
work, as edited by the Royal Trade School Commission. 

B. Geometrical Drawing. 

For details upon progression and the aim given to the courses, the reader 
may consult the ‘Programme of Instruction in linear drawing in the classical 
and real-schools of Wurtemberg,” by the Upper Councilor of Studies, Fischer. 

The aim of this course is to give the pupil certain information, skill and 
habits, and to cultivate his taste. He is therefore (1) to learn geometrica 
terms, that he may understand a drawn and explained geometrical figure; (2) 
to cultivate order; neatness, exact and neat execution; (3) to acquire sureness 
and rapidity in the use of instruments, and in the application of practical points 
intended to facilitate certain processes (praktische Handgriffe wnd Vortheile ;) 
(4) to become acquainted with the rectilinear and curved geometrical figures, 
the knowledge of which is particularly important to an artistic, scientific, tech- 
nical or esthetic cultivation, in regard to their elements and the modes of 
drawing them. The subjects of instruction include, therefore, on the one hand 
the elementary exercises, as drawing a straight line through two points, con- 
tinuing and equally dividing straight lines, drawing parallel lines, describing 
circles and arcs, bisecting arcs and angles, drawing perpendiculars to other 
lines, using the protractor and reduced scale, drawing tangents, constructing 
equilateral triangles and regular polygons, &c.; on the other hand, the complex 
figures which are formed. by combining the lines, angles, &c., studied in the ele- 
mentary exercises, and arranged as follows: 

(a.) Figures may be executed with the ruler or compass in such a manner as 
to necessitate the use of the free hand to complete them, the direction of the 
lines being indicated by points or tangents. 

(®.) All problems should also be exhibited in a completed condition, to afford 
the means of comparing the pupil’s work. 

(c.) They ought to clear up difficult points in scientific geometry, or present 
forms important in industry, or ornaments drawn from classic, Gothic or Arabic 
work. The teacher, by properly placing and explaining the studies, by watch- 
ing the pupil during his work, by criticising each completed piece, and by careful 
direction of individuals in regard to the minutiz of their tasks, must conduct 
and give animation to the work as a whole or in parts. 

The stages of the course are— 

1. In the first, easy figures, with application of the first elementary exercises, 
are drawn in pencil, and shaded with India ink. (Three months, but longer if 
the study of geometrical forms is entered upon.) 

2. In the second, larger sheets of paper are provided, and the drawings are 
completely shaded with India ink, care being taken to distinguish the different 
lines. (One year.) 

3. The figures drawn in the third stage call for the use of all the various ele- 
mentary operations; they are always connected with higher geometry; the 
pupil is allowed to make use of a text, or, where necessary, of a sketch. (Nine 
months.) 

4. In the fourth stage, the pupil is required to construct certain figures, of 
which he has the measurements only, or perhaps some few explanations from 
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the teacher. These are geometrical studies particularly useful in drawing, the 
reduction of figures to another scale, the measurement of angles by employing 
continued fractions, regular quadrilaterals, the higher theory of circles, deter- 
mining the centre of gravity, ornaments, Gothic carving and inlaying, rosettes, 

: &c. He is to draw these by methods based on his own scientific knowledge, or 
from empirical means invented by himself. 

5. The fifth grade embraces (a) higher curves, to be constructed, produced, 
provided with tangents, &c., by the pupil himself; (+) drawing of plans; (c) 
ground and outline drawing, with a constant view to parallel perspective. 

The fourth and fifth grades are reserved for the upper real-school. 

The text-book used in these exercises is the collection of studies for geomet- 
rical drawing by the Superior Councilor of Studies, Fischer. There has appeared 
(1867) a third edition of this work, although it is not yet completed beyond the 
third grade of the course; it was drawn up on commission from the Department 
of Classical and Real Schools of the Ministry of Religion and Education. Of 
course other means to illustrate the course and assist the teacher are not ex- 
cluded. : 

Both the collection of studies for free-hand drawing published by Professor 
Herdtle, on commission from the Royal Commission for the Trade Improvement 
Schools, and the last named collection of studies, have been published and their 
method particularly recommended. Since, however, general instructions are 
much less valuable than proper personal suggestions in which the merits of the 
method of the teacher addressed are recognized, and his errors pointed out, 
regular visits of inspection have been offered. ' 

The arrangement of the rooms where drawing is studied varies much, accord- 
ing to the pecuniary circumstances of the communes, since on them falls the 
greater part of the expenses of the real-schools. - 

Sometimes the ordinary school-room is used without particular preparation 
of the desks, or with certain provisions, frames to hold the copies or models 
being placed upon the lower tier of seats or in some cases let down from the 
ceiling. In all the higher real-schools and many of the more important of the 
lower class, special rooms are provided for the class, with a northern light, 
many and high windows, so arranged that a regulated light shall fall from the 
left without interruption upon the work of each pupil. The plan of the room 
is such that the teacher can get at any one without disturbing the others. The 
drawing is done at small tables, or, in case models are used, broad tables, with 
curtains provided to make a suitable background. Three-legged stools are 

* used for chairs, and simple supports are provided upon which the paper can be 
laid. : 

The communes receive assistance from the State, which gladly contributes a 
larger or smaller sum, according to the needs of the case, towards fitting up 
these apartments. 

The instruction is generally intrusted to the principal teachers, (Hauptlehrer,) 
each professor teaching his own pupils, or the most capable in the whole corps 
instructing several or all of the classes, exchanging with the others some of the 
other branches previously taught by him. 

In all of the higher real-schools, however, and in some of the lower, espe- 
cially in cities where the need for instruction in this branch is felt by those not 
members of these institutions, and evening and Sunday improvement-schools 
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are founded, specially educated drawing-masters are engaged, who either devote 
their whole time to the school, or, and this is often the case whet they teach 
only one branch of the art, fill some other profession at the same finie, as that 
of architect or artist. 

The training of the teachers is most commonly obtained at the Polytechnic, 
sometimes also at the university. It is part of the examination of the candidate 
for a teachership in schools where realistic branches are taught, he being re- 
quired to. show— 

1. In geometrical drawing—skill in the use of instruments and in’ the execu- 
tion of geometrical drawings. He is besides required to execute a drawing, 
solving some problem in descriptive geometry, with the addition of a desigha- 
tion of the process of solution. 

2. In freevhand drawing, he must be able to execute correct and elegant out- 
lines from models, and must understand the treatment of shading. He must at 
the same time exhibit a portfolio of drawings from his own hand, and give oral 
explanations in regard to them. 

Improvement courses are instituted for those teachers who need them, held 
during the holidays or during furloughs granted for this purpose, extending 
from six weeks to several months. They must devote all this time to study at 
the Polytechnic, the winter building school, or in the so-called open drawing: 
rooms, which are fitted up in several cities to meet the needs that may arise in 
the local industries, and are under the supervision of the professors or superin- 
tendents there stationed. For this purpose they receive a varying subvention 
from the Government. They are directed not only to cultivate their own skill 
in drawing, but to acquire the art of conducting a course in a properly pro- 
gressive mamner, and to do this they must visit the drawing-schools held by 
the best teachers and the different classes for pupils of different ages. 

The correct and advantageous method secured by these means is carefully 
regulated and supported by regular biennial, or, where necessary, annual visits 
of inspection ordered by the Department of Classical and Real Schools, in con- 
junction with the Trade Improvement Schools Commission. Every teacher 
sends, in response to a@ certain special scheme of interrogations, an annual 
report, containing a full catalogue of his pupils, a report of their general prog- 
ress and what they have accomplished, of the obtaining of new apparatus for 
which there is special provision in the budget of the commune, details in regard 
to his own studies, changes in the school-rooms, and all similar matters. This 
report is placed in the hands of the inspector before his visit, in order that he 
may use it as a basis for determining the condition of the school and the results 
arrived at; he then adds what he himself has observed and the changes which 
to him seem necessary, addressing his remarks to the upper school authorities, 
who then take the proper steps. The inspectors are taken from the most ex- 
cellent drawing-masters in various institutions, but the inspector of the scientific 
studies in single schools may always; if he chooses, examine the condition of 
instruction. The visits are always previously appointed, the place and day 
being indicated in a scheme published at the beginning of every year. To 
insure conformity in the inspection system, conventions of the inspectors are 
held at intervals of several years, to discuss their experiences, and to decide 
upon the principles which are to guide them in giving corrections and advice 
to the teachers upon their method, the selection and purchase of apparatus, 
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their improvement, and similar matters. At this conference are present also 
members of the upper board. To them is due the impulse whence originated 
the publication of the studies of Herdtle and Fischer. 

As an additional means of elevating and invigorating instruction in drawing, 
must be mentioned the exhibitions of the works of pupils, held for the most 
part at the close of the tour of inspection or of the school-year, and by limited - 
districts or occasionally by the whole country. They serve the purpose of 
awaking the interest of the public, especially that part of it engaged in indus- 
trial occupations, to bring what has been accomplished by single teachers before 
the eyes of their colleagues, to arouse a healthful emulation among them, and 
by the more or less numerously attended conventions of teachers held in con- 
nection with them, to afford the most rapid means of rendering universal all 
improvements in the system of instruction. 


TRADE IMPROVEMENT SCHOOLS. 

Instruction in drawing is given in all of the trade improvement schools, of 
which there are at present (1868) 122. The number of hours per week given 
to this branch differs at various places from one and a-half to forty-four, the 
last being the case at the evening improvement school at Stuttgart, and the 
minute division of the courses affords to the single pupil the most unbounded 
opportunities for taking part. In many of the smaller country schools, drawing 
is taught only on Sundays, before and after church service; in other schools, 
partly on Sundays, partly on week-days, partly on both, always in the evening, 
and in some institutions it is prolonged throughout the whole year, although 
scientific instruction is, in these establishments, given during the winter months 
alone. In fifteen of the most prominent improvement schools, which have 
their own drawing-masters, there are so-called “open drawing-rooms,” (offene 
Zeichensiile,) where the teacher remains during the greater part of the day in 
order to oversee those pupils who wish to spend the whole day in drawing or 
modeling, and to give advice to proprietors of industrial establishments in mat- 
ters connected with art-work. 

The course varies, in different localities, according to local circumstances, 
especially in view of peculiar industrial needs. General remarks must be lim- 
ited to the following: 

Free-hand drawing.—In this department the pupil begins with thorough in- 
struction in drawing outlines from Professor E. Herdtle’s book of elementary 
free-hand studies. When the beginner has had sufficient practice in this, he 
goes on with shaded ornament drawing after Weitbrecht, or after French 
studies, and when he has had a little practice in shading, passes to plaster mod- 
els taken from the elementary series of the illustrated catalogue of the Royal 
Commission. The mode of further progress depends upon the particular char- 
acter of the pupil and ‘the ability of the teacher to conduct him farther. In 
many cases the attempt to conduct him as far as inventing art designs for man- 
ufacturers has proved successful, which is the ultimate point to which free-hand 
drawing is carried in the trade improvement schools. 

Linear drawing.—Instruction in linear drawing is parallel to that in free-hand 
drawing, and must be preceded by the study of geometrical forms unless the 
pupil is already acquainted with them. He is not to pass into the study of 
design as connected with particular employments, until he has become ac- 
quainted with geometrical drawing. 
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Technical design (Fachzeichnen.)—The study of design as applied to particular 
industries is, in the larger schools, preceded by a course of perspective. It is 
exceedingly varied, since every pupil seeks that which he will need in his own 
future employment, and in the larger schools, such as those in Stuttgard, the 
course is divided into many specialities, particular courses being given for 
builders, mechanicians, saddlers, locksmiths, &c., by persons connected with 
those branches of trade, and with great success. In order to satisfy the great 
demand for proper studies for these various departments, the Royal Trade School 
Commission has ordered such to be prepared for builders and furniture-makers, 
and for locksmiths and mechanicians. These can be obtained at W. Nitzschke’s, 
in Stuttgard. Additional studies for special trades appear from time to time. 
Very useful are the studies for mechanics, by Réssler and Fink, published at 
Darmstadt; also the Gewerbehalle of Baumer and Schnorr, published by Engel- 
horn at Stuttgard, sometimes contains very useful studies, so that this journal is 
taken at all the more important drawing-schools in the country. 

Instruction in modeling in clay, wax, plaster or wood is, in most of the trade 
improvement schools where there are capable teachers, given together with the 
drawing lessons. In this branch many of the schools which are connected with 
industrial establishments, and where sufficient time is allowed, have accom- 
plished much. 

In order to provide more apparatus for the drawing and modeling schools 
than can be obtained in the regular market, the Central Board of Trade and 
Commerce has added a special workshop for models to the collections at the 
Royal Industrial Museum; here are prepared the models figured in the above- 
mentioned illustrated catalogue. There is also, besides the library connected 
with the Museum, a circulating library, (die sogenannte Wanderbibliothek,) con- 
sisting of technical and art works of all classes, which are sent free to teachers 
at their request, and allowed to be used by them for a considerable period of 
time. 

The instruction is imparted in most cases, especially in the smaller improve- 
ment schools, by the teachers of the elementary and the real-schools, who 
receive special pay for this extra service. In larger schools, the architects of 
the cities yndertake to give instruction in technical design. In about twenty 
cities, regular drawing-masters are provided for the improvement schools, to 
whose superintendence the above-mentioned open drawing-rooms are intrusted. 
The pay varies much, according to the circumstances of the locality and of the 
individual; however, the just principle every where prevails that the pay for 
instruction given in the day-time shall not be so high as for evening lessons, 
since these are far more fatiguing. Teachers who give drawing lessons in addi- 
tion to their other occupations, receive from 40 kreutzers to 1 florin 20 kreut- 
zers the hour, while the salary of the regular drawing-masters, who must be in 
the school-room the greater part of the day, reach from 600 up to 1,200 florins. 
According to article 3 of the law of February 18th, 1868, concerning the lega- 
conditions of those connected with the service of the Department of Church 
and School, it is possible that pensions will be allowed to instructors of the last 
class. 

The improvement of the teachers is, in the case of those from the elementary 
and real-schools who give instruction in the improvement schools, secured by 
the plan already detailed. In many cases a particular method has for several 
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years been adopted with great success, to obtain drawing-masters with special 
preparation for teaching technical drawing. This is, that young people of talent 
are enabled, by proper assistance from the State treasury, to study at the Poly- 
technic or at art-scheols, generally for a term of years, during which period 
they spend a certain time, about the half of every day, in a workshop devoted 
to some artistic branch of industry. Experience has shown that this combina- 
tion of zesthetic cultivation and practical art employment is very successful, 
since these teachers, who during the period of their artistic cultivation stand in 
close contact with practical industrial life, are particularly well adapted to exert 
upon their special trade an elevating influence. 

The rooms for instruction in drawing are generally the usual school-room, 
frames to hold the studies being placed on the lower tier of benches. In the 
larger improvement schools, however, rooms are specially devoted to the pur- 
pose, being provided with drawing-tables, seats for modeling, and arrangements 
for drawing from the cast. Those institutions not possessing such rooms make 
every endeaver to obtain them, since methodical and successful instruction can 
be given only when the rooms are properly arranged. For evening instruction 
the apartments are lighted with gas or petroleum, experience having shown that 
there is no difficulty in drawing from casts in this light. For those communes 
who are to fit up new localities, a model plan has been drawn up and distrib- 
uted by the Royal Commission of Improvement Schools. 

The inspection of the drawing courses in the improvement schools is regu- 
lated in connection with that of the real and elementary schools. The inspectors 
for all three classes of schools are the same, and the mode of proceeding is es- 
sentially the same as already detailed in the preceding cases. 

Triennial Exhibition of Results. 

The triennial exhibitions at Stuttgard of the works of the pupils have been 
found very useful in elevating the character of the instruction in drawing and 
modeling. The different institutions of the country are represented in this 
exhibition. Not only does the Board of Inspection gain a vivid idea of the 
character of the instruction imparted in individual schools, but the teachers, 
who are all summoned to be present, have the opportunity of comparing the 
efficiency of their teaching. 

A convention is held at this time in which the exhibition is discussed, expe- 
riences and criticisms interchanged, and improvements suggested. The com- 
munes also, who send many of their representatives to the exhibition, become 
more zealous as they see how much other communes have accomplished, learn 
to appreciate the value of a knowledge of drawing, and especially become con- 
vinced how much can be done in the evening courses, and are ready to make 
sacrifices for the improvement of their schools to which they would otherwise 
not easily have been induced. 
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MUSEUM OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 

In connection with the Royal Institution for Trade and Commerce at Stutt- 
gard, there has been established a Museum of Industry, with the general aim of 
improving the industrial condition of the country by exhibitions of machinery, 
the rough material and modifications made by manufacture, and at the same 
time afford facilities for study accessible to workmen and the public generally. 
It embraces: 

1. A Museum proper, which is rich in specimens of German and foreign man- 
ufactures, and with specimens and models of useful machines and implements, 
designs for ornamentation of all kinds, arranged in a systematic manner accord- 
ing to the various trades—for mechanicians, builders, joinc.s, coach-makers, 
workers in ivory, bronze, all kinds of metals and earthen-ware, needle-workers, 
weavers, book-printing, photographers, etc. etc. 

2. A Trades’ Drawing School, which artisans can attend, using the collections 
for their own special calling, and also to enable teachers to perfect themselves 
in the various styles of drawing, especially the industrial. Instruction is given 
without cost to those who wish to use the acquisition in their own professions. 

. 8, A Chemical Laboratory, which is annexed to the exhibition for the ptur- 
pose of making experiments in analysis of ores, or in testing colors or any new 
discovery, or in any application of chemical agents or processes to the arts. 

4. A Library and Reading-room; the first embracing the most expensive 
and most recent publications connected with art, commerce, and manufactures; 
and the last supplied with the leading periodicals in different languages relating 
to industrial and economical subjects. 

5. A Weaving School, in which there are almost every variety of loom, the 
uses of which are explained, and facility in their management acquired. 

6. A System of Loans, by which any movable specimen, model or design 
can be sent to any part of the kingdom to be studied or copied. 

The institution, in all its departments, is accessible to artisans without cost, 
and to any visitors by paying a trifling fee. It is much resorted to by work- 
men, and its various models, and patterns of printing, embroidery, and weaving, 
and illustrated books, are loaned to manufacturers in different parts of the king- 
dom, several copies of such as are new or in demand being secured, that their 
immediate use in the institution may not be abridged. The institution has an 
annual grant of 90,000 florins from the government, to be expended in new 
acquisitions. . 
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SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Illustrated by the Example of Wurtemberg 

With the above title,* J. Scott Russell, Esq.,a member of all the 
prominent societies of Science and Art in England, and who has had 
large opportunities of forming a sound judgment on the subject on which 
he writes, has addressed a volume to the Queen, and through her to the 
People of England, on the necessity of a systematic technical education 
to continue the country of his birth, his residence, and his labor—the country 
of his pride and his hopes—in the way of a permanent progressive 
development in material, moral and intellectual well-being. The author 
fortifies his arguments and draws illustrations mainly from the experience 
of Wurtemberg and Switzerland, and introduces his condensed and tabu- 
lated statement of the technical institutions of the former kingdom by 
the following remarks : 

INTRODUCTION. 

“I WILL now proceed to develop in their practical details the organiza- 
tion of the great institutions with which foreign nations have been provided 
by their Governments for the technical training of their youth. It will be 
highly instructive to notice how these great educational colleges extend 
over all the divisions of society, high and low, embrace every kind of occu- 
pation, and aid every branch of industry. As the example of an educated 
nation, I might have taken the symmetrical and perfectly organized insti- 
tutions of Prussia, or those of a country boasting a personal freedom equal 
to, or greater than our own, like Switzerland. But I think it may be more 
useful to us to see how much more is done than in our country by some of 
the smaller unpretending States; by some one of those little kingdoms of 
which we English know little, care less, and rather despise. I might take 
Nassau for example, or Baden, or Hanover, and show how these countries 
have been covered by a network of institutions for the intellectual nutri- 
ment and moral training of their subjects, and how I have found in them 
all a degree of intelligence, culture and moral well-being, which have 
seemed to me admirable and enviable. 

But the nation which I select for. the purpose of this Chapter shall be 
Wurtemberg ; I select it as a model nation on a small scale, and therefore 
more easily studied and more readily comprehended ; and as it contains 
only a population of 1,700,000, or one-twelfth of England, or one-twentieth 
part of the United Kingdom, we can readily see what would be the pro- 
portion of similar institutions in England or Great Britain which should 
enable us to say, by a simple act of multiplication by twelve or by twenty, 
what would be the number of technical universities, trade colleges, and craft 
schools, which would provide as well for the people of Great Britain as the 
little kingdom of Wurtemberg has already been long provided for. 

These model institutions of the kingdom of Wurtemberg have the 
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advantage of great symmetry and continuity. There is at the summit for 
professional men :— 


1. The Polytechnic University of Stuttgardt, which is meant to educate 
the highest classes of professional men. Among these are the modern 
professions of civil engineers, mechanical engineers, and architects. There 
is a course for the mercantile and commercial classes. There is a course of 
chemistry, with its applications of the chemical arts and manufactures, and 
there is a course of general superior scientific and literary education for 
professors, lecturers, and men of leisure. 

The building appropriated to this purpose forms one of the piles of - 
finest modern architecture in Stuttgardt. There are no less than fifty-one 
professors and teachers, and besides the usual lecture-rooms and studies, 
there are a chemical laboratory, a physical laboratory, mineralogical 
museums, laboratories for constructive experiments, - plaster-modelling 
rooms, mechanical work-shops, wood-modelling rooms, rooms for drawing, 
a botanical garden, and an astronomical observatory. To appreciate the 
value of such an institution, and its fitness for giving in detail all the pre- 
liminary knowledge which a professional man ought to have before he 
becomes the pupil of the master who will introduce and train him to prac- 
tical work, the reader must consult the detailed plan of it given at the end 
of this Chapter. 

2. A second, and even more remarkable educational institution, is the 
school for the building trades, also in Stuttgardt. It is a complaint con- 
tinually made, and with justice, against these technical colleges, that the 
scale of education is too large, and its quality too ambitious, to form any 
but the highest class of members of any technical profession or trade; that 
the more ordinary and numerous members of these trades and professions, 
who equally require a thorough practical training, find themselves insuffici- 
ently educated even to enter the technical university, and without leisure 
to devote to it the long and continuous time necessary for its courses. A 
narrower course is wanting for foremen and clerks of works, and even for 
directors and managers of small sections of trades, and it is desirable that 
the humblest craftsman should be able to get such education as, with 
intelligence, diligence, and probity, should enable him to rise to distinction 
and skill in some one thing. 

For these great and wise purposes some of the most distinguished 
directors of the technical university, after many years’ experience of the 
value of such education to skilled craftsmen, and the incompatibility of 
giving the highest and broadest education, equally with the narrowest and 
humblest, in the same institution, represented to the Government the ex- 
pediency of forming a new school, intended for building crafts and trades- 
men of the rank immediately under the professional men and skilled 
masters of the technical university. That was accordingly established, 
and succeeded so quickly and so completely, that it became necessary to 
erect quite as large and as handsome a building, and to devote quite as 
large a staff to that purpose as to the original polytechnic university ; 
it is now one of the most remarkable and meritorious schools on the 
Continent. The men whom it was especially designed to help in their 
trades were stonemasons, bricklayers, and carpenters, to be trained for 
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future master-builders, lower class builders to be trained for master- 
builders, constructors of public works, subterranean works, and con- 
structors of reservoirs; constructors of water-works, river-works and 
mill-works, and land, surveyors of the first and second class. The 
general workmen whose education it undertakes are plasterers, tilers, 
roofers, joiners and carpenters, glaziers, turners, decorators, ornament- 
sculptors, modellers, engravers, smiths, gold and silver workers, gardeners, 
and husbandmen. Its great merit is its perfect adaptation to the wants of 
each separate class of persons. For young men who are much employed 
in winter, and less in summer, it provides summer courses of study, and 
gives them vacation in winter, and vice vers@. It has classes in the early 
morning, the same at mid-day, and the same over again in the evening; 
and the hours of the different classes are so timed, that the pupil may 
attend many or few hours of the day, and still obtain the studies he 
requires. 

This school is presided over by the most distinguished architect of 
Wurtemberg, with no fewer than twenty-eight professors and masters 
under him. Systematic courses are provided for those who can go through 
the education required to obtain certificates of competence; and their 
estimation of its value is proved by the fact that the school is crowded by 
exactly that class of men whom it was intended to benefit. 

8. The next class of institutions are wisely situated not in the me- 
tropolis, but in the country, and they are distributed throughout the 
districts. They are schools for country occupations and trades, and are 
called “ agricu!ture and forestry establishments.” 

- There is first a great institution at Hohenheim, with twenty-one 
masters. Itisdivided into the farming schoul and the gardening school, 
and special agricultural courses. It has under it three practical farming 
schools in three different districts, and each school has under its care 400 
square miles of territory. A large brewery is attached to one of these 
establishments, and there are subordinate schools distributed throughout 
the country. There are also winter evening schools in the villages, and 
the practical result is, that last year, in 523 places, 12,040 persons enjoyed 
the privilege of agricultural instruction. 

Supplementary to the agricultural education of the farmers is an in- 
stitution for the study of the anatomy, physiology, training, and diseases 
of animals ; it is the veterinary college of Stuttgardt. Attached to it are 
an hospital, in which last year 775 horses were treated; a cattle hospital, 
in which 826 animals were treated; a dog hospital, in which 213 animals 
were treated; asmithy, in which 4000 animals were shod. 

With such upper schools for the technical training of the people, 
it will be readily imagined that there must bea complete organization of 
upper and lower schools leading up to them, otherwise these higher 
schools could not be filled with fit pupils; and as they all require prelimi- 
nary qualification, tested by an entrance examination, the preparatory 
schools are indispensable. There are accordingly eighty-eight colleges or 
public schools, separated into the two divisions of classical and of science 
schools. 

In the classical schools there were last year 4565 pupils, and in the 
science schools 4734 pupils; showing how evenly the two classes of schocls 
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provide for the two classes of pupils. These are also divided into twosub- 
divisions, upper and lower, called gymuasiums and lyceums; and in-the 
acience schools, a school and a college, or real school and science college. 

Immediately below these are the public elementary schools, and 
establishments for private instruction; and, auxiliary to these, technical 
schools of the humblest kind, in which girls are taught their business as 
housekeepers, and. boys are trained to the simplest duties of life. 

‘When it is considered that these establishments are for the education 
of only 1,700,000 people, less than an eleventh part of the population of 
England alone, without Ireland or Scotland, it leads to the startling con- 
clusion that England, to supply her people with a technical education as 
good as that of the little kingdom of Wurtemberg, should have 11 en- 
dowed technical. universities,each with 49 masters and accommodation 
for 468 pupils, or that in all there should be in the technic:} universities 
of England more than 5148 technical students. .That we should have 11 
building-trade schools or colleges with 26 masters in each, and in each 587 
pupils, or on the whole more than 6457 students. Of higher trade schools 
there are in Wurtemberg 108 in 89 towns and 19 villages, so that to equal 
that, in England there should be higher trade schools established in 979 
towns and 201 villages, making in all 1180 schools. In these schools are 
6453 pupils under 17 years old, and 1811 over 17 years old, making a total 
cf 8264 pupils. These are taught by 425 masters. To do as much in Eng- 
land, we should have 4675 masters, teaching 90,904 children. 

To know what the enormous sacrifice is which a nation. must make 
to accomplish this moral and intellectual revoluiion, be it known that the 
expenditure of the State amounts to 2s. 7d. per inhabitant! 

Probably nothing will convince the English people better of the value 
of such education than to inspect for themselves the nature of that educa- 
tion, the numbers and classes of people who avail themselves of it, and 
somewhat in detail what it all costs. 

The following statement has been compiled from the accounts of the 
Minister of Education of Wurtemberg, and will, I trust, enable the Eng- 
lishman to put & money as well as a social value upon the systematic 
education which I desire to see given to Englishmen of every profession, 
trade, and craft :— , 
Table of the System of Universities, Colleges, and Schools for Technical Edu. 

cation in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
1. TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY IN STUTTGARDT. 


This consisted, in the year 1865-66, of a Mathematical division, with two classes and 
one merchants’ class, and a Technical division with two trade schools. 
I. Teachers; 
20 head-masters, 13 trade and a 4 under-masters, 6 ushers, 6 
private teachers— together, 49 
se my +4 and Students; 
the Winter term 1865-66, 468, of whom 163 were in the Mathematical and 305 
in the Technical division. In detail’ there were— 
In the Cl. Cl. Arch. ‘sa an - “end Chem. ’ 
™rade classes. L Il. Sch. Sch. Sch. Total. 
Natives é 16 65 49 16 52 348 
Strangers . 16 5 12 21 » 13 83 120, 


32 7” 6 9 at 85* 468 
* Remark.—Of the 85 students of the Chemical school, 81 were employed in the 
laboratory 
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Of the 120 strangers there were from— 
Switzerland, 20; Austria, 19; i, Bingland, 6: Russia, 12; Baden, 11; Prussia and 
_Grand Duchy of Hesse, 6; E France and Saxe-Meini: n, 3 each; 
“Hamburg, Ho taly, the United States of America, and Java, 2 each ; 
Belgium, Caba, the aod i of Hessen, Hesse Hombu . Oldenburg, 
Palestria, Schleswig Holstein, Sweden, Turkey, Duchy of Wal eck, each 1. 


According tothe ey =ny of - seen —_ were sons of— 
Servants of the Sta ° 
Other pubjic serv: ae . > ° 
Followers of trade, and merchants oil e . 
Followers of agriculture e 
Followers of other professions (artists, doctors, &c.) e 












Slenfes ! 





The average age of scholars and students was, on the Ist of October, 1865, in— 
The Merchants’ Class. cL LL Ci. I. Technical Division. 
16 yrs. 6 m. 17 yrs.2m. 18 yrs.2m. 20 yrs. 2m. 


With regard to p eparatory education— 
Of the 1°3 scho'ars of the Mathematical division, including the merchants’ class, 













there were educated— 
At the Wurtemberg real and upper schools - 114 
At humane institutions (seminaries, qienaateme, lyceums, he. Bis = 


At other schools or private institutions 







Of the 305 students of the Technical division there entered— 
From the Mathematical division 112 
From the lower Technical institutions (out of which 4o were e out | 

of the Mining schools) a 
From the other Technical schools . 
From other institutions (real schools, gymnasiums, universities) ° 
From practical professions (arcHfitects, mechanics, a, 

lithographers, shopkeepers, officers) ° - 












#\ 2 ie 





B.—In the Summer term of 1866 tye whole number of students and scholars was 
893, of whom 149 were in the Mathematical and 244 in the Technical division. In detail 







eer In th cl Ol. Archit. E Machi: Ch 
n e le le rc. n achine em, 
Merchants’CL I Il. sch Sch. Sch.” Total. 
Inhabitants . . 9 64. sb 39° «209 
Strangers . . 10 9 7 16 i 13 23 94 
19 3 8 G6 6 41 63* 393 





Of these 94 st rs there were from— 

Austria, 17; —_ 13; Switzerland, 9; Fees. @; Grand Duchy of eo 
Russia, each 7; Baden, 6; England,5; Saxe-Meiningen, Waldeck, North 
America, France, Java, each 2; Frankfort, Oldenburg, Saxe Weimar, Saxe - 
Coburg, Hemberg, Se Schleswig Holstein, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Turkey, 

estine, Brazil, 


Ill. Eraminations.—(Technicai aniauiiee examinations): 
Announced, 53; admitted, 52; ap- { 42 from the Mathematical and 9 from the 
. ° ° ° e ° ‘ : Technical division. 
29 from the Mathematical and 1 from the 
Passed,80  . + + + + { Technical division. 











IV. Prizes: 
A.—In the Mathematical divisions for peculiarly satisfactory performances in the 
technical maturity examinations, 1 prize. 
B.—In the Teens division . 
Arch. Sch. ne Sch. mes ones Chem. Sch. Total. 
Prize works come in. . 4 1 8 
Prizes awarded . . .= ; 1 4 
W,-Gitintione, dgpastinn, and Institutions of the Euteblishment, 96 
VI.—Economy vf the Establishment: 


» the year 1865-66 the income was— 
—The proper 3ources of income of the Instiution 


for fos laboratory, and substitute fees . . . . 18,500 fl. -- £1,541 13 4 
B.—Addition fromthe State. . . . . «. «. St,500fl. = 4,791 13 4 
Total . . . %6,000h. = £6333 C 8 


* Remark.—Of the 62 students in the Chemical school, 85 were occupied in the 
themical laboratory. 
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2. COLLEGE FOR THE BUILDING TRADES IN 8TUTTGARDT. 
This school numbered in 1865-66, with five classes in eleven divisions,— 


I, Teachers: 
18 head-masters, 6 assistant-masters, and 2ushers,—together 26. 


Il.—Pupits: 
A.—In thé Winter term 1865-66, 587. 
Among these were— 
1. According to position : 578 ordinary, and 9 extraordinary. 


2. According to home: 540 inhabitants, and 47 strangers. 

of Coase aanenats, there were 76 from Stuttgardt, 172 from the Department 
of the Neckar, 87 from the District of the Black Forest, 110 from the Danube 
district, 9% from the Taxt district. : 

Of the 478 18 were from Switzerland; Baden, 15; Pruesia, 4; Austria, 
8; Bavaria, 8; Nassau, Thuringia, Hamburg, Lichtenstein, each 1. 

8. According to their calling: 475 actual builders (among whom 333 masons and - 
stone masons, and 142 carpenters), 61 geometrical, and 51 of other trades (plas- 
terers and stucco-workers, decorators, millers, farmers, beer brewere, &c.) 

4 According to the proficiency in trade 63 overseers, drawers, polishers; 315 
assistants, and 209 apprentices. 

5. According to their Dn gad education: From national schools, 267; middle 
schools, 18; real ools and school secretaries, 222; upper real schools, 42: 
—_ ; oe and gymnasiums, 26; technical schools and other higher institu- 

ons, 

6. According to age : Between 14 and 17 years, 215; between 17 and 25 years, 350; 
between 25 and 30, 14; over 30, ° 

Lowest age for admission, 143g years ; highest, 3744 years :—Average, 184 
years. 

Of the 587 scholars, the school has been visited by— 


Forthe ist 2nd 8rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9b 10th 








time. time. time. time. time. time. time. time. time. time. 
107 20 3 on ~ és 1 


Builders . . 168 102 74 
Geometricians 31 5 2 1 ws 
Other trades. 33 6 9 we 8 vid 
232 133 116 6 25 4 on one lesa 1 
Attendance at the Individual Classes. 
I. Class with % divisions ...........00000+ %6 pupils 
IL. - 4.8 hee —e | 
lil. - ew pt “ 
IV. yg - 3c me “ 
Vv. ” .4* (astsiiaaianbiiane “ 
5classes with ii divisions. % 





B.—Summer course, 1866, 115 pupjls, among whom there were— 


67 ordinary, and 48 »xtraordinary pupils. 
109 inhabitants among whom were 27 from Stattgardt), and 6 strangers (Baden, 4; 
Prussia, 1; Hungary, 1.) 
87 »uilders 56 masons and stonemasons, and 31 mters),6 geometricians, and 
22 other trades (mechanics, locksmiths, millers, } thographers, modellers, &c.) 
5 overseers, drawers and polishers, 61 assistants, and 49 apprentices. 

54 from national schoo!s, 45 from real schools,5 from upper real schools, 10 from 

Latin schools and gymnasiums, 1 from the Polytechnical school. 
57 of trom 14 to 17 years, 54 from 18 to 25 years, 3 from 26 to 30 years, 1 over 30 years. 
Lowest age, 14 years; highest, 37:—Average, 183g years. 


Of the 115 pupils, the school has been visited by— 


For the ist 2nd 8rd 4th 5th 11th 
time. time. time. time. time. time 
Relies... «-.« «+ & 39 27 q 2 
Geometricians e ° 4 2 exe . 
Other workmen. = on am 


8 
32 44 27 


r 1 
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Allendance at the Individual Classes. 
I, Class . ° . ° sa. pepile. 


a. s ; . , _ 
8 classes with . imu “ 
C.—Both courses together, 701 pupils. 


8. HIGHER TRADE SCHOOLS. 


In the year 1865-66 there were in Wurtembe oa schools in 108 places (89 towns 
and 19 villages), with a total population of 444,563 souls. 
The 108 schools are divided, according to their interior arrangements, into the fol- 
lowing groups: 
1. Finishing schools, with public rooms for drawing, in which there are 
Sunday and wemnasans for trades(Esslingen, judwigxburg, Gmutd, 
Hall, Ravensbury, Caln SS Rottenburg, Ellwangen, Ehingen, 
Geie:lingen) . ° ° 
2. Finishing schools, with public rooms for drawing, in which ‘there are 
Sunday and evening classes for trades and a Coane, — 11 
Heilbronn, and Neutlingen) ° 
3. Finishing trade schools, with Sunday and evening classer, without } 81 
drawing rooms (67 towns and 14 vil lages) 
4. Finishing trade schools with erening gaaane, but no Sunday classes (3 } 4 
towns and 1 village) . 


a 


5. Trade schools with Sunday teaching, but no week-day classes @ towne.) 2 
6. Pure drawing schools with no further instruction (2 towns and 4 villages) 6 
108 


The attendance of pupils, which in 1864-65, in 101 Siting echools, was 8100, rose in 
1265 66, with the same number of schools, to ‘8264, among whom 6453 were under, and 


1811 over seventeen years old. 

The number of teachers was 425 (against 401 before 1964-65), so that on an average 
there is one master to every 19-20 pupils. 

The entire sum paid oo the State amounts to 21,243 fl. 21 kr. (—£1770 58.1d.), or 
2 fl. 34 kr. (2s. 7d.) per head. 


The subjects which most pupils attended were— 


Arithmetic with 4520 pupils. 

Free-hand drawing a 

Mother tongue ® j 24 

Trade drawin, 2. oes 

General draw = 1892 ** 

Book-keeping m.- See 

Plane geometry a en 

The schools most visited were— 

Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. 
Peatignets - « With 61 1285 Kirchheim . . with 3 193 
Uim ‘ ~ ae 657 Geisslingen . ° + ls 145 
Ledwignbery . » @ 246 Ravensburg oe 142 
Heilbronn . = 210 Gmund ‘ ° i 130 
Neutiin; ° ‘ o. oan 209 Roteenhens - ° ST a a 124 
Biberac os ge ee ae = ‘ ee 116 
Frendenstadt . bes 6 + ~ 4 e > 6 112 
Esslingen . . “ 13 196 Metzingen ° =" 2 105 


The trade schools in Stuttgardt had— 
One evening Sateting eabesl, with » masters and = scholars, 
One Sunday trade sc 673 
One merchants’ finishing school ** 14 Me 149 vs 
One females’ finishing schol “ § i at 


61 1285 
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ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Having now considered the general nature, number, attendance, and 
cost of a national system of schools in an educated country, we should 
very inadequately appreciate the value of such a system, unless we take 
the trouble of examining the nature of each of these classes of institu- 
tions, and the extent and character of the teaching organization which is 
provided. 

The first remarkable circumstance is the number and high qualifica- 
tion of the teachers. 

The second is, the thoroughness and extent of the courses of edu- 
cation. , 

The third is, the extent of the material organization for teaching, the 
largeness and beauty of the buildings, the nature of the museums and 
libraries which are attached to them, and the provisions for practical 
instruction in the nature of workshops, farms, hospitals, and museums. 

Finally, the nature, character, business, and number of the students 
who attend these institutions, and their regularity and proficiency, may 
be to some extent gathered from the following Tables :— 


TABLES: OF ORGANIZATION. 


1. Tecnica UNtvEersIty; 2. COLLEGE FOR THE BurtpInG TRADES; 
8. CoLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND Forestry; 4. VETERINARY COL- 
LEGE; 5. Scnoon or ART WorKMEN; 6. HicH ScHOOLS, OR ACADEMIES 


AND Scrence Scnoois; 7. ELEMENTARY GOVERNMENT ScHooxs; 8. In- - 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Organization of the National System of Technical Education, 
1, TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 


The object of this school is to educate future technics, 

The instruction given is five courses of one year each. 

It is divided into two branches—the Mathematical and the Technical. The forme 
consists of two, and the latter of three clasees. 


The Technical section is subdivided into four schools :— 


1. For architecture. 
2. For engineering. 
- For machinery. 
4. For technical I chemistry, with the subdivisions— 
(a) Chemical manufactures 
et Mines. 


c) Pharmacy. 
(There ts also a sa parallel class devoted to preparing pupils for being merchants.) 


Conditions of entrance :— 
1. A certain age. 
For the mathematical division, the pupil must have attained his 1€th year. 
For the merchants’ class, the pupil must have attained his 16th year. 
For the technical division, the — must have finished his iach year. 
. In addition, they must have certificates of position, conduct, & 
3. iw necessary ne ng knowledge. 
4. An ad, o> meee under age, the written permission of parents and guardians to enter 
the school 
must pass an examination in which, for the mathematical division, the following 
meet edges req required— 
(a) Alg foerth up to equations of the 2d degree, inclusive. Exercises in the use of 
Yogarithms. 
(b) Geomet uy and stereomctry. 
(c) Principal heads of plane trigonometry. 
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(@) Correspondence in the French language, with a proper trans!ation of a not 
difficult theme from German into French. ‘ 

(e) Practice in German style—an exercise of a theme on a given eubject. 
Knowledge of the principal periods and events in history. 

Knowledge of the elements of mathematical. physical, and political geography. 
(A) Practice in geometrical and free-hand drawing. 
Pe entrance into the mercantile division, the examination will include the following . 
subjects :— 

ves Practice in reckoning figures, inclusive of decimal fractions, with regard to mer- 

cantile requirements. 
(6) Familiarity with the French language, translation of a not difficult theme from 
German into French. 

@ Good German style—a theme on a given subject. 

(d) Knowledge of the principal periods and events in history. 

(e) Knowledge of mathematical, physical, and political geography. . 

Jn the technical division the pupils produce a certificate of competency from the schools 
or masters they have visited. 

The fees are— 
A.—In the Mathematical division— ‘ 
For ordinary pupils : > (41. 88. 4d.) ayear. 
For extraordinary pupils 1 fi. 80 kr. (2s. 8d.) the half-year, for each lesson a week. 

B.—In the Technical division— 

For ordinary pupils P \e ° -) ayear, 
For éxtraordinary pupils 1 fi. 45 kr. (2s. 11d.) the half-year, foreach lesson a week. 

Besides this, the pupils pay 42 kr. (1s. 2d.) per half year for servants; and if they 
attend the chemical ex riments, 5 fi. (8s. 4d.) for materials. In addition to this, the 
entrance fee is 5 fl. (Ss. 4d.) 


There are the following means attached to the division of practical instruction :— 





Bese 


The chemical laboratory. Tbe arrangements for modelling in 
The physical laboratory. plaster. 
The arrangements for mineralogical | The mechanical workshops. 

studies. The wood pattern making. 


The arrangenents for constructive ex- | The botanical garden. 
periments. 
Srarr.—Heads and Professors. 
Director of the entire Institution.—Prof. Dr. Zech. 





Head of the M —Rector Dr. v. Gugler. 
' Heads of the Trade Schools—4, 
1. Architectural school. 8. Of the machinery school 
2. Of the engineers’ school. 4. Of the chemical school. 


There are 24 head masters, including those named above: 9 under masters, 11 assist- 


ants, 7 Fens tutors. 
Ol re not wishing to attend regularly as students, are admitted as “‘ listeners.” 
They pay 3 fl. the half-year, for one lesson a week; for two lessons a week, 611. (i0s.); 


for each further lesson, 2 fl. more per half-year. 


CLASSES.—A.—MATHEMATICAL DIVISION. 


First Class. 

Recapitulation of plane trigonometry, general 
explanation of ction of the fonndation 
of the right-angle co-ordinate system, poly- 

nometry, epherical trigonometry. 


Plane and epherical trigonometry. 
In wintee, 5 hrs. oie wetition? 2 hrs. 


Lower analysis, Algebra, logarithms, y= progression, 
4hrs.; repetition, 2 hrs. permutation, comb nation, interpolation, &c. 
Analytical plane a. Co-ordinate system, transformation of co-ordi- 
In summer, 6 hrs. ; repetition, 3 hrs.) nates, lines of the Ist and 2d order, exercises. 
Descriptive geometry, I. Exercises on lines and planes, polygons, broken 
In summer, 6 hrs. ; repetition, 2 hrs.) lines, planes and broken surfaces. 
Plan and terrain drawing. Copying plans in original and reduced size, 
" ad mn *~ . elevation, maps, with horizontals, &c. 
ree-hand dra’ 3 
Tn 2 divisions: each 4 hours. ae from “ee ia os 
erman age. rammar, style, try, explanation of indi- 
In 2 divisions ; each 2 hours. vidual poems anid classical works. 
French language. _ 
In 2 divisions ; each 4 hours. 
Englieh Jan % 
In = sions ; each 2 hours. ett beasts enh vheataih 
one 4 ematics a cal geography, the rin- 
n 2, divisions ; each 2 hours. cipal countries, with regard thelr history, 


General history, ancient history. 


istory. 
In2 1 $ feck 2 hours. 
Religion, { ora * } 1 hour. 
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Second Class, 
Higher analysis, I. Differential calculus, fundamental functions. 
4 hours ; repetition, 2 hours, maxima and minima, &c. ‘ 
Analytical gd of space. Plane and t lines, surfaces of the second 
In winter, 4 hrs.; repetition, 2 hrs. and Fight planos. . 
Descriptive geometry. Sec ed & , &c., application 
4 hours. mx ——- a perspective. - 
Practical geometry. ncyclopedical review of plane geognosy. 
In winter, 4 ies, etn co-ordinates, and geometrica) 
General mechanics. 6 hours. Elements of mechanics, solid & floating bodies. 


G l physics. In winter, 4 hours. 
mp RA ee Geometrical representations of architectural 


Drawing of buildings. 
—4 in summer, 8 hrs. { objects, lectures on shadow drawing. 





- ng. 
In winter, 4 hrs. ; in summer, 2 hrs. 
Review of German literature. 1 hour. 
French language. 
In 2 divisions ; cach 2 hours. 
English language. 
In 2 divisions; each 2 hours. 
History. 2 hours, Universal history, middle ages and modern. 


Mercantile Class. 
Inofectinn, to commnanns,, Ba Lang of 
es, various manners 0: eeping,con- 
Counting house. 6 hours. duct of an imaginary business, various inds 
oe aT ea t, dend 
alculation of values ; interest, compound an 
Mercantile arithmetic. 4 hours. simple; exchange, &c., &c. 
Dependence of productiveness on longitude 
and latitude, on elevation over the sea, on 
Mercantile geography. 3 hours. mountains and directions of rivers. Europe 
and the Colonies. Lands, with regard to 
merchandise and commerce. 
Ger nan language, 2 hours. : 
}.ench language, 4 hours. 
Englich language, 4 hours. 
Italian language, 5 hours. 
French correspondence, 2 hours. 
English and Italian correspondence, 2 


hours. 
inteoduction to the laws of exchange, 1 


our. 
Free-hand drawing, 2 hours. ® 
Religion, 1 hour. In common with the mathematical class 
Gymnastics for the whole mathematical 

division, 2 hours a week. 


B.—TECHNICAL DIVIStIor. 
1, Mathematics and Mechanics, 
‘Teiqenemetey and lower analysis, 4 
urs 


ours. 
Higher analysis, I. 

In winter, 4 hours. 
Higher analysis, II., 2 hours Differential comparisons, decided integrals,&c. 
Analytical geometry. . 

In winter, 4 hours. 
Newer geometry. 

In summer. 
Descriptive geometry, 4 hours Applied to shadow-drawing and perspective. 
Practical geometry. 
Method of least squares. 

In winter, 3 hours. 
Analytical mechanics, 4 hours. 
Engineers’ mechanics 

2. Natural History. 


Universal systematic zoology, with regard to 
oology. < 
Tn wtate, pray comparative anatomy, phasmecy, and agri- 
Anthropology. Knowledge of the construction of the human 
. a. winter, 2 hours, hody. 

eat tmmer, 4 hours. PEs Universal and special botany. 

c rmaceut ° , 
In pat ans 3 hours. y: Natural families of plants. 


a _— With regard to their medicinal qualities. 


Z 
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Anatomy and physioiogy of plants. 
In winter, 3 hours. 
Use of plants. 
In summer, one afternoon. 
Use of the microscope, one afternoon, 


Mincral 
nter, 4 hours ; repetition, 2 hrs. 
Crystallograp phy; The chemical and physical properties of 
in winter, 2 hours lecture. crystals. 








ory. 
n summer, 4 hours, with exercises. 
Petrology, 4 hoars 
Physica practice, two afternoons. 
General and technical chemistry, 6 hrs. 


Chemical practice, 9 to 12. 


{ The laboratory is open from 9 in the morning 
till 5 in the afternoon. 
z lecture is for those who are not goin ape 


chemistry as a profession, but only 
far as it concerns their individual on 
none feesions. 
~ Analyticai chemistry. anal 
in winter, 2 hrs.; in summer, 8 hrs. f Qualitative and quantitative yela, 
The modern theories of chemistry. 
In winter, 2 hours. 


Chemistry for builders. 
1n winter, 4 hrs.: in summer, 2 hrs. 


8. Technology. 


Chemical technology. i Burning materials, lighting and fire, starch and 
In winter, 3 hrs.; in summer, 4 = sugar, vinegar, 

Chemical technology in practice, 9 
private 


Mechanica: technology, 4 hours. 
lishments. 


Heating. Preparation, burning materials, transmission 
in summer, 4 hours. { of heat, hearths, chimneys, ventilation. 


The metals most necessary to technics, their 
{ trae wood ; visits to working estab- 


4, Machinery. 


For those who have worked in the shops, but 
do — eeerene' the — - 
attend the other classes epetition o 
Preparatory course, 3 hours, lower mathematics, elements of analytical 
geometry, differential and integral calcuius, 
mechanics. 


Construction of machinery, I. 

(a) Lecture, 5 hours. 

(0) Exercises in See. 6hrs. 
Construction of machinery, II. 


wo oo of materials, elements of ma- 
(a) Lecture, combined with prac- “a steam engines and steam kettles, 


chinery, water-wheels. 


ee. on locomotives and marine engines. 


Construction of machinery, IIE. 

Designs for entire works (workshops), pumps 

Lecture, 4 hours. and all the apparatus for works with steam 

Construction, 6 hours. and water power, with heating and lighting, 
disp. of machines. 


Machinery for engineers : lecture, 2 hrs. Application of steam and water power. 
hinery for raising heavy es, machines 
Popular machinery, 4 hours. ~~ ae by water and air, locomotives 
f and bridge and railways. 
Statistics of iron roof an con- 
struction, 1 hour, private. Calculations of cost. 


Practical geometry. ” fia Instru. for measuring anges, plane triangulat- 
In winter, 2 hours lecture. ing,trigonometric and barometric levelling. 

Practica: geometry. Practice at ; aoa and distance tables. and 
In summer one afternoon for each a. eodolite, trigonometric elevations. 

division. A. of fourteen days. 

Engineers’ mechanics, 5 hours lecture ; 
4—6 hours practice. 


Winter course. mee ond WA ttn a of building materials, 


uttresses. 
Statics aay pots of — and gaseous 
Summer course. of ek aan with regard to the practical work 
engineer. 
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me building, I. 

a ‘4 hours lecture; 4 hours }Stone constructions, especially stone bridges. 

Bridge Duilding, TT. Wooden and iron bridges, foundations, mode 
6 nema mong 6 hours practice. of building. 


nate winter hon boars practice. Iron bridges. 
and railway con 


Se . 
Mills, fountains, &c., railways, stations, 
rection. 5s lecture ; 4—6 hours brt *, corsage, | barriers, velgnals, tele. 


practice. 
Ins summer, 4 hours lecture ; 12 hours grap! stations, and telegraphs 


Tracing cad. re “earth <— sgppamecelind 


summer, , 2 hours. 
6. Architecture. 
Baild Physical properties of 9-4 and vegetable 
ap eer 4 building materials, &c., & - 
see ott buildings, L Stone and wood buildings. 


Construction of Duildinge. 1. 
onstructi ctune e.> practice. Iron construction, and put-together buildings. 


t 
f 
Higher architecture, 2 hours lecture ; «lag a pam buildings, designs and 
} 
i 


hours practice 
Calculation of building costs. 
In summer, 2 hou 


History of architecture (I and IL), 2} 4 cient, middle age, and renaissance. 





hours each. 
Practice to the above (I. and IT.), 2 hrs. oo, th eee vane Goan ef each period, 
Comparative building forms. 
a summer, 2 hours fas a Sodenines to designing. 
Designs (I. and II 
Two (Aah a] courees, one with 4 
cn nn ate A subject is given to the student to finish i 
Artistic perspective (I. and IT.) subject is given e studen nish in 
Two custeasive courses, each with 2 rt » which ue ers by all the —_—_ 
hours. apie. 
Drawing and Modelling. 
aha pm Figure drawing, landscape drawing, in outline 


In winter, 8 hrs; in summer, 6 are. out Ghadoue. 


with excursion. eer stro _ le 4 plest 
rawing of ornaments from clay and plaster, 
Ornamental drawing and modelli designs for ornaments, casts done by the 

In three divisions, each with 6-8 ws} students in clay or plaster from elt own 


Special drawing classes for engineers, or others’ designs. 
mechanics and architects. 
General Sulyecte. 


History of the 18th and 19th centuries,. . ~. 2 hours. 
History of the last twelve years. - « IJ hour. 
History of art in the middle ages > Inwinter 4 hours. 
Durer and Holbein - Insummer = 38 hours. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo In winter 2 hours. 
Explanation of the works of art in the State col- 

to 6 hours. 


lection 
Mythology of the Greeks, Romans, and ‘Ger. 
mans - Inwinter 2 eure, private. 
History of modern German poetry . i hy 2—3 hours. 
Principles of esthetics (or etahatins of th 


beautiful) . ° In winter 3 hours. 
Agricultureand husbandry oats + «& 2a 
rades :— 8 hours. 


Borrowing money for founding a factory— 
by advances, shares, companies, &c. I[n- 
terest on Tone, — dividends. 


fit and jose, 

Laws of property ° t sn. az 
Grammar of the middle ages Ps 6% - 8 Sure, private. 

odern German grammar ° ° - « 8 hours, 
— , oo + @hours, “ 
Fren language and literature « e « eo 4 hours. 
|. —1- eg ae —_) literature . . . « 8 hours. 

+ « « « 1 hour, private. 

Italian with the mercantile class = «© ee e« 6 hours. 
Gymnastics . * e «+ « hours. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee private. 
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Workshops. 


Modelling of machinery and engineering objects. Both workshops are open all day. 


PLAN OF STUDY. 


The plan of study for the mathematical division is given above. An. 
In the technical division the choice of lectures is left free to the students. A plan 
of study is here given as a sort of guide to the subjects which are most necessary for each 
rofession, the time which the student has to devote to it, and the proficiency or position 
¢ desires to obtain in it. 


A.—Architectural School. 


First year.—Chemistry for technic builders ; mineralogy and poognory ; practical geometry, 
with practice ; engineering mcchanics, with practice ; building construc- 
tion, L., with practice ; history of art; free-hand and ornamental drawing. 

Second year.—Building construction, II., with practice; building construction, I., wit 
practice ; de-igns, I.; perspective, I.; free-hand and ornamental drawing. 

Third year.—High architecture, with practice; patos of building, IL., with practice; 
comparative building forms; designs, II.; perspective, II.; free-hand and 
ornamental drawing. 

Pupils who wish to go further, and become Moet architects, decorators, &c., have 

a special fourth year’s course laid out fur them by their master, which will be regulated 

according to their special talents, the advance they have made, &c. 

B.— Engineers’ School. 

First year —Chemistry for technic builders ; mineralogy and geognosy ; practical geome- 
try ; engineering mechanics ; construction of bridges, with practice eouild- 
ing construction, I., with practice. 

Second year.—Bridges, II., with practice; building construction, II., with practice ; con- 
struction of machinery for engineers; practice in the construction 
machinery ; building history, I. ; free-hand drawing, 


Third year.—Bridge building, III., ponts et chaussees, railways, wit prnetion: surveying 
aud calculations of earth works; history of building, II., with practice. 


C.—Machinery School. 


First ne fo: technical builders ; enaiacering mechanics; construction of 
mackinery, with practice ; free hand drawing ; mechanical workshops. 

Second year—Construction of ae, IL, with practice; mechanical ard chemical 
technology ; = building, II.; heat. 

Third year.—Construction of mach nery, IIL., with practice; ponts et chaussees; building, 
IL. ; agriculture (political economy). 


D.—Chemical School. 


1. For technical chemists and teachers of chemistry :— 
First year.—Physics for chemists ; general and technical chemistry ; analytical chemistry ; 
mineralogy ; construction of buildin; 
Second year.—Analytical chemistry; chemical practice; chemical technology; practical 
ee: practical mineralogy ; popular mechanics. 
Third year —Chemical practice ; chemical technology ; laws of property. 


2. For miners :— 
First year—Physics for chemists; universal and technical .chemistry; mineralogy; 
machinery, I., with practice; construction of buildings, I., with practice: 
Second year.—Analytical chemistry; chemical, physical, and mineralogical practice; 
machinery, II., with practice ; heat. 
Third year.—Chemical practice ; chemical technology; machinery, III., with practice; 
farming and husbandry (political economy); laws of right and possession. 


8. Forapothecaries. (It is a two years’ course, but if the pupil has made sufficient 
progress, he can pass in one or one anda half years) :— 

First year.—Physics for chemists; universal and technical chemistry; knowledge of 
medicine ; zoology ;- general botany; medicinal properties of plants; 
mineral ; chemical and microscopic ractice. 

Second year.—Analytical chemistry; chemical and mineralogical practice ; pharmaceutical 
botany; the anatomy and physiology of plants; microscopic pharma- 
ceutical practice. 


IIl._COLLEGE FOR THE BUILDING TRADES. 


I. The object of this school is to educate technically for the following trades :—~° 
1. Future master builders (masons, stonemasons and carpenters). 
2. Lower technical builders (upper ag Sages, public building and foundation 
builders, and constructors of reservoirs). 


24 
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8. Lower water-works and mill builders, 
4. Geometers of the first and class. 
Besides these, individual classes can be attended by— 

Plasterers, tilers, roofers, 

Lower mechanics, glaziers, turners. 

Decorators, ornamental sculptors, modellers, 

Engravers, gold and silver workers, 

Gardeners and husbandmen, &c. 

The classes go on the whole year round. and the course consists of five half-years, 
and these can be taken either all in winter, all in summer half-years, or partly in 
winter and partly in summer, 

The Je. pee are of two kinds—ordinary and extraordinary. The first are such as devote 

r whole time to the school; and the second such-as attend other schools, 
studios, &c., in addition. 


Il. Conditions of Admission: — 
Se eeaee ye Be ROmINS tntp echent Romane ust— 
(a) For the 1st class at least 14 years. 





(6) For ~ Lt 4th and 5th classes respectively, 
1. ne attained a certain 15, 16, ais years, to which exceptions are 
pt ae. 


2A certificate of good conduct. 

8. The certificate of the necessary preparatory knowledge (for which they must 
pass an entrance examination). 

4. In cases of minority a certificate of the permission of parents or guardians 
to enter the institution. 


III. Divisions :— 
The school is subdivided into three departments — 
1, A bwilding school. e 


2. A geometry school. 
3. 1 chodl far dvaiangs ond wakepecsiin. 


IV. Starr.—Head: Oberbaumeister v. Egle; Assistant Head: Professor Haberle. 


Professors and head masters: 
For the building trades e ® . 8 professors. 
“ practical geometry and pure mathematics . . 2 see 
“ mathematics and natural pistory e s 4 = 
*“ free-hand and ornamental a . - 
“ general education .2 e 
Other teachers :—For religion, for aa et chauseees, for ‘lan 
FPR emery for caligraphy, Ce, or . 6 masters. 
tant teachers ° ° ° ° lila 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 


First Class.—With two parallel divisions. 
Destined for such = as have only attended the national schools, or who, having 


Free-hand drawin, 
Geometrical dra 


been at a higher school, were yet not found competent to enter the second class. 
German language 6 Yet ¢ homes a week. 
Histo got ogra hy 14 “ 
Cali a © wr f 6 ” 
Arit on 6 - (Vulgar and decimal Saatiens, compound 
and nets interest, 
Elementary geometry . : * (Plane 
16 


ree (Plain ~~ a ehaite leaf and contour lines. ; 
re (Geomet rical construction and decoration. 


Second Class.—Three parallel divisions. 


Geen language errr om ‘ hours a week, (Continuation of the former class.) 

renc ove ‘ 

Caligraphy - 5 drawing. 

 : "and ‘stereo- 8 % stipantion’ ) aad Soop jammy of plane 
° wenn geometry of space and cubic 

Party . “ (P mga EES ri f 

¢ ‘owers, roots, com) SODS 0! 
ey ls (eam 
Pian drawin, ng 8 = 
Ornamental wing 6 bai (Simple drawing in color and from plaster) 


Third Class.—Three parallel divisions. 
Naturalhistory . 6 hours a week (Weight mew motion of water and bodies 





Representative geometry 8 4 
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Trigonometry 


° hours a week. 
Practical ow Sy 
Plan drawing . 


* (Complicated eon details—win- 


2 
6 
6 
ows, 8 
Ornamental drawing 6 se a and pencil drawings in outline and 
shaded from plaster models.) 
5 
5 


Building. . sa oun and decorative 9 pena, cornices, 


Construction . 


windows, entrances, &c.) 
= (Building in stone, walls if brick and stone, 
brick and tile building.) 


Fourth Class.—Two parallel divisions. 


Mechanics . . 8 hours a week (Continuous lessons on stability applicable 
to beams and rafters. stability and ma- 
chinery with regard to the requirements 
of technical builders.) 


ooo Eee be - (Applied to stone carving, shadows, &c.) 
Plan drawing “ 6 bea (Drawing in outline of whole facades, and 
designs in renaissance étyle.) 
Ornamental drawing a os (Continuation of drawings in the third class.) 
Knowledge —s }? - (Properties of various building materials, 
materials L... oo, i adaptation for different pur- 
Building eile 5 sad (Decoration of buildings and dwelling 
yw om and disposition of space, 
Cc. 
Construction of oe - (Wooden posts, scaffoldings, beams, “we 
ngs ae and suspensions, locks and rvofs, 
Builders . . 4 * (Instructions for master builders, rob oy and 
instruments, general rules, &c.) 
Heating apparatus 6 - (Chemical constitution and heating power 


of burning materials, no of 
burning, length of chimneys, drawing 
power. calculation of sizes and construc- 
tion, roasting and fire-room grates, &c., 
baking arrangements.) 

Building style . 4 - (Sketch of architectural history,—Greek and 
Roman styles, sketches.) 


Fifth Class.—Division A. 
Ornamental modelling, 4 hours a week (Modelling in plaster and clay, aa 


drawings made by the pupils ; casting.) 
Building construction, 4 a“ (More complex roofs, suspended, &c., with 

iron applications ; ‘carpentry and glazing.) 
Designs of buildings . 9 = (Designs for simple country and town 


houses, parsonages. &c. &c.,in sections, 
ground plans and clevatione. ,) 


Building styles . .4 - (Old Saxon style, Roman and Gothic renais- 
sance, sketches and Cont 8 = each style.) 

Ponts et chaussees_ . ‘ (Roads, wooden and iron b rome gore 

ee ~~. build- r (Estimates for materials an workmen, cal - 
culation for contracts.) 

Agricultural ‘puildings, 3 - ——— of space, organization of store- 

ms, barns, out-houses, stables, &c. 

Mathematical practice, 4 ” (Repetition of elementary mathematics, with 

exercises.) 
Division B. 

Designs for buildings, 10 hours a week (Designs for large schoolhouses, business and 
= : omgey on a limited space, hos- 
pitals, &. 

Designs for parts of | 6 - (Roofs, staircases, beams, and ceilings, to be 

buildin drawn in large and minute detail.) 


igs « 
Repetition of mathe- 
matics, physics, 
and mechanics . 
Exercises on build- 
ing materials . 2 “ 
Book-keeping ‘ - 


GromeETRICAL ScHoon (for Advanced Pupils). 


Gemeente lconstruc- : hours weekly (Solution of problems by construction.) 


n 
Algebra applied to ge- a se of oro = stereometrical 
ometry and stere- problems by calculation.) 
ometry ° 
German exercises 


o 
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Special Classes for Geometers. 
Representative geo- s hours weekly (As in the third class of the building school.) 


metry a5 
men shee (phy- 6 ba (As in the third class of the building school.) 


try. . 6 a Common ti mometry, polygonometr 
<4 . —= on of réctangular co-ordi: 
nates. 


Plan Sowing etre, 
Popular building and | 8 (Building, measuring, &c.) 
plan drawing . 
geometry— 
From the 6th Nov. to 15th March, 6 hours weekly; from the 16th March to ist 
May, 28 hours weekly ; Mathematical practice, 14hours weekly. 


OTHER INSTRUCTION. 


Machine drawing . 8 hours weekly (Curves and angular constructions, drawings 
of parts of machines.) 


Entrance Fees. 
For participation in one class during the whole course :— 
a) In the building school, 12 florins — 1/. 
(b) In the building school (on account of greater length of course), 16 
florins — 11. 6s. &d. 
In cases where a pupil is declared by the community to be utterly without means, 
and can show a certificate of industry and good behavior, he is admitted without pay- 
ment, or on part payment only of the fees. 


Ill.—COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


I. Tue Institution in HoHENHEM™. 


A.—Agriculture and Forestry Academy. 
This numbered in the year 1865-66 :— 
8’ places :— 


10 regular professors (inclading the Director); 6 under-masters ; 2 ushers ; 
and 8 assistants — 21. 


I1.—Students : — 
A.—In the Winter term 1865-66, 123; of whom 61 were of the country, and 
62 strangers. These studied: 
Agriculture. Forestry. Total. 
Inhabitants « 37 61 
Strangers o « @ 2 62 


&4 39 123 

Of the 62 strangers, 41 were from other German places; naniely, Austria, 15; Prus- 
sia, 9; Bavaria, 5; Holstein, 4; Baden and Hamburg, each 3; Hessen. Homburg, and 
Lubec, each 1. i came from other countries; as, Russia, 11; Switzerland,3; England 
and Norway, each 2; Portugal and Brazil, each 1. 

B.—In the Summer term 1866, 108: of whom 56 were inhabitants, and 52 
strangers. These studied : 

Agriculture. Forestry. Total. 
Inhabitants . - 18 38 56 
Strangers - « ® 2 52 
68 40 108 

Of the 52 strangers, 38 were Germans; namely, Austria sent 10; Prussia, Bavaria, 
and Baden, each 4; Holstein, 8; Hamburg, 2; Frankfort, Lubec, Hanover, Saxony, 
Mecklenburg, and Kurhessen, each 1. And from other countries came 19; Russia sent 
11; Switzerland, 4; England, Belgium, Portugal, and Brazil, each 1. 


ee ee were made (besides smaller ones) during the Summerterm 
0 , to: 
One Agricultural, to the Rechbergan seats, the Alb, and several estates in 


Upper Swabia. 
One Forestry, in the hunting district Dankoltsweiler, the Forest of Ellwan- 


gen. 
IV.—Distinction of Studenis :— 
Husbandmen. Foresters. Total. 
By prizes . ° ° - 1 (stranger) 3 (inhab 
By public commendation . 1 (stranger) 1 (inhab. 


ar (strangers) 4 (inhab.) 
V.—Collections, Apparatus, and Institutions of the Academy—together 18. 
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B.—The Farming School. 


On the ist of October, the ber of scholars was 25. 

At the close of the school year, 9 left the establishment; of whom 4 went to assist 
= father in his farms, 8 became stewards in the country, and 2 stewards of projects 
abroad. 

The head-master taught field-measuring and botanizing on Sundays and holidays, not 
counting 464 huurs, of which 118 were devoted to agriculture ; farming, 81; geometry and 
stereometry, 52; German language, exercises, &c., 43; mental arithmetic, 39; accounts, 
22; a, 24; and meee 45. 

he medical professor of the academy gave 37 hours lessons of instruction in veteri- 


nary su . 
eemretens of four days were made, with the older classes, to Baden and Strasburg, 
besides which there were several minor excursions in the neighborhood. 


C.—The Gardening School. 

Five pupils were entered on the 15th October, 1865, of whom, at the end of one school 
nt 1 remained for further instruction in Hohenheim, 1 was dismissed on account of 

liness, 1 emigrated to America, and 2 obtained situations as gardeners. 

The instruction given by the two gardeners of the institution occupied 280 hours, of 
which 45 were devoted to botany, 10 to fruit trees, fruits, and the knowledge of special 
plants, 16 to repetitions, and 86 to drawing. The remaining lessons they share with the 
pupils of the schools for farming. 


D.—Special Agricultural Courses. 
1. The courses for meadow-land, and draining, and marking boundaries, could not be 
given on account of the non-attendance of pupils. 
2. Nine attended the kheep course. 

- 3. The fruit-tree course, in two divisions, was attended by 29 pupils. Seven from 
the Neckar district, 10 from the district of the Black Forest, 2 from the Taxt dis- 
trict, and 10 from the district of the Danube. 

4. The agricultural course for national school teachers was attended by 19 teachers. 


E.—Advice on Agricultural Matters 
was asked ; about malt kilns; on hop-drying kilns; and on the cultivation of lupines. 





2. FARMING SCHOOLS IN ELLWANGEN, OCHSENHAUSEN, AND KIRCHBERG. 


These are adapted for 12 pupils, with a three years’ course—so that each establish- 
ment has 4 pupils. 
Excursions were made by the pupils with the director or another master: 
5 in Ellwangen ; 2 in Ochsenhausen ; 3 in Kirchberg. 
The State domains on which these farming schools are built. comprise: 
In Ellwangen . ° ° ° . ° ° 5g miles. 
In Ochsenhausen ° ° ° . 
In Kirchberg go ieee la "2a 2 gia 
A brewery is attached to Ellwangen, in which 1800—2000 kild 
brewed yearly. 


miles. 
erkins of beer are 


8. THE FINISHING FARMING SCHOOLS, AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS, 
CLASSES, ETC., FOR THE SAME PURPOSE. 


— 
winter 

Free Agricul- No. of 
school, | finishing tural | Establieh- 
with = schools for lecture ments 
structions | *Fmers. * | mectings. | together. 
in farming. 








~ | wy Powe y yy 46 12 ~ 
n the district of the 

Black Forest - . 90 11 158 
In the Taxt district . "2 8 109 
In the Danube district 97 17 


In the whole country 805 48 523 





The attendance at these classes was: 
In the Neckar district 1500 350 
In the district of the 2130 

Black Forest. . 

In the Taxt district . 1220 
In the Danube district 1980 


In the whole country 6830 
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am, in 523 establishments, 12,040 persons enjoyed the privilege of instruction in 
can matters. 

The winter eyu schools are the affair of the schoolmasterconcerned. The in- 
struction in the free finishing Mg Sree note schools was principally given by the school- 
masters. and also by clergymen, veterina ——— mazistrates, and farmers 

In the perjenl aval even: meetings, the lectures were given by the schoolmasters 
and farmers of each district, who also superintend the reading rooms and libraries. 


IV.—VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


In the school year 1865-66, with two courses, it numbered : 

I. Masters:—4 head-masters, 1 assistant teacher, 1 usher — 

Besides these regular masters, the pupils had d Iessons in fy SO and botany from 

two other masters. 

Il. Pupiis: on among whom there were 55 regular, and 2 irregular; 45 civil, and 12 
milita: pupils 4p inhabitants, and Pde — ers {of whan 4 were from Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 4 from Switzerland, 2from Baden, 1 from Hanoy 7 1from Hesse 

Darmstadt, 1 from Kurhesse, 1 from Oldenberg, 1 from Luxemburg, 1 from Russia.) 


TEI. The Examination was attended by 30 pupils, namely, 15 inhabitants, and 5 stran- 
ofthe _ 15 5 inhabitants, 1 obtained the first class, 11 the second, 2 the third, 1 no 


of thet the 5 strangers, 4 obtained the second class, 1 the third. 


. Prizes were awarded :—In the second course, a first and a second. 
"In the first course, a first and two second, and besides, two * Smith prizes.” 
Institutions :—1, The hoopital had Ln do with— 
A Ge the whole, 775 horses, of whom— 
2 (26 more than in 1851-65),were taken into the stables of the establishment, 
am 253 were treated out of the establishment. 
or the 522 horses—453 were put under doctors’ care; 299 on account of interior ill- 
ness; 154 on account of external illness; 69 were examined for defects. 
or those 453 which were treated, 307 were cured, 73 improved, 41 killed, 11 shot, and 
21 sent away as incurable. 
Besides this, there were 29 horses used for anatomical purposes, operations, dissec- 
tions. &c. Whole number cf horses, 84. 
(6) The cattle in the hospitel and those attended in the stables of their roprietors, 
numbered, in the town and its hepa suburban villages, 820 animals. 
Besides this, there were 6 cows for the supply of the pock lymph for the central vac- 
cinating ductor. Total number of cattle, 826. 
(c) The dog h had to do with 213 animals, of whom— 
175 were handled medically, and 48 put under the supervision of the police. 
Of the latter 3s—7 were _— for biting ; 24 were taken up as mad, of whom 16 were 
shot as regularly mad 
(a) of other ge with which the establishment had to do, the following are 
the num’ 
23 cats; 14 “shes (Vin Sw institution, Tort}; 40 pigs (3 in the institution, 37 
out) 16 Longer otal 98 
tir imals treated by the establishment—1936. 
2. In ~~ smithy (in the course of the year 1863-66) :— 
Shoes finished ie lel Mit 


Animaiscalked . . . . 1009 


Animalsshoed . . . . 4035 

Givenouttodo . ° 602 

Given out to pupils in the 7 70 
2nd course as patterns , 

VI. Collections :—1, Exclusive of journals and papers, the library was enriched by 47 
numbers, 2. The collection of anatomical and pathological works was enriched 
by 57 numbers. 


VII. Opinions (Judgments) given in Court, 10. 


III. The Special Course for Smiths, which was established for the central agricultural 
and trade places, was attended by 8 people (4 masters and 4 apprentices). 


V.—SCHOOL OF ART-WORKMEN. 


I, Masters’ Places:—4 principal masters and 4 assi-tant masters—together, 8. (In the 
Summer term, 1866, an extra head-master was employed.) 


II. Pupils:—In the Winter term 1865-66, 50, (1861-65 there were 59; 1866-67 there 
were 56). Among these 50 there were:— 
(a) 44 regular; 6 irregular. 
(}) Wurtembergers, 42; strangers, 8 (from Austria, 2; Saxony, 1; Baden,1; Grand 
Duchy of Hessen, 1; ; Nassau, 1; Saxe Coburg, 1; ‘America, 1 1). 





from outside ; 1001 horses, and 8 head 
of cattle 


er whom, 810 were of the town, 199 
f which 1948 were new, 2087 old. 
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(© According to calling:—12 painters, 18 ecniptors, 5 lithographers, 1 engraver, 2 
wuod engravers, 3 drawers, 1 decorator, 2 room decorators, 1 modeller, 1 dilettante. 
Concerning the attendance at the different classes, there were :— 
At the drawing and modelling after the antique ° “ ° ° 
At the drawing and modelling alter life as aoe ° ° 
Atthe landscape drawing . . ° ° ° ° . 
At the oil painting r > ° ‘ s ° ° 
At the le-sons in perspective and shading ° oye 


At the lessons in anatomy ° ° é . . 
At the lessons inthe history ofart  . - é ° 9 

III. In ~~ Examination which was held according to law in 1866, there were 5 favorable 
results. 

IV. Ten art pupils obtained Exhibitions, 5 for further instruction in the art schools of 
Wurtemberg, 5 to enable them to continue their studies abroad. Besides this, 7 
were taught free of expense. 

V. Prizes were awarded to 10 pupils—5 first, and 5 second. 

VI. For the Exhibition of students’ works ofart, which precede the examinations, 19 
works in plaster were sent; among which there were 4 statues anda relicf, all 
original, and a relief portrait ; 19 drawings frum the antique; and from nature :— 

1 Portrait drawing. 2 etudies of animals in oil, 
15 Land=capes. 1 Colored cartoon (composition), and 
26 Heads in oil. 8 Eugravings on copper. . 

VII. 12 Works were bought or ordered of the best pupils, the total pfice of which was 
1.97zfl. (168. 6s td.); the price of the lowest being 6Ufl. (4. ds, 4d.), and the highest 
5SOfl. (484. 6s. $d.) 


VI.—HIGH SCHOOLS OR ACADEMIES AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


A.—High Schools or Academies, 


1. On the Ist of March there were 88 public academies. These are subdivided into—4 
low Evangelical seminaries; 7 land gymnasiums, of which one is in connection witha 
boarding-school, Catholic; 3lyceums and one Latin school, with an upper provisional 
lyceum class ; and 73 Jower Latin schools, of which two are erected provisionally. 

2. The public academies numbered, on the Ist of March, 1946, together, 225 school 
classes, of which 7 were provisional. Of these, there were—In the seminaries, as well as 
in the upper divisions o mnasiums and lyceums (including 3 provisional classes), 33 
classes. In the middle and lower divisions of the gymnasiums and lyceums (including a 
provisional class). 66 classes. In the 73 lower Latin schools (including 8 provisiona® 
classes), 1.6 classes. Under the Latin schools there were 82 schools with1 class, 31 with 

.2clasres, 9 with 3 classes, 11 with 5 classes. The gymnasiums and lyceums numbe 
“the lower Latin schools 42; together, 65 classes. 

8. In the public academies there were, on the 1st of March, 1866, in all, 246 definitive 
head-masters’ places (besides 5 provisional anes), Of these, there were—In the semina- 
ries and upper divisions of the gymnasiums and lyccums, 60 places, In the middle and 
lower divisions of the gymnasiums and lyceums (including the places mentioned above), 
64 places. In the lower Latin schools (including 24 assistants’ places), 122 places. 

4. The number of pupils inthe academies'was, on the Ist of March, 1866, 4565. 
Among these were 100 non- Wurtembergers. 

If, on the one hand, the pupils in the lower Evangelical schools and those of the 
Catholic conviction, as well as the _— in the higher classes of the gymnasiums and 
lyceums, are taken under the head of gymnasium scholars, and if, on the other band, the 
Sm oay in the middle and lower gymnasium and lyceum classes, as well as the lower 

tin classes, come under the head of Latin scholars, the following numbers will be:the 
result :— 

(a) On the whole, there were, on the 1st of March, 1866:—1. Gymnasium pupils, 635. 
2. Latin scholars, 3,930. Total, 4, 

B.—Public Real Schools. 

1. The number of public real schools was, on the Ist of March, 1866, 76, of which 9 
had special upper real classes. 

2. These numbered 160 pupils’ classes, of which 17 were upper real classes; and 26 
assistants’ classes. 

These 160 classes were divided as follows :—52 real sehools numbered each 1 class. 
11 real schools, each 2 classes. 5 real schools, each 8 classes. 4 real schools, each 5 
classes. 1 real school, 7cl 2 real schools, each 8 classes. 1 real school, 23 classes. 

3. There were in all 169, and 143 definitive masters’ places. Among the latter there 
were :—18 head-masters’ places in upper real schovls (professoriats). 106 real-teachers’ 
places. 19 assistants’ places. 

*4. The total number of real scholars was, 4,734, of which were upper real 
school pupils, Of these there were:—Protcstants, 3,715; Catholics, 743; Israelites, 
221; other sects, 5. Total, 4,784. 
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Me a8, Bealh schools which had the most t pupils, Stuttgardt, had 988 ; 

‘t 224; Heilbronn, 172; Hall, 172; Ledwigepure, Isis Canns tt 
TH Biberaeh: 114; ; Gmund, 110; Ravens , 106; Rottweil, 84; Gopp- 
ingen, 80; Nurtingen, at de og m1 Kirchheim, 10; " ‘66; Aale: en, 60. 


ViL-RLSMENTARY PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


The nine towns which have elementary schools under the superintendence of the 
masters and clergymen appointed by the Minister for Education, and the object of —_ 
is the preparation of boys from six to eight years old for entrance into higher schoo 
numbered, on the 1st of March, 1806, in all, 22 pupils’ classes, with 22 masters, and 41008 
pupils; of whom 901 were Protestants, 60 Catholics, 44 Jews, and 1 own confession. 


.. «<2 classes, 8 ‘masters, and -y _ 
r ? “ “ = 
95 


“ “ 
Spe “ “ 66 
x. eee ° 3 60 
é ‘ “ +e 58 
ere ° e 47 
(provisional.) = e 15 
1,006 
An analogous arrangement exists in many of the Noe sem ay classes of the omer 
town schools, principally in the real or lower Latin schools with one class, in which the 
children get extra preperation for their future entrance into higher schools. 


Establishments for Private Instruction. 
1. Boys’ school, kept by Professor Pfleider, in Kornthal, with 112 pupils; of whom 
107 are Protestants, 5 Catholics, 32 Ly org rs, and 80 strangers ; of whom 21 are 
Germans, and out of the rest of Europe, 46 ; Asiatics, 2; Americans, 6; and Africans, 5. 
2. The educational institution in Ludwigsburg, with 59 pupils. 
8. The boys’ echool of Professor Close, in Cannstatt, with 42 pupils. 
4. The private elementary school of Hayer, in Stuttgardt, with 136 pupils. 


VIII.—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
1. In the ee oe Oe were—In Evangelical communities—394 schools, 32,992 girls, 
977 boys = —— pils. In Catholic communities—504 schools, 17,544 girls, and 644 
boys = 18,188 pupils. Total, 1450, with 52,157 pupils, of whom 50,536 were girls, 1621 boys. 
: Hours of study :—Number of hours taught in all the schools, 266,691. 

Teachers :—(a) In the Evangelical schools, number of female teachers, 1210. Their 
pw. 2. together amount to 20,91 (17262 )}—s80 that each mistress has ¢ on an average 17fl. 
17 kr. (11. 88. Od.) (6) In the Catholic 8 is 568. Their 
salaries amount 10,043 fl. 31 kr. (8381. 11s. 8d.) atinnaie 17f1. 40 kr. each, (11. 9s. 10d.) 

Total number of teachers, 1778. 
4. School costs—books, heating, and working materials :—(a) On the Evangelical side, 
99.9334, 15 kr. (27471.), according to which, each school averages 34 fl. 51 kr. (20. 18s. 5d.) 
(b) On the olic side, ¥5,495 fl. 6 kr., accordin to which, each school averages 30/1, 
4% kr. (21. 118. 3d.). ‘Total, 48,458 fl. 21 kr. ce 16s. 8d.) 
5. Grant from the State for this 
To the Se Evangelical commi ae - « (7,184 fl. — BOS7. 18s. 4d. 
To the Catholic side e + « 98,986 fl. — 3282. Os. 0d. 








11,120 fl. = 9261. 13s. 4d. 


FINANCIAL. 
I. The number of masters in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg was, on January ist, 1867, 


A.—<Schoolmasters :— 
Qe eet § 


ow 


“ 
“ 


fl 
fl 
fl. 
“ fl, 
fl 
fl 


PoP 


ee a over 58i. and over) 
B.—Under masters . . . . : 
Oe ee ee eee ee ee 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS OF SYSTEMATIC NATIONAL EDUCATION. 





After giving a comprehensive survey of the system of National Edu- 
cation in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, in its scientific and technical fea- 
tures and institutions, as well as in its general aims, Mr. Russell, in his 
Systematic Technical Education for the English People, sets forth the results 
as observed by him in a period of twenty years, on the character, manners, 
and industries of the people. 

Mr. Russell, in his earnest advocacy of systematic technical educa- 
tion of all men engaged in trade, commerce, and arts,—while he does 
not undervalue its direct and indirect bearing on the material and pecuni- 
ary interests of individuals and the nation,—rests. its claims on its intel- 
lectual, moral, and social results. 


In England I should naturally be asked whether all this admirable 
and systematic organization for the teaching of a whole people, and of 
which I have said I have carefully watched the progress for twenty years, 
has been attended with any sensible result upon the character, manners 
and works of the people of those countries. -I should begin by saying 
that that is in effect asking me—Would the people of these countries be 
what they now are without that education? and as the two experiments 
could scarcely have been tried side by side, the answer must be in some 
degree hypothetical. I will, however, answer this question as best I can. 

I begin by saying that when I compare in the same country the per- 
sons who had attained maturity before this system was instituted, and that 
younger generation which has gone through it and come out into the 
world of practical experience, I say without hesitation that they are more 
civilized, and that they set about their work in a wiser, shorter, less waste- 
ful way; but this is scarcely a satisfactory answer, for in the interval 
between the uneducated generation and the educated one, comprising 15 
to 18 years, everything there, as elsewhere, has changed in the direction of 
amelioration. ; 

Perhaps, however, the best standard by which an Englishman can 
judge of a foreign people is by comparing them individually and person- 
ally with ourselves through the medium of their character, their manners, 
and their works. I will begin, therefore, by saying that when in those 
parts of an educated country where I am no longer a stranger, I meet an 
ordinary agricultural peasant, I find him more intelligent, better informed, 
more able to understand my questions and to give a direct, purposelike 
answer, than a peasant of the sameclass in England. He will talk politics 
to me, because he has read it in his newspaper ; he will talk theology with 
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me, for he studied it at school; he will discuss the Italian question, the 
Austrian question, and the French question, because. at school in the 
second period he studied their geograpby, because he is up in their politi- 
cal history, and he knowsall that has taken place in his own country from 
its earliest invasion. I had the good fortune to assist one day in a peasant 
revolution, as they called it. They were 7000, We stood out in a pour 
of rain for two hours. The question was whether, to the number of 
10,000, the people should sign a paper asking for & change of men and of 
measures in a part of the country where the same politicians had governed 
for 25 years. The whole meeting was as orderly and quiet as a ballot 
for members in a Pall Mall club; the crowd was so quiet that we all dis- 
tinctly heard one man speak from the platform. I discussed with some of 
this mob their grievances, which they stated with the greatest good 
humor. They were the following: That the banks and credit establish- 
ments of the district were so organized as to favor the more wealthy 
borrower as against the. smaller landowner or manufacturing borrower, 
and they wanted the honest poor man to be trusted on thesame termsas the 
honest rich man; second, they conceived that the town districts inhabited 
by the poor were not so perfectly cleansed and supplied with water as 
those inhabited by the rich; thirdly, that the character of the education 
given in the public schools of the second period did not prepare their 
children for the third period as well as it ought. As to the slighest vio- 
lence, rudeness, or bad manners, these men would simply have despised 
any member of the meeting so vulgar as not to know how to behave 
himself; and I think I can say that in that mob my clothes—and I had 
dressed like one of themselves—were not touched by those of any other 
person. I must confess that I came out of that mob humiliated: the 
gathering corresponded to our Hyde Park meeting, for they were of the 
lowest class to be found in a populous manufacturing district. They 
were brought together by demagogues, one a barrister, another a master 
workmuzn, a third the editor of a newspaper. I will add that it was on 
a Sunday, and that every one had on a Sunday suit, though some of these 
suits might have performed that function 10 or 15 years. The petition was 
afterwards signed to the required number, and the revolution put into due 
official train. Need I say that of such democrats and such revolutions 
one need have no fear? ‘ 

In the daily life in a street in an educated country, I see the absence 
of rude and rough manners, and I recognize a general aspect of superior 
intelligence. I call a street porter and give him a message—he sees I am 
‘a stranger, and answers me in French, or perhaps in English; I intrust 
him with some purchases at various shops; on his return, he delivers to 
me a neat account like the bill of a hotel, properly balanced. One of the 
items in the account was the purchase of a book. Learning at the pub- 
lisher’s that the book was out of print, he bethought him of going to a 
bookstall for an old copy. He brought me one as good as new for less 
than half-price, but never thought of pocketing the difference. Let me 
next take a waiter at a hotcl. We were talking at table of a play by 
Schiller, which had a French name, which was.announced to be played, 
and of which none of us had before heard: the waiter, finding he could 
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solve our difficulty, begged pardon for informing us that he had read in 
the life of Schiller that the play was an adaptation from the original in 
French by Racine. These are the little things which, in a foreign coun- 
try, give the stranger a truer measure of relative civilization than more 
striking characteristics, but when one finds them at every turn pervading 
the whole structure of society—when one finds in their beer-houses, their 
cafés, and their dancing rooms, that with some exceptions as to clothes 
and tone of voice, they are courteous and well-bred, and their counte- 
nances full of intelligence and good feeling, one seeks the cause, and 
finds it in a superior education and consequent superior social condition. 

I will now come to the practical matters which show directly the 
results ofa technical education in the production of one of its chief objects 
—the creation of wealth. It is notorious that those foreign railways 
which have been made by themselves in the educated countries of Germany 
and Switzerland have been made far cheaper than those constructed by 
us in Eogiand; itis known that they have been made by pupils of the 
industrial schools and technical culleges of these countries, and I know 
many of their distinguished men who take pride in saying that they owe 
their positions entirely to their technical schools. I find everywhere 
throughout their work marks of that method, order, symmetry, and ab- 
sence of waste which arise from plans well thought out, the judicious 
application of principles, conscientious parsimony, and a high feeling of 
professional responsibility. In the accurate cutting of their slopes and 
embankments, in the careful design and thoughtful execution of their 
beautiful but economical stonemasonry, in the self-denying economy of 
their large span bridges, the experienced traveler can read, as he travels, 
the work of a superiorly educated class of men; and when we come down 
to details, to the construction of permanent way, arrangements of signals, 
points, and sidings, and the endless details of stations, we everywhere 
feel that we are in the hands of men who have spared no pains, and who 
have applied high professional skill to minute details. It is well known 
that many years before we would follow their example, the engineers of 
the German railways had introduced a system of constructing and of 
uniting to each other the iron rails of the permanent way, which made them 
cheaper, more durable and safe than those employed in England. Happily 
for our national reputation, it was an Irishman who invented it, though 
its advantages had first to be appreciated in Germany before we would 
follow the example. 

It is remarked by every traveler that the works of their railway 
stations are, when compared with ours, much more beautiful, convenient, 
and fit, both within and without; the construction of their trains, the 
proportions oftheir carriages, the fitness, convenience, and comfort of their 
internal arrangements, all tell to the disadvantage of ours, and the one 
thing in which our railways excel theirs isin high speed. Theirs, on the 
other hand, are economical in capital and high in revenue. 

It is now so much the practise to praise Prussia, that it is not without 
reluctance that I have decided to give expression to the result of twenty 
years of occasional visits to that country. The worship of mere success 
is so vulgar a feeling that I would not willingly add my voice to that 
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chorus, but what I now say, I have been saying any time for these twenty 
years. When first I knew her, she wasa very poor country. Territorially 
she was weak, consisting of scattered patches of land isolated from one 
another, and surrounded by nations neither loving nor helpful, and even 
the feelings of the different portions of her own community were anything 
but cordial to one another. The taxation, as compared to the revenue, 
was enormous, and the tax in person paid by the compulsory and universal 
service in the army weighed heavily on the people. The length of 
frontier to be defended was so great that every working man in the king- 
dom was compelled to do his work, as it were, with tool in one hand, and 
musket in the other. It was difficult for an Englishman to see how such 
a country could be tied together and acquire unity, and nothing but a 
careful study of their institutions could enable him to do so. In the end, 
however, I came to see the importance, in a political point of view, of the 
highly organized system of education which, pervading all ranks, has 
succeeded in producing twogenerations of educated men. This education 
was the same in all parts of Prussia, but by no means the same as in the 
surrounding portions of Germany. That first gave her an intellectual 
unity. Another remarkable institution, co-ordinate with this, was the 
political organization, that, Jike the education, was of one uniform system 
through all the parts of the kingdom and through all degrees. Ido notth nk 
it is very generally known to Englishmen that Prussia is an organized 
democracy, and is not, as we imagined, governed by the King and an 
aristocracy. She is governed by an educated democracy, who come 
indifferently from every rank of society, whoreceive the highest education 
the country affords, who are selected entirely by the distinction attained 
in their technical and learned universities, and who thence rise to fill all the 
high offices of the State, except those personally surrounding the King, or 
forming the political government of the time. All the executive govern- 
ment is democracy, educated and organized ; everywhere, in the highest 
offices, exercising the highest responsibilities, are found men of the 
humblest origin, owing their position entirely to education, ability, and 
long service. This same civil executive extends through every depart- 
ment of the country,and has its representative even in a small agricultural 
village. This is another element of homogeneity and unity ; it isa system, 
however, quite foreign to our notions, for it makes a centralized unity of 
the people and the Government, which, with our unsystematic notions, 
we detest and vilify with the names of “ centralization and bureaucracy,” 
forgetting that there is another name equally appropriate, namely, “ organ- 
ized education and intelligence ;” for it is not possible to conceive a more 
admirable method of diffusing civilization and order throughout a whule 
people, than to plant in every community, and even in every little village, 
a civilized, educated man, charged with the single duty of promoting the 
welfare, education, and order of that community. 

The next institution which forms part of the education of the people, 
and tends to build up the unity of the nation, is that we have already re- 
ferred to—the perfect training of every citizen to carry arms as a skilled 
soldier in defence of his country. I have shown how it acts a3 a direct 
instrument of education, from the fact that the army possesses an 
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organized system of schools, in which both men and officers find the means 
of a finished education. But I have not mentioned the influence of that 
system on the health, constitution, civilization, and good manners of the 
people at large. Side by side,in the barrack, in the field, the peasant 
private soldier and the peer private soldicr serve as daily comrades on a 
perfect level, enjoying the amenities of life and roughing it together. 
All that we claim for our public schools on the ground of manliness, 
physical strength, good carriage, manual dexterity, habits of method and 
subordination, flows equally from the three years’ education and discipline 
of the army, which is thus entitled to be called a university for the 
people. ’ 

But the indirect effects are perhaps greater than its direct influence, 
for each of these instructed men carries back into the narrow community 
of his village or town, and into his family, all the civilizing influences of 
this education. 

The last social result of systematic organized education which I will 
indicate is its effect in imbuing a whole people with a profound spirit 
of patriotism. I have never seen patriotism more profound or unselfish 
than in educated Germany and in educated Switzerland; here and there, 
"and everywhere, are to be found individuals conspicuous for large self- 
sacrifice for the public good, but I am not now speaking of conspicuous 
persons. What I mean is this: that in those nations the whole mass of the 
people are individual patriots; personally, they are most industrious, but 
they will spare any time required from their occupations for the public 
good, without payment or grudging; personally, they are extremely frugal 
and economical, but for the common well-being of the community— 
of the State—of the city—of the village, they willingly impose upon them- 
selves contributions from their hard-won earnings; and, what is perhaps 
a still higher measure of patriotism than money, men of strong wills, clear 
views, and energetic personality are ready to sacrifice their own views, 
preferences, and prejudices to that social organization by which alone unity 
of action and efficiency is to be obtained for a nation or a community. 

That this patriotism is the result of their large education and systematic 
training I cannot doubt; and I will venture to say that if the governing 
statesmen of any people desired to secure to their body permanent con- 
fidence, fidelity, and attachment, there is no way of implanting these 
sentiments so surely as by the conviction that the Government had watched 
over their infant years, had provided for their youth the invaluable 
blessing of high education, and had never withdrawn its wise solicitude 
until it had sent them out into life, educated, trained, useful members of 
society. 

These remarks apply rather to the quickened intelligence and raised 
character of the people than to their material advantages. But I may add 
that in every country where technical education has taken root, and had 
time to bear fruit, I also find unquestionable proofs of the rapidity with 
which increased intelligence and enlarged knowledge bring increase in 
employment and remuneration. From my personal experience, I may say 
that within the last twenty-five years I have seen large branches of com- 
mercial trade leave one country and plant themselves in another because 
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the workers of the one were educated and those of the other uneducated; 
and I have watched nations rising into importance and power in Europe 
by education, and by the order, organization, and efficiency which educa- 
tion bestows; and other nations lagging behind and losing their place by 
reason of their unwillingness to educate either the higher or the lower 
classes of their people. But these material considerations find a better place 
in the following chapter than here, 





NATIONAL LESSONS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 





Mr. J. Scott Russell, in his valuable treatise on Systematic Technical 
Education for the English People, in a chapter with the above heading, 
introduces some of the lessons which he thinks may be read in the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of the last twenty-five years. 


Of late years, a series of great public events have been taking plaec, 
which have been of great nativnal value in serving to awaken the British 
people from that lethargy of supreme satisfaction with which they have 
so long continued to regard themselves as the most skilled, accomp- 
lished, and successful manufacturing people in the world. For half a 
century they had been enjoying the fruits of the inventions of a few men 
of genius who had created the whole system of modern manufacturing 
machinery, and Providence had also endowed them with the accumulated 
wealth of countless centuries stored up in the bowels of the earth, in the 
shape of coal and iron, ready to be used or wasted and worked out in this 
manufacturing century. The genius of afew men having set coal and iron 
to do the manufacturing work of mind and man, the citizens of England 
had begun to think that it was they who were superior in intelligence and 
civilization to the un-coaled, un-ironed, un-engineered nations around 
them. For half a century nothing occurred to awaken them from this 
dream, and for that half century the works of English engineers and Eng- 
lish iron and coal bore the highest reputation, and earned the highest 
prices in the world. 

The last eighteen years have seen a series of events, slowly, regularly, 
and disagreeably awakening the nation from a pleasant belief, once reality, 
nowadream. Eighteen years ago there began a series of competitive 
trials of intelligence and skill between the citizens of the different civilized 
nations of the world. Adam Smith's views of the wealth of nations were 
to be put to the new trial of competitive examination. The scene of the 
first trial was in London, in 1851. It was the famous Universal Exhibition 
of the Industries and Products of all Nations. In thut great school the 
civilized nations of Europe had their first lesson in technical education. 
There-they were able to see in how many things England retained her 
hereditary excellence; and England was there able to see in how many 
branches of taste and skill other nations possessed qualities in which she 
was wanting. But in that competition she had no cause for humiliation. 
The genius of Paxton would alone have sufficed to rescue the skiil and 
the manufacturing industry of England from humiliation. For in the 
building of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park was exhibited an entirely 
‘new and highly skillful system of modern architecture, in which iron and 
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glass, great staples of English manufacture, and of modern invention, 
formed the sole materials of construction of the largest building of the 
world, and within which could be seen assembled at one time’ 100,000 of 
the people of every nation of the world, surrounded by the products of 
every clime, and the works of every trike. 

This was England’s first great lesson on technical education; the 
second was the similar Great Exhibition held in Paris in 1855. 

Nothing was more striking than the enormous progress nations had 
made from their first lesson. Some members of each group of human 
inventions and skill had felt their inferiority, and vigorously set about its 
redress. England had been struck by the amazing superiority of some 
continental nations in the beauty and grace of design, which sufficed to 
convert the rude and nearly worthless materiuls of clay and flint, which 
are to her even more abundant than to other nations, into valuable and 
invaluable works of art, in earthenware and glass. She had occupied the 
four years’ interval under the auspices of the Prince Consort—the real 
author of these international lessons—in collecting and diffusing through 
the manufacturing counties the best models of the best masters, in estab- 
lishing for the potteries and glass works schools of design, and in training 
teachers for art workmen. These young institutions already bore fruit in 
1855, and England was no longer outstripped in pottery and glass. It is 
curious, but instructive, to notice that the Exhibition of 1851 had d‘szusted 
the whole nation with its blue earthenware plates, cups and saucers, bor- 
rowed from the 2000 years’ tradition of China, and with its huge lumps of 
glass, called decanters and glasses, cut or mouldcd into hideous distortions 
of form. 

~- The largest shopkeepers of London will tell ycu that ever since that 
date the old patterns are worthless, save for export to barbarous countries 
—that all England has learnt a lesson, and made a revolution in taste for 
thcse common things. 

_ The lessons which French and German nations had learnt were of 
-aother sort. They had felt their inferiority in the great objects of manu- 
facturing and constructive skill, in which, in 1851, we held supremacy. 
They were happy in having princes or sages as wise as our own, who saw 
that the great manufactures of England were iron and steel, the great in- 
struments of skill, industry, mechanical power, and transport. They saw 
that the profusion of our raw materials gave us vast advantages in time 
and money. They were discriminating enough to see also that in mere 
raw material, mere mechanical power, and mere brute labor, competition 
with us was hopeless. And they argued thus: the one thing we can set 
against the English wealth in raw material is greater skill in using what 
we have. The way tocompete with them in mechanical power is to apply 
higher science in the treatment and application of it; and the way tocom- 
pete with them in iron and skill is to buy of them the unwrought material, 
which they will sell us at nearly cost price, in consequence of their free trade 
and close competition, and then to apply the skill of our own artisans, highly 
educated and trained, to construct out of these raw materials all the higher 
kinds of tools, instruments, and machinery, in those forms and applications 
which enhance to the highest degree the value of the material. 
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In 1855 we saw that the French and the Germans had already advanced 
f.r into our own provinces of iron, steel, and metal manufacture. We 
found that they ha] already established schools in every metropolis, large 
town, or center of industry, fur educating professional men and masters, 
for training foremen and skilled workmen, and for educating apprentices, 
What we saw in 1855 was instructive to the clear-sighted and the thought- 
ful, but it was not humiliating to the mass of the English visitors, and it 
did not alarm the Esglish manufacturers. Therefore, unhappily, they 
did not take warning in time. They merely committed the common 
blander of cespising their rivals. When they saw the enormous progress 
of the French in steam machinery, and its metal products occupying a 
huge annexe, they merely said: “ Look! they have been imitating us; but 
never mind, these are mere tours de force got up under the patronage of 
the Emperor to make a show at his Exhibition. They serve to gratify 
the vanity of the French nation. but they can never compete with us in 
quality, quantity, or price.” 

This self-satisfaction wasa huge blunder. The progress of the French 
and German nations has shown there was an ominous reality. 

The third Jesson was our own Exhibition of 1862. It was the first 
Exhibition humiliating for us. Our administration of that Exhibition 
was humiliating, for it was a grand administrative failure. The building 
' itself was to us, as an intellectual, mechanical, and artistic nation, an 
a’ ject humiliation. Hideous on the outside, without unity or effect as a 
whole; inconvenient in the inside, ugly in its details, crowded and 
unseemly in the distribution of the objects exhibited, with but a single 
portion of it serving rather to exaggerate than redeem the effects of the 
other—an admirably arranged, lighted, and ventilated picture-gallcry. 
Paxton was still alive, and also the distinguished men who, allied with 
him, had created the Exhibition of 1851, and had afterwards transported 
itto form the Crystal Palace on Sydenham Hill, there to serve as an 
enduring monument of our first great national lesson in technical educa- 
tion, and as a permanent institution for the refinement of the taste and 
culture of the people. Though Paxton was still living, his genius was 
not permitted to serve the nation, and that nation fclt that the quickest 
way to spare itself from perpetuating its own disgrace and humiliation was 
to sweep off the face of the earth this disgraceful monument of its want 
of foresight, design, and organization. 

Thus disgraced by the edifice itself, there was little to be seen in the 
interior to give an Englishman cause for self-gratulation. Switzerland 
had there her wonderful aniline colors, the discovery of her distinguished 
chemist, Schénbein. Prussia was there with her huge ingots of Krupp’s 
steel—already beginning to displace on English railways the finest qu:li- 
ties of Yorkshire iron.. America was there with some of her exqusite 
machinery for economizing labor. Italy was there with her alre:dy 
reviving manufactures of classic earthenware, her decorated gliss, and her 
Etruscan gold. France had been diligently following up her determina- 
tion to equal us in our great staples of machinery and iron manufacture, 
and the stately steam-engines she then produced, as examples of her 
ordinary work in the steam-ships of her navy and mercantile marine, 
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sufficed to show us that her progress was true, and that we had been mis- 
taken in calling her triumphs of 1855 fours de force. All around us in 
that Exhibition were proofs that every nation had begun to rival us ia 
some one of our great specialties; and if we were not instructed, we were 
at least sufficiently disgusted with that Exhibition to feel, and to express 
a very pervading conviction, that for our part we would cease to repeat 
Exhibitions which failed to mark any progress of ours, and only served 
to advertise to the world the more rapid progress of rival nations. That 
feeling of disgust was the first wholesome symptom, bnt it did not at that 
time mature itsclf iato any conviction of the necessity of any great national 
exertion to advance the manufacturing skill of the English people. We 
had exhibited a sufficient number of new iron Armstrong guns, and models 
of iron and iron-coated men of-war, to make us feel that in all things we 
were not yet distanced. 

It was the Exhibition of 1267, in Paris, which gave the nations, and 
especially England, a final lesson. By that Exhibition we were rudcly 
awakened and thoroughly alarmed. We then learnt, not that we were 
equalled, but that we were beaten—not on some points, but by some nation 
or other on nearly all those points on which we had prided ourselves. 

I shall shortly sum up the practical conclusions which I myscl*‘, and 
the most eminent of my colleagues, arrived at. We were sent by the 
British Government to serve as jurymen in adjudging the cwards of the 
Exhibition, and to report to the Government the practical facts of national 
importance which we might there observe. In the great manufactures of 
iron men-of-war, with their huge steam-engines, pondcrous wrought-iron 
armor, we found ourselves equalled, if not beaten. The large marine 
engine of Dupuy de Léme neither excelled the English marine engine in 
exquisite truth of workmanship nor in high finish, for I have elsewhere 
said that the English workman’s conscientious pride in his work is not to 
be excelled by that of the workmen of any other country. But the design 
of the French engine showed so much fore-thought, practical wisdom, 
and provision for economy, as left no doubt that it would consume less 
fuel, do more work, endure longer, and run less chance of accident than our 
own engines; all of these being quulities herctofore constitutirg our own 
superiority. 

Next. in iron armor. Their ships czrrie] iron armor as thick ard 
as strong as our own, and they were armed with guns and supplied with 
ammunition which could just penetrate that armor, but which that 
armor was just able to prevent from picrcing. And thcirships presented 
arrangements for securing all the advantages of simultaneous firing in every 
direction which we had claimed for ours, with this additional advantoge, 
that the French had attained that which we had at enormous cxpense 
tried but failed in obtaining—eflicient breech-loading guns, which enable 
them effectually to deliver 17 shots to our 10. 

Thus our naval supremacy was shown to be ended, so far as the ment- 
facture of matériel and mechanism is concerned. 

Coming to land-machinery and structures, we found, in the French 
department of the great building, a multitude of steam-engines of French 
manufacture, and cycn from d'stent prcvinces, distingui-hed by our own 
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perfection of mechanical execution and high finish, but distinguished also 
beyond any of our own for the cl-gauce and perfection of their mechanism 
and arrangements fur economy. With the French, fuel is dear; they find 
it worth while to fetch it from England and pay the fecight, but they have 
set their minds to compensate this inequality by their superiority of design 
anJ contrivance. So they not merely invented boilers well calculated to 
endure, keep clean, and extract the largest quantity of heat out of the 
fucl and to make with it high and strong steam, but they also contrived the 
engines in such a manner as to turn that steam to better account than in 
our engines, so as to get more power out of a given quantity of fuel, ina 
higher proportion even than the greater cost of our own fuel exported 
into France—a clear triumph of furethought and ingenuity over wasteful, 
uothinking wealth. 

There was but one steam-engine which rivalled them, and that was 
more the contrivance of the American than of the Englishman whose 
name it bore. » 

But perhaps the most remarkable group of all the exhibitions in Paris, 
was the-group of large manufactures in iron which showed the products 
of the furnaces, forges, and iron-mills of France, Germany, and Belgium. 
Everywhere in rails, railway-wheels, railway tires and axles; in large 
wrought-iron beams for house buildiag, in iron plates and bars, and frames 
for iron ships—in these, which were all our own, we found ourselves rivalled, 
excelled, in size and quality, and competed with in price. On land, there- 
fore, as well as at sea, our mastery of the iron trade seemed to have 
disappeared. 

In smelting, mining, locomotive building, and the great branches of 
commercial machinery, a single great establishment in France, called 
Creusot, appeared like a chivalric knight to issue a challenge against all 
England. ~ 

Creusot possesses the natural advantages of England, inasmuch as 
under its own soil it has the iron, the coal, and other minerals, in the same 
abundance as ourselves. But Creusot, under the wise direction of Presi- 
cent Schneider, was endowed with an advantage which we have neglected 
—the possession of a systematic organization of technical schools. Creusot 
has a gencration of workmen schooled and trained on the spot. The 
schools are a model which we shall long cmulate in vain. It will take us 
twelve years to overtake Mr. Schneider. He imports his locomotives 
even into England; and all round the coasts of France, and round her 
inland borders, Schneider serves with locomotive engines, iron plates, and 
forgings, customers who used to come to us for these commodities. It is 
not in price merely that he competes with us. It happened to me to be 
professionally occupied in a foreign country where the iron for a large 
engineering undertaking was about to be contracted for. Competitive 
tenders were obtained from some of the best works in England, and from 
Creusot. The prices were so.near as to have little influence on the result, 
but they were s!ightly in favor of the English manufacturer. The contract 
was given to Creusot, and when I inquired officially the reason which had 
sent the contract to France, I was informed that they could more perfectly 
rely on the uniform excellence of the quality of iron from Creusot than 
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from England—a result to an English engineer sufficiently humiliating. I 
asked the value of this character in the opinion of the buyers, and was 
answered that they considered it equivalent to more than five per cent. in 
favor of France. 

Another fact of the same sort in the same place expressed the same 
conviction. The large iron forgings which were imported for the same 
work, came from France, not England. The answer received this time 
was that the large forgings were cheaper in England than in France, but 
that in France the forgings were so much better formed to the finished 
shape as to be worth more than the difference in price. 

I have dwelt on these instances mainly because they are in depart- 
ments in which I can venture to express a professional judgment. In the 
Prussian department were triumphs of technical skiil, palpable to all 
o»servers. Steel cannon, more powerful than any of our own, carrying 
larger shot with heavier powder charge. Large ingots of steel, of magni- 
tude and quality unequalled by any nation. Tires of locomotive wheels, 
which, imported into England, supersede our own highest qualities of iron; 
and complicated members of machines forged by Krupp out of a single 
piece of steel so as to be equivalent to eight or nine of the old pieces, 
formerly fastened imperfectly into one. These were some of the triumphs 
hastily exhibited by Prussia, even at the end of her costly war. 

I will not weary the reader with further observations of my own.* I 
have said enough to Jet him understand how the Exhibition of Paris 
startled a thinking Englishman, and ended by convincing him that 
England had been as!eep, and that a whole generation of wakeful, skilled 
workmen had been trained in other countries during the interval between 
1851 and 1867. Fifteen years is the time necessary to train a generation 
of skilled men. Some nations had already possessed that time and turned it 
to that account, with the results we then saw in Paris. 

That-is a lesson on no account to be lost. It is the crowning lesson of 
the series begun in ’51, and it is the intention of the following evidence to 
impress on Englishmen, from the legislator to the craftsman, the great f .ct 
that we have let one generation grow up uneducated and untrained, and 
that no question now remains for us but this: shall we now allow a second 
generation to grow up equally untrained, unskilled, and left behind in the 
race ? 

I now, therefore, proceed to give the opinions of qualified men, who 
have, with extraordinary pains, gathered the lessons and moral of the 
Exhibition of Paris for the benefit of the English people. A new organiz1- 
tion was provided, of which we can scarcely imagine the full value to have 
been apprehended at the time it was initiated. There were, of course, the 
usual reports of the jurors and the prizes which followed theirawards ; but 
awards ani medals became so profusely showered that their number nearly 
neutralized their value. Besides, and, we may say, above and beyond the 
jurors, was a higher series of reports prepared by Special Commissioners 
sent to report on the results of the Exhibition, with reference to nation»] 





* The reader who desires more information than is given in this chapter, will find it 
not only in the works themeelves from which the following extracts are made. but in the 
reports of the juries and of our own government reporters, which are published in a 
ecparate volume. 
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interests, and the large number of their reports have already been printed 
and have already appeared in a series of “Kensington Blue Books.” A 
second series of reports, of a still more strictly technical nature, was elicited 
by the Commissioners of Schoo!s, who had ascertained that many of the 
reports on the French Exhibition appeared to throw the blame of certain 
cases of inferiority on the lower technical education of the British people, 
and the commission issued a series of inquiries of which they then pub- 
lished the report. 

On this report the Government, having taken alarm, sent abroad a 
Commissioner, if not officially, at least offciewsement, to ascertain by per- 
sonal inquiry whether the alleged defects of our systems of education and 
our inferiority to some other countries in some sorts of technical skill were 
real or imaginary; and we have in the report of Mr. Samuelson to the Vice- 
President of the Council of Education, the views of a practical manufac- 
turer concerning the previous statements. All these sources of informa- 
tion agree on three points,—on the great practical value of education to a 
people; on the admirable organization provided by the Governments of 
other countries for giving to their people systematic and universally- 
d:ffused technical education; and, thirdly, on the deplorable neglect of 
sch measures which has characterized our own Government and people. 

But, in my estimation, there is a collection of documents of far more 
importance than all these put together, which has just been published in 
an unassuming form by the Society of Arts, and issued from their rooms 
in the Adelphi, at the small price of half-a-crown. I doubt whether the 
Society itself clearly saw what it was about when it undertook the harm- 
less, beneficent duty of offering to pay the traveling expenses of such 
English artisans as wanted to study their own departments of trade in the 
French Exhibition, and could not afford the cost; and when in return for 
this benefit it imposed the modest condition that they should report in 
writing on what they had seen and learnt. Out of this simple act has grown 
a collection of reports, 689 pages of closely printed matter, full of subject 
f x the gravest thought—treating, in fact, the whole question of the social 
condition, moral and religious education of the workman, and of the 
duties which various Governments have either neglected or performed, in 
giving or withholding from the youth of a nation that intelligence, skil!, 
and taste which they unanimously declare education can promote and 
develop, if it cannot create. It is the quiet, reasonable, practical, and 
moderate tone in which all this has been investigated and set down, which 
renders this volume the notable contribution to social science in 1867. 

Of all these four separate sources of knowledge, I should wish to 
convey to my readers the aim, the substance, and the conclusions. I fear 
I shall not be able in one chapter to overtake all of them, for the field is 
both wide and prolific, covering nearly all the branches of human industry. 

I. Taking up first the “Report relative to Technical. Education by 
the Schools Enquiry Commission of 2d July, 1867,” I find the Commis- 
sioners issuing a request for information to some eminent jurors and others 
as to the truth of certain “ evidence considered to be afforded by the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Paris of the inferior rate of progress in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industry in England, compared with that made in 
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other European countries ;” and they add, “it has been stated to us that 
this alleged inferiority is due in a great measure to the want of technical 
education, and we have therefore thought it desirable to ascertain from 
many eminent English jurors in this department whether they agree with 
this opinion, and we thiak it expejient at once to report to your Majesty 
the answers which we have received to our inquiry on this point.” 

The gentlemen whom they consulted, and whose answers they have 
printed, were: Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S., Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., Dr. — 
David Price, J. E. McConnell, C.E., James Young, chemical manufacturer, © 
J. Scott Russell, F.R.S., Captain Beaumont, R E., Robert Mallet, C.E., Rev. 
Cannon Norris, M.A., Professor Frankland, F.R.S., John Fowler, C.E., 
Warriogton W. Smythe, F.R.S., E. Huth, Peter Graham, A. J. Mundella, 
W. Spotten, thus representing many of the most important departments of 
our educated professions, our applied sciences, engineering, education, and 
manufactures. I shall content myself with giving the essence of these 
opinions 

Dr. Lyon Piayrarr gives, as the result of his own inquiry as a juror, 
and of those of other jurors: “ A singular accordance of opinion prevailed 
that our country had shown little inventiveness, and made but little 
progress in the peaceful arts of industry since 1862. . . Out of ninety 
classes there are scarcely a dozen in which pre-eminence is unhesitatingly 
awarded tous. . . The one cause upon which there was most unanimity 
of conviction is that France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
possess good systems of industrial education for the masters and managers 
of manufactories and workshops, and England possesses none.” 

Professor TYNDALL says: “I have long entertained the opinion, that 
in virtue of the better education provided by continental nations, England 
must one day, and that no distant one, find herself outstripped by those 
nations, both in the arts of peace and war.” 

Mr. Hutu writes: “Iam sorry to say, that although we may still be 
unsurpassed in many of our productions, we no longer hold that pre- 
eminence which was accorded tousin 1851. . . Theenormousstrides that 
have of late been made by our continental rivalsin France, Belgium, Prussia, 
and Austria, will make it daily more difficult for.our woolen manufac- 
turers to hold not only their former prominent position, but even to main- 
tain their present one. . . I found that it is the want of industrial educa- 
tion in this country, which prevents our manufacturers from making that 
progress which other nations are making. . . I found both masters and 
foremen of other countries much more scientifically educated than our 
own. . . The workmen of other countries have a far superior education 
to ours, many of whom have none whatever. . . Their productions 
show clearly that there is not a machine working a machine, but that 
brains sit at the loom and intelligenoe stands at the spinning-wheel.” 

Mr. McConneEtt says: “In the class for which I was juror for Eng- 
land, I made a very careful examination and comparison of our locomotive 
engines, carriages, railway machinery, apparatus, and matériel with those 
exhibited by France, Germany, and Belgium. I am firmly convinced that 
our former superiority, either in material or workmanship, no longer 
exists, . . Unless weadopt a system of technical education for our work- 
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men in this country, we shall soon not.even hold our own in cheapness. 
It appears to me, Government should take the matter in hand. . 

There should be mining schools in South Wales, Staffordshire and Dur- 

ham; and machinery and engine schools in Manchester, Glasgow, &c.” 

Professor FRaANKLAND says : “As ajuror in Class 44, of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, I was not only forcibly struck by the want of evidence of progress 
in the different branches of chemical manufactures carriel on in Great 
Britain, but still more so by the great advances made by other nations, 
especially Germany, France, and Switzerland, in respect of such manufac- 
tures, since 1862, when, as a juror in the corresponding Class, I had also 
an opportunity of comparing the chemical manufactures of different 
nations. . . Inthe Polytechnic schools of Germany and Switzerland, the 
future manufacturer or manager is made familiar with those laws and 
applications of the great natural furces which must always form the basis of 
every intelligent and progressive industry; it seems that at length this 
superiority in previous training, is more than counterbalancing the undoubted 
advantages which this country possesses in raw material.” 

Mr. Mautet says: “I fully agree that a better system of technical 
education for all classes connected with industrial pursuits has become a 
pressing necessity in Great Britain, and that immediate steps ought to be 
taken for organizing and procuring, legislatively, such a system ;” he has 
been long convinced that “unless checked by a vast improvement in our 
own educational system, general and technical, the pre-eminence of 
England must decline with a rapidly accelerating pace.” 

Mr. Davip Price says: “ What is really wanted for this country, and 
is of vital consequence to our future prosperity, is a higher scientific culture 
of those who are likely, in the natural course of events, to be master 
manufacturers ; so that when discoveries are made they may fructify, and 
not stagnate or decay, as has too often been the case, for want of intelli- 
gence on the part of those who command capital and works, to see their 
merits.” 

The evidence given by other jurors is not less strong, but I can only 
spare room for one more quotation, that of Mr. Munpe.ua :—“ The branch 
of industry with which I have been connected for thirty years, is the manu- 
facturing of hosiery. I am the managing partner, employing 5000 work- 
people; with establishments in Nottingham, Derby, and Loughborough, 
employing 4000, and with branches at Chemnitz and Pausa, in Saxony, 
employing about 700 persons. I have, for four or five years past, been 
increasingly alarmed for our industrial supremacy, and my experience of the 
Paris Exhibition has only confirmed and strengthened my fears. 

I am of opinion that Englishmen possess more energy, enterprise, and 
inventiveness than any other European nation. The best machines in my 
trade now at work in France and Germany, are the inventions of English- 
men, but are there constructed and improved by men who have had the 
advantage of a superior industrial education. At the largest establishment 
in Paris, these machines are constructed and improved on thorough scien- 
tific principles, under the superintendence of a young man, who, I was 
informed, took high honors at the school of the Government in Paris. . . . 
Precisely the same thing is taking place in Saxony; but the Saxons are, in 
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respect of education, both primary and industrial, much in advance of the 
French, and in my branch, they are our most formidable rivals. 

The contrast betwixt the workpeople of Saxony and England, engaged in 
the same trade, is most humiliating. I have had statistics taken of various 
workshops and rooms in factories in this district, and the frightful igno- 
rance they reveal is disheartening and appalling. . . . In Saxony our 
manager, an Englishman of superior intelligence, and greatly interested in 
education, during a residence of seven years, has never met wi'h a work- 
man who cannot read or write—not in the limited and imperfect manner 
in which the majority of English artisans are said to read and write, but 
with a freedom and familiarity that enables them to enjoy reading, and to 
conduct their correspondence in a creditable and often superior style. 
Some of the sons of our poorest workmen in Saxony, are receiving a tech- 
nical education at the Polytechnic schools, such as the sons of our manu- 
facturers cannot hope to obtain. . . . Iam of opinion that the English 
workman is gradually losing the race, through the superior intelligence 
which foreign governments are carefully devel »ping in their artisans. . 

The education of Germany is the result of a national organization, which 
compels every peasant to send his children to school, and afterwards 
affords the opportunity of acquiring such technical knowledge as may be 
useful in the department of industry to which they are destined.” is con- 
cluding sentence ought to carry great weight—“ If we are to maintain our 
position in industrial competition, we must oppose to this national organi- 
zition one equally effective and complete; if we continue the fight with our 
present voluntary system, we shall be defeated, generations hence we shall 
be struggling with ignorance, squalor, pauperism, and crime; but with a 
system of national education made compulsory, and supplemented with 
art and_industrial education, I believe, within twenty years, England 
would possess the most intelligent and inventive artisans in the world.” 

IL. It is no wonder that, with such a report, made to her Majesty, from 
such a Commission as that of which Lord Taunton is chairman, the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education should have thought it necessary to obtain 
some little information as to what other countries were doing for the tech- 
nical education of their people. They solicited, through our representa- 
tives abroad, such printed papers as the various governments could give 
them, regarding the organization of technical schools, and we learn that 
they are translating some of these for public use. They also requested Mr. 
Samuelson to visit, or accepted his offer to examine (for it is not quite clear 
which), manufacturing industry abroad, in its relation to technical schools; 
and the result is a letter addressed by him to the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, moved for by the House of Commons, 
and printed in November last. 

Mr. Samuelson, M.P., traveled in France, Belgium, and Germany, 
examining, as he went, the most famous manufacturing establishments on 
the Continent, which stand in direct rivalry to our own. He found every- 
where in these establishments men of all ranks better educated than our 
own; working men less illiterate—foremen and managers well educated, 
and masters accomplished, well-informed, technical men. He traced out 
the pupils of technical schools to their practical and successful results, as 
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the superintendents of large works, and he sums up the resulis of his 
examination, in a paragraph which appears to confirm all the reports made 
to that Commission, which was the origin of the inquiry—‘I have 
attempted to show, by examples, what is the condition of some of the leading 
industries in these countries, (France, Switzerland, and Germany). I do 
not think it possible to estimate precisely what has been the influence of 
continental education on continental manufactures. . . . Thatthe rapid 
progress of many trades abroad, has been greaily facilitated by the superior 
technical knowledge of the directors of works everywhere, and by the 
comparatively advanced clementary instruction of the workers in some 
departmenis of industry, can admit of butlittle doubt. . . . Meanwhile, 
we know that our manufacturing artisans are imperfectly taught, our agri- 
cultural laborers illiterate; neither ope nor the other can put forth, with 
effect, the splendid qualities with which Providence has endowed our 
people. Our foremen, chosen from the lower industrial ranks, have no suffi- 
cicnt opportunities of correcting the deficiencies of their early education ; 
our managers are too apt, in every case of novelty, to proceed by trial and 
error, without scientific principles to guide them; and the sons of our great 
manufacturers too often, either despise the pursuits of their fathers, as mere 
handicrafts, unworthy of men of wealth and education, or else, overlook- 
ing the beautiful examples which they afford of the application of natural 
laws to the wants of men, follow them solely as a means of heaping up 
more wealth, or, at the best, for want of other occupation: to the evils of 
such a condition, not only our statesmen, but also our people, are rapidly 
awakening, and the disease being once acknowledged, I believe the remedy- 
will soon be applied.” 

IIL. In the two preceding sections, we have been occupied with what we 
mey call the upper side of the question, that is to say, we have seen it from 
the master’s point of view, and we have also seen how it is regarded by 
men of science, of education, and of distinguished technical skill. Let us 
now see how the questions of technical education and manufacturing 
supremacy are regarded from the workman’s point of view, and so try to 
understand the under side of the question. 

What do our technical workers think of their own skill, intelligence, 
taste, judgment, knowledge, culture, refinement? *What do they think of 
their education, of their school training and apprenticeship? What do 
they think of the opportunities provided for the matured wo:kman, who 
wishes to study, to copy, to increase his stores of science, and rise to higher 
grades of skill? What do they think are the duties of Government to him 
and his fellows? Do they think foreign governments wiser in their care 
for their working people than ours? Do they think the systematic educa- 
tion of their people to be waste of pains or wise foresight? In short, do 
they find in the institutions of any other country, any social amelioration 
which they would wish to introduce into their own? 

On all these points, and a great many more, we have the evidence of 
fifty-five witnesses, all workmen, most of them evidently superior work- 
men, and who are entitled by their acquirements to be termed at least, 
self-educated men, Among so many witnesses, we cannot call up all; 
but as we haye enjoyed the pleasure of reading the whole book, we will 
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oaly call such witnesses as appear to have made a special study of cach 
point. . 

1. On Early Technical Training —Mr. Lucrart, the chairmakcr, says: 
“Secing some lads at work with the men in the carver’s shop, I went to 
the bench of one about fourteen—he was carving a chair-back, of a medi- 
geval form, from a working drawing. I expressed my surprise that one so 
young was found capable of carving so well, and was informed that boys 
at school are specially prepared for the trade they fancy, so that a boy 
about to be apprenticed to learn carving, is instructed in ornamental draw- 
ing, modelling, and designing.” . . . Further, “I am bound to repeat 
that in the race we are nowhere. . . . Without the least doubt or hesi- 
tation, yet, with the most profound regret, I say that our defeat is as igno- 
minious, and I fear as disastrous, as it is possible to conceive. We have 
not only made no progress since 1862, but it seems to me we have rctro- 
graded.” He adds that the mere mechanical workman stands not the 
slightest chance with the workman of a cultivated taste. . . . “The 
art-workmen of France have a great advantage over us in England; in 
Paris they are surrounded by works of taste which none but the most 
obtuse can long remain uninfluenced by; their museums are central and 
numerous; they are surrounded by works they venerate and love, and their 
very nature gets impregnated with them. . . . Something must be 
done, or the working classes will be gricvously wronged, and the whole 
nation suffer.” 

The lacemakers of Nottingham say—‘ We are unanimous in opinion, 
that French laces display a decided superiority in design and quality of 
material Dver the English goods.” They express the hope “that the time 
is not far distant when some national system of compulsory education will 
be brought into existence to lessen the ignorance amongst us, and place our 
country on an equality of intelligence with other nations ” 

Messrs. KENDAL and Caunt, hosiers, say—‘‘ We observed, as a rule, 
that the French people did everything with the greatest case and tact, and 
without much labor, and always made a good finish of what they took in 
hand, so that nothing could be much improved aftcr they had done with 
it, . . . On the whole, we are of opinion that the French have made 
great progress of late years, and that they are continuing to progress; and 
there can be no doubt that the superior education that is given to the work- 
ing classes on the Continent, gives them an advantage, in some respects, 
over Englishmen; but there are no workmen so quick and so inventive as 
our own, as far as we are able to judge.” 

Mr. ConNELLY, stonemason, says—“ The Frenchman’s familiarity with 
art, and his early training in its principles, enables him to outstrip us; and 
as every building in Paris is more or less decorated with carving, you are 
at a loss to know how they get all their art-workmen; but the difficulty 
would not appear so much, if you could read the large placards, in French, 
which are posted up at the ends of the bridges, and other public placcs, 
informing workmen where they can be taught drawing and modelling 
every evening, free of expense. That he outstrips the Englishman, in this 
respect, does not, I feel certain, arise from the possession of an especial art 
genius, but because whatever of it is in him, is fully developed, and encour- 
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agement is given to its practice; and if English workmen are behind in 
this respect, it is not because art genius is deficient in our nature, but 
because it is not developed and encouraged sufficiently. . . . It is impos- 
sible to estimate the loss which is entailed upon England through the neg- 
lect of art culture in every department of our industry ; through it we are 
reduced to mere ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for other nations. 
The bulk of our manufacturing population is engaged in manufacturing 
goods to be sold cheap, or in producing raw materials for other people 
to work. . . . Ona ton of iron, for the labor of which we get less 
than 1/., they are sure to put 1007. of labor before it leaves their hands.” 

2. Artisans’ Opinion on the Responsibility of a Siate for the Technical 
Education of its People-—Mr. RANDALL, china painter, says—“ When we 
come to high-class ornamentations in iron, earthenware, china, or glass, the 
superiority of French art is obvious. As long as we confine ourselves to 
geometrical forms in hammering, pressing, turning on the lathe, or printing 
on the surface, we have no difficulty in holding our own; but where an 
inte]lectualism is concerned, or ‘a free educated hand is required in decora- 
tion, our deficiencies become apparent. The fault is less our own than 
our rulers’, who have denied us education, or who have at least, given us 
nothing to fit us for our destination in life, but have left us groping in the 
dark, for ever feebly attempting to overtake lost opportunities... . . As we 
heard an English workman, in another branch of trade, observe in Paris— 
there is much more Credit to an English workman if he is clever, fora 
Frenchman has so many advantages, that if he only has moderate talents, 
he can scarcely help but be a good workman. He has excellent schools to 
give him a primary education, and, go where he will, there is something to 
educate his eye and elevate his taste. We have been groping our way in 
ignorant and bigoted security, and quarreling in which way education 
should be given, or denying it altogether, while other nations have been 
getting before us; and if this Exhibition have no other effect in England 
than to convince us of our deficiencies, it will have had its mission—so far 
as we are concerned. The present prosperity of this country is so unmis- 
takeably interwoven with its manufactures, and the pre-eminence of these 
depends so much upon new adaptations, discoveries, and improvements, as 
to demand for the workers in iron, china, and other departments, the 
readiest and best educational training and enlightenment this nation can give 
them. It is not only idle, but suicidal, to dream of remaining where we 
are. We must strike out in new paths. We must advance with the world, 
or lose caste and trade together. How many men know anything at all of 
the materials with which they work? Yet such knowledge would sweeten 
daily toil, would open the treasure-house of thought, enable a man to con- 
vert to new uses, elements of force by which he is surrounded, and enrich 
the nation by adaptations and modes of economizing means now in use, 
Every man ought to have the means within his reach to enable him to 
become master of his art. With how many would a knowledge of geology, 
chemistry, geometry, drawing, and mechanics, smooth the path of daily 
toil, and render labor pleasant! Why should not the miner find compen- 
sating pleasure for the darkness and drudgery of the mine, in a knowledge 
of the gases by which he is surrounded, and of the minerals he is extracting 
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from their long resting-place in their subterranean storehouse? Let him 
know something of their history, of the changes and natural processes 
to which they were subject to bring them to their present state. Ilow 
cheaply purchased is the pleasure of astonishment with which he might go 
“on reading the hieroglyphics and paintings of Nature in the mine, inter- 
preting at each stage, the emblems of carlier states and existences. Such 
an education would tell in many ways. All that we ask for is, that the 
State should fulfill efficiently unquestionable and admitted duties, rather 
than disputed ones. We have no wish for interference in a way that may 
weaken, in the least, a proper sense of individual responsibility, that may 
lessen the slightest individual energy, or offend the sensibilities of the 
strictest advocates for economy in the resources of the nation. Government 
for the future will—if there is any meaning or force in the late political 
changes—be more than ever the delegated power of the people to execute 
its will in legislating upon the admitted ‘Benthamite’ principle of the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number; and whilst doing so, it will 
undoubtedly seek to carry out the injunctions of the wise in all ages, from 
Solomon downwards, and supply education to those who are supposed to 
be deficient of the will, or the means of obtaining it. What we complain 
of, and what the country raising the taxes to support the present system 
complains of most, is that, being in the hands of the clergy, and under 
inspection by men drafted from them, it is used as a proselyting scheme, 
rather than an engine for fitting children for their duties in life. They are 
crammed with catechisms, Jewish pedigrees, with things pertaining to the 
past, which have no relation whatever to their future modes and pursuits 
of life, without being taught at all, the means by which their own wonder- 
ful and diversified faculties might be made to bloom in profitable fruition, 
so that both the individual, and the State itself, should be compensated— 
each having its positive welfare secured thereby.’ 

Mr. WrxsTANLey says: “I should like to see a number of institutions— 
they might be called colleges, or any other name. I would have them 
fitted up with a number of workshops for different trades, and one large 
room to be used as a lecture room, and for periodical exhibitions. I would 
have lectures delivered twice a week, by the best professors, upon different 
branches of art manufacture. There should be a well-stocked library and 
reading room, all on art manufacture. There should be schools attached, 
for drawing and modelling. Why I propose workshops is, because work- 
ing men, in large towns, have a great difliculty in finding convenience to 
do anything for themselves, by way of improvement. . . . I would 
also have a committee, or council, established by Government, or the 
Society of Arts, that should receive working men presenting certificates 
for examination in their different branches, and grant them certificates 
according to their merits.” 

Mr. Mackig, wood-carver, reports: “I visited the Ecole Impériale 
Spéciale pour I’ Application des Beaux Arts 4 l'Industrie. On that occasion 
there was an exhibition of the works of the students, and the number and 
variety were considerable and interesting. Conspicuous among the exhibits 
were some large models in clay. The Minister of Instruction had dictated 
the subject, and the following were the particulars given. A somewhat 
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large tympanum of a pediment, to have the head of a bull for a center, 
resting upon a shicld, with accessories of boys and festoons of fruits and 
flowers. The best was a very successful interpretation of the order given. 
These studies were little more than good sketches in clay, but it was evi- 
dent that the students were learning a most useful lesson, that would stand 
them in good service when they went forth into the world . . . It 
seemed abundantly clear that the system pursued was simple and rapid, 
and that the teaching and practice produced valuable results. It seems to 
have great vitality, never being without deep and varied interest to the 
student, features that should distinguish every school, and without which 
they will assuredly fail in accomplishing the objects sought to be obtaincd. 
A visit to the exhibition of the works of the students of the Ecole Impéri- 
ale Spéciale de Dessin pour les Jeunes Personnes, showed that the young 
ladies practised the same system with very profitable results. I am 
informed that the fees are little more than nominal, the main expense of 
the schools being borne by Government.” 

Mr. Wurrerne, in his special report, says on the subject: “ The notion 
of the functions of Government entertained in this country would not ke 
tolerated for a moment across the Channel, and it may be doubted whether 
our dislike to what is callel special legislation—to legislation, that is to 
say, Which proposes as a direct aim the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of our people, has not its weak as well as its strong side. The con- 
stant difficulties experienced by individuals struggling alone to effect social 
reforms, often never aided by Government till the necessity of all aid has 
passed away, would seem to indicate that it has. From the view of the 
obligations of Government taken by the French people, it necessarily 
arises that instruction, both superior and elementary, has long held that 
recognized position under the protection of the State, which it is only just 
beginning to have here. A due provision for art education, for instance, is 
no favor on the part of the administration, but one'of the conditions of its 
existence. In every town of any importance, in a manufacturing point of 
view, in every district of all the principal cities, there is to be found the, 
art school, just as there is to be found the church or the baker’s shop. 

It is not denied that similar institutions are to be found in our 
own country, but among us there is a very perceptible want of Govern- 
ment responsibility for the welfare of the schools, and they are not 
placed under the direct patronage of the officials of the district, who, 
in France, commonly attend to give a solemn character to the distribution 
of the awards. . . . In France, the Minister of Instruction has con- 
fided to him, as it were, a nation in a certain state of knowledge, and 
he is expected when he resigns the seals of office, to show that under his 
care that nation has steadily progressed; he may demand certain aid 
from the Government; his claims have a recognized place in the budget, 
and he is entitled to speak by the admitted importance of the interests over 
which he presides. It would be well if with us some such system could be 
devised, in place of that which gives us an irregular and spasmodic sup- 
port to art, on the part of our public representatives, and which too ofien 
leaves. its fate in the hands of only one or two well-meaning members of 
parliament. . . . What is above all wanted, is Government countenance 
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as wellas Government aid. In France, as we have seen, the distribution of 
prizes, the opening of schools, is always made more or less a ceremony ; the 
whole population of the district in which the school is situate, cannot fail 
to hear of what is going on. Publicity and éclaé are given to all the pro- 
ceedings, and the school immediately reaps the benefit. Of course, it is 
not to be inferred that the Government of France does everything for art 
education, and private individuals nothing. There is a considerable 
amount of private patronage, though to nothing like the same extent as 
among us; but it is always desirable to substitute for the irregular action 
of individuals, however well disposed, the order, economy, and persistent 
effort of an efficient body. . . . Let us now consider what the State 
does for education in France, both for primary instruction and for the 
special training acquired later, when an art or trade has been chosen. The 
system of primary instruction so very much resembles our own, both in 
the nature of the instruction given, and in the mode in which support is 
obtained, that no detailed account of it will be necessary. . . . Butitis 
in the facilities for the higher education which ought to follow this primary 
teaching, where the inclination exists, that the great divergence between 
the English and the French begins. The ease with which a poor boy may 
obtain an entry to one of the imperial lyceums, or large public schools 
which prepare for the universities, and thence go up to the universities, 
which very properly are in the capital itself, and are all free, is something 
marvellous, and is only equalled by the excellent facilities of a like kind 
which exist in Germany. . . . The technical education of French 
workmen is of two kinds, elementary and advanced. In the first, the child 
having been early destined to a particular trade, is placed in an institution, 
where he serves a kind of preliminary apprenticeship to that trade, and 
where primary instruction goes hand in hand with the special training 
requisite to give him a more enlarged knowledge of his business. These 
technical schools for children are, however, only just beginning to be estab- 
lished, but the results in the last of which accounts were published, were in 
_ the highest degree satisfactory. The children are occupied, in all, about 

nine hours of the day. . . . Inthe morning they receive instruction of 
the ordinary kind, which is also given for an hour in the evening, and dur- 
ing the day they work, in every respect, as if they were apprenticed to 
private individuals, only that a certain portion of the time is devoted to 
teaching them the rationale of their art. . . . It has been stated that at 
present these institutions are very few in number, as hitherto they have 
only been regarded in the light of an experiment, so that only a very 
limited number of trades can be taught in them, but there is little doubt 
thet as an experiment they have been successful, and that when their suc- 
cess shall have obtained general recognition, the Government will take 
measures for establishing them in all the principal towns. 

An equally important tentative effort in the way of technical educa- 
tion has recently been m:de in the establishment, under government pat- 
ronage, of an institution for the higher technical training of youths—that is 
to say, for the union of the highest theoretical with the best practical teach- 
ing in the manufacturing arts. This institution is somewhat in the nature 
of the Ecole des Arts ct Métiers, only it is not so exclusively thecretical cs 
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that, but aims at supply'ng a want long felt in France, namely, that of 
skilled foremen competent to superintend, or at least fully understand all 
the operations of a large manufactory. 

Mr. Artxen, of Birmingham, in his introductory report, which heads 
the reports of the Birmingham artisans, says: “Industry, formerly un- 
affected by foreign rivalry, contended only with small producers of its own 
nation, and then the competition was small. But free trade has thrown 
down the barriers, and the world is now one mighty, universal market. 
To be successful in this competition, our nation (England) must, therefore, 
put forward all its energies to educate in technical, and other schools, the 
present and coming generations; this was anticipated and clearly seen. 
Humboldt, many years ago, foresaw and predicted ‘that the time was not 
far distant when science and manipulative skill must be wedded together; 
that national wealth and the increasing prosperity of nations must be based 
on an enlightened employment of natural products and forces.’ Justus 
Liebig said: ‘ The nation most quickly promoting the intellectual develop- 
ment of its industrial population must advance, as surely as the country 
neglecting it must inevitably retrograde.’ Peel saw this when he uttered 
the memorable words, ‘If we are inferior in skill, knowledge, and intelli- 
gence to the manufacturers of other countries, the increased facilities of 
intercourse will result in transferring the demand from us to others;’ and 
England’s noblest Prince foresaw in International Exhibitions (which he was 
the first to inaugurate) the coming activity in things industrial; and in order 
to provide for the coming competition, he inaugurated, ere his lamented 
death, a system of industrial education.” 

In France, Prussia, Saxony, and the small "State of Wurtemberg, &., 
trade schools, in addition to others of a higher class, are in existence, and 
furnish the connecting link between the man of science who discovers, and 
the superintendent who is the medium, and who, educated in these schools, 
aids by his instruction and advice, the workman in bringing into visible 
shape the discovery of the man of science, rendering practically useful that 
which existed as an idea only. If, then, industrial and technical training 
has benefited other countries and states, in their industrial progress (which 
no doubt it has), it becomes the duty of every Englishman to see to this 
important point. 

It is impossible to go through the evidence of the eighty-six repre- 
sentatives of the skilled workmen of England, without sharing their pro- 
found conviction :—1st. Of the pressing peril of the nation in regard to 
manufacturing pre-eminence. 2d. Of the culpability of the educated 
classes and of the executive Government, in having neglected the education 
of the people. 3d. That it is satisfactorily proved by these reports, that the 
reluctance of the working classes to receive superior technical education, to 
bear taxation for that purpose, and to accept the active agency of Govern- 
ment institutions and officials, (which reluctance has been put forward as 
an excuse for this neglect), has no existence, in fact, and that it is therefore 
the negligence, apathy, and reluctance of the governing classes and the 
Government which have hitherto alone prevented the organization of sys- 
tematic technical education. 4th. It appears that until the mission to 

France, of the English artisans ia 1867, they, the working men of England, 
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were not aware that the Governments of other countries had organized 
complete education in all trade crafts, from the lowest mechanical labor to 
the highest professional skill. 5th. Throughout the whole of these reports 
there runs a feeling of profound admiration for the system of education 
given in France; but they were evidently not aware that the educated men 
and statesmen of France had themselves become conscious that thcir sys- 
tem was far below the level of excellence of the educated German nations; 
that a royal commission, under the presidency of M. Béhic, formerly Min- 
ister of Commerce, had recently been occupied with that subject, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that the technical education of France, which our 
artisans admired in Paris, was, as a national system of technical education, 
extremely defective; and the investigations of this Commission. prove, that 
if England is the worst educated of the first-class Powers of Europe, France 
is the second worst. 6th. There runs parallel with these convictions a con- 
sciousness that the English workman, is, by nature, the best of workmen, 
and that with systematic education, their works would excel those of com- 
peting nations. 

In conclusion, I have to state my deep conviction that the working 
men of England expect and demand of their Government the design, 
organization, and execution of systematic technical education, and there is 
urgent need for it to bestir itself, for other nations have already five-and- 
twenty years’ start of us, and have produced one or two generations cf 
educated workmen. Even if we begin to-morrow the technical education 
of all the youths of twelve years of age who have received sound elementary 
education, it will take seven years before these young men can commence 
the practical business of life, and then they will form but an insignificant 
minority in an uneducated mass. It will take fifteen years before those 
children who have not yet begun to receive an elementary education shall 
have passed from the age of 7 to 21, and represent a completely trained 
generation; and even then they will find less than half of their comrades 
educated. In the race of nations, therefore, we shall find it hard to over- 
take the five-and-twenty years we have lost. To-morrow, then, let us 
undertake, with all energy, our neglected task; the urgency is two-old,— 
one half of our youth, let us say, has received elementary, but no technical 
education: for that half let us at once organize technical schools in every 
small town, technical colleges in every large town, and a technical univer- 
sity in the metropolis. The other half of the rising generation has received 
no education at all, and for them let us at once organize elementary 


education, even if compulsory. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Taz Empire of France, [exclusive of the colonies,} on an area of 
206,676 English square miles in 1866, had a population of 38,067,- 
094. In 1856, there were, among a total population of 36,012,669: 
19,064,071 employed in agriculture, 10,469,961 in mechanical arts, 
and 1,632,331 in commercial pursuits. 

The total expenditure in 1867 amounted to 1,902,111,370 francs, 
of which sum 28,344,121 francs were expended for public instruc- 
tion under the following ministries, and with the following statistics : 


Frest.—Unper tae Ministry or Puszic Instruction: 
1. Primary Instruction 


53,957 Public Schools, in 37,548 Communes, with 2,461,492 pupils. 
16,714 Private Elementary Schools, with 978,258 pupils. 
8,669 Infant Schools, with 432,141 pupils. 
$2,383 Adult Courses, with 829,555 scholars. 
Total, 106,728 Schools, with 4,701,446 scholars. 


2. Secondary Instruct 


83 Lyceums, with 36,306 students. 

253 Communal Colleges, with 32,453 students—making a total of 336 
government schools, with 68,759 students, of whom 17,209 follow 
the Special Secondary Course. 

934 No Agta Secondary Schools, with 77,906 students. 

Total, 1,270 Institutions, with 146,664 students, 
in. 


n-; 
8. Sager Instructio. 
Faculties or Schools of Theology, with 46 professors. 
11 Faculties of Law, with 100 professors and 4,895 students. 
16 Faculties of Science, with 119 professors. 
16 Faculties of Literature, with 102 professors. 
7 Schools of Medicine and Pharmacy, with 190 professors. 


4, 


22 Pre 
8 Higher Schools of Medicine, with 66 professors and 1,780 students. 
: Fea 76 Institutions of the highest instruction, with 608 professors. 
1 Normal School for Teachers in Infant Asylums at Paris. 
1 Superior Normal School for Professors in Lyceums and the Faculties 
of Letters and Science at Paris, with 110 pupils and 28 professors. 
1 Normal School for pee ag ae ee ar Instruction at Cluny. 
84 Primary Normal Schools for male teachers, with 449 pro: rs. 
12 Primary Normal Schools for female teachers. 
1 Primary Normal Course for male teachers, with 12 professors. 
49 Primary Normal Courses for female teachers. 
8 Schools of Living Oriental Tongues, with 9 professors. 
1 Course of Archwology in connection with Cabinet of Medals. 
1 French School of Arhaologs and Greek Literature at Athens. 
1 Imperial School of Records (ecole des chartea) at Paris, to prepare pu- 
pils for librarians and keepers of public archives. 
1 Museum of Natural History at Paris, with 16 professors. . 
1 School of Sacred Music at. Paris. 
1 Imperial College of France, with 81 professors. 
26 
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1 Special School of Drawing for Young Women at Paris. 

1 National Conservatory of Music at Paris: 87 professors. 

6 Provincial Schools of Music: 6 professors, (at Dijon, Nantes, Metz, 
Lille, Toulouse, Marseilles.) 

1 Institution for the Blind at Paris, besides 6 provincial schools. 

2 National Institutions for Deaf-mutes at Paris and Bordeaux, besides 
41 private and municipal schools. - 

1 Central Correctional House of Education at Paris. 


Szconp.—Munistry or AcricutturE, CommERcE, AND Pusiic Works: 
8 Imperial Schools of na at Grand-Jouan, Grignon, and La 
aulsaie, with 24 professors. 
9 Agricultural Courses, with 11 professors. 
1 National Agronomic Institute at Versailles. 
70 School-farms. 
1 Practical School of Irrigation and Drainage at Lizardeau ; 2 professors. 
1 National School of Horse-breeding. 
3 Imperial Sheep-folds and Cow-houses (bergerics and vacheries.) 
3 Schools of Veterinary Surgery at Alfort, Lyons, Toulouse, with 18 


professors. 

1 Superior School of Commerce at Paris; 1 School of Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris. 

1 Imperial School of Bridges and Roads at Paris ; 22 professors. 

8 Imperial Schools of Mines, viz., at Paris, 15 professors ; at St. Etienne, 
3 professors ; at Alais, 1 professor. 

1 Imperial Conservatory of Arts and Industry at Paris; 19 professors. 

1 Central School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris; 28 professors. 

3 Imperial Schools of Arts and Industry, at Aix, Angers, Chalons-sur- 

arne; 32 professors. 
Schon of Watchmaking at Cluses (Savoy,) besides several provincial 
schoois. 
Tarirp.— Ministry or War: 
1 Imperial Polytechnic School at Paris ; 22 professors, 19 assistants, and 
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1 Specia Military School at St. Cyr; 33 professors. 

1 Staff-school (ecole du corps d’ etat-major) at Paris; 19 professors. 

1 School of Artillery and Military Engineering [ecole @ application de 
Vartillerie e& du genie) at Metz, with 28 professors. 

1 Imperial School of Cavalry at Saumur ; 40 professors. 

1 Cavalry-musicians’ school [ecole de trompettes] at Saumur. 

1 ——— School of Military Medicine and Pharmacy at Paris ; 13 pro- 
essors. 


1 Imperial School for the Sanitary Service at Strasburg ; 12 professors. 

1 Normal Shooting-school (ecole normale de tir ;) 11 teachers. 

1 Normal School of Military Gymnastics at Vincennes ; 3 teachers. 

1 Imperial Prytaneum (orphans of officers) at La Fléche ; 25 professors. 

11 Regimental Schools of Artillery. 

8 Regimental Schools of Engineering. 

5 Military Gymnasiums. 

1 Military Musical Speen at Paris. 

1 Bureau of Longitudes ; 6 professors. 

1 Imperial Observatory ; 18 professors, assistants and calculators. 
Regimental schools for the infantry of the line exist in all the corps. 


Fourta.—Mrnistry oF MARINE AND THE COLONIES: 

1 School of Naval Architecture at Paris, with 30 pupils; 3 professors. 

1 Practical School of Maritime Engineering at L’Orient ; 9 professors. 

1 Imperial Naval School at Brest ; 11 professors. 

42 National Schools of Hydrography ; 42 professors. 

3 Imperial Schools of Nava’ armacy and Medicine at Brest, Roche- 
ort, and Toulon ; 15 professors. 

6 Nautical School-ships ; 5 Naval Apprentice Schools; 2 Schools for 
Naval Engineers and Stokers ; 2 Naval Drawing Schools. 


Frera.—Munistry oF Finance : 
1 Imperial School of Forestry at Nancy ; 8 professors. 
1 School of the Manufacture of Tobacco at Paris ; 7 professors. 
Srxru.—Munistry or THE Fine Arts AND THE ImpERtat HovsEHoLp: 
4 Imperial Schools of the Fine Arts; at Paris, Rome, Lyons, and Dijon. 
1 National Special School of Drawing and Mathematics applied to the 
Industrial Arts, at Paris. 





THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT PARIS." 





I. FOUNDATION AND HISTORY. 

Tae origin of the Ecole Polytechnique dates from a period of 
disorder and distress in the history of France which might seem 
alien to all intellectual pursuits, if we did not remember that the 
general stimulus of a revolutionary period often acts powerfully 
upon thought and education. It is, perhaps, even more than the 
Institute, the chief scientic creation of the first French Revolution. 
It was during the government of the committee of public safety, 
when Carnot, as war minister, was gradually driving back the in- 
vading armies, and reorganizing victory out of defeat and confusion, 
that the first steps were taken for its establishment. A law, dating 
the 1st Ventose, year II., the 12th of March 1794, created a “ Com- 
mission des Travaux Publics,” charged with the duty of establish- 
ing a regular system for carrying on public works; and this com- 
mission ultimately founded a central school for public works, and 
drew up a plan for the competitive examination of candidates for 
admission to the service. It was intended at first to give a com- 
plete education for some of the public services, but it was soon 
changed into a preparatory school, to be succeeded by special 
schools of application. This was the Ecole Polytechnique. 

The school and its plan were both owing to an immediate and 
pressing want. It was to be partly military and partly civil. Mili- 
tary, as well as civil education had been destroyed by the revolu- 
tionists. The committee of publie safety had, indeed, formed a 
provisional school for engineers at Metz, to supply the immediate 
wants of the army on the frontier, and at this school young men 
were hastily taught the elements of fortification, and were sent di- 
rect to the troops, to Jearn as they best could, the practice of their 
art. »“ But such a method,” says the report accompanying the law 
which founded the school, “does not form engineers in any true 
sense of the term, and can only be justified by the emergency of the 





* Compiled from * Renert and Appendiz of English Commissioners on Military Educa- 
tion.” 1857. 
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time. The young men should be recalled to the new school to 
complete their studies.” Indeed no one knew better than Carnot, 
to use the language of the report, “that patriotism and courage 
can not “always supply the want of knowledge ;” and in the criti- 
cal campaigns of 1793—4, he must often have felt the need of the 
institution which he was then contributing to set on foot. Such 
was the immediate motive for the creation of this school At first, 
it only included the engineers amongst its pupils. But the artil- 
lery were added within a year. 

We must not, however, omit to notice its civil character, the 
combination of which with its military object forms its peculiar fea- 
ture, and has greatly contributed to its reputation. Amongst its 
founders were men, who though ardent revolutionists, were thirsting 
for the restoration of schools and learning, which for a time had 
been totally extinguished. The chief of these, besides Carnot, 
were Monge and Fourcroy, Berthollet and Lagrange. Of Carnot 
and Lagrange, one amongst the first of war ministers, the other one 
of the greatest of mathematicians, we need not say more. Berth- 
ollet, a man of science and practical skill, first suggested the school ; 
Monge, the founder of Descriptive Geometry, a favorite savant of 
Napoleon though a zealous republican, united to real genius that 
passion for teaching and for his pupils, which makes the beau idéal 
of the founder of a school; and Fourcroy was a man of equal prac- 
tical tact and science, who at the time had great influence with the 
convention, and was afterwards intrusted by Napoleon with much 
of the reorganization of education in France. 

When the school first started there was scarcely another of any 
description in the country. For nearly three years the revolution 
had destroyed every kind of teaching. The attack upon the old 
schools, in France, as elsewhere, chiefly in the hands of the clergy, 
had been begun by a famous report of Talleyrand’s, presented to . 
the legislative assembly in 1791, which recommended to suppress 
all the existing gcademies within Paris and the provinces, and to 
replace them by an entirely new system of national education 
through the country. In this plan a considerable number of mili- 
tary schools were proposed, where boys were to be educated from 
a very early age. When the violent revolutionists were in power, 
they adopted the destructive part of Talleyrand’s suggestiong with- 
out the other. All schools, from the university downwards, were 
destroyed; the large exhibitions or Bowrses, numbering nearly 
40,000, were confiscated or plundered by individuals, and even the 
military schools and those for the public works (which were abso- 
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lutely necessary for the very roads and the defense of the country) 
were suppressed or disorganized. The school of engineers at Mé- 
ziétes (an excellent one, where Monge had been a professor,) and 
that of the artillery at La Fére, were both broken up, whilst the 
murder of Lavoisier, and the well known saying in respect to it, that 
“the Republic had no need of chemists,” gave currency to a belief, 
which Foureroy expressed in proposing the Polytechnic, “that the 
late conspirators had formed a deliberate plan to destroy the atts 
and sciences, and to establish their tyranny on the ruins of human 
reason.” 

Thus it was on the ruin of all the old teaching, that the new in- 
stitution was erected; a truly revolutionary school, as its founders 
delighted to call it, using the term as it was then commonly used, 
as a synonym for all that was excellent. And then for the first 
time avowing the principle of public competition, its founders, 
Monge and Fourcroy, began their work with an energy and enthu- 
siasm which they seem to have left as a traditional inheritance to 
their school. It is curious to see the difficulties which the bank- 
ruptcy of the country threw in their way, and the vigor with which, 
assisted by the summary powers of the republican government, they 
overcame them. They begged the old Palais Bourbon for their 
building ; were supplied with pictures from the Louvre ; the fortu- 
nate capture of an English ship gave them some uncut diamonds 
for their first experiments; presents of military instruments were 
sent from the arsenals of Havre; and even the hospitals con- 
tributed some chemical substances _In fine, having set their school 
in motion, the government and its professors worked at it with such 
zeal and effect, that within five months after their project was an- 
nounced, they had held their first entrance examination, open to 
the competition of all France, and started with three hundred and 
seventy-nine pupils. 

The account of one of these first pupils, who is among the most 
distinguished still surviving ornaments of the Polytechnic, will con- 
vey a far better idea of the spirit of the young institution than 
could be given by a more lengthy description. M. Biot described 
to us vividly the zeal of the earliest teachers, and the thirst for 
knowledge which, repressed for awhile by the horrors of the period, 
burst forth with fresh ardor amongst the French youth of the time. 
Many of them, he said, like himself, had been carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the revolution, and had entered the army. “My 
father had sent me,” he added, “to a mercantile house, and indeed 
T never felt any great vocation to be a soldier, but Que voules vous? 
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les Prussiens etaient en Champagne.” He joined the army, served 
two years under Dumouriez, and returned to Paris in the reign of 
terror, “ to see from his lodgings in the Rue St. Honore the very 
generals who had led us to victory, Custine and Biron, carried by 
in the carts to the guillotine. “Imaging what it was when we 
heard that Robespierre was dead, and that we might return safely 
to study after all this misery, and then to have for our teachers La 
Place, Lagrange, and Monge. We felt like men brought to life again 
after suffocation. Lagrange said, modestly, “Let me teach them 
arithmetic.” Monge was more like our father than our teacher; he 
would come to us in the evening, and assist us in our work till mid- 
night,-and when he explained a difficulty to one of our chefs de 
brigade, it ran like an electric spark through the party.” The pu- 
pils were not then, he told us, as they have since been, shut up in 
barracks, they were left free, but there was no idleness or dissipa- 
tion amongst them. They were united in zealous work and in good 
camaraderie, and any one known as a bad character was avoided. 
This account may be a little tinged by enthusiastic recollections, 
but it agreed almost entirely with that of M. de Barante, who bore 
similar testimony to the early devotion of the pupils, and the unique 
excellence of the teaching of Monge. j 

We are not, however, writing a history of this school, and must 
confine ourselves to such points as directly illustrate its system of 
teaching and its organization. These may be roughly enumerated 
in the following order : 

1. Its early history is completed by the law of its organization, 
given it by La Place in his short ministry of the interior. This oc- 
curred in the last month of 1799, a memorable era in French his- 
tory, for it was immediately after the revolution of the 18th of Bru- 
maire, when Napoleon overthrew the Directory and made himself 
First Consul. One of his earliest acts was to sign the charter of his 
great civil and military school. This charter or decree deserves 
some attention, because it is always referred to as the law of the 
foundation of the school. It determined the composition of the 
two councils of instruction and improvement, the bodies to which 
the direction of the school was to be, and still is, intrusted; some 
of its marked peculiarities in the mode and subject of teaching. 
It is important to notice each of the two points. 

The direction of the school was at first almost entirely in the 
hands of its professors, who formed what is still called its Council 
of Instruction. Each of them presided over the school alternately 
for one month, a plan copied from the revolutionary government of 
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the Convention. In the course of a few years, however, another 
body was added, which has now the real management of the school. 
This is called the “Council of Improvement” (Conseil de perfec- 
tionnement,) and a part of its business is to see that the studies 
form a good preparation for those of the more special schools 
(écoles d’application) for the civil and military service. It consists 
of eminent men belonging to the various public departments sup- 
plied by the school, and some of the professors. It has had, as far , 
as we could judge, an useful influence; first, as a body not liable 
to be prejudiced in its proposals by the feelings of the school, and 
yet interested in its welfare and understanding it; secondly, as hav- 
ing shown much skill in the difficult task of making the theoretical 
teaching of the Polytechnic a good introduction to the practical 
studies of the public service; thirdly, as being sufficiently influential, 
from the character of its members, to shield the school from occa- 
sional ill-judged interference. It should be added that hardly any 
year has passed without the Council making a full report on the 
studies of the school, with particular reference to their bearing on 
the Special Schools of Application. 

The method of scientific teaching has been peculiar from the be- 
ginning. It is the most energetic form of what may be called the 
repetitorial system, a method of teaching almost peculiar to France, 
and which may be described as a very able combination of profes- 
sional and tutorial teaching. The object of the répétiteur, or pri- 
vate tutor, is to second every lecture of the professor, to explain and 
fix it by ocular demonstration, explanations, or examination. This 
was a peculiarity in the scheme of Monge and Fourcroy. The latter 
said, in the first programme, “Our pupils must not only learn, they 
must at once carry out their theory. We must distribute them into 
small rooms, where they shall practice the plans of descriptive 
geometry, which the professors have just shown them in their pub- 
lic lectures. And in the same manner they must go over in prac- 
tice (répéteront) in separate laboratories the principal operations of 
chemistry.” To carry out this system the twenty best pupils, of 
whom M. Biot was one, were selected as répétiteurs soon after the 
school had started. Since then @he vacancies have always been 
filled by young but competent men, aspiring themselves to become 
in turn professors. They form a class of teachers more like the 
highest style of private tutors in our universities, or what are called 
in Germany Privat-docenten, than any other body—with this differ- 
ence, that they do not give their own lectures, but breaking up the 
professor’s large class into small classes of five and six pupils, exam- 
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ine these in Ais lecture, The success of this attempt we shall de 
scribe hereafter. 

2. A change may be noticed which was effected very early by the 
Council of Improvement—the union of pupils for artillery and en- 
gineers in a single school of application. The first report in De- 
cember 1800, speaks of the identity in extent and character of the 
studies required for these two services ; and in conformity with its 
recommendation, the law of the 3rd of October 1802, (12th Vendé- 
miaire, XI.) dissolved the separate artillery school at ChAlons, and 
established the united school for both arms in the form which it 
still retains at Metz. 

3. In 1805 a curious change was made, and one very characfer- 
istic of the school. The pupils have always been somewhat turbu- 
lent, and generally on the side of opposition. In the earliest times 
they were constantly charged with incivisme, and the aristocracy 
was said to have “taken refuge within its walls.” In fact, one of 
its earliest and of its few great literary pupils, M. de Barante, con- 
firmed this statement, adding, as a reason, that the school gave for 
a while the only good instruction in France. It was in consequence 
of some of these changes that the pupils who had hitherto lived in 
their own private houses or lodgings in Paris, were collected in the 
school building. This “casernement,” said to be immediately 
owing to a burst of anger of Napoleon, naturally tended to give the 
school a more military character; but it was regarded as an unfortu- 
nate change by its chief scientific friends. “Ah / ma pauvre école !” 
M. Biot told us he had exclaimed, when he saw their knapsacks on 
their beds. He felt, he said, that the enthusiasm of free study was 
gone, and that now they would chiefly work by routine and com- 
pulsion. 

4. The year 1809 may be called the epoch at which the school 
attained its final character. By this time the functions, both of 
boards and teachers, were accurately fixed, some alterations in the 
studies had taken place, and. the plan of a final examination had 
been drawn up, according to which the pupils were to obtain their 
choice of the branch of the public service they preferred. In fact, 
the school may be said to have pfeserved ever since the form it then 
assumed, under a variety of governments and through various revo- 
lutions, in most of which, indeed, its pupils have borne some share ; 
and one of which, the restoration of 1816, was attended with its 
temporary dissolution. 

Thus, during the first years after its foundation the Polytechnic 
grew. and. flourished in the general dearth of public teaching, being 
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indeed not merely the only great school, but, until the Institute was 
founded, the only scientific body in France. Working on its first 
idea of high professorial lectures, practically applied and explained 
by répétiteurs, its success in its own purely scientific line was, and 
has continued to be, astonishing. Out of its sixteen earliest pro- 
fessors, ten still retain an European name. Lagrange, Monge, Four- 
croy, La Place, Guyton de Morveau were connected with it. Malus, 
Hauy, Biot, Poisson, and De Barante, were among its earliest pu- 
pils. Arago, Cauchy, Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, with many more 
modern names, came later. All the great engineers and artillery- 
men of the empire belonged to it, and the long pages in its calen- 
dar of distinguished men are the measure of its influence on the 
civil and military services of France. In fact its pupils, at a time 
of enormous demands, supplied all the scientific offices of the army, 
and directed all the chief public works, fortresses, arsenals, the im- 
provement of cities, the great lines of roads, shipbuilding, mining— 
carried out, in a word, most of the great improvements of Napo- 
leon. He knew the value of his school, “the hen” as he called it, 
“that laid him golden eggs”—and perhaps its young pupils were 
not improved by the excessive official patronage bestowed by him 
upon “the envy of Europe,” “the first school in the world.” It 
can not, however, be matter of surprise, that its vigor and success 
should have caused Frenchmen, even those who criticise its influ- 
ence severely, to regard it with pride as an institution unrivaled for 
scientific purposes. ; 

It is not necessary to give any detailed account of the later his- 
tory of the school, but we must remark that disputes have fre- 
quently arisen with regard to the best mode of harmonizing its 
teaching with that of the special schools of application to which it 
conducts. These disputes have been no doubt increased by the 
union of a civil and military object in the same school. The scien- 
tific teaching desirable for some of the higher civil professions has 
appeared of doubtful advantage to those destined for the more prac- 
tical work of war. There has been always a desire on the one side 
to qualify pure mathematics by application, a strong feeling on the 
other that mathematical study sharpens the mind most keenly for 
some of the practical pursuits of after life. We should add, per- 
haps, that there has been some protest in France (though little 
heard among the scientific men who have been the chief directors 
of the school) against the esprit faux, the exclusive pursuit of math- 
ematics to the utter neglect of literature, and the indifference to 
moral and historical studies. Some one or other of these com- 
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plaints any one who studies the literature, the pamphlets, and his- 
tory of the school will find often reproduced in the letters of war 
ministers, of artillery and engineer officers commanding the school 
of application at Metz, or of committees from the similar schools 
for the mines and the roads and bridges. The last of these occa- 
sions illustrates the present position of the school. 

On the 5th of June 1850, the legislative assembly appointed a 
mixed commission of military men and civilians, who were charged 
to revise all the programs of instruction, and to recommend all 
needful changes in the studies of the pupils, both those preparatory 
to entrance* and those actually pursued in the school. The com- 
mission was composed as follows :— 

M. Thenard, Member of the Academy of Sciences, and of the Board of Im- 
provement of the Polytechnic School, President. 
combiny Rent Member of the Academy of Sciences and of the Legislative As- 


Noizet, General of Brigade of 
Poncelet, General of Brigade of + seotll Commandant of the Polytechnic 
School, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Piobert, General of Brigade — f Artillery, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Mathieu, Rear Admiral. 
Duhamel, Member of the Academy of Sciences, Director of Studies at the 


Polytechnic School. 


er, loa Inspector of Roads and Bridges. 
Colonel of Artillery, Member of the y+ oe of Sciences. 


Regnault, Engineer of Mines, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Olivier, Professor at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
Debacq, Secretary for Military Schools at the Ministry of War, Secretary. 


A chrgnic dispute which has gone on from the very first year of 
the school’s existence, between the exclusive study of abstract 
mathematics on the one hand, and their early practical application 
on the other, was brought to a head (though it has scarcely been 
set at rest) by this commission. All the alterations effected have 
been in the direction of eliminating a portion of the pure mathe- 
matics, and of reducing abstract study to the limits within which 
it was believed to be most directly applicable to practice. The re- 
sults, however, are still a subject of vehement dispute, in which 
most of the old scientific pupils of the Polytechnic, and many of 
what may be styled its most practical members, the officers of the 
artillery and engineers, are ranged on the side of “early and deep 
scientific study versus early practical applications.” It is, indeed, a 
question which touches the military pupils nearly, since it is in their 
case particularly that the propose* abstract studies of the Polytech- 
nic might be thought of the most doubtful advantage. We do not 
try to solve the problem here, though the facts elsewhere stated 
will afford some materials for judgment. We incline to the opin- 


* In an Analysis of the Report of this Commission, see page. 
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ion of those who think that the ancient genius loci, the traditional 
teaching of the school, will be too strong for legislative interference, 
and that, in spite of recent enactments, abstract science and analy- 
sis will reign in the lecture-rooms and halls of study of the Poly- 
technic, now as in the days of Monge. 


Il AN OUTLINE OF THE MANAGEMENT AND OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL, ETO. 

The Polytechnic, as we have said, is a preparatory and general 
scientific school ; its studies are not exclusively adapted for any one 
of the departments to which at the close of its course the scholars 
will find themselves assigned; and on quitting it they have, before 
entering on the actual discharge of their duties of whatever kind, 
to pass through a further term of teaching in some one of the 
schools of application specially devoted to particular professions. 

The public services for which it thus gives a general preparation 
are the following : 

Military: Under the Minister at War. 
Artillery (Artillerie de terre.) 
Engineers (Génie. 
The Staff Corps (Corps d’ Etat Major.) 
The Department of Powder and Saltpetre (Poudres et Salpéires.) 
Under thé Minister of Marine. 
Navy, (Marine.) 
Marine Artillery (Artillerie de mer. 
Naval Architects (Génie maritime. 
The Hydrographical Department (Corps des Ingénieurs Hydrographes) 
Civil: Under the Minister of Public Works. 
The Department of Roads and Bridges (Ponis-et-chaussées.) 
The Department of Mines (Mines.) 
Under the Minister of the Interior. 
The Telegraph Department (Lignes Télégraphiques.) 
Under the minister of Finance. 
The Tobacco Department (Administration des Tabacs.) 

To these’ may be added at any time, by a decree on the part of 
the government, any other departments, the duties of which appear 
to require an extensive knowledge of mathematics, physics, or 
chemistry. 

Admission to the school is, and has been since its first commence- 
ment in 1794, obtained by competition in a general examination, 
held yearly, and open te all. Every French youth, between the age 
of sixteen and twenty, (or if in the army up to the age of twenty 
five,) may offer himself as a candidate. 
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A board of examiners passes through France once every year, and 
examines all who present themselves, that have complied with the 
conditions, which are fully detailed in the decree given in the ap- 
pendix. It commences at Paris. 

A list of such of the candidates as are found eligible for admit- 
tance to the Polytechnic is drawn up from the proceedings of the 
board, and submitted to the minister at war; the number of places 
likely to be vacant has already been determined, and the minister 
fixes the number of admissions accordingly. The candidates ad- 
mitted are invariably taken in the order of merit. 

The annual charge for board and instruction is 40/. (1,000 fr.,) 
payable in advance in four installments. In addition there is the 
cost of outfit, varying from 20/. to 247. Exhibitions, however, for 
the discharge of the whole or of one-half of the expense (bourses 
and demi-bourses,) are awarded by the state in favor of all the suc- 
cessful candidates, whose parents can prove themselves to be too 
poor to maintain their children in the school. Outfits and half 
outfits (trousseaux) and demi-trousseauz) are also granted in these 
cases, on the entrance of the student into the school; and the num- 
ber of these boursiers and demi-boursiers amounts at the present 
time to one-third of the whole. 

The course of study is completed jn two years. On its success- 
ful termination which is preceded by a final examination, the stu- 
dents are distributed into the different services, the choice being 
offered them in the order of their merit, and laid down in the clas- 
sified list drawn up after the examination. If it so happen that the 
number of places or the services which can be offered is not suffi- 
cient for the number of qualified students, those at the bottom of 
the list are offered service in the infantry or cavalry, and those who 
do not enter the public service, are supplied with certificates of hav- 
ing passed successfully through the school. Students who have 
been admitted into the school from the army, are abliged to re-en- 
ter the army. 

All others, as has been said, have the right of choosing, accord- 
ing to their position on the list, the service which. they prefer, so 
far, that is, as the number of vacancies in that service will allow; 
or they may if they please decline to enter the public service at all. 

Such is a general outline of the plan and object of the school. 
We may add that, besides its military staff, it employs no less than 
thirty-nine professors and teachers; that it has four boards of man- 
agement, and that ten scientific men unconnected with the school, 
and amongst the most distinguished in France, conduct its examina- 
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tions. The magnitude of this establishment for teaching may be 
estimated by the fact, that the number of pupils rarely exceeds 
three hundred and fifty, and is often much less. 

A fuller enumeration of these bodies will complete our present 
sketch. 

I. The military establishment consists of :— 

The Commandant, a General Officer, usually of the Artillery or the Engi- 
neers, at present a General of Artillery. 

A Second in Command, a Colonel or Lieutenant-Colonel, chosen from former 
pupils of school; at present a Colonel of Engineers. 

Three Captains of Artillery and Three Captains of Engineers, as Inspectors 
of Studies, chosen also from former pupils of the school. 

Six Adjutants (adjoints,) non-commissioned officers, usually such as have 
been recommended for promotion. 

II. The civil establishment consists of :— 

1. A Director of Studies, who has generally been a civilian, but is at present 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers. 

2. Fifteen Professors, viz.:—Two of Mathematical Analysis. Two of Me- 
chanics and Machinery. Qne of Descriptive Geometry. Two of Physics. 
Two of Chemistry. One of Military Art and Fortification. One of Geodesy. 
One of Architecture. One of French Composition. One of German. One of 
Drawing. Of these one is an officer of the Staff, another of the Artillery, and 
a third of the Navy; two are Engineers in Chief of the Roads and Bridges; 
nine are civilians, of whom two are Members of the Academy of Sciences. 

3. Three Drawing Masters for Landscape and Figure Drawing; one for Ma- 
chine Drawing, and one for Topographical Drawing. 

4 WN ineteen Assistant and Extra Assistant Teachers, (répétitewrs and répéti- 
leurs adjoints) whose name and functions are both peculiar. 

5. Five Examiners for Admission, consisting at present of one Colonel of 
Artillery, as President, and four civilians. 

6. Five Examiners of Students (civilians) four of them belonging to the 
Academy of Sciences. 

1. There is also a separate Department for the ordinary Management of Ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the school, the charge of the fabric and of the 
library and museums; and a Medical Staff. 


IIL. The general control or supervision of the school is vested, 
under the war department, in four great boards of councils, viz. :— 

1. A board of administration, composed of the commandant, the 
second in command, the director of studies, two professors, two 
captains, and two members of the administrative staff. This board 
has the superintendence of all the financial business and all the mi- 
nutiz of the internal administration of the school. 

2. A board of discipline, consisting of the second in command, 
the director, two professors, three captains (of the school,) and two 
captains of the army, chosen from former pupils. The duty of this 
board is to decide upon eases of misconduct. 

8. A board of instruction, whose members are, the commandant, 
the second in command, the director, the examiners of students, 
and the professors; and whose chief duty is to make recommenda- 
tions relating to ameliorations in the studies, the programmes of 
admission and of instruction in the school, to— 
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4. A board of improvement, charged with the general control of 
the studies, and composed of the commandant and second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, a delegate from each department of 
the public service for which the school prepares its pupils, three of 
the examiners of the school, three members of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and three professors of the school. 


III, THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

Admission is by open competitive examination, held annually by 
persons appointed by the Minister of War on the recommendation 
of the Board of Instruction. Candidates must be (1) French born, 
or naturalized citizens; (2) at least sixteen and not over twenty 
years of age, except in the case of actual service in the army, when 
the age is extended to twenty-five; (3) must be bachelors of science 
or letters, or have completed the equivalent of the lyceum course. 

The subjects of this examination are, arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, mechanics, natural philosophy, elements of 
chemistry and drawing, aud one of four modern languages : German, 
English, Italian, Spanish, and Arabic, and a knowledge will count. 

e examination is partly written and partly oral, and is both pre- 
liminary and formal. The first is to ascertain the health, vigor, 
general —> and knowledge of the candidate. In this examin- 
ation each candidate must hand in certain written sheets containin 
calculations, sketches, plans and drawings, executed by him at schoo 
during the year, certified and dated by the professor under whom 
he has studied. If these papers are found not to be the work of the 
pupil, or are not satisfactory, he is excluded at once from the com- 
petition. 

The written examination occupies about twenty-four hours, dis- 
tributed through four separate days, and is conducted in the pres- 
ence of certain official authorities, and in the absence of the exam-- 
iners, who mark the papers on a certain scale of merit. Each 
candidate is examined orally for three-quarters of an hour upon each 
of two successive days, by each of two examiners separately; and 
the results are then compared with the written examination, and if 
the examiners differ in their estimate of a candidate’s work, he is 
entitled to a second oral examination. The marks of the examiners 
are then communicated to the commandant, who makes out a class- 
ified list, which, with all the papers respecting each candidate, is 
then submitted to a jury, who, after a scrutiny of all the documents, 
submit a corrected list to the Minister of War, who can add a cer- 
tain number for special reasons, and the candidates are then admit- 
ted to the school in the order of the list. 


IV. SUBJECTS AND COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Although slight ry ¥% are made in the order and time assigned 
t 


to the several subjects, the following account given by Prof. Bache, 
with the modifications of 1856, is substantially correct for 1869. 
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ANALysis. 


Firet Year. Differential and integral calculus, to include the rectification and quadrature 
of plane curves, and curved surfaces, and the cubature of solids. 
Year. Differential and integral calculus continued. Elements of the calculus of 
variations and of finite differences. Formule of interpolation, &c. 


Mecuanics. 

First Year. Statics.—Composition and equilibrium of forces. Theory of parallel forces. 
Of the center of pay. Attraction of a point by a pesnageneze sphere. Dynamics.—Gen- 
eral formation of motion. The pendulum. Projectiles. blems in physical astronomy. 

Year. Statics continued. Forces applied to an invariable sysiem. Principle of 
virtual velocities. a to simple mechanics. Dynamics. D’Alembert’s principle. 
Collision. Momeut of inertia, &c. Hydrostatics. Hydrodynamics. 

Every lecture of analysis or mechanics is preceded or followed by interrogations by the pro 
fessor. Problems are given out for solution. The repeaters interrogate the pupils three 
times _ week. After the completion of the course, general interrogations take place, upon 
the whole subject, by the professors and repeaters. 


Descriptive GromeTry. 


Problems relating to the right line aud plane (twelve problems.) Tangent planes and nor- 
mals to curved (four problems.) Intersections of surfaces (seven problems.) Mis- 


cellaneous problems (seven. ) 
I ipti Problems with a single plane of projection, and a 
of declivity. Linear perspective (three probl ) Shadows (three problems.) Stone 
cutting (seven problems.) Sey (four problems.) 
India-ink drawing. Elements in four examples. 
: ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 


The right line and plane. Curved surfaces. 

The professor may precede or follow his lecture by interrogations. During the course the 
class is examined by the repeaters, and at the close of the studies of Analytical Geometry 
there is a general review. 


Macuines, Astronomy, Gropgsy, anp Soctat ARITHMETIC. 

El ts of Machi Machines for transporting burthens and for pressure. For rais- 
ing liquids. Moved by air, by water, bysteam. Useful effect of machines. 

‘ronomy . Formule of — trigonometry. Measurement of space and 
time. Of the celestial ies. Oftheearth. Elements of physical froeraphy and hydrogra- 
pry G . Instruments. Figures ofthe earth. Projection of maps and charts. 

Jements of the calculation of probabilities. Tables. Insurances. Life insurance, &c. 
luterrogations by the professor accompany the lessons. Those by the repeater must be at 
least as frequent as those by the professor. At the close of the principal courses there is a 
general review, in the way of interrogation, by the professor and repeater. 
Puysics. 

First Year. 1. General properties of bodies. Falling bodies. Principle of equilibrium o1 
fluids. ific gravities. 2. Heat. Radiation, conduction, &¢. Vapors. ent heat. 
3. General constitution of the atmosphere. Hygrometry. 4. Molecular attraction. Capillary 
action. 5. Electricity. Laws of attraction, repulsion, distribution, &c. Atmospheric elec- 


tricity. Modes of developing electricity. 

Second Year. 6. Magneti Ph and laws of magnetism. Instruments. Re- 
ciprocal action of magnets and electrical currents. Electro-dynamics. Mutual actions of 
electrical currents. Thermo-electric phenomena. 7. Acoustics. Of the production, propo- 
gation, velocity, &c., of sound. Acoustic instruments. 8. Optics. Mathematical and physi- 
caloptics. Optical instruments. 

During the whole course the repeaters interrogate each division twice every week : they go 
through the study-rooms, and give any explanations which may be required by the pupi 

CuEMIsTRY. 

First Year. General principles. Division of the course. Examination of the principal 
simple substances. Mixtures and bi: a Laws of definite proportions, &c. 
Hydracids. Oxacids and oxides. Bases. Neutral binary compounds. Salts. Principal metals. 

Second Year. ee ge action of acids and oxides. Action of water upon salts. Laws 
of Berthollet discu: ._ General properties of the carbonates, and jal study of some of 
the more important. t ili Glass and pottery. Nitrates. Gunpowder. 

&c. Sulphates. Chlorates. Chromates and other classes of salts, with details 
as to the more important. Extraction of the metals from their ores, methods of refining, &c. 
nic chemistry. Vegetable substances. Animal! substances. 
is course is accompanied by manipulations in the laboratory of the institution, in which 
the most useful preparations of the course are made by the pupils themselves. They are also 
taught the principles of analysis, both mi | and organic, practically. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Component parts of edifices. General potocieies. Materials. Foundations. Strength. 
Forms and proportions of the parts of buildings. Floors. Roofs, arches, &c. General prin- 
ciples of the compositions of of edifices. Illustrations of the different varieties of parts, 
as porticos, porches, vestibules, halls, &c. Composition of an edifice. Varieties of build- 
ings—as colleges, hospitals, prisons, barracks, é&c. 

pupils copy from the board the sketches of the professor, and draw them carefully 
when required. At the close of the lectures there are four different subjects assigned, = 
each of which there isa competition. The pupils are classified according to the result of 
these competions, and of the marks for their graphic exercises during the course. The best 
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designs are exhibited. Three India-ink drawings are made on architectural subjects daring 
this course. : 


Frexcn Compostrion. 

Th nsists principally in the writing of and 

which are cubeeqnentiy ertiteed Gurieg the reciationn nny Oe PDE 
German Lanevace. 

Elements of the language. Grammar reading. Themes and versions. Every lecture is 
followed by an examination of an hour and a- in duration, by the professor or repeater. 
There are, besides, exercises of pronunciation and common conversation. 

Toroerarny. 

E. ises in topographical drawing. Different modes of representing th id by hori- 
aanned ene x rojections of lines of greatest declivity, and b > dealing, Cearettionsl 
signs. > e exercises of the second division are Devote by lessons from the pro- 
fessor of geodesy, explanatory of the theory. - 

Drawine or THE Human Fieure anp Lanpscare Drawine. 

In the first branch the pupils are divided into two classes, one of which copies engravings, 
and the other draws from models. On entering the school the pupilsare classified accordi: 
to the drawings which they made at the examination for admission. They are then divided 
into two sections, of as nearly equal strength as possible, and assigned, each one, to a master, 
with whom they remain during their course. One of the drawing-masters is specially 
charged with the course of drawing from castsand from nature. At the beginning of the 

ear, the highest third of the pupils of each section of the former first division go to 
the teacher of drawing in water colors, and remain fortwo months. They return to their 
sections, and are replaced by the next division, each pupil occupying a third of the second 
year in this kind of drawing. The merits of the drawi are judged every two montlis. 
After the first of May the pn MR drawing lessons are vapiaeed by those in water colors. 

Besides these studies, there are from twelve to fifteen lectureson anatomy and phys- 
jology, given towards the close of the second year, during hours not devoted to the regu! 
branches, and which it is optional with the pupils to attend or not. Fencing, music, and 
dancing lessons, are also given. 

During the interrogations by the professors and repeaters, notes are taken of the 
merit of the answers of the pupils, according to a uniform scale of marks. These 
are communicated with the subjects of each lecture or recitation to the director of 
studies, and placed upon record, as assisting in determining the merit of the pupils. 
The examiners mark according to the same scale. The pupils are classified after 
the examinations in the several departments, and in taking the average for the 
standing in general merit, a different weight is allowed to the different courses. 
Mathematics counts most, and then the graphic exercises, descriptive geometry 
and geodesy united, and conduct count the same—then physics and chemistry. 

The examinations at the end of the two years of study are divided into four ; 
the first, on the courses of the first year, including analysis, part of analytical 
geometry, and mechanics ; the second, on chemistry ; the third, on physics ; the 
fourth, on descriptive etry and its applications, and part of analytical geometry. 
The examination at the close of the second year is divided as follows :—First, 
analysis, analytical geometry, mechanics, effects of machines and social arithmetic. 
Second, chemistry. Third, physics, Fourth, geodesy, description of machines, 
and architecture. The examination on analysis and its applications, and mechanics, 
are conducted by the two permanent examiners. The pupils are examined singly 
and without the presence of their comrades, and each examiner occupies a separate 
room. Where the branches admit of it, the examinations are viva voce, the stu- 
dent ey the blackboard when required. 

After the examinations are completed, the results are reported to a board, who, 
with all the materials before them from the examiners and from the school, decide 
whether the pupils may pass to the higher division, or are admissible into the pub- 
lic service, according to the division to which they belong. This board (“ jury” 
consists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the two permanent an 
three temporary examiners. 

The arrangement of the time allotted to study, like the similar points in regard 
to instruction, is a matter of very minute regulation. The pupils study in large 
rooms, conveniently fitted up for the purpose, and where they receive by lot, at 
entrance, places which they retain, in general, during the course. The interroga- 
tions or recitations take place in rooms adapted to that purpose, separate from the 
larger lecture halls. These recitation-rooms are also open to the pupils in winter, 
during recreation hours, and after supper ; and in summer, whenever the weather 
is bad, so as to prevent them from spending the time in the open air, besides at 
certain stated periods before the examinations. The repeaters are present during 
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the periods devoted to the studies of their several = eee and, except in the 
cases of the graphic exercises where it is not allowed, are expected to give assist- 
ance to the pupils who ask for it. 

The order of the day in the institution is arranged with a view to bring the lec- 
tures, recitations, and studies of partioular branches together. Besides this, there 
are study-hours called free, in which the student may employ himself as he pleases, 


otherwise than in drawing of any kind hie exercises.) 
The discipline of the school is whorougy military, and the means of carrying it 
out in all its strictness are provided. The regulations are very minute, and fix, in 
detail, the punishment considered equivalent to each offense, as well for those 
against morals as transgressions of the regulations themselves. The punishments 
are—1. Private admonition by the commandant or vice-commandant. 2. Public 
reprimand before the corps of pupils. 3. Confinement to the walls of the institu- 
tion, or stoppage of leave. 4. Confinement to the house. 5. Imprisonment 
within the walls. 6. Military imprisonment. 7. Dismission. The usual pun- 
ishment for trivial offenses is the stoppage (“‘ sortie,”) one of which is equivalent to 
a deprivation of the general leave of absence for half a day. This may be awarded 
by an officer as low as an adjutant. It follows certain specified offenses, as over- 
staying a leave, when the number of stoppages is in proportion to the time of over- 
staying the leave, and is even assigned for a failure in recitation. Imprisonment 
within the walls can only be pis by the commandant, vice dmant, or 
director of studies, and exclades the student from the recitation-room. Confine- 
ment in the military prison requires the order of the commandant, who reports the 
ease at once to the minister of war. Dismission can not take place without the 
sanction of the minister. Cases of discipline, suppose to involve dismission or the 
loss of a bursary, are referred to a board called the council of discipliae, and com- 
posed of the two commandants, the director of studies, two professors, two captain 
inspectors, the captain instructor, and one administrator. 

For military exercises, and the general furtherance of discipline, the pupils form 
a battalion, divided into four companies, each division of the school forming two 
companies. From each company eight petty officers, called sergeants, are taken 
according to the order of the merit-roll of the division, making thirty-two in the 
whole battalion. These sergeants are distinguished by appropriate military badges. 
The sergeants have charge of the other pupils in the study-rooms, halls, recitation- 
rooms, refectory, laboratories, and lecture-rooms, and two of them in turn are 
joined with a higher officer, an adjutant, in the inspection of the food. They have 
charge in general of the details of police. The second sergeants are intrusted 
with the collection of money due by their comrades for letters and other authorized 
expenses. These officers are appointed once a year. 

The administration of the fiscal affairs of the school is committed toa board con- 
sisting of the commandant and vice-commandant, the director of studies, two pro- 
fessors, designated by the council of instruction, two inspectors of studies in turn, 
according to rank, the administrator or steward as reportor (rapporteur,) the treas- 
urer as secretary. The last two named agents are consulting members only. 
This board meets twice every month. It prepares the estimates for the expenses 
of the school, which are submitted to the minister of war. The form of these and, 
indeed, of all the accounts, is laid down minutely in regulations. 

The payment made by parents for the maintenance of the pupils does not go 
into the treasury of the institution, but into the general central treasury of the coun- 
try. The school furnishes the pupil, for a stipulated sum, with his board, lodging, 
clothing, and petty expenses. For repairs of clothing and petty expenses, a special 
sum is set aside, of which the student receives an account. Parts of-the supply of 
clothing, &c., at entrance, may be furnished by the parents, but the rest is sup- 
plied by the school at the parents’ expense. 

The steward (administrateur) is the executive officer of the domestic economy of 
the school—prepares all matters of business for the consideration of the council of 
administration, and the estimates of every kind, regular and contingent ; presents 
the plans and estimates of the architect of the school for repairs or new buildings, 
and superintends their execution when authorized; makes contracts and receives 
the articles contracted for; has charge of the issue of all articles, of the store- 
houses, and of the servants; superintends the infirmary ; he nominates the sub- 
ordinate persons oo sy a in his department, and is responsible directly to the 
eouncil, in virtue of the authority of which he is supposed to act. 

27 
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Since the date of Prof. Bache’s Report, the administration, the en- 
trance examination, and course of instruction in the Polytechnic school 
has undergone some changes, and yet the main purpose, features, 
and methods of the institution, remain the same, winning from the 
Commission appointed by the War Department of the British Gov- 
ernment in 1856, “to consider the best mode of reorganizing the sys- 
tem of training officers for the Scientific Corps” of the Army, the 
following testimony. 

Regarded sim mathematical and scientific school, its results in 
produci pm ae Games have been extraordinary. It has been the 
ovat (al a truly quent) Mathematical University of France. 

rded preparatory school for the public works, it has gi 
a weohigh oofnrie’ pene sm to civil engi w scientific clneation ta 
ne (and amongst ourselves) is believed to be much slighter and more 
ental. 

Regarded as a school for the scientific corps of the Army, its peculiar mode of 
uniting in one course of competition candidates for civil and military services, has 
probably raised scientific thought toa higher point in the French than in any other 
army. 

Regarded system of teaching, the method it pursues in developing the 
talents of its papile appears to us rs beat we have ever studied. rx 

It is in its studies and some of ee that the example of the poly- 
technic school may be of most value. forming or improving any military 
school, we can not shut our eyes to the successful working at the polytechnic of 
the principle, which it was the first of all schools to initiate, the making great 

blic prizes the reward and stimulus of the pupil’s exertions. We may observe 

the state has here encouraged talent by bestowing so largely assistance upon 
all successful, but poor pupils, during their school career. 

The commission in the course of their report, mention a few 
“marked defects.” “Such is the attempt to give exactly the same 
teaching, lesson by lesson, during a course of two years, to a class of 
one hundred and sixty pupils, with no reference to their varieties of 
ability, or power of application. This practice has a tendency either 
to make many of the pupils superficial, or to exhaust them.” “ An- 
other defect is the exclusively mathematical spirit encouraged and its 
tendency to prevent the education (of officers both civil and military) 
from being truly liberal.” “Nor can we avoid remarking that educa- 
tion has its moral as well as its merely intellectual side, and we were 
not merely as mich impressed with the moral and manly, as by the 
intellectual effects of the Polytechnic teaching.” “In spite of these ° 
drawbacks, many points in its system of teaching is admirable; and 
it does for the Army, and the services of the Public Works of France, 
what the Universities do chiefly for the Bar and Clerical Profession 
in England.” 

We append a note by Prof. Gillespie. 
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NOTE. 

We add a very condensed synopsis of the subjects embraced in 
the “Interior Instruction” of the Polytechnic School in 1856. 
The reasonings which led the Commission to select these special sub- 
jects, and to proportion them as here shown, may be given hereafter. 
The numbers in parentheses, which follow the topics, indicate how 
many lectures are given to them. Each lecture embraces.one and a 
half hours, of which the first half-hour, at least, is to be given to 
interrogations. The entire course comprises two years. 


INTERIOR INSTRUCTION IN THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
1. COURSE OF ANALYSIB. 
Differential Calculus. 
General principles, (8.) Analytical applications, (6.) Geometrical applica 
tions,* (12.) 
Calculus of differences, (2.) 


Integral calculus. 
, . General principles, (6.) Geometrical applications, (5.) Applications to me- 
chanics, (3.) Certain definite integrals, (2.) Integration of differential equa- 
tions of the first and second order, (5.) Linear equations, (3.) Integration of 
equations by series, (1.) Integration of simultaneous differential equations, (2.) 
Equations of partial differentials, (2.) ‘Geometrical applications, (2.) Mechan- 
ical and physical applications, (11.) 
Elements of the Calculus of Probabilities and Social Arithmetic, (3.) 
[The whole course of analysis (including reviews) comprises sev- 


enty-eight lectures, of which forty-five are given in the first half of 
the first year, and thirty-three in the first half of the second year.] 


2. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
First Part.—Theoretical course. 
This comprises thirty-four lectures, with constant graphical practice. 
Second Part.—Applications. 
Perspective and lows, (7.) Stone cutting, (15.) Cutting and combining 
timber, (9.) 
[This course extends through the first year.] 


3. MECHANICS AND MACHINES. 

Mechanics of geometrical motions ; or Cinematics. 

Preliminaries, (3.) Geométrical transformations of motion, (8.) Composition 
of motions, (5.) Of acceleration in geometrical motions, (3.) Of acceleration in 
some natural motions, (3.) 

Mechanics of forces; or dynamometrice, : 

Fundamental principles of the mobecular mechanics of systems of material 
points, (3.) Applications of these principles, (6.) Equilibrium and stability of 
solid bodies, (9.) 

Mechanics of the motions impressed by forces; or dynamics of systems. 

Preliminaries relating to free material points, (3.) General principles relating 
to systems of material points, (6.) Dynamics of solids or invariable — (4.) 
Applications of the general principles of dynamics, (5.) Theory and calculation 
of machines, (2.) 

*The method of infinitely small quantities is required to be exclusively employed in the 
applications of the calculus. 
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Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Motor. 
Hydrostaties, ( g) Experimental apdnatien, (4.) Hydraulic machines, (4.) 


[This course Matin seventy-six lectures, including those of 
review. It-extends through two years.] 


4. PHysics. 
Preliminaries, (5.) Heat, (18.) Statical Electricity, (3. Magnetism, (4.) 
Dynamical Electricity, (10.) Acoustics, (4.) Light, (18.) 
[This course comprises sixty-eight lectures, and extend through 
two years. It is entirely experimental. ] 
5. CHEMISTRY. 


Preliminaries, (2.) Metalloids, (19.) Metals, (35.) Powder, lime, glass, and 
pottery, (6.) Organic chemistry, (5.) Organic chemistry manufactures, (5.)  - 


[This course is distributed over two years, with many practical 
manipulations. } 
6. COURSE OF GEODESY. 
antl tm pee.G) Coomn 
[This course is given in the second half of the second year.] 
7. ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC WORKS 


First part : Elements of edifices, (18.) 
Second part : Composition of pe Seg (16.) 
Third part : a of communication. Roads, bridges, canals, improved 


rivers, railroads, (6.) 
8. MILITARY ART AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


First part : General notions, (7.) 

Second part : Temporary fortification, (4.) 
Third part: Permanent fortification, (7.) 
Fourth part: Attack and defense of places, (2.) ° 


9. CoURsE OF TOPOGRAPHY. 
[Ten lectures, during second year.] 
10. COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND FRENCH LITERATURE. 
[This course extends through the last year and a half.] 
11, THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
[Sixty lectures, during the two years. ] 


12. FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE DRAWING. 





N.B. It should be remembered, to account for the brevity of 
some important parts of the course, that the Polytechnic School is 
itself only preparatory toa number of “ Special” schools, such as those 
of Civil Engineering, of Military Engineering, of Mining, &e. 

It ought also to be mentioned that many of the modifications here 
introduced into this course have been warmly opposed and censured 


by various French mathematicians and practitioners. 
W. M. G. 
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SCHOOLS OF APPLICATION FOR POLYTECHNIC GRADUATES. 

The Polytechnic School was instituted originally to supply the 
corps of engineers, civil and military, from which it developed into 
a preparatory school for other departments of public service, the 
special studies of which are continued for from two to four years, 
The choice of service is determined by the rank which the students 
attain on the final examination, which is conducted by a special 
board, no member of which is in any way connected with the school, 
and all of whom are experts in some of the specialties into which 
the graduates are to pass. These schools of application are : 

Military Schools.—(1,) The School for Artillery and Engineers at 
Metz; (2,) of Infantry and Cavalry at St. Cyr; (3,) The Staff School 
at Paris; (4,) Imperial School of Cavalry at Saumur. Each of these 
schools comprises a strictly professional course of from two to three 
years, 

2. Schools for the Naval Service-—(1,) The Naval School at 
Brest; (2,) The School of Marine Artillery at Paris; (3,) The School 
of Naval Architects at Paris; (4,) The Hydrographic Engineers. 

8. School for Government Civil Engineers, (Corps des Ponts et 
Chaussées,) to whom are intrusted the construction and supervision 
of all public works. The course extends over a period of three 
years, and is both theoretical and practical. 

4. Schools for Mining'Engineers and Directors and Inspectors of 
the Government Mines.—The course lasts three years, and embraces, 
besides a thorough course of studies, the personal inspection of 
mines and the supervision of actual operations. 

5. School for the Manufacture of Gunpowder (Poudres et Sal- 
petres.)—The main work of this school is to impart to pupils des- 
tined to this branch of the public service a thorough acquaintance 
with all the details of manufacture, so as to superintend the gov- 
ernment works. 

6. Schools for the Administration of the Tobacco Service, including 
a knowledge of chemistry, physics, mechanics, and accounts appli- 
cable to the same. 

7. Schools for the Telegraphic Service, including the construction, 
repairs, and working of the signals used in the Military or Civil 
Service. 

8. Other public services, as may be designated from time to time, 
which require thorough preparation in mathematics and natural 
science. This preparation in the Polytechnic fixes the standard and 
method for these studies in al] the schools of France. 
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CORPS IMPERIAL DES PONTS ET CHAUSSEES. 

The Corps Impérial des Ponts-et-Chausées, in France, existed as far back as 
the times of Henry IV, as a body of government engineers under the Grand 
Voyer of the kingdom, but received its present name and functions from the 
Regent in 1722. Its present organization is due to the Constituent Assembly, 
in 1791. It belongs to the Ministry of Public Works,.to which are intrusted 
all the vast and varied interests connected with the commerce and industry of 
the country, to which the government makes appropriations, or over which it 
exercises control or su: ion. 

THE SCHOOL. 

An essential part of the organization of the Corps is. the Ecole des Ponts-et- 
Chaussées, through which alone admittance to the Corps can be obtained. It 
is established in Paris, on the Rue des Saints Péres. It admits, internes or 
éléves ingénieurs, and externes ; the latter may be of French or of foreign birth; 
the former must be of French birth, between the ages of 18 and 25, of good 
moral character, and graduates of the Ecole Polytechnique. The externes are 
required to submit to an examination, consisting of several compositions on the 
branches on which they are expected to be prepared, a drawing illustrating de- 
scriptive geometry, and an architectural design in colors. If these prove satis- 
factory, the jury allows them to present themselves for two oral examinations 
iu arithmetic, algebra, elementary geometry, rectilinear trigonometry, analytical 
geometry of two and three dimensions, descriptive geometry with applications 
to the cutting of stone and carpentry, differential and integral calculus, archi- 
tecture, mechanics, physics, and chemistry. 

The complete course of the school lasts three years, the term each year ex- 
tending from November 1 to April 30. From May 1 to October 30 they are 
assigned to places where engineering and constructions are going on. 

The branches studied in the school are the construction of roads, bridges, 
railways, canals, ports, the improvement of rivers, civil architecture, applied 
mechanics, hydraulics, steam-engines, agricultural hydraulics, applied mineral- 
ogy and geology, administr.’’ * law and political economy. A certain number 
of persons not regular pupils ure allowed to attend the lectures, on exhibiting 
cards from the director. Instruction is gratuitous. : 

It is from the classes of éléves ingénieurs, or internes, already mentioned, that 
the corps of engineers is recruited. After the final examination, at the end of 
the course, they become ingénieurs de 3me classe, and then rise by seniority 
through the various degrees of rank. Their social standing is very high, taking 
rank before colonels at the imperial levées, and between all orders among them 
is observed that kind of etiquette belonging to military service. 

On leaving the school, they are at once assigned to service in the first va- 
cancy that occurs, without regard to any special talent any one may possess. 
However, those who have distinguished themselves are sent abroad to study 
the manner of executing work in foreign countries. 

The whole of France is divided into eighteen districts, each of which is under 
the inspection of an engineer, entitled inspecteur-général de 2nde classe, those 
of the first class being honorary members without definite functions. The ser- 
vice of the departments is divided between the ingénieur-en-chef dé 1re classe, 
and de 2nde classe, and the ingeniewrs ordinaire de:1re, 2nde, et de 3me classe, 
together with a class of men known as conducteurs. 
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The ingénieur ordinaire has the personal examination of all works proposed 
or in progress; the questions of the establishment of unhealthy trades, of build- 
ing-lines, and the police of the roadways, also fall within his jurisdiction.. He 
inspects, moreover, the work of the various contractors employed by the State, 
and “ must personally superintend the measurement of the various accounts they 
certify.” 

The ingénieur of the first class is charged with the preparation of the projects 
for the improvement of his district, the management of credits and of the mon- 
etary matters, the execution of the works either by competition or by régle, 
which means that the State employs the workmen and engages the tradesmen 
to furnish materials on its own account, the direction of the law proceedings, 
and the movements of the employés of the office.. 

“The central authority is veated in the general council, composed of all the 
engineers of every degree present in Paris at the time of its holding, and pre- 
sided over by the Minister, or, in his absence, by the directeur-général, or an 
inspector nominated for that purpose by the Minister. This council pronounces 
upon the projects and plans of works and all questions relating to construction, 
all questions of accounts and the property of the State in public works, and 
questions connected with the fulfillment of their duties by engineers. To this 
council a regular report is made by the engineers in charge of the public works, 
approved and commented upon by the inspector, who must visit his district for 
three months every year, to inquire into all matters connected with this depart- 
ment. All observations on work in progress, and the discharge of duties by 
local officers, are transmitted to the Minister directly. 

Connected with the corps is the very useful body of men known as conductewrs, 
who receive their training in the offices of the engineers, and after an examina- 
tion in geometry, the theory of numbers, logarithms, plan-drawing, leveling, 
taking out quantities, measuring work, superintendence, and every thing con- 
cerned in carrying a project into effect, they become conducteurs embrigadés de 
4me classe, and rise, by seniority generally, to the first class, but if they possess 
particular merit, or can command patronage, they may rise more rapidly. By 
the law of October, 1850, it was ordered that one-sixth of the engineers should 
be created from the conducteurs. They are engaged upon the field operations 
and specially-assigned engineering, the superintendence of the workmen, the 
measurement of completed works, and the preparation of the working plans that 
are sent out from the engineer’s office. 

The salaries paid the various classes of engineers are as follows: To the gen- 
eral inspectors of the Ist class, 12,000 francs per annum; of the 2d, 10,000; 
engineers-in-chief of the Ist class, 5,000 to 6,000; of the 2d, 4,500; ordinary 
engineers of the Ist, 2d, and 3d classes, respectively 3,000, 2,500, 1,800. The 
pupils of the school receive 1,200 francs per annum, and 1,800 while engaged 
in practical service. The office expenses of the engineers are paid by the gov- 
ernment, being fixed by the Minister. An additional source of income is the 
works which the engineers are sometimes allowed to undertake for the com- 
munes. 

The Corps is represented by a scientific journal, the Annales des Ponis-et- 
Chaussées, published about six times a year, and characterized by its profound 
theoretical mode of treating all subjects relating to engineering. 
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SCHOOLS OF MINES AND MINERS. 

The earliest school of mines in France was founded by Louis XV, in 1783, 
in Paris, with a course of study and practice extended over three years. The 
winters were devoted to lectures, and the summer months to observation of 
practical operations with the inspectors on their tours to the government works. 
The selection of mining engineers was by law confined to the pupils of this 
school. 

In 1795 the Paris school was changed to a practical school of mining, and its 
pupils, twenty in number, were chosen from the graduates of the Polytechnic, 
or Central School of Public Works, who had attained the greatest proficiency 
in mathematics. 

In 1802 the establishment was removed to Pesey, in Savoy, where a lead 
mine was then worked by the State, and a second practical school founded at 
Greislauterm, in the old department of the Sarre. 

In consequence of the disrupture of territory by the political events of 1814 
and 1815, the sites of those practical schools were lost to France, and the 
courses were reéstablished in Paris as the School of Mines. 

Tn 1816 the Miners’ School of St. Etienne was founded in the coal district of 
the Loire, the seat of the great coal and iron operations of France. 

In 1845 a school of practical mining was instituted at Alais, in the depart- 
ment of the Gard, to train intelligent workmen to become foremen and officers 
of mining establishments. , 

Besides laboratories in connection with these mining schools at Paris, St. 
Etienne, and Alais, there are government laboratories for analysis and assaying, 


at Clermont, Grenoble, Marseilles, Vicdessos, and Vesoul—all modeled on that 
of Paris. 


IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF MINES AT PARIS, 

The Imperial School of Mines in Paris is located in the Boulevard St. Michel. 
Its aim is to educate mining engineers for the service of the State. Its pupils 
come from the Polytechnic School. Day-scholars may also be admitted who 
are intended for directors of working-mines and metallurgic establishments. 
The course of studies covers three years; instruction is entirely gratuitous. 
Candidates for day-scholars must, 1, be born or naturalized Frenchmen, and be 
at least 17, or at most 23 years old; 2, prove by a certificate from their home 
authorities that they have a good moral character; 3, show by a certificate from 
a physician that they have been vaccinated. 

The knowledge required for admission comprises infinitesimal analysis, me- 
chanics, descriptive and applied geometry, physics with special regard to gas 
and optical instruments, general chemistry, geometrical drawing and shading 
with Indian ink ; legible handwriting, and correct orthography. 

Preliminary examinations on the above-mentioned subjects are held in Octo- 
ber in the Departments by mining engineers, specially designated for this pur- 
pose by the Minister. Scholars of the Polytechnic School, licentiates of science, 
mathematics, and pupils of the preparatory course who have obtained a cer- 
tificate of capacity, are exempt from this examination. 

To be definitely admitted as day-scholars, candidates must undergo a second 
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examination during the first half of November in Paris before the council of the 
school. Pupils who at the final examination at the end of the three years’ 
course show a sufficient degree of knowledge, receive a diploma of capacity. 
Aspirants for day-scholars’ places can be admitted to the preparatory courses 
connected with the school itself and lasting one year. Candidates must be 
native or naturalized Frenchmen, be at least 16 or at most 20 years old, and 
undergo an examination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, rectilinear trigonom- 
etry, analytical geometry, physics, and drawing. 

The course of studies is as follows :— 

Preparatory course: Infinitesimal analysis and mechanics; descriptive geom- 
etry (simple and applied;) physics with special regard to gases, steam, heat, and 
optical instruments; general chemistry; practical exercises in geometrical 
drawing and shading in Indian ink. 

General course—First year: Mining, machinery, metallurgy, mineralogy, as- 
saying, paleontology; English and German. Second year; Second part of 
mining and machinery, metallurgy and assaying; geology; English and Ger- 
man. Third year: Industrial constructions, construction of railroads, mining 
legislation, administrative laws, agriculture, irrigation and drainage; English 
and German. 

The practical course embraces drawing, working in the laboratories, visiting 
of mines and metallurgic establishments in the neighborhood of Paris; geolog- 
ical and mineralogical excursions, and the preparation of papers descriptive of 
such visits and excursions. 


SCHOOL FOR MINERS AT ST. ETIENNE. 

The School for Miners at St. Etienne (Loire) is under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Public Works. Its aim is to educate directors of mines 
and metallurgic establishments. Candidates for admission must be 16 years at 
least and 25 years at most. They must prove by a certificate from their home 
authorities that they have a good moral character, and that they have been 
vaccinated. Naval and military men freed from service are admitted to the age’ 
of 28. 

The knowledge required for admission comprises: French, arithmetic, system 
of weights and measures, elementary geometry, algebra as far as equations of 
the second degree, elements of linear drawing. Candidates must, from the 1st 
of August till the 1st of September, pass a preliminary examination before 
mining engineers specially designated by the Minister. These examinations 
are held in the principal cities of the Departments. Candidates from the Poly- 
technic School who show sufficient knowledge to pass the second examination, 
are exempt from the first. Candidates who have been declared admissible pass 
a second examination at St. Etienne before the council of the school. The list 
made out by the examining jury is presented to the Minister, and he marks 
those who are to be admitted. The course of studies covers three years; all 
scholars are day-scholars; instruction is gratuitous. Certificates of capacity in 
various degrees are given to worthy scholars, on their leaving the school. 

The course of studies is as follows: 

First division: Geology, 20 lessons; metallurgy, 46; mechanics, 77; me- 
chanical preparation of minerals and preparation of coal for market, 5; theory 
of resistance of materials, 10 lessons. 
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Second division: Mathematics, 22 lessons; physics, 24; descriptive geometry, 
20; chemistry, 25; mineralogy, 18; shading and perspective, 8 lessons; stone- 
eutting and timber-work, 12; accounts, 8; practical working of mines, 26; 
drawing of plans, 9 lessons. 

The school is under the direction of the inspector-general, aided by the chief 
engineer of mines of the department of the Loire, and professors (who are com- 
missioned mining engineers) of mineralogy and geology; of chemistry and 
metallurgy ; of mechanics, construction, &c.; of geometry, mapping, and draw- 
ing; of accounts and the laws of mines, 

* SCHOOL OF MASTER-MINERS AT ALAIS. 

The Imperial School of Master-workmen in Mines at Alais (Gard,) is under 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works. Its aim is to edu- 
cate master-miners who possess practical knowledge sufficient to superintend 
and guide the workingmen, and enough theoretical knowledge to understand 
and execute the orders of the directors of the mines. Candidates for admission 
must be at least 16 years old, must produce a certificate of good moral char- 
acter and a certificate of good health, duly signed by a physician; they must 
likewise prove by a certificate from a mining-director that they have labored as 
common workmen for a whole year in some mine, if they are less than 18 years 
old; for 18 months if they are from 18 to 20 years old; for two years if older. 
Candidates must undergo a preliminary examination before an examiner desig- 
nated by the sub-prefect of the arrondissement in which they reside. This ex- 
amination is held in August. It consists of reading, spelling from dictation, sim- 
ple arithmetical exercises, and some elementary questions on weights and meas- 
ures. Candidates who pass this examination satisfactorily are at once notified 
at what time they must be in Alais to undergo the final examination. This 
examination is also on the above-mentioned subjects and on some practical 
knowledge. The course covers two years. The term always commences in 
the first days of November. The school is a boarding-school. The whole ex- 
pense of a stay of seven months and a-half is fixed at 360 francs. Whole and 
partial stipends founded by the State are generally only given to miners or sons 
of miners. Certificates as “ master-miners” are given to worthy scholars at the 
end of the two years’ course. The course embraces the following subjects: 

I. THEORETICAL COURSE.—1. Arithmetic: Simple and decimal fractions, sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

2. Geometry: Measuring of lines, surfaces, and simple solids; graphic con- 
struction of geometrical problems, drawing of plans, linear drawing. 

3. Physics and chemistry: The general properties of bodies, specific weight, 
thermometer, barometer, gas, heat, steam, chemical properties of metals. 

4. Mineralogy and geology: Rocks and minerals, the geological layers, geo- 
logical description of France. 

5. Mechanics: Simple mechanics, such as the lever, wheel, pully, inclined 
plane, &c., suction-pumps, detailed description of an exhausting steam-engine. — 

6. Working of mines; Process of working with the pick-axe and with gun- 
powder, wood-work and masonry of mines, precaution against gas explosions, 
inundations, &c.; first care to be bestowed on men in cases of accident. 

1. French language. ' 

II. Practical course.—This consists in working in the laboratories and in 
mines, and in excursions to mines in the neighborhood of Alais. 





STATE, DEPARTMENTAL, AND COMMUNAL SCHOOLS 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 





France, although not. yet possessing a governmental system of 
industrial schools, was earliest in the field to aid special depart- 
ments of artistic labor, and to institute museums, collections and 
special schools to stimulate invention, and prepare her artists 
and artisans for a higher career than they would have attained in 
the ordinary course of apprenticeship. The establishment of the 
School of the Fine Arts in 1648; of the government factories of 
tapestry (1606,) furniture, and porcelain and pottery (1590;) of the 
Schools of Civil Engineering (1722,) Mining (1783,) and Public 
Works; of the Conservatory of Arts (1785) and the Imperial 
Schools of Arts and Trades (1802)—conspired to place the con- 
structions of her engineers, the design and skill of the workshops 
of France, in advance of those of other countries, Before describ- 
ing a few of the leading institutions of each class, we will give a 
survey of Industrial Instruction as it was in 1850, and in 1864, from 
official documents. Except the great State schools, the institutions 
herein enumerated have been established mainly by municipal au- 
thorities and far-seeing manufacturers, stimulated and aided by the 
central government, to meet local wants. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION IN 1850.* 


Tn the scheme of institutions devoted to technical instruction, the first rank 
belongs to the Conservatory of Arts and Trades at Paris, begun by that famous 
mechanic, Vaucanson, as a collection of machines and mechanical tools, and 
gradually expanded by the government from 1785 until it has become the great 
museum and archives of the industrial arts. It embraces in its range of opera- 
tions: (1) a collection of machines, models and designs, with experts to give ad- 
vice and instruction to those who ask, and motive power to exhibit and test new 
inventions; (2) a library of technological publications in different languages, 
including plans of ornamentation; (3) annual courses of lectures on the sci- 
ences applied to the great national industries; (4) a school of design. To these 
sources of practical knowledge the workmen of Paris resort in large numbers, 
and with great profit to themselves and to the country. 

The three State Schools of Arts and Trades at Chalons, Angers, and Aix— 
the first instituted in 1802, the second in 181], and, the third. in 1843, sup- 
ported by the government, are intended to train skillful workmen; and from 
them have proceeded a large number of master-finishers, founders, black- 
smiths, machinists, carpenters and engineers. 

As to the proportions of theory and practice in the course of instruction, 


* Abridged from an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, by A. Amphori. 
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the pass seven hours and a half daily in the workshops, and only five hours 
and kalf daily tn classes and in the apartments for design. The professors are 
woe obliged, in their lessons, to take the most usual point of view ; that from 
which the pupil can best see how to use the knowledge he acquires. Since the 
vote was substituted for ministerial selection of professors, two years since, the 
Courses of instruction have been so arranged -as to drop out those theoretical gen- 
ee ee eee aoe ‘2 

The principal advantage of these is not, in our opinion, the direct influ- 


ence which they exert upon the national industry. The two hundred and fifty 
pupils or thereabout who leave them every year, are scarcely the thousandth part 
of the workmen who grow-up in France during the same time; but the schools 
show a style of instruction which serves as a model for comparison. The pupils 


carry into private workshops theoretical knowledge which they could not acquire 
there, and which is most useful in the explanation of practical labor. Although 
et imperfect workmen, they improve more rapidly than the others, and sooner 
code. excellent foremen. Although we know that among some foreign nations, 
habits supply the place of institutions, among us, these schools will stimulate a little 
our untoward habits. They have another Seativation, of higher importance; they 
may become seminaries of professors for the industrial instruction which the coun- 
try waits to see organized, and for which we are now endeavoring to prepare a 
way. Once improved by the practical training of the private workshops and manu- 
ies, the best pupils of these schools will become most useful in the dovelop- 
ment of this special instruction; which needs a body of instructors adapted to its 


An institution established at Paris, the central school of arts and manufactures, 
also helps the accomplishment of this same work. The similar nature of its in- 
structions alone justifies the assistance granted it by government, which confers 
upon it a sort of public character.* During an existence of twenty years, the cen- 
tral school has fully justified the expectations of its founders, it is devoted to the 
education of civil engineers, directors of machine-shops, and chiefs of manufacto- 
ries. Besides the four principal courses studied, the mechanic arts, the chemical 
arts, metullurgy and architecture, it instructs its pupils in all the pursuits of indus- 
trial labor. Since chemistry has left laboratories to enter workshops and to per- 
fect there the results of manufacturing processes; since the physical world has 
been searched for the means of employing heat and steam, which have become 
such powerful agents of production, industry has ceased to be abandoned to em- 
piricism. Every manufacture has asked from science methods quicker, surer, and 
more economical. The central school satisfies this demand. By physical and 
chemical study, it prepares pupils expressly for the direction of industrial labor, 
just as the me Pad oe school, by the study of mathematical science, becomes 
a seminary for the department of public works, and for some other special 

lessions. 

Under these institutions, which have a general character, may be ranked those 
institutions which we will term local. These may be divided, in respect io their 
destination, into two great classes; one, consisting of those whose design is to 
instruct in the applications of some one science to the industrial arts; and the 
other, of those which confine their instruction to the practice of an art or trade; 
or to the collaterial knowledge necessary to exercise it. To estimate the actual in- 
fluence of both, they must be considered in the place where they exist. 

In the northern section, where manfacturing industry reigns supreme, we see 
only the arts of design as applied to arts and trades, gratuitously taught. The 
schools of desi i in most of the important towns, are generally of 
recent creation. The oldest date from the restoration or from the empire, except 
that three or four, have an earlier origin. or instance, the school of Arras, where 
some instruction is given, which relates partly to industrial occupations, was 
founded by the states-general of Artois, in 1775; that of St. Omer in 1780, and 
that of Calais in 1787. These institutions are every where much valued am 
the working classes. Some of them contain classes of as many as a hundred an 
fifty pupils. Some of them are particularly for children, but most for adults, 





* The State allows the central school an annual sum of $6,000, which is distributed to car 
didates (for prizes) by a vote. 
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Architectural design and practical geometry, as applied to cutting ston2, wood, 
&c., are often among the studies. in all that populous district which extends from 
the Belgian frontier to the western extremity of Normandy, and contains such 
manufacturing metropolises as Rouen and Lille, there are only two small institu- 
tions which really have the character of industrial schools. One is at Dieppe ; it 
is a school for lace-making and open-stitch for young girls. It was founded during 
the restoration, and increased during the government of July. It receives about 
three hundred pupils, and while giving them a primary school course of instruc- 
tion, it also instructs them in an occupation. It has exercised a favorable influence 
upon the. lace manufacture ; there has been organized in connection with it, a 
boarding department, where some poor girls are supported gratuitously, and edu- 
cated to become skillful work-women and assistant teachers. The other institutions 
situated at Mesniéres, in the arrondissement of Rouen, receives about sixty orphan 
boys, and trains them for business in workshops appropriate for different trades. 
Some local societies, as the society of workmen at St. Quentin, &c., endeavor to 
instruct the laboring classes in some occupations. 

In our eastern departments, the domain of industrial. instruction is less confined. 
There are there sume schools, some technic institutions, for the working classes. 
The schools of design are more numerous than in the north, and are more de- 
cidedly directed towards manufactures. The manufacturers of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and England, have more than once had upon their fabrics the marks of the 
designers, engravers, and colorists, trained in the gratuitous schouls of the Haut- 
Rhin. Some schools of design of rather wider scope, do great service to industry. 
Among these may be especially mentioned the school of Saint-Etiénne, where are 
intructed all the designers employed in the neighboring manufactories, and in par- 
ticular by the ribbon-makers, who are so very jealous about the good taste of these 
articles of ornament. Besides instruction in design, there are given from time to 
time public courses of instruction, established and supported by the towns, and 
particularly elementary courses in chemistry, in mechanics, physics and mathe- 
matics, such as may furnish the workingmen with an intelligent understanding of 
their profession. Among the cities which enjoy to some extent instruction of this 
sort, may be mentioned Metz, Mulhouse, Colmar, Bar-le-Duc, Besangon, Rheims, 


Nancy, Dijon, Rive-de-Giér, Langres, &c. These institutions are sometimes the 


results of individual effort ; thus, at Besangon, a private citizen fuunded in 1829 
a public and free course of study upon mathematics as connected with the arts. 
At Bar-le-Duc, industrial courses were established by an association of subscribers, 
and were taken ¢ of by the commune. Local societies, among which the 
industrial society at Mulhouse is first in influence and resources, have increased 
the local activity, and give the initiative to the population in general. In Sémur, 
a small town of the Céte-d’-Or, a private society. Some manufacturers have imi- 
tated this example ; for instance, in the great establishment of Guebwiller (Haut- 
Rhin) gratuitous lessons are given to the operatives in linear design, geometry, 
and machinery. 

There are also in the east of France, several institutions devoted more exclu- 
sively to special purposes. The most important, whose lations are worthy of 
most attention, are at Lyons, Strasbourg, Nancy, and Saint-Etiénne. Lyons stands 
first, both for population and manufacturing wealth. Besides the Lamartine school, 
in which are given instructions in mechanics, physics, chemistry, and design, and also 
a course in the manufacture of cloth, a number of private institutions give practical 
instruction in loom-weaving, and the theory of the decomposition of cloth, (décompo- 
sition des étoffes;) they instruct also how to set up looms after any required pattern. 
Instruction is also given in making patterns, in designing for woven fabrics, and in 
keeping accounts for workshops. These lessons, as will be observed, go to the 
heart of the industry of Lyons. It is only to be wished that it were more liberally 
dispensed ; and that the city would make it gratuitous, Lyons has also schools 
for teaching designing of figures, stone-cutting, and several schools of design for 
journeymen carpenters ; but it is to be regretted that payment is necessary for ad- 
mission to them. Strasbourg has a well organized school of design, maintained by 
the commune. The practical instruction given there, besides elementary theoretic 
instruction in mathematical and physical science, includes iron-work at forge and 
vice, turning, carpentry, lithography, and chemical manipulaticns. In selecting the 
workshop for a pupil, reference is had to his tastes and aptitudes. At Nancy 
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there has been for several years established a “house for apprentices” on an en- 
tirely new plan. The have been considered deserving of encouragement 
by the council-general of the department of the Meurthe. The apprentices form a 
family, and call one another brother. Infractions of rules are determined upon by 
a tribunal composed of all those apprentices who ‘have obtained a certain number 
of good marks. A mark is given by vote of all the pupils. The penalties 
consist of a system of reparations founded upon the nature of each fault. Thus, 
one who breaks silence when silence is ordered, is condemned to keep silence until 
permitted to break it. If two apprentices quarrel, they must embrace and become 
companions at play for a set time. The pupils of this establishment labor in the 
in it, and attend the communal schools to receive primary 
instruction. At Saint-Etienne, a school of mines is intended to furnish conductors 
of mines, and directors of explorations and mineralogical workshops. As this in- 
struction is gratuitous, workmen may attend the school to be taught mining. 

In the department of Doubs, a practical school of ener was founded in 1836, 
at Morteau, for the purpose of preserving and increasin beautiful employment 
which is important to the labor of that section. In the leisure of winter, always 
80 long among the mountains, the farmers, shut in ‘so much by the snow, have no 
other means of occupying their time. The town of Besangon, the department, 
even the gover t, had aged the establishment of the school at 
Morteau, which seemed to promise great success ; but different causes having di- 
minished the demand for the clocks from Doubs, the schoul, after having already 
done some , was forced to be closed. Similar institutions have been unable 
to support ves at Dijon and Macon. The departments and towns ought to 
have afforded them a more liberal support. The same may be said of a school of 
another species, for mounting looms, established at Rheims by a local society, in 
which skillful mounters and weavers had already been trained, but which per- 
ished for lack of funds. 

In this same region, at one of the most ignorant points of the department of the 
Meurthe, a project is being put in execution to which we wish the best success. 
It is intended to establish a special school for a branch of industry to which, though 
humble, a considerable population is confined. The inhabitants of the six com- 
munes of the ancient county of Dabo, at the foot of the Vosges, which was united 
with France only in 1801, have no other means of gaining a living than their 
forest-rights in the public forests, and the execution of carefully carved wood-work. 
Their hereditary industry, remaining absolutely stationary, has become surpassed 
by other products of the same kind, and commerce gradually refuses them. The 
projected school is designed to instruct these unskillful turners in methods of labor 
more suited to existing tastes and demands. Instruction will be given in making 

laythings and domestic utensils, such as those made in Switzerland and in the 

lack Forest. In order to have some chances of success, it wil] be necessary to 
instruct the young, and not the adult workmen, whose traditional habits it would 
be difficult to alter. These latter, having been exclusively employed in doing 
coarse work, would find it very difficult to acquire delicacy of hand. With this 
proviso, the plan of the founders of this school appears excellent ; when it has suc- 
ceeded, it will be another good example of what our eastern departments can offer 
in the way of industrial instruction. 

The southern section of France is not so favored in this respect ; it presents a 
similar aspect to the northern. Schools of linear design of trade, architecture or 
decoration, existing at Marseilles, Avignon, Montauban, Digne, Aude, Grenoble, 
Tarbes, Grasse, &c., a few courses of instruction in three or four towns in the ele- 
ments of chemistry, of physics, of mechanics, of geometry, are almost the only in- 
stitutions for industrial instruction. The town of Nismes alone is better supplied ; 

there is not in all France another city where special instruction is given 

on so extended a scale. A course of design for manufactures embraces instruction 
in damasked and in stamped flowers. Another course of geometrical design com- 
the knowledge which the children have received in the elementary schools. 
instruction in chemistry comprehends lessons in dyeing, an important branch 

of local industry. Admission to all the classes is free. A school of weaving, dat- 
ing from 1836, is liberally opened for theoretic’ and’ practical instruction in the 
manufacture of cloths. theory is of the processes'employed both in brocaded 
and in plain stuffs; the practice consists in the actual weaving of the cloths in the 
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loom. The town furnishes the tools, machines, and raw material, necessary for the 
work. By explaining the art of weaving in two aspects, this school has had an 
excellent influence upon the manufactures of Nismes. It was only necessary to 
endeavor to gather into it as many foremen and workmen as possible. In this 
same department, of the Gard, at Alais, has been established a school of master- 
miners. The instruction has not so high a character or purpose as that at Saint- 
Etienne, at least in that part of the course designed for directors of machine-shops. 
The practical exercises consist in drawing plans both of the surface of the ground 
and of the mines, and in mining in the mines of pit-coal about Alais. The pupils 
also practice blacksmithing, wagon-making, and carpentry. Admission is not free, 
and scarcely any pupils are expected except those maintained by some department, 
or by some of the coal companies. 

In our western departments the two cities of Bordeaux and Nantes are 
the only ones which have paid mych attention to special instruction. In the capi- 
tal of ancient Guyenne, in 1824 1835, the municipal council founded public 
and gratuitous courses of instruction in industrial chemistry, mathematics and me- 
anaes applied to arts and trades. The chamber of commerce also, a rich and 
active body, established in 1843 a course of chemistry and natural history. A pri- 
vate society called the philomathic society, whose assistance has often been valua- 
ble to the laboring population of Bordeaux, has for six years defrayed the expense 
of special instruction; the practical part of which consists in linear design and 
instruction about the steam-engine. At Nantes, besides that the town maintains 
a free school of design, founded in 1789, there is a private society known as the 
industrial society, whose efforts for young workmen are now appreciated through- 
out France, which is at the head of the industrial training of the masses. It re- 
ceives from the commune, the department, and the State, assistance which is 
increased by private subscriptions. The workmen are counted by hundreds, whose 
et ah has guided in the rude career of labor. The object of this society is 
two-fold ; to give its pupils instruction carefully adapted to their condition, and to 
arrange for their ticeship in different trades. 

La Rochelle and Brest have also made some efforts to introduce industrial edu- 
cation in the west of France. At La Rochelle, was established in 1844 a theo- 
retic course in ship-building ; at Brest, a society called the society of emulation 
endeavors to instruct in linear design, in drawing plans, &c. In this part of 
France, all children, not merely of those of easy circumstances, but of all who are 
not t too poor, attend, without exception, the classical schools. They are 
often interrupted in their studies, by the inability of their parents to bear their 
prolonged expenses, and rarely succeed in reducing to practice, even at a late 
period, the imperfect education they receive. Families unable to send their sons 
to the high school, content themselves with the ordinary instruction. The idea of 
special instruction is scarcely a germ in this soil, which seems ungenial to it. No- 
where is the word “ professional” applied to instruction in a narrower or falser 


sense. 

The center of France, excepting the department of the Seine, whose establish- 
ments deserve a distinct notice, is scarcely less ill supplied than the west. Most of 
the departments are destitute of graded (sérieux) establishments also. Schools of 
linear design, or of design more or less applicable to industry, exist only at great 
distances. There are, however, a few institutions in which some practical instruc- 
tion is given. For instance, the prytaneeum of Menars, established in 1832 in the 
department of the Loire and Cher, and recently reopened after having been some 
time shut, is devoted to industrial studies. The plan of the institation is similar to 
that of our schools of arts and trades, but unfortunately has not as great resources 
at command. The city of Tours has established a course in physics and chemistry, 
but it has not been organized upon a sufficiently wide basis to attract many auditors. 
At Limoges, the municipal council and the agricultural society, by uniting their 
efforts, have done much good by means of public and free lessons, in . 
mechanies, design, modeling, and stereotomy. In the Haute-Lwvire, Le Puy 
received the gift of a free industrial school from private subscriptions, the town 
paying its annual expenses. This institution, though less complete than that of 
Strasbourg, is constructed upon the same model, and accommodates a hundred 
children of workmen. There are some special courses at Le Puy also; but the 
practical applications of science are not brought out there. In the department of 
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nevertheless, contains nothing comparable with the schvol of weaving at Nismes, 
with the private institutions for teaching weaving at Lyons, with the national 
schools of arts ond inate oh Caen SRG, Aix. We seek there in vain 
for an organized system of practical instruction, provided with all resources neces- 
sary to meet eet the blic demand. ll the establishments of this class in Paris, 
Dey tatache conservatory of arts and trades, may be classed in two divisions ; 
map ee easy circumstances, or who can pay a monthly fee, 
gratui and there ovo to he working popultin, In the for- 


on Cay are the mates comer ee 
which there is a department of a cag schools preparatory to 
the school of arts and trades ; schools of architecture, horology, &c. From our 
present point of view, the latter class calls for our especial attention. The number 
of public establishments included in it is inconsiderable. Besides the small school 
of the conservatory, there are hardly any other than free classes in industrial de- 
sign. Design for woven stuffs does not occupy so prominent a place as it ought ; 
the artistic element of design is preponderant, which will not be surprising when it 
is known that by a singularity of which our administration affords more than one 
example, these schools are altogether separate from the department of commerce, 
and under the direction of that of the fine arts. 

In the vast field for industrial instruction among the working classes, the prin- 
cipal burden has fallen upon private institutions established by charity or by econo- 
mic foresight. In the immense gulf of the capital, the action of these establish- 
ments does not appear to the indifferent, or to those immersed in business ; but 
though silent and almost unknown, they are a valuable help to the unfortunate and 
to the helpless, and very profitable to the community. The institution for appren- 
tices in the city of Paris, under the direction of M. Armand de Melun, trains up 
to labor, from the pavements of the city and from garrets and aay, oe a crowd of 
children who would otherwise have hastened to populate the prisons. While their 
instructors train their minds by primary instruction, and seek to inspire right sen- 
timents into their hearts, they are gradually prepared for the actual life which 
awaits them. Another institution, that of Saint-Nicolas, receives several hundred 
pupils in two establishments, one’ at Paris and the other at Issy. Its judicious 
directors mingle a proper amount of elementary instruction with manual labor. 
Unfortunately the limited resources of this establishment do not permit it to furnish 
@ very great variety of instruction. Other similar institutions are entering the 
same course. The work-rooms for girls are actual industrial schools for the most 
feeble and exposed portion of the laboring population, and that needing most care. 
There are also in Paris small school for apprentices, established almost entirely by 
the contributions of foremen for poor orphans. Such enterprises are worthy of 
judicious 2 mp. yuo by the municipal council. 

Other public and itous courses of study, founded by private societies, with 
different designs by different means, are assisting to disseminate technical in- 
struction among the workmen. When a man has some property, and is thus in a 
way to fill a useful place in society and to gain his own living, instruction of this 
kind, carefully adapted to his requirements, dealing with fact rather than with 
theory, simple, and appealing to the good sense of the masses, is likely to produce 
excellent moral effects. I do not say that all these qualifications actually exist ; 
some additions and retrenchments are necessary. The philosophic sentiment of 
the great task of industrial improvement for the masses is not clearly brought out ; 
and the conditions of true practical instruction are often not fulfilled. Yet many 
honorable individual efforts have been made {n this direction. They have pro- 
— real good, and merit effective encouragement from the Parisian municipal 
eu ty. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN EACH DEPARTMENT OF FRANCE.* 


Atn.—The farm-schools of La Saulsaie and Pont-de- Veyle. 

AIsnE.— St. Quentin.—Course of industrial drawing for adults of all trades; 
60 pupils) The Imperial Free Drawing-school; 60 to 70 pupils. 

ALLIER.—Two preparatory technical schools at Moulins, with about 100 pu- 
pils, and an agricultural school at Belleau. 

Aups, (Upper, Lower, and Maritime.)—One farm-school in each of these 
departments. 

ARDENNES.— Charleville.—A_ professional school with 300 pupils. 

Artece.—A farm-school at Royat. 

AvBE.—Troyes.—Municipal school of drawing and architecture, with 114 
pupils. A gratuitous course of German and English, with from 15 to 20 pupils. 
A sewing-school for girls has 18 boarders and 30 day-pupils. ' 

Avupg.—A farm-school at Besplas, with 24 pupils. 

_ Averron.—A chair of agriculture at Rodez. 

BovucuEs-pu-Raéneé.— Atz.—Imperial school of arts and trades, and a private 
preparatory technical school, with 155 pupils. 

Marseilles.—Preparatory school of arts and trades, with 70 pupils. 

La Ciotat.—Drawing-class, and apprentice system. 

Farm-school at Montaurone, with 36 pupils. 

Schools of hydrography at Marseilles, La Ciotat, Arles, and Martigues. 

Catvapos.— Caen.—Three public and gratuitous courses for drawing, sculp- 
ture, &c., with 112 pupils, Course of agriculture, with 50 pupils; of horticul- 
ture, with 20 pupils; and of agricultural chemistry, with 75 pupils. A sewing- 
school for girls and four orphanages, wherein children of both sexes receive 
primary instruction and are taught some industrial art. 

Bayeux.—Two schools in which girls are taught sewing, knitting, and em- 
broidery. 

Lisieux.—Drawing-school for working men; 20 pupils. 

Vire.—Public course at the Hotel-de-Ville, for improving the elementary in- 
struction of the working class, and imparting the scientific knowledge most 
useful for the local industries. There are about 70 pupils on the average. 

Condé-sur-Noireau.—Professional courses for the instruction of the foremen 
and workmen employed in spinning, weaving, and other local industries; 42 

upils. 
. Bawrat.—Aurillac.——Trade-school for drawing, mathematics, sculpture, &c. ; 
30 pupils. é 

Boret-—Leeomehing school; 85 pupils. At this place, and at Mauriac and 
Si. Flour, there are also sewing-schools, with 25, 40, and 50 pupils respectively. 
At St. Paul-des-Landes, a farm-school, with 33 pupils. 

CHARENTE.—Angouléme—Public and gratuitous courses of applied physics 
and chemistry, with an average attendance of 100, and a course for drawing, 
with 62. 

Bardines.—A course of horticulture, attended by about 80 persons. 

_ Caarents, (LoweR.)—La Rochelle.—Evening school for drawing and geom- 
etry applied to the industrial arts; 150 pupils. Farm-school at Puslboreau, 

Cuer.—Farm-school at Laumoy. 

Correze.— Tulle.—Departmental trade-school for young workmen; 100 pu- 
pils. The technical-schools at the Imperial Manufactory of Arms, with 40 pupils, 
There is also at Les Plaines a farm-school, with 45 pupils. 

CorTes-pu-Norp.—Farm-school of Castellaouénan, with 33 pupils. 

At St. Brieuc, a school for lace-making, with 30 to 40 pupils, and at 7réguier 
one for sewing and embroidery, with 25 pupils. 

Crevuse.—The farm-school of La Villeneuve. 

DorpoGne.—The farm-school of Lavallade. 

Douss.—Besangon.—Municipal school for teaching the theory and practice of 
clock and watch-making, established by the municipality in 1862. The course 
occupies three years, and the number of pupils is 30. 





* Communicated by the Prefects of the Departments. 
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-There are also at Besangon gratuitous courses on the application of .mathe- 
matics to atts and man with 12 to 15 pupils, @ drawing-school, 
with an average attendance of 150 pupils. A chair of agriculture has also been 


there. 
Evre-et-Lotre.—In this department there are 11 sewing-schools established 
uz Sarthe persons at Chartres, Illiers, St. Luperce, Dreux, and Nogent-le- 


évarez, a ptavtical school of irrigation and 
drawing at Lézardau, and a chair of agriculture at Quimper. 7 
Garp.—Alais.—School for educating overseers and foremen of mines, founded 
by the Government in 1843; it is supported by the town of Alais and the de- 
partment of the tg a subvention from the State. The number of pupils, 
all boarders, is 28. results are very satisfactory. 
Nimes.—Weaving-school, theoretical and practical, ‘with a course of pattern- 
drawing, founded by the municipal council in 1856 at the expense of the town. 
It is regularly attended by 30 pupils, with most satisfactory results. 
Nimes has also an excellent school of design, likewise founded by the mu- 
council. It comprises four courses:—1. A course of artistic drawing, 
peep the figure, the round, landscape, and painting. 2. A course of orna- 
mental drawing, with modeling and sculpture. 3. A course of linear drawing, 
including plans, designs of machines, &. These courses are diligently followed 
by 145 pupils. To these three the argc oe added: 4. An evening 
pe for adults, in a workmen are taught drawing applied to carpenters’ 
stone-cutting, 
The ar ny — in addition to the nyt 4 course of 
chemistry an ics to the industrial arts, especially to dyeing. 
GARONNE, mn .—School of the fine arts and industrial sci- 
ences. In this establishment there are courses of drawing in all its branches, 
of painting, architecture, anatomy, arithmetic, geometry, physics, 
and chemistry, of algebra, descriptive etry, perspective, and stereotomy. 
The number of pupils was about 600 in 1863. 
There are also a commercial-school, (private,) with 120 popils, courses of 
agticultare, of arboriculture, and an imperial veterinary schoo 
Gtrowpe.— Bordeaur.—Evening-classes for adults founded and conducted by 
the Philomathical Society. There are in all 21 classes, attended by 1,810 pu- 
pils. The subjects taught, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, are 
hy, spon mere solid, and sameery) — mechanics, (with 
tion to steam-engines,) practical hydraulics, drawing, physics, chemistry. 
The same society has also opened classes for apprentices. 
Municipal professional course of mathematics and their applications; 130 


A naval school supported by the department, the city of Bordeaux, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. There are from 150 to 200 pupils, who are taught on 
ee moored in the Garonne. Lastly, a chair of agri- 

ture. 

HERAULT.—Montpellier.—A private commercial and technical school, in 
which pupils are prepared for the Imperial School of Arts and Trades at Aix. - 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE. —In this department there are courses of book-keeping and 
drawing annexed to the college at Dol; agricultural-schools at St. Jowan-des- 
| ne a laa and eight sewing-schools at St. Malo, St..Servan, and 

Inpre.—Farm-school of Villechaise, and a reformatory at Fontgombault, kept 
pA the Trappists, who give instruction in agriculture and the trades dependent 

jereon. 

InpRE-ET-LOmRE.— 7ours.—Conurses of drawing, with 180 to 200 pupils; of 
horticulture, with 150 to 200 pupils; of chemistry and physics, with about 200 


pupils. 
Piren-echool at Chedigny, with 33 pupils. 
Lanpes.—Farm-school at St. Sever. 
Lorre-ET-CoER.—Ménars and Blois.—Professional schools for preparing pu- 
pils to enter the schools of arts and trades, &c. There are also sixteen sewing: 
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gag at Blois, Ménare, St. Aignan, Meusnes, Vendéme, Romorantin, and Sal- 


» ar of La Charmoise. 

Lorre.—St. Etienne.—School of miners, founded by Government in 1816, to 
train mining overseers and foremen; 54 pupils. 

The municipality has founded a public course of chemistry applied to the in- 
dustrial arts, and a drawing-school chiefly directed to forming pattern-designers 
for ribbons. 

Roanne.—Drawing-school for workmen. 

Agricultural-school at La Corée. 

Loms (Uprer.)—Le Puy.—Industrial evening-schools, founded by the town, 
for the instruction of workmen in drawing and mathematics TO ney to industry. 
There is also an industrial course annexed to the Imperial Lycée. 

Lorre (Lower.)—Nantes.—The schools of the Industrial Society and the 
Upper Tradg School. 

Imperial tural-school at Grandjouan ; farm-school at St. Gildas. 

Lorret.— Orléans.—Upper Trade School, with 90 pupils. 

Four sewing-schools. 

Lot.—Farm-school at Le Montat for 36 pupils. 

LozERE.—Mende.—Lace-making school, with 17 pupils. 

Farm-school of Recoulettes ; 32 pupils. 

In this department there are also five schools for embroidery, and two or- 
phanages, one for boys, the other girls. 

Selpen haten->duewastienaee School of Arts and Trades. 

Municipal drawing-classes, with 50 pupils. 

Mancue.—St Lé.—Course of drawing, theoretical and practical, founded by 
the municipality for the benefit of the working class; 50 pupils. There is also 
@ course on gardening and fruit-trees. 

St. Waast-la- Hougue.—School of hydrography. 

Sewing-schools at Coulances and Carentan. 

MaRneE.— Chélons.— Imperial School of Arts and Trades. 

Rheims.—Industrial School founded by the Industrial Society of Rheims, with 
80 pupils, and annexed to it three public gratuitous courses on commercial law, 
drawing, apd manufactures; 70 to 80 pupils. 

Public courses of physics, chemistry, and drawing; 250 pupils. 

Sewing-schools at Epernay, Montmirail, and Sézanne. 

MaYENNE.—Farm-echool of Le Camp. 

MorsBinaN.—Farm-school of Trécesson ; 30 pupils. 

MoseL_e.—Metz.—Superior industrial school, founded by the town; 235 pupils. 

Private trade-school at Longwy. 

Nrevre.— Nevers.—School of art, founded by the town; 45 pupils. 

Farm-school at Poussery. 

Norp.—Lille.—School of the industrial arts and of mines. Its object is to 
give technical instruction, on the principal industries of the Nord, to young 
men who have already received a good general education. Its present organi- 
zation dates only from 1861, when it was placed under the direction of the 
Minister of Commerce. Its only revenue consists of the payments of the pupils, 
with a subvention of 7,000 francs from the department. It had only 30 pupils 
at first. As soon as the resources of the- establishment will permit, evening 
classes are to be opened for adults. 

Class for stokers, founded by the Lille Society of Sciences, and 
the voluntary subscriptions of manufacturers and others using steam-engines ; 
15 to 20 pupils. 

Academic schools, founded and supported by the city. The courses of paint- 
ing, sculpture, figure-drawing, perspective and anatomy applied to design, are 
attended by 250 pupils; those of architecture and ornament by 50; those of 
applied geometry, mechanics, geometrical and linear drawing by 250; in all, 
550 pupils. The results are very satisfactory. 

There is also at Lille a superior primary school for the sons of artisans; it 
has 180 pupils. 

Pn .—Oourses of physics and chemistry founded by the town; 20 to 
pup 
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Weaving-school for orphans; 14 pupils. 

Roubaiz.—School of drawing applied to manufactures; 14 pupils. 

Course of physics and chemistry adapted to the local industries ; 130 pupils. 

-—Academic schools for drawing, &c.; 130 pupils, many of them adults. 

Valencienyes.—Academic schools for painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
the pupils respectively numbering 60, 67, and 40; in all, 167. The expenses 
are borne by the town. 

Cambrai.—A trade-school (private) for commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture; 186 pupils. There is also another school of the same kind managed 
by the Christian Brothers, with 90 pupils. 

, Palesiors Lace-making schools, with 800 pupils, and sewing-schools with 
about 600. 

Lille.—Three sewing-schools, with about 240 pupils. 

Loos.—Sewing-school, with elementary education; 90 to 100 pupils. 

Dosa Weems enhocls at Mesnil-St.-Firmin, and at Beauvais. 

Orng.—Alengon.—Public courses of drawing, arithmetic, and geometry, for 
workmen; 50 pupils in winter, 25 to 30 in summer. 

Farm-school at St. Gauthier. 

Puy-pE-DomME.— Clermont.—Communal trade-school, supported by the town; 


—— 
‘olvic.—School of architecture; 20 pu 
PYRENEES WER. )}—Farm-school of Talon. 

Pyrevezs (UpPER.)—Farm-school at Virens, near Lourdes; 3¢ pupils. 

Tarbes.—Municipal trade-school, with 80 pupils. 

PYRENEES (EASTERN.)}—Farm-school of Germainville; 33 pupils. 

RaINE (LOWER.)— Grafenstaden, near Strasburg. Trade-school. 

RaINE (UPPER. )—Mulhouse.—Trade-school. Under this title have been com- 
bined three special schools, having the same staff of professors and premises 
common to them all. They are— 

1. The Free Secondary School, with very nearly the same curriculum as the 
imperial lycées, but with the addition of four elementary classes for boys be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12. 

2. The Industrial School for boys from 14 to 18 years of age, who, in addi- 
tion to scientific and literary instruction, are taught theoretically and practically 
the construction of machines, or mechanical weaving and spinning, or the 
chemical arts connected with the dyeing and printing of tissues. 

3. The Chemical Laboratory, the courses of which occupy two years. 

This school has in all its departments a total of 312 pupils. 

A theoretical and practical school of weaving by machinery has been estab- 
lished at Mulhouse under the auspices of the Industrial Society of the town. It 
is supported by voluntary subscriptions, and managed by a committee of seven 
members, selected from among the principal resident manufacturers. There are 
at present 36 pupils of the first year, the same number of the second, and 42 
of the third, which is the greatest number that can be accommodated. The 
charge for admission to both the theoretical and practical courses is 600 francs 
a year; to the theoretical only, 300 francs; and to the practical only, 400 francs. 
There are also evening courses for workmen at 25 francs per month, but this 
charge is reduced almost to nothing for deserving workmen. 

Mulhouse has also a drawing-school, founded by the Industrial Society, chiefly 
intended to form pattern-designers. There are 70 pupils, many of whom are 
admitted gratis; the others pay 4 francs a month. 

There is, besides, a trade-school for youth of the Jewish community. It has 
at present 47 pupils. They are admitted from 14 to 16 years of age, and re- 
main three years in the establishment. 

Mulhouse has excellent municipal schools for both sexes. The boys’ school 
is divided into three: the elementary-school (four years,) the middle-school 
(three years,) the higher-school (two years.) The number of boys in all of them 
amounts to about 1,800. The school-fee is 20 to 30 francs a year, but many are 
admitted gratuitously. 

The municipal school for girls is attended by about 1,200 pupils. They receive 
a good general education, and are taught sewing, embroidery, and other occu- 
pations proper for their sex. 
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—_* Mulhouse has a superior school of sciences and letters, constituted by 
imperial decree in 1855, under the authority of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and supported by the town. Its special object is to teach the applied 
sciences, mechanics, descriptive geometry, physics, chemistry, drawing, &c. 
There are also lectures on the literature and history of France. Certificates of 
capacity for the applied sciences are granted to deserving pupils. The number 
ve pupils inscribed is at present 30, but more than 200 persons often attend the 
ectures. 

Guebwiller.—Popular library and evening-school founded in 1858; 500 pupils 
chiefly of the working class. 

There are also at Guebwiller evening-schools for girls and women employed 
in factories during the day; 145 pupils. 

St. Marie-auxz-Mines.—Upper trade-school, founded in 1863, to prepare youth 
for industrial and commercial occupations. Fee, 5 francs per month. Four 
hours’ instruction daily, from 8 to 10 in the morning, and 2 to 4 in the after- 
noon. The number of pupils at present (1864) is 17 only. 

There are also in this town gratuitous technical evening classes for adults, 
attended by about 130 pupils. 

Ruone.—Lyons.—The gratuitous professional school of La Martiniére, so 
called from its founder, Major-General Claude Martin, a native of Lyons, who 
died at Lucknow in 1800, in the service of the King of Oude; 500 pupils, all 
belonging to the artisan class, are here educated during the day, and 200 adults 
attend classes in the evening. 

The Central School for Industry and Commerce was founded in 1857 by an 
association of merchants and manufacturers, and placed under the direction of 
M. Girardon, professor 4t La Martiniére, and at the Imperial School of Fine 
Arts. The number of pupils is at present 80, all out-door. The school hours 
are from 7 till noon, and fom 2 till 6 in the evening. The pupils are admitted 
at 15 years of age, after an examination. 

The course. of instruction, which extends over three years, comprises arith- 
metic, algebra, elementary geometry, trigonometry, descriptive geometry, ana- 
lytical geometry, the elements of the differential and integral calculus, industrial 
physics, chemistry, (organic, inorganic, and analytical,) mechanics, construction 
of machines, metallurgy, resistance of materials, geology, mincralogy, natural 
history, book-keeping, English language, drawing of machines, &c. There are 
also workshops for practice in the manual arts. The instruction is given in the 
form of lectures, the pupils being permitted to make objections and ask expla- 
nations. After the three years’ study, they undergo general examinations, and 
if deserving, obtain diplomas. 

The School of Fine Arts, especially intended to give such instruction as may 
be useful to the local industries. 

Course of instruction for stokers ; two hours weekly, generally attended by 
about 50 pupils. 

Theoretical course ef instruction for silk-workers; 80 pupils. 

Course of chemistry applied to dyeing, founded in 1860; 70 pupils. 

Course of artistic design for adults, founded in 1853. There are on the aver- 
age 250 to 300 pupils in the year; the lessons are given three evenings per 
week, from 6 to 8 o'clock. 

Course of linear drawing, applied to various trades, for adults. Founded in 
1849. Three lessons per week of two hours each; 200 pupils in the year. 

Course of horticulture and agriculture, founded in 1858. About 60 pupils 

ly. 
7 Practical school of horticulture, at Ecul/y, near Lyons. The lessons are given 
on Sundays, and are attended by 300 persons on the average. 

Course of commercial book-keeping for females, founded in 1857, The studies 
occupy two years, and the average of pupils is 75. The more deserving receive 
diplomas on leaving. 

Course of artistic and industrial drawing for females, founded in 1856 by the 
Primary Instruction Society. The annual number of pupils is about 75; three 
lessons per week of two hours each. 

Adult classes for males, founded by the above-named society; 110 pupils, 
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Ba ge ange courses. Drawing applied to patterns of tissues and 
ysics, and mechanics; 80 to 0 to 100 pupils. 
ham Creusot.—Industrial-schools for both sexes. Attend- 

Plann om seven nae aday. Number of people: boys, 900; girls,700, There are 
also evening-classes for adults, and a lace-making school, with above 200 pupils. 

Farm-school at Le Moniceau. 

Upper Saons.— St. Remy.—lIndustrial school, with 75 pupils. 

Farm-school at the same place. 

Sartue.—Le Mans.—Course of industrial and ornamental drawing; 100 pu- 
pils; three lessons weekly in the evening. Sewing-achool for girls, with 30 


hae ab oem (private,) with 58 pupils. 
Farm-school at La Chauviniére. 
Savoy (Upper.)— Sallanches.—Clock and watch-making school, founded and 
by the town, aided tind a subvention of 1,200 francs a year given by 
the Emperor; 10 pupils. There are two other schools of the ‘same kind at 
Thénes, the former with 15 to 25, the latter with only 4 pupils. 
Szmne.—The College Chaptal and the Ecole Turgot. ? 
The municipality of Paris has established seven industrial drawing-schools in 
different parts of the town, some of which are very successful. 
-  Semng-Et-Marng.—A private school, with workshops for the practice of 
manual labor at Lagny. 
Suine-Et-O1se.— Versailles, —Public courses of geometry, drawing, &c., sup- 


ported by the town. 
Sem (Lowsr.)}—Rouen.—Professional courses, founded by the town. The 
— occupy three years; 90 pupils. There are similar courses at Le Havre 


Monivilliers, with 30 and 60 adage pose Vv 
“i Sanba-Saedenaperteenes a al nen dependent on the pre 
mary normal school, chiefly — for the pupil- cance, | to whom the 


tures are given on Thursdays. The public day is W: 
SomME.—Amiens.—Public courses, founded by 
Chemistry applied to = ma 100 pupils. 
Mechanics; 100 pupils. 

English 


German language : 20 pupils. 

Tarn.— Castres. —Trade-achool, founded and supported by the hey rp au | 
to give the instruction required for the local industries. It contains 39 pup 
of the first year; 37 of the second; 28 of the third; 7 of the fourth; and 6 of 
the fifth; in all, 117 pupils. 

TARN-BT-G-ARONNE.—Montauban.—Course of mathematics, geometry and me- 
chanics applied to arts and trades. This course, which is public and gratuitous, 
was founded in 1828 under the auspices of M. Ch. Dupin. It is supported by 
the town; 50 pupils on the average. 

Course of drawing, ett and from the round, founded and main- 
tained by the town; 60 pupi 

There is also a wang - = and horticulture, with 30 pupils. 

Van~eSenesheal 4 of Salgues ; 33 pupils. 

VavoLuse.—Avignon.—Public and gratuitous courses of drawing, chemistry, 
ge eee ye -ygenaemetanmarasal emnmmmentiititieas: a 

Farm-school at Si. 

‘anitmnsotinn-ediead at of Monts. 

VIENNE (UPPER.)}—Limoges.—The ag na ——- of Agriculture, Sci- 
ence, and Art, has here founded:—1. A drawing-school for boys; 100 pupils. 
2. A drawing-school for girls; 50 3. Modeling-school for boys; 30 
pupils. 4. Le ame ga on porcelain, for girls; 15 pupils. 6. School of 
geometry; 60 pupils. 

rw Roe at Chavaignac. 

Vosers.—Farm-school at Lahayevaus, 

“aaa cai ols for adults at Aucerre, Joigny, Sens, and Villeneuve- 
sur- Yonne. 


Farm-school at Orme-du-Pont. 





IMPERIAL CONSERVATORY OF ARTS AND TRADES, 


AT PARIS. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT.* 

Tue first attempts to form a collection of machines and looms 
_ such as that now kept at the Paris Conservatory, were made by 
Vaucanson, at the Hotel de Mortagne, in the Rue de Charenton, 
where he allowed artisans to study them for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, At his death he bequeathed the whole to the Government, 
which accepted the legacy and purchased the Hotel de Mortagne. 
M. de Vandermonde was the first curator of this industrial museum, 
and, under his skillful management, from 1785 to 1792, 500 new 
machines were added to the collection. 

As soon as the revolutionary tempest began to subside, and men’s 
minds had returned to a calmer state, measures were taken to col- 
lect and save from dispersion the artistic and industrial riches of 
the institutions which had been destroyed. The Convention, by a 
decree of the 23rd Pluviose, year II. (11th February, 1794,) ap- 
pointed a temporary commission on which were placed several per- 
sons eminent in the sciences and industrial arts, for the purpose of 
collecting in suitable depositories the books, instruments, and other 
objects connected with science and art that might be useful for public 
instruction. These articles, obtained from numerous and different 
sources, among others from the collection of models belonging to 
the old Academy of Sciences, were consigned, some of them to the 
Louvre, others to the Rue de l'Université, and the rest were added 
to the collection at the Hotel de Mortagne. 

Such was the still precarious state of things when, on the 19th 
Vendémiaire, year III. (13th October, 1794,) the National Conven- 
tion, on the motion of Grégoire, Bishop of Blois, adopted a decree 
which formed the first regular constitution of the Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades, These fundamental articles were as follows: 

Art. 1. There shall be formed in Paris, under the name of Conservatory of 


Arts and Trades, and under the inspection of the Commission of Agriculture 
and Arts, a collection of machines, models, tools, designs, descriptions, and 





* Abridged from Special Report of M. Morin, Director, to Minister of Commerce, Programmes, &c. 
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books in all kinds of arts and trades; the originals of instruments and machines 
invented or improved shall also be kept at the Conservatory. 

2. Explanations shall there be given on the construction and use of tools and 
machines employed in arts and trades. ‘ 

3. The Commission of Agriculture and Arts, under the authority of the com- 
mittee with which it is in communication, shall, in such quarters as may be 
deemed useful to the Republic, use every means of improving arts and trad 
and principally by the distribution of descriptions, designs, and models, : 

4. The Conservatory of Arts and Trades shall be composed of three demon- 
strators, a draughtsman, &c. 

The premises at first selected for the seat of the Conservatory 
were the buildings of the Garde-Meuble, (furniture stores,) but 
political changes and other causes prevented this design from being 


realized. 

The constitution of the Conservatory, and the functions attributed 
to it, among which was the daty of awarding prizes to citizens who 
had introduced useful inventions, led to so great an increase of the 
collections that it was indispensable to provide premises extensive 
enongh to receive them all. An application was accordingly made 
to the Directory that the old Abbey of St. Martin might be granted 


for the purpose. 
But this request, though granted by the executive, was not sanc- 


tioned by the Council of Five Hundred, which, in the sitting of the 
14th Vendémiaire, Year V, (5th October, 1796,) under the pretext 
of economy, adopted the following resolutions: 


That, for the present, no further outlay shall be made on account of the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades, except what is absolutely necessary to prevent 
the loss or deterioration of the instruments and machines, In consequence, all 
the salaries of the members and servants of the Conservatory are suspended. 

That the National Institute shall express its opinion as to the most econom- 
ical means of bringing into one place those of the said instruments and ma- 
chines which are worth preserving, and of rendering them serviceable to the 
Republic. 

Notwithstanding these resolutions, which apprised the members 
of the Conservatory that it is sometimes dangerous to be too zealous 
in one’s duties, they nevertheless persisted in their efforts, and, on 
the 7th Nivose following, the Council of Ancients, acting on a very 
energetic report drawn up by Alquier, rejected the resolution of the 
Council of Five Hundred, and adopted the following : 


Art. 1. The portion of the buildings of the old Abbey of St. Martin-des- 
Champs, and the grounds tinted red on the plan annexed to this resolution, are 
placed at the disposal of the Executive Directory for the use of the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Trades. 

2. A sum of 59,600 francs, to be taken from the funds voted for the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the year VI, is placed at the disposal of the Executive 
Directory for the repair of the said buildings, for appropriating the premises to 
their future use, and for paying the indemnity, if any be due, to the sub-tenant 
of the said buildings. 


These buildings, however, which had been used as a manufactory 
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of arms, were not transferred to the members of the Conservatory 
till the 12th Germinal of the Year VII. The members at the time 
were :—J. B. Leroy, Conté, and Molard, demonstrators, and Beuve- 
lot, draughtsman. Some time after, Montgolfier replaced Leroy, 
and Grégoire succeeded Conté. This mode of mapagement was 
retained till the year IX; Molard then became sole manager, and 
the council ceased to meet. 

As early as 1796, when drawing, applied to industry and descrip- 
tive geometry, which is its basis, were not taught in any establish- 
ment intended for industrial education, Molard had attempted to 
annex to the collections an elementary school of drawing and of the 
first rudiments of the geometrical sciences. From this school, then 
almost the only one of its kind, proceeded a number of pupils who, 
in different ways, became useful to their country, and several emi- 
nent manufacturers, among whom the Conservatory can mention 
with pride M. Selliére, spinner at Senones, (Vosges,) M. Emile Doll- 
fas, (of Mulhouse,) and M. Schneider, ex-minister, and now vice- 
president of its council. Under the management of M. Le Blanc, 
this school became the nursery of geometrical drawing, as it has 
been so well developed in the Schools of Arts and Trades, and in 
the technical schools of the country. The present professors of 
geometrical drawing at the Polytechnic School and the School of 
Bridges and Roads, as well as the School of Mines, and the Central 
School of Arts and Manufactures, were all taught by Le Blanc at 
the Conservatory. 

In 1810, when the continental blockade almost entirely prevented 
the importation of cotton goods, and the Government was very de- 
sirous of developing the manufacture of cottons, Chaptal established 
a spinning-school at the Conservatory. Looms were also put up in 
the old church of the abbey, for the purpose of instructing weavers, 
who afterwards found employment in private manufactories. This 
weaving-school, though essentially a temporary institution, and 
having a character foreign to the more general object of the Con- 
Servatory, was discontinued after it had trained a sufficient number 
of workmen to give an impulse to the trade. 

We thus see that, with the exception of the elementary drawing- 
school and this temporary workshop, the Conservatory had not, 
down to this date, any other object than the forming of collections, 
open to the public, of models of the machines, looms, and apparatus 
employed in the industrial arts. The functions of demonstrator 
have in reality never been fulfilled in the proper sense of the word, 
for the very simple reason that explanations given on the spot, in 
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galleries open to a promiscuous crowd of visitors, were well nigh 
impracticable. No such demonstrations have therefore ever been 
given, and at the present day, when these galleries are sometimes 
frequented by 2,000 or 3,000 persons in the course of the day, they 
are so inconveniently crowded, that the impossibility of permanent 
demonstrations becomes still more manifest; nevertheless, whenever 
explanations are solicited, from any motive more elevated than mere 
curiosity, the officials of the establishment are always ready to give 
them. 

But what can not be done in these crowded galleries is accom- 
plished with ever-increasing success in the amphitheatres; these 
were first opened in 1819 for instruction in the applied sciences, 
which has received the successive developments hereafter described, 
A royal ordinance, dated 5th May, 1817, appointed forthe direction 
of studies at the Conservatory, a council of improvement which was 
presided over by an inspector-general, (the first president was the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, afterwards Duke de Doudeau- 
ville,) and of which the director and twelve other gentlemen eminent 
in science and art were members. . This council was to give its advice 
on all matters, and make any suggestions which it thought caley- 
lated to extend and multiply the advantages that the Conservatory 
of Arts and Trades was capable of conferring on the national in- 
dustry, and especially on the means of securing to every branch of 
the establishment the greatest possible degree of perfection, An- 
other decree, of the 25th November, 1819, followed by a ministerial 
decision of the 2d December, appointed the council as follows :— 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, peer of France, president ; Count Ber- 
thollet, Count Chaptal, MM. de Mirbel, Gay-Lussac, Arago, Molard, 
members of the Institute; M. Ternaux, manufacturer; M. Darcet, 
inspector of the Mint; M. Scipien Perrier, merchant; M. Widmer 
de Jouy, manufacturer; M. Welter, manufacturer. 

Such was the scale of the institution in 1819, Limited to col- 
lections for the increase of which very scanty sums were allowed, 
no longer receiving models of newly-invented machines and appa- 
ratus, and having never been able to organize the service of its 
official demonstrators, it only offered to industry a mute museum, 
from which the manufacturer or artisan might doubtless derive use- 
ful instruction, but altogether isolated from the principles which 
should form its base. The authors of the decree of November and 
the ministerial decision of December, 1819, were well aware of this 
fact, and they therefore decided on establishing at the Conservatory 
a public and gratuitous course of public instruction on the applica- 
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tion of the sciences to the industrial arts. This instruction, which 
was founded chiefly by the enlightened efforts. of M. C. Dupin, at 
first comprised only three courses —A course of mechanics and a 
course of chemistry applied to the arts, and a course of industrial 
economy. The first professors named were MM. C. Dupin, Clément 
Désormes, and J. B. Say. They were thenceforth allowed the same 
salary and privileges as the professors of the College of France and 
of the Museum of Natural History. 

In 1820, a royal decree for the regulation of the Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades declared : 


Art. 1. The Council of Improvement (Conseil de perfectionnement) of the 
Royal Conservatory of Arts and Trades shall be re-constituted under the name 
of Council of Improvement of the Conservatory and Schools of Arts and Trades. 

2. The Council of Improvement shall deliberate on the system of instruction 
and of work, on the sale of the products of the Royal Schools of Arts and 
Trades, and on the regulations and programmes made or to be made. It shall, 
in the first instance, take cognizance of the regulations at present existing, and 
shall present a special report on the maintenance of the same or on the modifi- 
cations that may be deemed advisable. 

3. Every year the Council of Improvement shall draw up a general report 
on the state of the Conservatory, and of the instruction there given, and shall 
present observations on the reports sent in from the School of Arts and Trades, 
which our minister shall have communicated to it. This report, with the ac- 
companying observations, shall be presented to our Minister of Commerce and 
Manufactures. The result shall be submitted to us. 


For several years, and till 1832 or 1833, the council did indeed 
devote its attention to the different questions relative to the schools 
of arts and trades, but in a somewhat perfunctory manner, and 
without taking any real and continuous action. The application of 
the physical sciences becoming every day more extensive, a course 
of physics applied to the arts was considered absolutely necessary ; 
it was founded by a decree of 1829, and thus added fresh popular- 
ity to the courses of the three first professors, which were already 
very numerously attended. Another decree, dated 25th August, 
1836, made three additions to the instruction already given; they 
were :—A course of cultivation; a course of mechanics and 
building applied to agriculture; and a course of agricultural chem- 
istry. 

But the seven courses thus established were still insufficient for 
the increasing ‘developments of industry and for the general demand 
of more scientific instruction ; consequently in 1839 another royal 
decree, dated 26th November, founded five new public and gratuit- 
ous courses, viz.:—A course of mechanics applied to industry; a 
course of descriptive geometry ; a course of industrial legislation; 
a course of agriculture; a course of chemistry applied to the arts. 
The course of cultivation, some few days later, was constituted » 
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second course of agriculture, and the number of courses was thus 
raised to ten. , 

A royal decree of the 24th February, 1840, modified the organi- 
zation of the Council of Improvement, which thenceforth was com- 
posed of the professors only, without the codperation of other 
members. From this time the Council of the Conservatory ceased 
to exercise the control over the schools of arts and trades which 
had been assigned to it by: the decree of 1820. 

On the other hand, the council was directed to present to the 
minister a draught of regulations both for its own interior organi- 
zation and for the conducting of the public courses, as well as for 
the preservation, increase, and publicity of its collections. These 
regulations, approved on the 1st December, 1843, were drawn up 
on the basis adopted for the College of France and of the Museum 
of Natural History. In conformity with the practice of those es- 
tablishments it was decided that in case of a chair becoming vacant, 
the new professor should be chosen from two candidates, designated, 
one by the Institute, the other by the Council of Improvement. 

At the same time that the regulations of 1843 thus assimilated 
the Conservatory to our great scientific establishments, they also 
deprived it of the direction of the studies in the schools of arts and 
trades. 

But in 1848 necessity and expedience supersede tne regulations. 
On the one hand, a decision of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, considering that, “though the system of national edu- 
cation is liberally organized for primary and secondary instruction 
in letters and science, the case is very different as regards the teach- 
ing of the sciences applied to industry,” charged the professors of 
the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, united in a commission, to 
organize a general system of teaching the applied sciences, and de- 
cided that the courses of the Conservatory should henceforth form 
the higher degree of that instruction. 

A report on this important question was drawn up by the council 
and presented to the minister; but the events that supervened pre- 
vented the immediate accomplishment of those changes which the 
progress of French industry already demanded at that time. More- 
over, from 1848 to 1855, several professors of the Conservatory 
were successively charged to inspect the Schools of Arts and Trades, 
as well as to revise their regulations and programmes. Lastly, the 
competitions for vacant masterships in those schools came regularly, 
held at the Conservatory, and several of its professors are always on 
the jury. In fact, it is difficult to conceive that all the questions 
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relative to teaching in the Schools of Arts and Trades can be better 
discussed and solved by any other authority than the Council of 
Improvement, which, as now organized, is composed, in addition to 
the fourteen professors, of ten members selected from among the 
most eminent manufacturers. 

In 1848 a ministerial decision created a course of ceramics at the 
Conservatory, which the Director of the Sévres manufactory was to 
give; but after the death of M. Ebelmen these lectures were not 
continued by his successor, though the course, till then given gra- 
tuitously, has not been officially suppressed. 

A decree of the 13th September, 1852, added two new courses 
to those already existing. They were founded at the instance of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce under the title of Course of Spinning 
and Weaving, and Course of Dyeing, Printing, and Dressing of Tis- 
sues. Another decree of the 30th November, 1852, added a course 
of zodlogy applied to agriculture and industry, and in November, 
1854, a course of civil architecture was also founded, which raised 
to fourteen the number of gratuitous public courses in the applied 
sciences now provided for at the Conservatory. On the death of 
M. Blanqui, who had succeeded J. B. Say in the chair of industrial 
economy, the views then in the ascendant induced the ministry to 
transform that course into one of industrial administration and 
statistics. 

At the same time that the oral teaching was thus extended, that 
which the industrial public can acquire from the examination of 
models and machines, as well as from observation and experience, 
received no less important augmentations. All the collections had 
been classified, since 1849, in methodical order; a complete inven- 
tory and a catalogue had been made, and every object exhibited is 
now accompanied by a card explaining its use. 

A gallery of experiments and of machines in motion, the plan of 
which had been prepared as long ago as 1849, has been completed 
in the old church; reservoirs of water in the tower, and two steam- — 
engines, together of 30-horse power, serve to keep in motion a great 
number of hydraulic machines and machine tools. 

But this gallery has a still more important use; it serves the pur- 
pose of trying, either at the demand of the different ministries, or 
of private manufacturers, the new machines and apparatus presented 
to the Conservatory for examination. Reports, stating the results 
of the experiments, which are usually made in the presence of the 
inventors, are drawn up, placed at the disposal of the public, and. 
even published, almost entire, in the Annales.du Conservatoire. 
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This important branch, which has not been forced on the executive 
by any superior order, but has been organized solely in the interests 
of industry, has been in operation ever since 1852. 

Except the expense of the installation, the trials are made gratuit- 
ously, and more than two hundred reports have already been drawn 
up, not one of which has ever given rise to complaint, a fact which 
clearly proves the care and impartiality with which the experiments 
are conducted. The Conservatory also undertakes the verification 
of the standard weights and measures required by the foreign gov- 
ernments which have guecessively adopted the French metrical 
system. 

To the new galleries of models, which with the old ones are 
worth above 1,300,000 frs., must be added the library, containing 
more than 18,000 volumes of works on the sciences and industrial 
arts, and the gallery of drawings, in which more than 7,000 designs, 
of the most useful and newest machines, to scale and with dimen- 
sions given, are collected and placed at the disposal of the manu- 
facturing world. Here also are kept the collections of expired 
patents, which may at any time be inspected by the public. 

The universal exhibitions have enabled the Conservatory to obtain 
new machines, models, and drawings. Extraordinary credits, placed 
at the disposal of the Director in 1851, 1855, and 1862, and the 
munificence of French and foreign manufacturers, have now so in- 
creased these scientific and industrial riches that the galleries are 
too full to admit of more additions. The consequence has been 
that in proportion as the collections increased, and the teaching was 
developed by the addition of new courses, the inadequacy of the 
buildings became more and more felt. The plan of enlargement 
adopted in 1842 had not been fully executed when it was discov- 
ered to be insufficient, In the year 1850, the Emperor, then Pres- 
ident of the Republic, honored the Conservatory with his first visit, 
and soon afterwards decided on adopting a far more complete pro- 
ject, the execution of which, for divers reasons, was not commenced 
till 1862. 

As early as the time of the London Universal Exhibition in 1851, 
our industrial artists, alarmed by the extraordinary efforts England 
had determined to make to dispute with France the sceptre of taste, 
demanded, as they do now, that a musuem and centre of studies 
should be created in France for art applied to industry. Responding 
to this desire of the industrial interest, the Director of the Con-. 
servatory, in a memorial addressed to the Emperor in 1854, ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 
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“ After a first visit to the Conservatory in 1850, your Majesty was pleased to 
command that a special bill should be presented to the Legislative Assembly 
for the completion of the works of enlargement already begun, and a credit 
was dema for the purpose; the financial difficulties of the moment, how- 
ever, caused this project to be ed. Since that epoch, the Universal 
Exhibition of London has proved to England the superiority of France in the 
arts dependent on taste, and color. Instead of disputing the fact, the 
English have at once set to work, with their immense resources and habitual 
energy, to found museums and drawin Is all over the country. The 

and private individuals have stripped their galleries to enrich the mu- 
seums of practical art with the finest specimens of Sévres porcelain, bronzes, 
sculptures, &c. In England, primary teachers are now compelled to learn 
drawing, that they may be able early to babitaat cildrén tothe rules of frm 
color. 


It would seem as if the English were bent on operating on the human species 
as they have on races of animals, so as to ty mete a nation of traders and 
artisans into a nation of men of taste. How far the Anglo-Saxon race is sus- 
ceptible of this transformation is a philosophical question beyond my province; 
but one thing is certain, namely, that a few years hence England will have 
made immense progress in the arts of design. In France, on the contrary, 
narrow views of cheap production constantly tend to the degradation of art, 
and if a great establishment, combining some of the most perfect types and 
models of ancient and modern art with methodical teaching be not available 
commenter to revive and correct taste, there will be reason to apprehend a 
ine. 

Your Majesty has already been solicited by the ablest of our artists to found 
& great school of drawing at the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, and thus to 
realize the idea conceived in the beginning of the present century by the Em- 


peror Napoleon 1.” 

The apprehensions expressed 1m this letter, as far back as 1854, 
were confirmed by the reports of several members of the jury at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1862, and they now proclaim the urgency 
of regaining the time lost in this respect. Almost at the same date 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce expressed a similar wish in a letter 
addressed, on the 30th January, 1854, to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Public Works, to the effect that “great ad- 
vantages would accrue from the opening of a museum of industrial 
designs and models of ornament at the Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades, as well as from the construction of halls sufficiently spacious 
to receive the pupils who might desire instruction.” 

On the 17th February, 1860, the Director of the Conservatory, 
accompanied by M. Schneider, Vice President of the Council of 
Improvement, made an application to the Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works, for the appointment of a commission 
charged to present, as early as possible, a general plan of organiza- 
tion for teaching the sciences and arts applied to agriculture and 
industry. The minister of the day, M. Rouher, at once admitted 
the principle of the proposition, declared that it harmonized too 
well with the views of the Emperor’s Government not to be imme- 
diately followed up, and that it was one of the logical and necessary 
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consequences of the position in which French industry would 
thenceforth be placed. 

In 1862, after the London Universal Exhibition, the director and 
sub-director of the Conservatory, in reply. to an appeal made by the 
Imperial Commission, which had called upon the members of the 
jury to point out all the measures to be adopted in the interest of 
our industry, presented a special scheme for organizing technical 
education in France by utilizing and connecting existing institutions. 

After stating at length the origin and progress of the Conserva- 

tory of Arts and Trades, as well as the efforts perseveringly made 
by its director and council to carry out its regulations, which give 
it (Art. 17) “the mission of expressing an opinion on the organiza- 
tion of industrial education, and on the means of making the lec- 
tures and institutions of the Conservatory more and more useful for 
the progress of industry,” it will be appropriate to indicate the 
results obtained by the fourteen courses which constitute the public 
and gratuitous teaching of science applied to industry at the Impe- 
rial Conservatory of Arts and Trades. 
_ The yearly reports addressed to the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works, show that the number of persons attend- 
ing the public courses of the Conservatory is constantly increasing. 
In the year 1862-63, from November to the end of April, the 
auditors for all the courses and lessons amounted to the enormous 
number of 176,829, notwithstanding the absence of two professors 
owing to illness. The great amphitheatre of the Conservatory will 
accommodate 700 persons, the small one 360 persons, and they are 
often insufficient. 

When these courses were first started, Sunday appeared to be the 
day preferred by the public; but as the instruction given came to 
be more appreciated, the attendance on the week-day evenings be- 
came more numerous, and there is good reason to prefer those sit- 
tings to the Sunday ones, at least .for continuous lessons, Another 
circumstance whith must not be forgotten is that the winter season 
is better for the evening lessons than either spring or autumn. 
When the days get long, the workshops keep open later, and then 
the studious youth and foremen who are there employed can not 
get to the lecture-room in time. The consequence is that every 
year regularly in the month of April the number of hearers under- 
goes a great diminution. This result, which is also noticed with 
regard to lectures given elsewhere, indicates that, as a general rule, 
public courses ought to be generally held in winter. 
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The oral teaching of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades is ex- 
clusively devoted to science applied to industry; it addresses an 
audience for the most part composed of apprentices, foremen, and 
workmen already instructed ; but besides these there are also some 
few foreign professors and many persons who take an interest in the 
progress of technology. These public and gratuitous sources thus 
open, with a liberality truly French, to both natives and foreigners, 
constitute a free instruction analogous to the lectures at the Sor- 
bonne, the College of France, and the Museum of Natural History. 
Its object is rather the applications of science than science itself 
properly so called; but it must nevertheless advance pari passu with 
the latter, and the unequal charactér of the audience to whom it is 
addressed involves a special difficulty for the professors much greater 
than may be generally supposed. 

To expound the principles of descriptive geometry and of me- 
chanics, as well as their applications, without having recourse to 
scientific formule of an order too high for the generality of the 
hearers ; to deduce from a few general elements and observed facts 
the laws of natural phenomena, and thence infer the rational pro- 
cesses to be followed in the practice of the arts; to render strictly 
scientific instruction intelligible to the average mind in a simple 
manner, without using calculations or reasoning too hard to com- 
prehend :—these are difficulties of which scientific adepts who have 
never made the experiment can have little conception. 

To this difficulty, which certain courses can not altogether escape, 
must be added, at the Conservatory, that of keeping the instruction 
on a level with all the improvements constantly being made in sci- 
ence and its applications, as well in France as abroad. 

The influences brought to bear on the progress of science applied 
to industry by the Imperial Conservatory of Arts and Trades may 
thus be summarized :— 

Collections of models, machines, and products. 

Lectures on science applied to the arts and to industry. 

Appliances for experimenting. 

A library, composed of 18,000 volumes on science and industrial 
art. A gallery of designs placed at the disposal of the public for 
taking copies. 

An elementary school, which would become far more useful if 
transformed into a speciai high school of art applied to industry. 

29 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY.™ 

In the year 1802, there were three Government colleges, which 
formed what was called the French prytaneum. These colleges 
were situated at Paris, (Louis-le-Grand,) Saint-Cyr, and at Com- 
piégne. In these establishments, which were under military disci- 
pline, the pupils were taught French, the classical languages, ancient 
history, geography, drawing of the figure, and mathematics. Most 
of them were educated at the public expense. 

One day, the Emperor, while still First Consul, paid a visit to the 
college at Compiégne and. questioned some of the elder pupils as to 
what they intended to do on leaving the college. He was much 
dissatisfied with their answers. “The Government,” said he, “ pays 
considerable sums to educate these young men, and when their 
studies are ended, none of them, except those who enter the army, 
are of any use to the country. Nearly all of them remain at home, 
a burden to their families, which they ought to aid. This shall 
continue no longer. I have just visited the great manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the north and the larger workshops of Paris. I 
every where found foremen clever in the manual labor of their trades, 
but scarcely one among them able to draw the outlines or make the 
most simple calculations of a machine to convey his ideas by a 
sketch or a written description. This is a great defect, and I will 
here provide the means for remedying it. There must be no more 
Latin here; that will be learned in the lyceums about to be organ- 
ized; but the study of trades, with so much theory as is necessary 
for their progress ; by this course we shall obtain well-taught fore- 
men for our manufactories.” 

This was the real starting-point and the object of the Schools of 
Arts and Trades. A few days later the Moniteur published the fol- 
lowing decision, (25th February, 1803:)¢ “From and after the 

* Compiled from Report of the Inspector, M. Le Brun. 

t A few months later, the Paris section (Louis-le-Grand) was transformed into a lyceum on the 


creation of these new colleges, and by a decree of the 15th Vendéminire, year XIT, (1894,) the 
college of Saint-Cyr (removed to La Fiéche) was alone to bear the name of French prytaneum. 
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month of Germinal, year XI, the teaching in the Collegé of Com- 
piégne shall have for its object the training of workmen and man- 
agers ot workshops.” 

The pupils under twelve years of age were divided into three 
classes, in which they received an elementary education :—1. Read- 
ing, writing, and the rudiments of French grammar. 2. Continua- 
tion of the same studies, with the four rules of arithmetic. 3. The 
same studies, with the elements of geometry and first principles of 
drawing. From this college the pupils passed to the School of Arts 
and Trades, where, accOrding to the occupations which they were 
to pursue, and qualifications, they were distributed among the dif- 
ferent workshops, as,—1. Smiths, filers, fitters, turners in metal. 2. 
Founders. 3, Carpenters, joiners for buildings, furniture, and ma- 
chines. 4. Turners in wood. 5. Wheelwrights. In these shops 
they worked eight hours a day. There were six classes, according 
to the proficiency and aptitude of the pupils. Only two hours per 
day were devoted to study and to theory, including geometry, de- 
scriptive geometry applied to the arts, drawing and tinting of plans 
and machines. It was also arranged that those who should make 
great progress and display extraordinary talents should receive a 
more advanced education. They were to continue the same studies, 
and were also to be instructed in the application of the principles 
of mechanics to the practice of the industrial arts. 

Such, as regards both theory and practice, was the system of in- 
struction at the College of Compiégne, which, at the close of the 
same year, assumed the name of School of Aris and Trades. Pu- 
pils were admitted at any age,* and at all times of the year. The 
number was fixed at 500. The Emperor, when hunting in the For- 
est of Compiégne, wa’ very fond of visiting the school, and entering 
into familiar conversation with the pupils. ~ 

By an imperial decree of the 5th September, 1806, the School of 
Arts and Trades was removed to Chalons-sur-Marne. 

That same year the Duke de la Rochefoucauld,} who had been 





* During the year several notices were inserted in the Moniteur, granting scholarships in the 
College of Compiégne to the children of parents who had died in the army or other branches of 
the public service. There was a class or category uf very young children, whose ag t 
was confided to a lady-governess. In virtue of a decree of the 16th Frimaire, (7th December, 
1805,) which adopted the children of the generals, officers, and soldiers who fell at the battle of 
Austerlitz, even children at the breast, with their nurses, were sent to Compiégne. 

t The Duke de la Rochefoucauld had founded at his farm of La Montagne, near Li a 
small schoo! for the children of his regiment of drag whom he could not, owing to the regu- 
lations, get admitted as “ children of the regiment.’’ This school was afterwards enlarged to 
receive children from regiments whose colonels were friends of the Duke. 

Two non-commissioned officers taught the children reading, writing, and arithmetic. Those 
who wished were also taught trades that might be useful in the regiments, such as tailoring and 
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repeatedly requested by the Minister of the Interior to visit and 
inspect the School of Compiégne, accepted the duty of inspecting 
the school transferred to Chalons, and presided at the distribution 
of prizes there. “He reminded the pupils,” says the official journal, 
“that the idea of the establishment was entirely due to the genius 
of His Majesty ; that the Emperor, in adopting them as his children, 
had rewarded in their persons the services rendered by their fathers; 
he enumerated all the advantages of the institution; he expatiated 
on the abundant sources of knowledge offered them by the school 
—geometry, physics, chemistry, and, above all, mechanics, that 
daughter of the other sciences, which would some day assure them 
a social positien and open to them an honorable and useful 
career.” 

I will not here mention in detail all the classes and workshops for 
which prizes were then distributed ; it will suffice to say what they 
were in 1812, after many modifications, and what prizes were 
awarded in that year by the Inspector-General :— 

Pre Cabinet work,t 


2 Wood-turning, 
; Lock making, ...... 








shoemaking. This school contained nearly 80 pupils (in 1791) when the Revolution came, The 
Duke was soon afterwards obliged to leave his country, and his property was confiscated. The 
Government of the day then established, in the Duke’s country seat at Liancourt. a new military 
school, of which his little school was, as it were, the nucleus. The schools of Popincourt, St. 
Martin, &c., were removed to the same place. The establishment thus formed was at first much 
neglected, but was afterwards better cared for and enlarged. When the School of Mars was sup- 
pressed on the 25th July, 1794, those of its pupils who chose were sent hither, and their costume 
was subsequently adopted for the whole school. 

On the &h Germinal, year IV, (29th March, 1796,) being the Féte de la Jeunesse, there was a 
distribution of prizes at the National School of Liancourt, and the director, M. Crouzet, then 
stated that the pupils were divided into the following classes :—1. Mathematics. 2. Drawing and 
fortification. 3. French grammar. 4. Writing. 5. Music. 6. Reading (Ist division.) 7. Read- 
ing (2d division.) 8. Tactics or military exercises. 9. Trades. 

The Duke de la Rochefoucaul!, having been allowed to return to France some days after the 
18th Brumnire, was almost immediately, in honor of his philanthropy and noble qualities, restored 
to the fp ion of his Li t estate, which had not been sold, owing to the presence of the 
school. This last was then d to Compiégne, about eight leagues distant. At the request 
of the Minister of the Interior, the Duke consented to pay a visit of inspection to the school at 
Compiégne, atid tinued his visits till it was removed to Chalons. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tance he stiil performed the same functions, and was appointed Inspector-General, but without a 
salary, accepting only his traveling expenses. He held this office till his dismissal in 1821, taking 
great interest in the prosperity of the schools, and also exerting himself to find situations for the 
boys when their education was finished. 

The Duke de la Rochefoucauld was not the founder of the Schools of Arts and Trades, but he 
was at least their benefactor and protector, and he may almost be regarded as one of the founders, 
as his little school at the farm of La Montagne led to the establishment of that at Liuncourt. 

* Including philosophical instruments. 

t The school made furniture for the Crown until 1841 or 1842. This p also a 
good part of the furniture for which a gold medal was awarded in the Exhibition of 1824. On 
that occasion, Louis XVIII highly commended a flower-stand, with gilt bronze ornaments, which 
were also cast at the school. 
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There was also at Chalons, until 1814 or 1815, a small spinning- 
mill, worked by a water-wheel. When this was suppressed, the 
director of the workshops took the machinery on his own account, 
put it upon the school premises, and worked it by horse-power, ten 
or twelve of the pupils successively minding the spinning, but it was 
not kept up long. The course of instruction was arranged as follows: 

Mathematics. Ist oon“ — geometry 


three series or classes, 


Grammar. : 


ize. 

Drawing. 2 prizes and 1 grand prize for dragving from the cond. 
Elements, 2 prizes. 

THINGrccce cccccccccecccces 2 prizes, and 1 grand prize for drawing sachin. 


This system of work in the workshops and the school fitted 
them to become foremen and overseers in the trades they had 
learned at school: and the higher theoretical instruction given to 
the more talented pupils allowed them to promote the progress of 
the manufactures to which they devoted their attention. 

But it will perhaps be asked how could it lead to progress in the 
arts of the cabinet-maker, the wheelwright,. the chaser, and the lock- 
smith, or, indeed, of the filemaker? One must remember the state 
of industry at that time and the ignorance of artisans in general, 
and jt will be seen that drawing might be of some use even to the 
four trades just mentioned. Even the apprenticeship to file-cutting 
was not then so very ridiculous, as in the vesy same year 1812, we 
find the Sub-Prefect of Beaupréau, at the first distribution of prizes 
to the pupils of the school there, complimenting them on having 
supplied the country with new and improved tools, and especially 
with better files for the use of locksmiths, 

The school, which had also its workshops, was still improving its 
organization when, on Napoleon’s return from Elba, the insurrection 
in La Vendée compelled its removal to Angers, where it has re- 
mained ever since. 

The Restoration still maintained the Schools of Arts and Trades. 
A royal decree of the 26th April, 1817, orders the continuation of 
the schools of Chalons and Angers, “ both on account of the object 
they have in view, that of training overseers and workmen skilled 





* A considerable number of baggage and ammunition wagons were made for the army in the 
late wars of the Empire. 

t Town and church clocks, which were much esteemed. 

} For ordinary iron castings and bronze ornaments. 

§ Modeling of the figure and of ornaments, (continued till 1841,) chasing and gilding. Until 
1843 there was a master for modeling, and many pupils attended his lessons voluntarily. 
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in the practice of the industrial arts, and for their organization. The 
workshops of different kinds are to be kept in active operation. 
Drawing, and the elements of theoretical knowledge applicable to 
the arts are still to be taught there. The number of pupils kept, 
wholly or in part, at the expense of the State is fixed at five hun- 
dred, of whom three-fifths are entirely gratuitous, one-fifth pay a 
quarter of the school charge, and the other fifth one-half.” 

A royal decree of the 31st December, 1826, completely changed 
the organization of the schools, bringing them up to the level of 
present progress, and giving them facilities for adopting further im- 
provements. The following is a brief abstract of the more important - 
regulations :— 

The course of instruction shall henceforth be limited to four years. Pupils 
are to be admitted only once a year, and after examination. 

Candidates must be able to read and to write correctly, and to know the 
four first rules of arithmetic. 

Candidates must be thirteen years of age, and not above seventeen. Every 
department retains its right to send three exhibitioners; one without any charge, 
the second to pay one-fourth of the charges, and the third one-half. The Society 
of Encouragement also retains its privileges in this respect. The number of 
pupils is limited to 600, of whom 400 are to be at Chalons, and 200 at Angers. 
Two-thirds of every day are to be devoted to practice, and one-third to theory. 
The trades taught are those of the wheelwright, carpenter, and joiner; blacksmith, 
filer, fitter, turner in wood, turner in metals; molders, iron-founder, brass- 


founder. 
The theoretical studies are in the first year: writing, French, grammar, and 


‘arithmetic. The following years: geometry, and trigonometry ; descriptive 
oer with its various applications ; the elements of physics and chemistry 
compet to industry, and the mode of ascertaining the strength and resistance of 
ilding materials. Those pupils whom the board considered worthy were 
allowed a fifth year of study.* Ten pupils of the last class might be placed out 
as apprentices at the expense of the State in large manufactories, to complete 
their instruction. Figure-drawing is suppressed, but the drawing of machines 
and ornaments as well as tinting is continued. 

Important changes were effected by a royal decree of the 23d 
September, 1832, which established the school very nearly on the 
same footing as at present. There was no alteration made as to the 
number of pupils, (600,) in the school charges, (1,500 fr. a year,) in 
the age of admission, (14 to 17,) or in the exhibitions. 

The labor in the workshops was confined to founding in iron and 
brass; turning in wood, and pattern-making for castings and parts 
of machines; forging in the rough, and fitting and putting together 
of machines. A board of examination for admission is named in 
each department of France, and the examinations take place simul- 


taneously in August. The programme of admission received one 


* This supplementary year, —_ in 1848, as well as the apprenticeship at the public expense, 
has not been very successful. have derived but little ad advantage from it. Those see 
at rare intervals, still apply fore. it, J i. notwithstanding the advants 

inoue: aan mea. yyy pu ile do best who follow the 
ordinary course and work for their living as soon as their is completed. 
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addition, which is, that the candidate must have served a year’s ap- 
prenticeship to one of the trades taught at the school. The de- 
partmental scholarships were granted by order of merit on the list 
of each department. The board places those candidates first whose 
acquirements are not limited merely to reading, writing, and the 
first four rules of arithmetic. Seventy-five certificates entitling the 
holder to a reduction of one-fourth of school charges, were to be 
divided among the department, as an encouragement to the pupils, 
according to the place they obtain on the list of the school, (two- 
thirds for Chalons and one-third for Angers.) The workshop prizes, 
founded in 1825 by a legacy producing 3,000 frs. a year, bequeathed 
by Mme. Leprince, were confirmed. The length of the studies was 
reduced to three years, while the theoretical studies remained nearly 
as they were. Examinations for classing the pupils according to 
their proficiency must be held twice a yearin each school, and prizes 
are given at the close of the year; those for the pupils about to 
leave the school are silver medals. Pecuniary encouragements were 
also awarded to such pupils as the minister might think deserving, 
but they were not to be given till the next year, and on the produc- 
tion of certificates, showing that the holder is following his trade, 
and stating the position he occupies. The prizes of the Government 
were not given to pupils for their progress in any special branch, 
but for general proficiency in all the subjects taught at the school. 
A standard number of marks for each subject according to its im- 
portance was established. Manual labor was to be taken into 
account as well as the theoretical studies and drawing. 

But to permit of this extension of practical instruction, suitable 
workshops were necessary. They were accordingly undertaken at 
the expense of the schools, first at Chalons in 1838, by M. Vincent, 
the director, who gave the first impulse, (at the risk of leaving his 
successor some little financial embarrassment.) They were com- 
menced somewhat later at Angers, (when M. Dauban was director,) 
and the number of pupils there was then increased to 300. Subse- 
quently the Government intervened, and the works were pushed on 
rapidly, and on a scale sufficiently extensive to meet all require- 
ments, at least for the time. 

In 1841 the two schools were placed on a footing of perfect 
equality as to the number of pupils, which was fixed at 300 for each. 
But as this number soon became insufficient, it was considered de- 
sirable to found a third school. As the first two schools were in 
the north and centre of France, the Government decided on having 
the third in the south. It was first thought of choosing Toulouse 
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for its site, to which town it had been proposed, in 1823, to remove 
the Chalons school, but the preference was ultimately given to Aix 
in Provence, within easy distance of Marseilles and Toulon. This 
third school was established on the same footing as the other two, 
with 300 pupils, and the same studies both theoretical and practical. 

After February, 1848, the schools were nominally submitted to 
military discipline ; the first division was exercised in musket drill, 
but only during play-hours. In October, however, the arms were 
withdrawn, and the usual studies were continued with great ardor, 
as before. During this same year the inspection was confided to 
General (then Colonel) Morin, who introduced some very beneficial 
modifications in the courses and the drawing-lessons. 

In the programme of the mathematical courses, the most im- 
portant addition was that to the course of industrial mechanics, 
which, taking advantage of the improvements effected by General 
Morin himself in that science as first taught by General Poncelet in 
lectures to the workmen of Metz, became more practically useful 
and embraced a wider field. The course was terminated by dyna- 
mometrical experiments, made in the presence of the pupils, with 
regard to traction and the work of machines. The use of the sliding 
rule was introduced in the three divisions. Drawing of details of 
machines were made from models obtained from the workshops of 
the best mechanical engineers in Paris, all in linear drawing, as in 
actual practice. The tinted drawings of the third year were made 
on improved systems. The making of projects of factories and of 
important machines was abandoned and replaced by drawings of 
machines with detailed calculations of the principal parts. To teach 
plan-drawing, practical progressive exercises were performed every 
year by the pupils. 

The decree of the 19th December, 1848, sanctioned the existence 
of the schools, their mode of instruction and their organization, as 
well as the various exhibitions given by the Government. It also 
regulated the conditions of admission and the boards charged with 
the examinations in each department. It further confirmed the 
minimum of age, which for some years past had been fixed at 15, 
experience having proved that boys of 14 were not sufficiently de- 
veloped to bear the bodily and mental fatigue of going through the 
whole course of instruction in three years. The qualifications for 
admission, which, considering the minimum of age, (now raised to 
15,) and the progress of primary instruction, were by no means a 
proof of capacity, (reading, writing, and the first four rules of arith- 
metic,) were altered so as to become a real test of the capacity of 
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candidates. These qualifications were henceforth to be: rehding, 
writing, orthography, practice and demonstration of the first four 
rules of arithmetic, fractions, and the decimal system; geometry, 
so far as regards plane surfaces. 

In addition also to the oral examination, there were introduced : 
problems in arithmetic and geometry from dictation; linear drawing 
or drawing of ornaments; and an exercise in the manual labor of 
the trade to be learned, performed in the presence of a practical 
man. As already stated, the duration of the studies was fixed at 
three years, but a fourth year for improvement was allowed, as a 
recompense to ten pupils in each school, chosen from those who had 
obtained a workshop prize, or one of the fifteen medals. The re- 
wards in medals and money prizes were maintained, as well as the 
workshop prize founded by Mme. Leprince for Chélons and Angers. 

Thus in the progress of fifty years, the schools founded to train 
educated workmen and overseers in the industrial arts, and also, at 
first, to bring up the orphans of soldiers in a trade by which they 
might get a living, have been successively modified so as to keep 
pace with the progress and development which time has wrought in 
industry. They have advanced in theory and practice as occasion 
requires, and have at last come to be more especially applied to 


general mechanical industry, for which theoretical knowledge is in- 
dispensable. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 


The pupils are admitted after examination, and once a year only, on the Ist 
of October. The instruction extends over three years. Sunday is the only 
day of rest; there is no holiday or half-holiday on Thursday. There is no 
time lost ; and the pupils are accustomed to the life of the workshop, by being 
fally oceupied six days per week from the time of entering the school. Five 
hours and a half are devoted to theoretical study and seven hours to practical 
work ; in all twelve hours and a half. 

The theoretical study is divided into two parts, four hours and a quarter in 
the morning and one hour and a quarter in the evening. The early part of the 
day, when the head and ideas are fresh, is chosen for the mathematical lectures 
and interrogations, and also for drawing. There is little study, properly so 
called, in this portion of the day. The evening sitting is more especially em- 
ployed in study. The grammar and writing-classes are interposed between 
the two sittings, so as to make the best use of the time. The practice in the 
workshop is divided into two equal portions (from ten to half-past two and 
from half-past three to seven,) separated by the dinner and the playtime after it. 
This interruption of the manual labor rests the body, as the work itself rests 
the mind for the evening studies. The pupils rise at a quarter past five and 
make their own beds. 

The whole school is divided into three classes (or years of study,) each hav- 
ing its own professor of mathematics or mechanics and of drawing. There is 
also a professor of grammar for the three divisions, and a professor of writing 
for the first two years only. The chaplain, in addition to the performance of 
divine service, gives a lecture every week in religious and moral instruction. 

I have heard persons dispute the utility of the grammar and writing-lesso"- 
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for our pupils, who ought to know those branches when admitted. But does 
not the orthography of school-boys require to be kept up by practice, and are 
they all adepts in spelling? As for writing they acquire a better hand at 
school, and in the last half of the second year they have to practice industrial 
book-keeping. The progress made in these two branches proves their utility. 

In mathematics the professors go straight to the object in view, without 
noticing any of the subtleties of the science. But numerous applications exer- 
cise the pupils’ minds and fix the principles in the memory by showing their 
utility. In the interrogations the boys are stimulated to answer promptly. 

Bobillier’s geometry, composed expressly for our school, is essentially simple 
and precise ; for descriptive geometry we follow Theodore Oliver’s method and 
notation ; for mechanics the spirit and method of the course of MM. Morin and 
Tresca, abridged. 

In the first year the professor goes rapidly through the programme of admis- 
sion, thus systematizing the different methods learned elsewhere before pro- 
ceeding with the same subject. He follows his pupils through the two years of 
mathematics proper, during which he teaches them : arithmetic, algebra, as far 
as and including quadratic equations, elementary geometry, comprising curves 
of the second degree demonstrated geometrically, plane trigonometry, the 
elements of descriptive geometry and cinematics or geometrical mechanics. 

In the third year a professor teaches industrial mechanics, including hydraulic 
machines and steam-engines; of physics, the principal general elements, and 
in considerable detail; lastly a few elements of chemistry, the nomenclature, 
and what bears more especially on materials. Numerous practical applications 
varied for each pupil exercise the pupils in mechanics. The repetitions or 
interrogations are made by the professors and by the foremen of the workshop. 

Drawing is taught very simply. In the first year the pupils, to get the free 
use of their hand, make designs with the drawing pen, comprising all the prin- 
ciples of symmetry, of joining curves, &c., which they will require later when 
they come to draw machines. Most of these exercises are taken from architec- 
ture, of which the pupils also learn some of the elements. For this part only, 
the drawings are copied from models. Geometrical drawings, designs of joints 
in carpentry and joinery, elementary exercises in drawings tinted with Indian 
ink and dull colors, as well as two drawings of plans, complete the first year’s 
studies. 

In the second year, first the elements of machine drawing; next come, in the 
hours of study, working-drawings of descriptive geometry, which require the 
most rigorous accuracy. On reaching this point the pupils have acquired neat- 
ness, clearness, accuracy, and precision, and should be able to draw well. They 
immediately apply these principles to the geometrical drawing of machines, of 
gearing, &c. In this second year, the pupils in the workshops, in their drawing- 
lessons, make sketches of tools and various machines to scale, with dimen- 
sions given. In the third year they make drawings of machines and those 
relative to the lectures on mechanics. They also calculate the principal parts 
of the machines they represent. They conclude with making drawings of 
machines in plain tints. 

I have been thus particular respecting the drawing in order to show that this 

uated method is at once simple and natural. The complete course of 
drawing in the three years comprises from 100 to 110 designs or working- 
drawings. The professors of drawing also teach by a few progressive lessons 
every year, the principles of topography. These same professors execute, in 
the office of the engineer of the works, the projects and details of machines to 
be constructed in the workshops. Convalescent pupils, after hurts or illness, 
take part in these designs during the workshop hours. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


One-third of the pupils are distributed in the preparatory workshops, that is 
from 25 to 35 pupils in each of the three: the pattern-shop, the foundry, and 
the smithy. The remaining two-thirds, amounting to about 200, work in the - 
fitting shop. 

The Pattern Shop.—The pupils begin with making simple patterns with 
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boards, then each learns to execute all the different joints used by carpen- 
ters and joiners; next come patterns for founders (proceeding to the most 
complicated and most difficult,) gearing (straight or beveled, with or without 
mortising,) cylinders, and framework for steam-engines, &c. The pupils also 
make, but only as exercises in the handling and cutting of wood, and according 
to the Peatios of the country, articles of furniture, wood-work for churches, 
pulpits, &c., more or less ornamented. 

The Smithy.—They begin with welding scraps of old iron into masses, and 
making tongs and other tools used in forging; they next forge small articles for 
exercise in filing and fitting, and then parts of machines, from the simplest to 
& most complicated. In the third year the pupils learn to use the steam 

ammer. 

The Foundry.—They begin with plain castings of balustrades, palisades, 
medallions, and the simpler parts of machines; and then as an exercise, in 
detached ornaments, before executing them on a large scale, the pupils make 
small busts, statuettes, &. As a general rule in this workshop, as in the 
fitting room, and at the forge, they begin with practice entailing but little 
expense of material. By degrees they come to the framework of machines, and 
the casting of large wheels, either with cogs or with morti#e holes to receive 
wooden cogs; and, lastly, to the casting of steam-cylinders, &c., according to 
the orders to be executed. More carefully executed statuettes of a larger size, 
Joan of Arc, La Tour d'Auvergne, the Magdalen, &c., give them some idea of 
artistic molding which the school of foundry does not indeed profess to 
undertake, though such castings have occasionally been made there.* Most of 
the statuettes are executed in ordinary cast iron, and therefore can not be 
ornamented with the chisel. All the operations of the workshop are performed 
by the pupils themselves, as making the molds, charging the furnace, working 
the cranes, casting, paring, and trimming. 

The Fitting Shop.—The pupils begin with simple pieces of regular forms, 
requiring great attention to symmetry and precision, and for that reason very 
instructive. For instance they first make two small iron straightedges perfectly 
true in every sense, then two squares accurate in every respect; next with a 
piece of wrought iron, they make a regular quadrangular prism, and from it an 
octagonal prism; or a right cylinder, to be aftewards turned into a hexagonal 
prism, &c. After this they make various kinds of compasses, hand and claw 
vices, keys for screws, ratchets, &c., then bow-lathes, bencli-vices, pulleys, 
and lastly, all the different parts of machines, according to orders on hand, 
machine tools, steam-engines, &c. 

The general principles are:—1. To make, as a general rule, only one piece of 
the same kind, in order to know how to execute the greatest possible number. 
2. To do all work, as far as practicable, by hand, and with the simplest tools. 

The object is not to get as much money as possible by making the same 
thing over and over again, but to learn how to work well at all kinds of things, 
so that the pupil may be able to turn his hand to any branch of his trade where 
he may find an opening, and to fit him for entering any workshop, large or small, 
with a good store of practical knowledge. After one year’s work, at most, in 
any specialty, a clever pupil will acquire all the rapidity of execution commcn 
to good workmen. 

The machine tools, planing, mortising, and filing machines, are seldom used 
by the pupils till they can work well with the hand; but the less skillful always 
have the advantage of seeing these machines in use and having been obliged to 
make drawings of them must be well acquainted with their principles. Each 
pupil has a vice to himself, and at each bench there are pupils of all the three 
divisions, that the more advanced may teach the juniors. There are also in 
each shop one or two workmen as examples for the boys, and they are also 
employed when required to put up the machines made at the school for private 
manufacturers. 





* The school of Angers cast, on the 10th August, 1861, the bronze statue of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, which has been erected in the public square at Liancourt. This statue, 2m. 80c. 
(9 ft. 2 in.) in height, modeled by Mandron, the well-known sculptor, (himself a pupil of the 
school of Angers,) was cast in one with the most complete success, by Mj. Biesse. the mana- 
ger of the foundry, and a pupil of 
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Classification. 

The classing of the pupils according to merit, which, as already stated, takes 
place twice a year, is decided according to the entirety of the studies, theoreti- 
cal and practical, and the same number of marks is allowed for the practical 
part as for all the theoretical studies. The classification made at the end of the 
year is followed by a distribution of prizes to the most deserving. These prizes, 
for the second and third divisions, consist of books on science or industrial art 
which may be useful to the pupil for his studies or after leaving the school. 
For the first division (the pupils who are about to leave) the prizes are silver 
medals, bearing the words: School of Aris and Trades—Reward, and the pupil’s 
name engraved. 

The maximum of medals is fifteen for each school. A sum of money is some- 
times added to give the pupil a start in life, but this is never paid till the 

‘following year, and then only on condition of the claimant’s producing certificates 
that he has been working at his trade for the past twelve months. Each first 
workshop in the schools of Chalons and Angers receives, provided it attains the 
required standard of merit, the prize founded by Mme. Leprince, amounting to 
one-eighth of 3,000 fr., or 375 fr. for each. 

At Chalons also, ever since 1863, there have been awarded three prizes of 
honor, founded by M. Xavier Jourdain, manufacturer, of Altkirch, as a testimo- 
nial of his gratitude for the education he received at the school, to which he 
attributes most of his success in life.* The first prize is a gold medal worth 
300 frs., and a sum of 1,000 frs.; the second a similar medal, and 500 frs.; and 
the third, a silver medal, with 400 frs. These prizes are awarded to three 
pupils chosen from among the first fifteen on the list, regard being had to both 
study and moral conduct. : 

Expenses, &c.—Each school has an annual grant with which it must meet 
all the expenditure, not only for the teaching staff and management, for 
the board and other outlay on account of the pupils, but also for materials and 
tools for the workshops, for the clothing of the pupils, and for the repairs of the 
buildings. The school has nothing beyond this grant. The receipts for the 
board of pupils, and for clothes, as well as the proceeds of the sale of things 
manufactured in the workshops, belong to the State. 


These schools receive every year from 300 to 315 pupils—se- 
lected by open competition, in which at least 1,500 candidates 
engage—showing that admittance is eagerly and widely sought for. 

Immediately on leaving the school, the pupils find remunerative 
employment in factories, workshops, railway establishments, on 
bridges and roads, in the navy and navigation companies, as fore- 
men, overseers, molders, pattern-designers, surveyors, engineers, and 
other useful and responsible positions. 

Out of 465 pupils who left the schools in 1861 and 1862, 188 
within twelve months afterwards were at the head of large establish- 
ments, or chiefs of workshops; 165 were pattern-designers for man- 
ufacturers or draughtsmen for railways; 47 were engineers in the 
imperial navy; 22 were road and land surveyors, and only 2 were 
unemployed. 

Important as these schools are to the public service, and to great 
national industries, the international exhibitions of London and 
Paris satisfied the government that “in the same as well as in other 





— Xavier Jourdain has also founded three scholarships at Chalons for boys of his native 
P 
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directions, additional efforts must be put forth to maintain French 
industry at the level which it has reached, and enable it to meet the 
rivalry of other countries in fields once by universal confession ex- 


clusively her own.” 
We give below a list of the officers and instructors of one of the 


provincial Schools of Arts and Trades together with the salaries 
paid to each. 











Including 300 fr. for 
a lodging. 


If librarian, 400 fr. in 
addition. 
1 Professor of Writing,.... Professes industrial 


book-keeping. 
1 Overseer of fitting work- 


The foremen hearing 
tters,. repetitions receive 

3 Foremen for the three = indemnity of 250 
fr. 


In all (10 years) 2,250 
1 Adjutant of Ist class,... 
If of 2d class, ....... ae 1,300 With clothes and 
1 Director’s Secretary, .... 2,000 board. 
1 Store-keeper,..........| 1, 2,000 
2 Book-keepers, ......... 
8 Adjutants, one of whom ; 
is infirmary wardsman, 900 With Y eames and 
board. 

















The number of hours devoted by each to their respective duties 
are as follows :— 


Director, his whole time, and the engineer nearly the whole; treasurer, seven 
or eight hours per day; house-steward, nearly the whole day; professors of 
mechanics and of mathematics, during ten months or ten and a-half, six days 
per week, from two and a-half to three hours of lessons and interrogations, 
without counting the revision of tasks and time for preparing their lectures at 
home; professors of grammar and of writing, about the same; professors of 
drawing, from five to six hours in lessons, or in making drawings for the en- 
gineer or the workshops; overseers, eight or nine hours daily ; foremen, eight 
or ten hours daily, including the repetitions; book-keepers, seven or eight hours 
a@ day, (generally seven.) 





IMPERIAL CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 


AT PARIS. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Tue Central School of Arts (Zcole Centrale) at Paris grew out of 
the necessities of national industry, although its early projectors and 
‘ teachers were in no way connected with the government, or inter- 
ested directly in any of the arts or trades which its success has 
greatly promoted. Satisfied from the example of the Polytechnic, 
and the Government Schools. of Mines and Mining, of Civil Engi- 
neering, and the Military and Naval Schools, that a course of in- 
struction at once scientific and practical, designed to train engineers, 
architects, and constructors of works, not governmental or public, 
machinists, and technological chemists, and foremen of industrial 
establishments generally, Messrs. Dumas, Péclet, and Ollivier, with 
whom was afterwards associated Lavallée, undertook the enterprise, 
and commenced their lectures and demonstrations in 1829. With 
an equipment of lecture-rooms, laboratories, collections of machines 
and models, and other facilities for demonstrations and manipula- 
tions, which would now be thought utterly inadequate, the school 
was from the start an assured success, both as an investment of the 
time and means of its projectors, and in the demand for its instruc- 
tion by young men aspiring to qualify themselves for responsible 
positions. Its diploma or certificate of competency became at once 
the guarantee of immediate and profitable employment at homie and 
abroad, and its reputation and its advantages became not only na- 
tional but international. Its students come from the provinces as 
well as from the capital; and at all times there are representatives 
from abroad. Out of 4,560 pupils admitted up to Jan., 1864, one- 
fourth (1,114) were foreigners. In 1833 the government recognized 
its public usefulness by taking its examinations under the inspection 
of the Minister of Commerce and Public Works; in 1838 by estab- 
lishing annual stipends to the value of $6,000 for the benefit of dil- 
igent pupils from Paris or the provinces; and in 1857 by assuming 
the whole charge of the institution, with the consent and under an 
agreement with its original projectors and proprietors. We give 
an account of the school as it was in 1836 and 1867. 
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The money was granted by the Minister in 1838, and in 1842 it ap- 
pears that nineteen of the Counseils Généraux in different departments 
in France voted funds to send up to this college a certain number of 
young men from their towns; and the Minister had, it seems, provided 
for forty, whose previous instruction and good conduct, and the positions 
of their families, has entitled them to the favor of the State. 


The srupenrts of the establishment are of three classes—viz., those who are 
brought up by the State; those for whom funds have been voted by the Councils 
General of departments ; and those received at the expense of their families. 

In order To ostain aDmission, Government and departmental candidates are 
——s at vse —. a jury named by the Minister of Commerce for this 

must have been registered and recommended 
by the departs Lae they come ; and they must prove that they are between 
of eighteen and twenty-one. ” They undergo two examinations—one oral, 

ne the other wens and they must solve with ease certain problems in elementary : 
They must write and describe their problems and 
Faron well ; vdnee by rule and compass; sketch and color. Without these 
qualifications it is impossible to be admitted as a Government student, and the 
juries are instructed to select those who shew most literary attainments, and who 

“ appear to have that deception of i which promises an aptitude for in- 
dustrial science, rather than mathematical acquirements.” A great preference is 
given to those who have obtained the neccesary qualification in ahigh d . 
and whose means are limited, and the administration is not to aid those whose 
families are in a position to defray the expenses of their education. All students 
may participate in an “ Encouragement Fund” for the first year, but afterwards 
only those who shew the greatest amount of merit; and an augmentation may be 
accorded to those who are remarkable for still higher qualities, Private stu- 
DENTS are admitted at any age above sixteen. They, too, submit to both oral and 
written examinations. They must execute certain problems, and write clearly 
and correctly the theories as set forth in the programme. Foreigners as well as 
French students are admitted, provided they can write and the language. 


In oe nee wake oe Cee aera ww oe Council of 
Studies, in the departments by public professors of mathematics, and in foreign 
countries by the university professors; and all applicants must produce proper tes- 
timonials as to their morality. 
The auTHority oF THE scHOOL is vested in a director and a Council of Studi 

consisting of nine professors. The director lives in the college, and is 

with its administration and Hears meer y but he can not appoint professors ; 

as Coun- 


these are selected for their- well as theoretical experience. 
cil admit or reject candidates after reading the statement of their examinations, 
and they report on the progress of each studept—as to his aptitade and capabili 
ties, | whether he is eligible to be transferred to a omen division, or whether 
his friends shall be requested to remove him. The ts bind themselves by a 
solemn declaration to take no part in any conspiracy to oppose the execution of 
the decisions of their superiors, and they promise to enter into no coalition for im- 
posing on the Geuee or senior nett sy of the college. No students are lodged 
and they are not permitted to wear any description of 


The CouRsE oF INsTRUCTION is limited to three years, phereny which period it is 
obligatory. It includes lectures, daily examinations, drawing and — exer- 
cises, chemical manipulations, working in stone and wood, physics and mechanics, 
the construction of buildings and other works, and general annual examinations. 
The students are, in addition, expected to make notes and reports, and to visit the 
workshops and manufactories. They are boarded and lodged at respectable 
houses in the immediate vicinity, at their own expense. Each year there are 
general examinations in every branch of science and art. In the middle of the 
second year the studies are subdivided—one course is general, the other has spe- 
cial relation to the ultimate destination of the scholar. 

The specialities are four in number :—1. Mechanicians. 2. Constructors, as 
architects, engineers. 3, Mining and metallurgy. 4. Chemistry, applied in all 
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its bran’inos, including agriculture. After that period, the whole energies of the 
student ae devoted to those branches of science on which the profession he is 
about to adopt depends. 

With respect to pirLomas and certificates, the students of the third year are 
admitted to competition for diplomas, a programme of examination being made 
out for each speciality. The competitors are allowed thirty-five days within the 

to make out their designs and compose their memoir, and then they are 
examined by five professors in public and before the students of two years. After 
the examination, the professors in council grant diplomas to those who have ex- 
celled and who have passed with the greatest honors, and “ certificates of ca- 
pacity” to those who have given less general proof of the highest talent. At each- 
examination those who do not advance sufficiently, or are idle, are recommended 
to retire. All the examinations are kept for reference in the archives of the 


The FEES FoR EACH STUDENT, including several extras, are altogether 870 francs 
($174) per annum. That the institution is flourishing, is proved by its being 
mainly self-supporting ; and that the country benefits by it, the long array of emi 
nent graduates who might be named together with a statement of their present 
employments, would most satisfactorily illustrate. 

following is the programme of instruction somewhat more in detail : 


FIRST YEAR. 
ry and sopnees to perspective, drawing, and shading; 


Descriptive lo 
ee Carpentry satel 

Analyli gee Mechanics generally. Theory of motion and equilibrium of 
forces ; velocity, acceleration, force, mass; general principles of motion, gravity, power, ef- 
fect ; statics of solid bodies. 

Construction of Machines. 

‘urmation and Modification of Motion. 

Ph generally. Laws of gravity, balances, pendulum, and its application ; hydrosta- 
tics, hydrodynamics, heat, magnetism, electricity, electrodynamics and electro-magnetism, 
molecular actiou, acoustics, light, optics. 

For the first year the students are made to manipulate, in determining the density of solids, 
liquids, and gasses, the construction and use of barometers, thermometers, and hygrometers ; 
determination of refractive powers, photometers; power of rotation in liquids, saccha- 
rometers. 

Chemist: . Minerals, and the study of all objects not metallic ; the atmospher: 

adie: general —~-* z ert ot 
sulphurets, chlorides, &c. ; general properties of the salts ; metals use 
their combination for the arts. 

Organic chemistry. Methods of analysis ; principal organic products; their uses in the 
arts; acids, and their applications. 

_— day in the week in the laboratory, to practice the experiments they have seen in the 
ture-room 

Medicine and Natural History applied to Industry. 

eian Science and Physi , a8 far as Public Health is concerned : 
rst Part. Food, clothing ; influence of heat and cold ; dampness, and a dry atmosphere ; 
sun and winds; the health in different professions ; sanitary regulations and legislation. 

Second Part.—Natural History. The animal creation in all that relates to industry, the 
arts and agriculture; power, produce, and nutriment. The vegetable creation; substances 
employed in the arts ; wood, textiles, cereals, wines, erney = dyes. 

and Design in its various Branches. During the vacation, plans and elevations 
of buildings and works are executed, which must be presented at the commencement of the 
term. 


for extraction of metallic oxides ; —- poepene 0} 
jul either alone or in 


BECOND YEAR. 


The.same as the first —_ besides modeling in plaster for stone-cutting, &c. 

Industrial Physics. Properties and construction of furnaces of all kinds for different ae- 
scriptions of fuel, transmission of heat, sublimation, distillation, evaporisation, heating air and 
liquids, refrigeration, li aing, eeNEe and sanitary arrangements of towns ; construc- 
tions of all kinds in model bricks and plaster of Paris. 

During the recess the students visit works and manufactories, and are obliged to present 
detailed reports on them. 

The students of the third year complete five different projects, with drawings, calculation 
and estimates on which there are conferences, one on each speciality every month. 

Second and Third Year. — mechanics in great detail, applied hydrodynamics, con- 
struction and setting up of machines, analytical chemistry in different branches for different 
professions, industrial chemistry both mineral and organic, agricultural chemistry. 

Public Works. Roads, bridges in stone, wood, iron, and suspension ; natural inland navi- 
gation, artificial inland navigation. 

Architecture. Mineraleg 

Geology ana Miner 1 

Mini: 4 Working, mg Ventilation. Metallurgy and fabrication im iron, steel, zinc, and 
copper ; furnaces and founderies for all metals. 

Meshnology. Manufacture of cordage ; stone and wood sawing ; textile manufactures in 

30 
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pow pro mann flax, silk ; cotton spinning; expression of oils; grinding, felting, ceramic works, 
i Courses 

he Third Year. St f all descri ; railw: nd dif- 
Snake aputeunn et’ locemmatton; Goo santas vaaaity tha canes Emplotean wecke Gtk tate 


The students are examined daily upon the subjects of their lectures, by the pro- 
fessors and repeaters (Répétiteurs.) The utility of this latter class of teachers is 
well established in France, and they are found in every institution in which lec- 
turing is.practiced to a great extent as a means of instruction ; they prevent the 
buarthen of teaching from falling upon professors, whose duty it is to be engaged in 
advancing, as well as in propagating science, and who would be prevented from 
following one or other of these honorable and useful careers, by having the duty 
of teaching superadded to that of lecturing. So well is the necessity of relieving 
the professor understood, that in all courses requiring preparation, special persons 
are appointed, called preparers, who take off this burthen also from the professor. 
The result is, that many men of high eminence are thus enabled to diffuse their 
knowledge among students by lecturing, and are willing to do so, though they 
have other and more employments, to which they would exclusively 
confine if this were connected with teaching by interrogation and the 
task of preparing experimental illustrations. The pupil is thus greatly the gainer, 
and has at the same time the special examination upon the lecturers which is so 
a to complete the instruction, and to which a repeater is entirely com 
tent. Young men of talent seek the situations of repeaters as the best method of - 
a hee particular qualifications, and the most certain road to a professor- 
ship. For each recitation the pupil receives a mark, and the roll of the class with 
these marks being preserved, its indications are combined with the results of the 
examination, to decide upon the fitness of a pupil when he comes forward for a 
diploma. 

The graphic exercises consist in the drawing of ornamental work, in India ink 
drawing, in drawing with the steel and instruments, and in sketching the 
- diagrams of the lectures to a scale. Great importance is attached to this part of 
the ciecintaonbae — in it. The = these os are con- 
veniently \ @ pupils are superin uring a professor 
or a repeater, and visited povwcrnscry be J the director of studies py his deputies, 
The drawiag-tables are so arranged the pupils stand while at work, which at 
their age is very desirable. 

The arrangements for chemical manipulation by the students are very complete ; 
they have access not only to the laboratories of the two professors, but to others 
which are devoted to special branches. oa, hy ey year every student is 
employed in laboratory duty once a week, and also the opportunity of per- 
forming some. of the principal physical experiments. They are superintended, 
while thus occupied, by repeaters. During the first half year of the second course 
the students are called, in turn, to general duty in the laboratory ; and during the 
second half of the same year, and the whole of the third, the two sections who 
follow the courses of chemistry applied to the arts and metallurgy, are employed 
in manipulations connected with them. There is an officer for their superintend- 
ence, called the director (chef) of the chemical exercises, who is subordinate to 
the professor of chemical analysis. The opportunities thus afforded of acquiri 
a general practice under the guidance of the distinguished professors of this sch 
are invaluable, and form one of the most important features of the establishment. 

The materials for constructing models of some of the more useful works, and 
apparatus relating to the arts, are furnished to the pupils, and used under the di- 
rection of their instructors. 

The annual number of students entering varies from 130 to 160. They work 
eight hours and a half in the college, and four at their residences. Four i 
tors are constantly occupied in surveying, independently of those copetiatenting 
the graphic department. 
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The Central School of Arts and Manufactures, founded in 1829 
by three then youthful votaries of science, (Dumas, Péclet, and 
Ollivier,) aided by M. Lavallée, who zealously coéperated in the 
work, plays, without parade, a most important part in the educa- 
tional system of France. The following notice of its original 
object and results—of its historical development and present sub- 
jects and methods of instruction, is taken from a Report of the 
Commission on Technical Instruction to the French Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, in 1864, and from the 
latest programme of the Institution. 


In 1829, manufactures, thanks to several years of profound peace, were be- 
ginning to assume great importance in France ; but to struggle against foreign 
competition, daily becoming more. formidable, it was not enough to possess good 
workmen and intelligent overseers; skillful engineers were likewise wanted. 
The manufacturers, moreover, felt the necessity of themselves acquiring or of 
obtaining for their children that theoretical knowledge without which they were 
unable, not only to direct their establishments themselves, buf also to control 
the managers whom they engaged for the purpose. At that time there was no 
school where industrial science could be acquired. 

The Sorbonne, the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, the schools of Chalons 
and Angers, though very useful institutions, auswered the purpose but very in- 
completely. They did not impart that accurate and profound instruction which 
is necessary for the directors of large manufacturing establishments and indis- 
pensable for civil engineers. 

At the Sorbonne and the Conservatory the teaching is purely oral, and the 
fact is indisputable that such lectures are not sufficient for the training of en- 
gineers. They can only answer that purpose when accompanied by frequent 
examinations, numerous experiments and manipulations, graphic studies, con- 
ferences on the subjects treated in the courses, varied projects, solutions of 
problems performed by the pupil under the professor’s eye. These various 
modes of teaching must be combined to obtain the best possible effect. Com- 
pare the Sorbonne with the Polytechnic School; all the courses of the latter 
are found in the Faculty of Sciences, and nearly all of them are given by the 
same professors. Nevertheless the results of the teaching are very different in 
these two establishments. The Faculty of Sciences lacks those frequent exam- 
inations, those regular and methodical studies which are imposed on all the 
pupils of the Polytechnic School. Reduced to its lectures only, the Polytechnic 
School would soon lose its privilege of supplying France with men able to 
render the most important public services. Between the Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades, which is a real industrial Sorbonne, and the Central School, the 
same comparison may be established as between the Faculty of Sciences and 
the Polytechnic School. 

The Schools of Arts and Trades supply our workshops with young men who 
promptly become excellent overseers; but the theoretical studies are not suffi- 
cient to form skillful engineers. Some few remarkable men have indeed pro- 
ceeded from these schools, but they were of the sort who will learn wherever 
they may be, and rise to celebrity just as well from the dust and smoke of the 
workshop as from the benches of a school-room. 








- 
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The Central School, therefore, can not be compared for the services it renders 
either to the Sorbonne, or to the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, or to the 
other technical schools. It remains to be seen whether it is not an unnecessary 
duplicate of its elder sister, the Polytechnic School, and this question we will 
now examine. 

The Polytechnic School was founded at a time when political revolutions had 
thrown scientific studies into the background. Its object was to give those 
studies new life, to impart a common direction to the labors of scientific men, 
to concentrate on one point efforts till then unconnected; in short, to supp'y 
our corps of engineers, civil and military, with the well-tanght recruits they so 
much needed. And it has nobly fulfilled its mission. The Schools of Mines, 
and of Bridges and Roads, completed the work undertaken by the Polytechnic 
School. 

But the time required by the Polytechnic School, including the preparatory 
and complementary studies, is seven years, which is much too long for candi- 
dates who are anxious to begin practice as soon as possible. The difficulties 
of the examination for admission also exclude a large proportion of candidates ; 
the consequence is that the number admitted every year is very limited. It 
shuts its doors against many hundreds of young men whose minds, though little 
disposed for mathematical abstractions, are none the less capable of studying 
the applied sciences. More than half its pupils choose the military service, and 
of the other half a good part soon abandon the civil services to follow scientific 
pursuits. The Polytechnic School is therefore far from being able to satisfy the 
ever-increasing demands of industry, There is good reason to fear that if the 
pupils of the Polytechnic School were left free to choose between the posts 
offered by private industry and those reserved for them by the Government, 
the cleverest of them would give the preference to industry, which assures 
‘them positions, if not more honorable, at least more liberally remunerated ; 
hence might result great prejudice to the State. The Government-seems to be 
aware of this, for it has already forbidden its engineers to serve any other com- 
panies but those for railways. 

The Central School, therefore, supplies a manifest deficiency in our system of 
instruction. Its function is to educate our leading manufacturers, and the di- 
rectors of our great industrial establishments; while the mission of the Poly- 
technic School is more especially to supply properly qualified recruits for the 
special corps, The success it obtained from the very first, a success every day 
increasing, sufficiently proves its immense usefulness. 

Notwithstanding its high charges, and the fact that it does not, like the Poly- 
technic School, offer its pupils any assured position on the completion of their 
studies, the Central School has found, in presence of other establishments where 
instruction is gratuitous, the number of candidates for admission constantly 
increasing, and to such an extent that not more than half of them can be 
received. The late treaties of commerce have rendered industrial education 
more necessary than ever. “If the Central School did not already exist,” says 
M. Michel Chevalier, “it would have been indispensable to found one as a 
necessary complement of those treaties.” Moreover, it is a tradition in the 
school that its foundation was originated with a view to preparing French man- 
ufacturers, by a sound education, to pass without any violent shock from a 
system almost prohibitive to one of limited protection. 
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In all the branches of industry the pupils.of the Central School have taken 
honorable positions. They stood in the first rank among the creators of rail- 
ways, and some of them, notwithstanding the formidable competition of the 
Government engineers, still hold important positions under the great com- 
panies. At Paris the chief engineers of the rolling stock and locomotive 
department of four great companies (the Northern, the Orleans, the Eastern, 
and the Western) belong to the Central School. In the mining and metaliur- 
gical industries, in those of gas, spinning, dyeing, paper-making, plate glass 
manufacture, in the agricultural arts, and lastly in all the mechanical and chem- 
ical industries, we find at the head of large establishments old pupils of the 


Central School, who have nearly all attached their names to important improve- 


ments in the processes they were charged to conduct. 

The above statement is fully proved by the following figures :—Of the 2,051 
pupils who obtained, on leaving the school, the diploma of engineer or the cer- 
tificate* of capacity, we have been able to obtain precise information respecting 
1,394 only. Of this last number we learn that 247 are dead, and that the 
1,147 still living are distributed in different careers in the following manner: 


Railways :—Directors and chief engineers, salaries from 20,000 to 70,000 fr.,... 


Principal neers, sa: 

Ordinary engineers, salaries from 5,000 to 10, 
_ Employed in various capacities, wed - 

joeers in general practice, 1 
sae working of mines, —~ Piiinkns06gpetesccagssscessecessouvess 124 
Manufacturers of cloth, cotton, linen, &c., 


of applied sciences, 
es chemists, 7 
rists, 


The number of crosses and medals obtained by ex-pupils of the Central 
School at the great international exhibitions, is one of those facts which prove 
their merits better than arguments. In 1851 the Central School was too re- 
cently founded for many of its pupils to have had time to take their ranks in 
manufactures. The English Commission having, besides, refused rewards to 
assistants (collaborateurs,) several of the ex-pupils could not be personally 
named, though the establishments they managed obtained prizes. Nevertheless 
they received three council medals and 17 prize medals. 

In 1855, at the Paris Universal Exhibition, they obtained 10 nominations in 
the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honor; 10 great medals of honor; 17 
medals of honor; 50 first-class medals; 21 second-class medals; and 14 hon- 
orable mentions. 

In 1862, the number of French exhibitors at the London Universal Exhibi- 
tion was comparatively small, but the ex-pupils obtained three nominations in 
the Legion of Honor, one of them an officer, and 41 medals. 





vr 





* The diploma is granted to those pupils who pass every part of the 
the certificates to those who answer some of the questions well, but fail in others. 
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In the agricultural shows of 1856 and 1860, ex-pupils of the Central School 
were honored with two great gold medals; three ordinary gold medals; two 
silver medals; four first prizes; and six prizes of the second, third, and fourth 
class. 

The total number of ex-pupils who have obtained the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor, either after great exhibitions or on other occasions, is 56, of 
whom 52 are knights and 4 officers. 


STUDIES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 


In organizing the Central School its founders took for their model the old 
Polytechn'= School, (Central School of Public Works,) with the modifications 
required by the object they had in view. For instance, they excluded from the 
curriculum every thing connected with mathematical theories of too high an 
order, experience having shown that such theories have but few practical appli- 
cations. 

At the Central School, as at the Polytechnic, the pupils are obliged, whatever 
may be the career they have chosen, to attend all the courses and to pass very 
strict examinations. The young men are thus prepared to follow almost any 
profession. It is, in fact, by no means unusual to see young engineers, on leav- 
ing this school, successfully pursue a different career from that originally chosen. 
At the Polytechnic School this generality of instruction extends to the theoret- 
ical studies only, since the pupils at the end of the three years’ course are sent 
to one or other of the special schools to complete their education. At the Cen- 

‘tral School the instruction is purely theoretical in the first year only; in the 
second and third, theory and practice are blended. 

The founders of the Central School justly remarked in their first prospectus :— 
“All the courses of the school really form but one and the same: industrial 
science is one; every manufacturer must know the whole under pain of being 
‘inferior to the rival who enters the lists better armed than himself. Arts appa- 
rently widely differing from each other make use of analogous operations, yet 
often employ very different methods. The general education of the Central 
School teaches how to transfer into each process of manufacture the improved 
methods used in others. It consequently tends to introduce into industrial es- 
tablishments, and into the details of the processes or of the mechanisms, a 

_ @egree of perfection which secures the harmonious working and general success 
of the whole.” This was a noble and prolific thought; it has produced abun- 
dant fruit. 

The studies of the Central School and those of the Polytechnic School re- 
quire very different qualifications. Though some of the pupils of the Central 
School have shrunk from the difficult tests required by the Polytechnic, we 
have good reason to believe that among the pupils admitted to the latter there 
are some who would not have succeeded at the former. The pupils who, after 
preparing for the Polytechnic School, enter the Central School, usually take the 
lead of their comrades in the first year, but often fall behind them in the second 
and third. The consequence is that the establishments which prepare pupils 
for the scientific and industrial schools have felt the necessity of adopting a 
special mode of preparation for the Central School.* Again, the council of the 





* In 1864, out of about 400 candidates who competed for admission to the Central School, only 
50 had prepared for the Polytechnic School. 
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Central School, which at one time used to admit for the second year’s studies 
candidates who were able to pass a satisfactory examination on the subjects 
taught in the first, now require that every pupil shall go through the complete 
course in the school. Experience has clearly shown that the instruction ac- 
quired elsewhere than at the school can scarcely be a suitable preparation for 
the courses of the higher divisions, which are based on what the pupils have 
been taught during the first year. 

The studies of the Central School may be thus briefly recapitulated :— 

In the first year, pupils follow the course of descriptive geometry with appli- 
cations; analysis, comprising the elements of the differential and integral cal- 
culus; cinematics, general mechanics, general physics, general chemistry, con- 
struction of machines, and hygienics. 

In the second and third year, courses of applied mechanics, construction and 
putting up of machines, analytical chemistry, industrial and agricultural chem- 
istry, constructions, (civil buildings, public works, and railways,) applied physics 
and steam-engines, metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, and working of mines. 

The course of construction of machines, which is very complete, as well as 
that of applied physics and steam-engines, anda the course of applied chemistry, 
are peculiar to the Central School. The teaching of mechanics is also con- 
ducted on a new plan, in a spirit essentially practical. 

The oral instruction of the Central School is judiciously completed by impo- 
sing on the pupils numerous studies of projects, by manipulations in the labor- 
atory, by visiting workshops, by mineralogical and geological excursions, and 
especially by frequent compulsory examinations, not only at the end of each 
year’s studies, but also during the courses and at their close. The pupils, in 
drawing out projects and in chemical manipulations, begin to apply what they 
learn in each course, and thus prepare for the more serious operations of prac- 
tice. 

The numerous examinations, one at least every week, have an excellent effect 
in keeping the pupils always up to their work. When a falling off appears in 
the marks obtained at the examinations, the director recommends the pupil to 
be more diligent, and, if necessary, summons him before the council of order, 
composed of the director, the sub-director, the director of studies, and a pro- 
fessor or a member of a school-council. The pupil is also cited before the 
council if he commits any breach of discipline, such as being noisy in the class- 
rooms or amphitheatres, refusing to obey, &c., or if he be frequently absent 
without reasonable cause. If a pupil does not heed the friendly advice of the 
council of order, he is called before the school-council and more or less severely 
reprimanded. Any pupil found incapable of following the courses with profit 
is requested to leave the school, and if he refuses he is struck off the lists, after 
the minister's apprebation has been secured. The pupil who persists in disor- 
derly behavior is liable to expulsion. : 

For every pupil an accurate account of his examination marks and notes of 
conduct is kepf in a ledger reserved for the purpose, and extracts therefrom are 
sent to parents when requested. These notes are useful not only as enabling 
the superiors of the school to form a correct judgment of each pupil's progress 
and conduct, but they also play a very important part when, on the pupil’s 
leaving the school, after completing his studies, the council of professors has to 
decide on the terms of the certificate he deserves. 
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At first the council of the school, when definitively classing the pupils ac- 
cording to their merits, took into account only the marks obtained at the final 
competitive examination at the end of the third year, when each pupil had to 
present a project on a given subject. But experience soon showed that a pupil 
who answered correctly the questions put at the examination was not unfre- 
quently a very indifferent pupil favored by a lucky chance. It was therefore 
decided that the average marks of the third year should be added to those of 
the competition in appreciating the merits of the candidate. As pupils were 
often found to be somewhat negligent in the second year, it was subse- 
quently deemed advisable to carry this principle still farther and take into 
account the marks of the second year in awarding the diploma or certificate of 
capacity, and in assigning the pupil his place in the list published in the Moni- 
teur. With all these precautions, it is scarcely possible that there should be 
any great mistake in appreciating the merits of the pupils. 

This fact seems to have been well understood by manufacturers, for most of 
them require candidates to produce either a diploma or certificate, and as the 
latter is of less value than the former, we every year see old pupils who have 
obtained certificates only, present themselves again to compete for the diploma. 

The number of diplomas and certificates has perceptibly increased during the 
last few years, although the examinations are more severe than formerly; this 
increase is owing to the greater strictness of the examinations for admission, 
which can be successfully passed only by pupils who possess considerable talent 
and have made good use of their previous opportunities. It is easier to get 
admitted to the Central School than to the Polytechnic, but far more difficult to 
obtain a diploma there than to leave the Polytechnic with a place under Gov- 
ernment. At the Polytechnic School the number of pupils who fail at the ex- 
amination on leaving seldom exceeds two or three per cent. 

Prof. F. Jenkin, a fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and professor of Civil Engineering in University College, 
and lecturer on the same subject in the University of Edinburgh, before the 
House of Commons Select Committee on Scientific Instruction in 1868, re- 
marked in substance: 

The Ecole Centrale is the great school for mechanical engineers, although 
other specialities are as well provided for. There is nothing whatever corres- 
ponding with it in England. Neither King’s College nor University College is 
intended to answer the same purpose, and the teaching is on a much lower 
level. My own lectures for civil engineers are only preparatory for such a 
course as that of the French school. I heard a lesson in mathematics given in 
the second year, which required the student to have a very considerable amount 
of mathematical knowledge before he could at all follow it. In the first year 
they have the differential and integral calculus: The result of the good prepa- 
ration, and of the whole course, is to turn out men who have received a very 
good scientific education, and who are very competent to take places imme- 
diately, especially as draftsmen. There is a peculiarity in the practical teach- 
ing, viz., the getting up the projets. There are eight every year, and a month 
is allowed for getting out the drawings, the estimates, and the specifications for 
each—as for instance one on shafting; one on girders; one on locomotives; one 
on boilers, &c. This kind and amount of practical work, done under the severe 
cross-examining and supervision of the professor, as to all the details, is of the 
highest value, 
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PROGRAMME OF CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS—1868. 


The Central School of Arts and Manufactures, founded in 1829 by private 
enterprise, but adopted by the State in 1859, continues under the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works. Its main object is to educate engi- 
neers and foremen for all branches of industry, and for public works, the 
direction of which does not necessarily belong to the Government engineers. 

Diplomas of Engineer of Arts and Trades are delivered annually by the Min- 
ister to the pupils designated by the school-council as having passed through 
the entire competitive examination in a completely satisfactory manner. 

Certificates of capacity are granted to those who, not having passed through 
all the subjects of the examination in a perfectly satisfactory manner, have 
nevertheless given proof of sufficient knowledge in the most important branches. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


The school receives day-scholars only. Foreigners can be admitted, and on 
the same conditions as natives. The duration of the studies is three years. 

The cost of instruction, comprising the expenses of the various manipula- 
tions, is 800 francs annually. 

Independently of these 800 francs, the pupils must deposit in the school 
treasury, at the commencement of every year, a sum of 35 francs, as a guar- 
antee for such objects belonging to the school as may be lost or spoilt by their 
fault. This deposit, which must at each term of payment (there are three in 
the year) be maintained at the total of 35 francs, is reimbursed to each pupil at 
the end of the year, or when he leaves the school. 

Each pupil must, on entering the school, be provided with the objects and list 
of what will be delivered to him, and which a duly authorized purveyor will 
furnish, on demand, at a price fixed each year by the director. 

Subsidies may be granted by the State to pupils who are at one and the same 
time recommended by the high position they take in the school, after the various 
examinations, and by want of means. These grants are made for one year 
only, but may be continued, and even augmented, in favor of pupils who render 
themselves worthy thereof by their conduct and by their progress in knowledge. 

The State subsidies may be cumulated by allowances granted to the pupils 
by the departments and the communes. 

The total of the subsidies are paid into the school treasury. 

If the total of the grants obtained by a pupil exceeds the cost of instruction, 
one-twelfth of the surplus is paid to him, every month, for his board. 

Candidates who desire to obtain a share of the State grants, must make. a 
written declaration to that effect, to be sent in to the prefecture of the depart- 
ment. This declaration must be accompanied by a petition addressed to the 
Minister, and supported by a certificate of birth and a certificate of good con- 
duct from the head of the establishment in which the candidate has completed 
his last year of studies, or, in default of this, by the mayor of his last place of 
residence. 

Admission can only be obtained by means of competitive examination. 

The examination is public, in so far as it is oral; it takes place in Paris every 
year, in two distinct sessions, between which the candidate may choose. 

The tests consist in written compositions, and in oral examinations, bearing 
upon the following subjects:—1. French language. 2. Arithmetic. 3. Ele- 
mentary geometry. 4. Algebra, as far as the general theory of equations, ex- 
clusively. 5. Rectilinear trigonometry. 6. Analytical geometry. 7. Descrip- 
tive geometry, as far as left surfaces, exclusively. 8. Ali those parts of physics 
which precede the theory of heat in the lycées. 9. In chemistry, the general 
principles and the metalloids, 10, Natural history. 11. Drawing, free-hand 
and linear, and washing in. 

All the matters comprised in the detailed programme are equally obligatory. 
- Candidates whose knowledge of any one of these subjects is considered insuffi- 
cient, can not be admitted. 

The written compositions may have reference to all the divisions of the prow 
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gramme; correct and methodical writing, as well as a regular and very legible 
handwriting, are essential conditions. The candidate must, beside, execute, 
under surveillance, a diagram, (épure,) in descriptive geometry, and an architect- 
ural design, including ornamental parts, which the candidate must draw on a 
reduced scale, after a model drawing. Some part of this drawing should be 
washed in in pale tints. 

The oral examinations follow the written compositions. 

All candidates must prove that they have filled their seventeenth year pre- 
viously to the Ist of January of the year in which they present themselves for 
examination, and must produce certificates of vaccination and of good conduct. 

The expenses connected with the examination are defrayed by the school, 
and candidates have nothing to pay. 

After the conclusion of the concours, the list of the pupils to be admitted is 
definitively fixed by the Minister on the proposal of the School Council. 


COURSE OF STUDIES. 


First Year.—Analysis and general mechanics, 60 lessons. General physics, 
60 lessons. Inorganic and organic chemistry, 60 lessons. Theoretical and ap- 
plied cinematics, 24 lessons. Construction of machines, 20 lessons. Hygienics 
and applied natural Es 20 lessons. Mineralogy and geology, 30 lessons. 
Architecture, 10 lessons. Industrial drawing, 20 lessons. 

Second Year.—Applied mechanics, 60 lessons. Strength of materials em- 
ployed in machines and constructions, 24 lessons. Construction and mounting 
of machines, 60 lessons. Analytical and industrial chemistry, 40 lessons. Met- 
allurgy, 20 lessons. Civil constructions, 60 lessons. Industrial physics, 45 
lessons. Industrial and commercial legislation. Ceramics, 8 lessons. Dyeing, 
12 lessons. Glass-making. Mining, 20 lessons. 

Third Year.—Applied mechanics, 60 lessons. Construction and erection of 
machines, 55 lessons. Analytical chemistry, 20 lessons. Industrial and agri- 
cultural chemistry. General metallurgy aud metallurgy of iron, 60 lessons. 
Mining, 20 lessons. Public works, 60 lessons. Steam-engines, 35 lessons. 
Railways, 40 lessons. Naval constructions, 25 lessons. 

In addition, the following practical exercises and studies are required :— 

First Year.—Various chemical manipulations. Exercises in general physics, 
stereotomy, and taking of plans. Architectural and topographical designs, and 
working drawings. Problems in the infinitesimal calculus, general mechanics, 
and general physics. 

In the course of the year the pupils all undergo 27 examinations on the di® 
ferent branches of study, and a general one at the end of the year. During the 
vacation after the first year's studies, the pupils are expected to make plans of 
buildings and machines; also to write an essay on the resistance of materials. 

Year.—A practical study of the flow of gases with the aid of an 
anemometer and a ventilator; each pupil to draw up a paper on the subject. 
Construction with bricks, according to given plans, of various chimneys, a 
baker's oven, a lime-kiln, a hot-air stove, &c. Fach pupil to make a survey and 
draw a plan of a water-course, and to measure the volume of water in a stream ; 
a paper to be sent in upon the details of these operations. Practical exercises 
in a factory on the construction of machines. Twenty-seven manipulations in 
analyzing and assaying. Drawings and projects of machines and buildings. 
Each pupil passes 21 examinations on the different subjects studied, besides the 
general examinations at the end of the year. During the vacation after the 
second year, the pupils are to visit manufactories, &c., and to hand to the di- 
rector, on resuming their studies, a diary giving a summary account of the studies 
made and the factories visited; an album containing notes and skctches made 
on-the spot; fair drawings of the most remarkable objects contained in the 
album ; and a paper on questions of applied mechanics. 

Third Year.— Projects, in two series; the first in the more important subjects 
of all the courses, and comprising four different studies, required from all the 
pupils of the division. The second belongs exclusivey to specialties and con- * 
sists of four projects on subjects connected with machines, buildings, metal- 


lurgy, and chemistry, 





ESTABLISHMENT OF ST. NICHOLAS, 


PARIS. 


REPORT OF E. DUCPETIAUX. 





In 1827 Monseigneur de Bervanger, at that time directing a charitable associa- 
tion of mechanics under the protection of St. Joseph,® (the first experiment in 
those adult classes which have since accomplished so much good,) conceived the 
idea of opening an asylum for orphan and poor children, for their training to the 
laborious vccupations which must one day support them. He soon collected seven 
in the garrets of the Faubourg Saint Marceau; such was the modest beginning 
of an enterprise since so largely developed. By charitable aid it became possible 
after six months to hire a larger tenement ; others were occupied in succession, 
the rent rising from twelve hundred francs to five thousand. At last, convinced 
that buildings of its own were necessary to the establishment of the institution 
upon a substantial footing, Mgr. de Bervanger decided to purchase two roomy 
houses, one at Paris, 112 Rue de Vaugirard, and the other at Issy, the ancient 
chateau of that name, now 36 Grande Rue, capable together of accommodating 
about a thousand children, all boarders. 

The Paris house is the principal one, that at Issy being only a sort of auxiliary 
where the younger children are kept, in preparation for their removal to Paris. 

The house in Paris has been portioned out upon a plan which seems to us to 
contain many defects, especially in regard to classification, and to ease of house- 
hold services and supervision, The small court which gives entrance from the 
Rue de Vaugirard is lined on one side with cook-shops and refectories, and on 
the other by the laundry. In front is the building occupied by the management. 
Behind this building extends a large area divided intoa garden for the use of con- 
valescents, and a play-ground. A large building surrounds this area, and stretches 
on one side quite to the Rue de Vaugirard. The work-shops occupy the base- 

‘ment and first story of this building. Above are the dormitories. The chapel, 
infirmary and recitation rooms are in the wing that extends toward the street. 
The buildings have been erected with an economy which we fear has been secured 
at the expense of strength. Thus, although new, they present a general appear- 
ance of dilapidation, which, together with the lack of neatness, makes a suffi- 
ciently unfavorable first impression upon the visitor’s mind. 

Children are not received, except at from eight to twelve years of age. Those 
less than ten are sent by preference to Issy, where they receive special attention. 
They are required to bring a copy of their record of baptism, and a certificate of 
vaccination, unless they have had the small pox. Before final admission, they are 

* This association, commenced in 1822, lasted until July 1830. It was composed of nearly 
seven thousand mechanics of various kinds, a thousand or twelve hundred heads of com- 
mercial houses or manufactories also belonging to it under the name of protectors. On Sun- 
days and feast days the members met for divine service; recitations and games occupied the 
rest of the day. Mechanics holding a commendatory certificate from their cure, were lodged 
and boarded gratis until employment could be found for them, and schools were open evury 
day at the hour for quitting work, 
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examined by one of the physicians of the institution. Orphans ate required to 
present a copy of the record of the death of their parents. 

The price of board, payable monthly in advance, is four dollars a month for 
orphans with ae parent, and five dollars, for children not orphans. Four dollars 
are also paid to cover ordinary expenses at the entry of the new pupil. For this 
moderate sum, the establishment undertakes the general charge of providing for 
the maintenance, instruction and apprenticeship of the children. 

The number of pupils had reached eight hundred in 1845, and nine hundred 
in 1846. It has varied little since the last date. This number consists of very 
heterogeneous elements, although some of them belong to poor and honest arti- 
san families; and though there are even some scions of noble families, ruined by 
the revolutions, most of them have no family, no known parents, no name, and 
were running in utter abandonment to certain destruction. Charitable societies or 
generous patrons have rescued them and entrusted them to the care of Mgr. de 
Bervanger, who alone in the institution knows the secret of their birth. To pre- 
serve this secret, each child is designated only by a number by which he is known 
in the house. 

The regulations are the same for all. The diet is adapted to the age, appear- 
ance and appetite of the pupils. It is at breakfast, soup and bread ; at dinner, 
three times a week, soup, bread and meat, with a dish of legumes instead of the 
meat; on the other four days, at lunch, a piece of bread; and at supper, bread, 
legumes, or salad, or fruit. Sundays a little wine is allowed, and at the annual 
festivals, a dessert also. The food of the officers scareely differs from that of 
the pupils except in quantity, and some slight additions of milk, wine, and fish 
The whole is regulated by a bill of fare according to which, the distribution is 
made. 

The establishment furnishes clothes and washing for the children, does their 
mending, and provides for each a mattress, bolster, two coverlids, two pair of 
sheets, four pair of stockings, four napkins, two pair of pantaloons for winter and 
two for summer, a waistcoat, a coat of cloth or knitwork for winter, five blouses, 
a cap, two pair of shoes, six handkerchiefs, two belts, suspenders, and combs ; 
all marked with the number of the scholar. It also provides books, paper and 
pens for the classes. Children are received with whatever they have on, and at 
leaving, are permitted to wear away their every day suit. , 

Although the system of education in the establishment is a christian one, the 
director, out of regard for the character and prejudices of the mechanic popu- 
lation of Paris, has avoided giving it a clerical or monastic character. The teach- 
ers are laymen, and the name of “brothers” which they use to each other or 
receive from the pupils, is simply a token and bond of affection. The manage- 
ment of Saint Nicholas is entrusted, amongst the superior, a council of adminis- 
tration, and certain almoners and intendants. Under their orders the brethren 
are employed ; the principal of them being the sacristan, the cashier, the proc- 
tor, the prefect of studies, the prefects of health, of music, and of the work- 
shops. Mgr. de Bervanger has laid down the attributes and duties of all per- 
sons employed, in a sort of constitution containing. excellent precepts, and which 
might be consulted to great advantage in the organization of similar establish- 
ments. 

The household proper, cooking, expenditure, washing and ironing and the in- 
firmary are in charge of a number of sisters of charity. The number'of persons 
employed is seventy grown people, permanently ; twenty-five masters or foremen 
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vf exterior workshops; and thirty persons, hired by the day. Seven or eight of 
the children are also employed. 

This large force permits the maintenance of an active and continual watch over 
the childrens’ department; and any who are likely to corrupt their companions, 
are at once sent back to their parents or guardians. The brothers sleep among 
the children. One is watching in the dormitories, during the whole night, and 
the rooms are kept constantly lighted for fear of accidents. The children change 
about their sleeping places from time to time, and great reserve is practiced in 
regard to this arrangement, that there may be no way for the children to learn 
any thing evil. The older children get up at half past five in summer and six in 
winter ; the younger always at a quarter past seven. All go to bed at eight in 
winter, and nine in summer. The instruction includes reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and spelling; the elements of French grammar, geography and history, 
grammatical and logical analysis, book-keeping, linear drawing, practical geome- 
try, singing, a thorough knowledge of instrumental music, gymnastics, swimming, 
the rudiments of physics, chemistry, practical natural history, land-measuring 
and gardening. 

The instruction in physics, chemistry, natural history, geometry and instru- 
mental music, is given only to the children in the first divisions; as also that in 
book-keeping, linear drawing, and singing. All the pupils are permitted to learn 
gymnastics and swimming, if their parents or guardians have consented. The 
instruction in surveying, and in some other of the above studies is given while 
horticulture is taught, at Issy. 

The children do not remain in school more than three hours together, and are 
kept busy on one subject from half an hour to an hour and a half at the furthest. 
Those who do not work in the shops spend eight hours daily in studying and re- 
citing, except the smaller ones, who rise later, and have but six hours and a 
half. A class consists of from fifty to seventy pupils at most. There is an ex- 
amination several times a year, and a solemn distribution of prizes at its conclusion. 

The business of the brothers is to render the studies attractive and varied, and 
to habituate the children to tell what they have learned or observed. They per- 
mit them to ask questions, and answer with good humor. Nothing is left to ar- 
bitrary decision ; the smallest details are regulated according to rule; and the 
children know their rights and the penalties for non-fulfilment of duty. 

The brothers extend their care not only to the instruction, but also to the 
general training of the children. They endeavor to imbue them with all such 
knowledge and habits as may insure their future prosperity by rendering them 
honest, industrious and skillful artizans, by making them enjoy their labor, by de- 
stroying notions consistent only with a high social position, and by fortifying them 
against the bad examples which they will probably meet in the world. 

Musical instruction occupies a large place in the system of education. Music 
is reckoned not only a means of recreation and enjoyment, but as an art which 
may become a useful means of subsistence to the young graduates. A number 
of them have in fact obtained situations of more or less value, in regimental 
bands. The establishment owns five thousand dollars worth of musical instru- 
ments, which when not in use are arranged in glazed cases. Besides the military 
band, the musical director has organized a choir for the chapel. Every Sunday 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, the children chant a Salve with remarkable skill, 
upon which occasion part of the chapel is open to strangers. 

In the principal area of the establishment are erected a gymnastic apparatus, 
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see-saws, and various other machines, for the amusement of the scholars. Swim- 
ing lessons are given at Issy, where there is a large basin ; the pupils at the Paris 
house march out there from time to time, with their band at their head, to prac- 
tice various exercises. 

Various workshops have been established for pupils who are to serve their ap- 
prenticeship in the establishment ; including, besides the bakery, the shoemaking 
shop, the tailor’s shop, &c., which are kept up for the use of the institution; 
others in various occupations which are partly trades, and partly arts, and are 
especially followed in Paris. Such-are the occupations of chaser in bronze, 
watchmaker, lacemaker, designer of patterns for woven fabrics, mathematical in- 
strument maker, ornamental worker in gold and silver, engraver in jewels and 
metals, maker of bronze settings, worker in imitation jewelry, embosser, saddler, 
hardware man, maker of lackered snuff-boxes, worker in steel ornaments, iron- 
monger, painter on porcelain, worker in ivory, machinist, and cutler. Unfortu- 
nately, the revolution of February, which threw the industrial interests of Paris 
into disorder, did not spare the workshops of Saint Nicholas; and many of them 
are discontinued, or unprosperous. Efforts are however making by the admin- 
istration to repair these misfortunes and to maintain regular labor. 

The pupils do not enter the workshops except upon the express application of 
their relatives or guardians, and only after their first communion. The manual 
labor occupies on an average eight and a half hours per day ; and the apprentices 
attend school two hours daily, unless their parents or guardians prefer to have 
_ them spend that time in the workshops, in order to become sooner perfect in 

their occupation. The apprenticeship occupies from two to four years, accord- 
ing to the trade. When it is ended, the pupils are allowed, if they choose, to 
remain in the establishment, and whatever ‘they earn over and above their ex- 
penses is deposited, if they wish, to their credit in a savings’ bank. Parents are 
permitted to have their children educated for whatever business they choose, 
having reference to their inclinations, strength, and intelligence. At the time 
of our visit, the number of apprentices was about a hundred. 

The workshops are an expense to the establishment; but as pecuniary gain 
is no part of the scheme, the same maintenance is given to the children in the 
shops as to the younger ones, although their support costs more. Those 
who labor need more food; and besides, a larger number of overseers is neces- 
sary, to keep up the prescribed amount of supervision. The profits from work 
done go to the foremen of the shops, which makes them interested in carrying 
forward the apprentices, and in conforming to the regulations of the establish- 
ment. They are likewise obliged to furnish the tools used by the apprentices. 
The masters are especially holden to conduct themselves toward the children like 
kind fathers; and not to keep them at work too long in any one part of their 
employment, but to instruct them in the whole of it. All this is stipulated in 
the engagements made between the parents and the masters, and with the 
approbation of the establishment, which, however, does not bind itself to con- 
tinue to keep any of the parties, either masters or apprentices; in order that it 
may always be able to remove from the institution any individuals whose pres- 
eace is esteemed harmful. 

In the classes, workshops, &c., the children receive good marks for application 
and for progress. Thrice a year they receive books, images, &c., in exchange for 
these marks, at a certain rate. The record of these marks is posted in the par- 
lor of the house every week; as are also the marks given for weekly composi- 
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tions, and the quarterly record, which last is sent to parents or guardians. 
Pupils whose names remain upon the good conduct list during the whole 
quarter, receive a reward at its termination. There is a formal distribution 
of prizes, annually, just before the short vacation. 

For the encouragement of the children, the managers arrange for them from 
time to time special recreations, for which some little expense is incurred. 
During the summer there are long walks, on which the pupils carry their 
provisions in their knapsacks ; in winter, there are exhibitions in natural philos- 
ophy, ventriloquism, &. These amusements are much desired by the children, 
and stimulate them proportionately to good conduct and sustained application. 

There is a sufficient play-hour between the periods of study and of labor. 
The hours of recreation on Sunday, are from eight to ten, forenoon, an hour 
at noon, and from two to four, afternoon. On week days, they are an hour 
each, at half past eight, noon, half past three, and in the summer at eight in the 
evening. These periods are of half an hour only for those employed in the work- 
shops. Sunday afternoon at three, the pupils from the workshops perform 
pieces of military music to an audience of their relatives who have come to 
visit them. During play hours the pupils may practice gymnastic exercises. 
Thursday, weather permitting, the brothers walk out with the children not 
engaged in the workshops; those being taken out on Sundays during the 
summer. 

Parents and guardians may see their children in private every day, but during 
play hours ‘only, and when the children have not been shut up for punish- 
ment, There are three vacations a year; three days at new year’s, three at 
Easter, and eight immediately after the annual distribution of prizes. Pupils 
are not-allowed any vacation in September, unless at the request, or with 
the permission, of the person paying their board. 

The house is governed in a manner altogether paternal. The masters are 
aware that harshness brutalizes, destroys every honorable sentiment, and 
inspires a distaste for study and labor. Even when punishment is necessary, 
the children are to be convinced if possible that severity is resorted to only for 
their good. Punishments can almost always be commuted for with good marks. 
Those guilty of grave misdemeanors are shut up during play hours, under 
charge of a brother; but these detentions are not to take place during all hours 
of recreations, as some fresh air and exercise is necessary for the health of the 
children. If there is no amendment, they are forbidden to take their usual 
walks. Very seldom, the allowance of food is curtailed. The idea of shame 
and of penalty is attached to many things quite indifferent in themselves. The 
general rule is to incline the children to good conduct by encouragement; and 
in punishment, regard is always had to their health. No prison is used, 
because the regulations permit no child to be alone without supervision, 
and moreover, because it is undesirable to accustom their minds to that form of 
punishment. Those whose thoughtlessness is likely to lead the others astray, 
are kept apart. A jury of the most steady children returns verdicts against 
violators of the rules, or such as have tempted their comrades to any consider- 
able transgression. In such cases the punishment applied is a humiliation simi- 
lar to that used in the regimental discipline, unless the parents prefer to 
withdraw the culprit. The masters are cautious to prevent the abuse of this 
authority, but the practice has succeeded well, and punishments under it 
have become rare. To maltreat the children is-strictly forbidden, on the prin- 
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ciple that judicious and moderate means will prevail where an indiscreet 
severity could only irritate. 

The regulations and discipline are alike in the two houses at Paris and Issy, 
except as required by the difference of age in the inmates. The latter also 
serves as a convalescent hospital for invalids from the former, where they 
can enjoy country living, and exercise in the open air. A horticultural school is 
likewise established there with a green house and an orangery. 

The plans of the superior of Saint Nicholas include the founding of an analo- 
gous establishment for young girls. This would be close by that at Issy, 
but entirely separated from it. It would be of great advantage by saving part 
of the two thousand four hundred dollars a year now expended for sewing and 
washing. The kitchen garden ground there, brought entirely under cultivation, 
would furnish the necessary fruits and legumes ‘or its consumption. This com- 
bination would be very similar to that adopted at Ruysselede. 

It is difficult if not impossible for us to state a decision upon the merits 
of the enterprise of M. de Bervanger. At the time of our visit, the vacations 
were just ending, and the reassembling of the pupils occasioned, doubtless, more 
disorder than usual; various important repairs were in progress; most of the 
workshops were either unoccupied or going on only irregularly. Accustomed to 
the” strict propriety of the Belgian establishments, we were probably more 
displeased than many other visitors would be, at the appearance of certain por- 
tions of the building, and at the careless manner in which that important matter 
seemed to be attended to. Nevertheless, the zeal and devotion of the director 
are certainly worthy of all praise. Confined to his own individual resources, 
and deprived of all official patronage, his perseverance has overcome impedi- 
ments which would certainly have stopped any man not inspired by truly char- 
itable purposes, and by confidence in the excellence of the principle upon which 
the establishment is founded. By the side of the numerous high schools | 
and boarding schools intended for children of the rich and middling classes, he 
has undertaken to establish a modest boarding school for poor and morally 
neglected children. This end has been attained. The work is doubtless 
susceptible of numerous improvements, but even as it stands, it has solved an 
important problem, namely, that of reforming and maintaining at the lowest 
possible price, in the midst of a great city, a numerous class of poor, who, 
without such assistance, would inevitably have grown up to swell the ranks 
of the mass of vicious men who always gather in centers of population. 

The cost of purchasing and furnishing the two houses of Paris and Issy, was 
nearly $240,000. Of this sum there was unpaid, in 1849, about $125,000. 
This debt, if funded, would represent a rent of about $6,200; not at all too 
large for an establishment so useful and important. 

In 1844, of an average number of seven hundred and fifty children, and 
a hundred and six persons employed, the total expense was $39,843.52. 
Deducting receipts for sales from workshops and elsewhere, amounting in all to 
$2,156.31, the annual expense remains at $37,647. Each child, therefore, costs 
$50.25 ; about fourteen cents a day; about one-third of what the pupils at Petit- 
Bourg cost. 

For complete education and maintenance of one thousand pupils—the 
number which both houses can accommodate—the director estimates that 
he ought to receive $60,000 a year, of which $24,000 would be for food, 
gardening, and payment of certain female assistants, and $12,000 for interest. 
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This is sixty dollars a year for each child, which is the fixed rate for those not 
orphans. The deficit occasioned by the reduced rate of $48.00 at which orphans 
are received, would be made up by gifts, subscriptions, and returns from sales. 


The following notice of this institution is given by Rev. George Fox- 
croft Haskins, in his Travels in England, France, Italy, &., 1854. 


But of all the institutions which I visited in Paris, none interested me so much 
as that of St. Nicholas. The great aim of the institution is to provide for the 
wants of these boys, a portion of whom were orphans ; to inspire them with 
a love of virtue and of industry ; and to fit them, by the practice of their reli- 
gious duties, to become one day not only good christians, but also skillful work- 
men. It is an institution of charity, because the sum demanded for board and 
tuition, one dollar a week, is so small as to come within the means of the poorer 
classes, and of those benevolent individuals and societies who have at heart the 
reformation and instruction of the destitute and abandoned. How many of these 
boys, think you, are sheltered, fed, and instructed in this home for the homeless 


‘and deserted? A hundred ortwo? More.than that. Three hundred, perhaps? . 


More than that. Five hundred? Yet more. There are at the present time 
more than (welve hundred boys in this mammoth refuge! They are divided into 
two departments, a senior and a junior, according toage. I visited both depart- 
ments. All are governed hes same rule, and all are under the fatherly direo- 
tion of Mgr. Bervanger. two establishments are about half a mile apart. 

This institution is governed and disciplined by a congregation or brotherhood, 
composed of secular priests and laymen, who devote themselves to this work, with 
a single eye to the glory of God and the welfare of youth, demanding nothing for 
ert but a bare support, looking forward for compensation to the treasury 
of - 


The first and great aim of the directors and teachers is, to infuse into the boys 

a love of virtue and religion; the second, to impart elementary and scientific 

instruction AX ag third, to accustom them to habits of industry, and teach them a 
2. 


The spiritual direction and religious instruction of the children is confided to 
the reverend fathers of the order of St. Dominic, who give four pious instructions 
every week. Catechism is taught every day. The scholars are divided into 
twenty classes, according to their age and degree of intelligence. They are not 
allowed to make their first communion till they have attained the age of eleven or 
twelve years. The singing and music at mass and vespers is performed by the 
pupils, under the direction of their musical teachers. I think I shall never forget 
the pleasure and edification with which I assisted at the Divine offices at St. 
Nicholas, on the Sunday which I passed in the institution. It was in the chapel 
of the senior department. There were about six hundred and fifty boys present. 
All behaved with the most perfect decorum. In discipline nothing was wanting. 
All appeared to unite in the singing, but without a discordant note. The time 
was so well observed, that every word was articulated and heard as if pronounced 
by asingle voice. ’ 

In = —_ are ae a | writing, —_ orthography, om 
geogra istory, -keeping, drawing, etry, vocal instrumen 
music, aohen. and natural hi . Out of the schools are taught surveying, 
agriculture, horticulture, gymnastics, swimming, and various handicrafts. 

There are about twenty workshops attached to the institution and within its 
precincts. Before the children commence their apprenticeship, their tastes, their 
preferences, their physical , and their intelligence are consulted. I ob- 
served, in passing through the , a large number of boys ya busily in 

ing, cabinet-making, turning, musical instrument making, jewelry, brass fin- 
ishing, tailoring, shoemaking, &e., &c. The boys are apprenticed for a certain 
number of years to master workmen, who pay to the institution, for the board of 
their apprentices, the same as is demanded for the other inmates. 
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The following notice of the Ecole St. Nicholas is taken from a “letter 
addressed by B. Samuelson, Esq., M. P., to the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education concerning Technical Education in varioug 
countries abroad,” and printed by order of the House of Commons, Novem- 
ber 26, 1867: 

One of the most interesting establishments in France is the Ecole St. 
Nicholas, which educates and teaches a trade to eighteen hundred pupils. It 
was founded by Monsignor de Berringer, and is now conducted by the Christian 

under superintendance of a board of managers, of which the 
president. 


probably 
. Tinquired whether they had lost 


many pupils during the cholera epidemic of 1865, as I knew it had been severe 
in that part of Paris, and was told they had only one, and that one an imported 


case. 

The dormitories are scrupulously clean, and both these and the class-rooms 
are airy and well lighted. The instruction, though nominally primary, is 
carried beyond what have hitherto formed practically in England and France 
the limits of elementary education. 

I saw about sixty boys of from twelve to fourteen, in the drawing-classes. 
The work of even the younger boys was good, and the older ones drew the 
details of machinery from models and dimensions correctly and neatly. 


Reading was made 
parsing, the derivation of the words, both from the roots and from 
the Latin, being given by the boys. - 

In arithmetic, vulgar ions were well worked, and the theory appeared to 
be fairly understood. Comparing this school with some of the best elementary 
schools that I saw in Germany and Switzerland, I found the drawing here 
much better, and the results of the general instruction very fair, though the 
methods were inferior, and the art of the teacher was evidently not understood 
as it is in those countries, | awe = Ah were being taught the 
stock trades of Paris, the ‘man ure of articles, of optical and 
musical instruments, carving in wood, gilding, saddlery, &c., and some two or 
three youths of seventeen or ‘eighteen were 
considerable talent, and great 
sculptor. Half-a-dozen boys 
Paris design 
other 


ticeship 4 
The apprentices have ornamental and figure 
drawing, and in vocal music, between the hours of divine service on Sundays. 
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Our of the numerous technical schools in France which private 
enterprise or the competitions of international trade have created 
in the great centers of industry, we select a few only for detailed 
description. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL (LA MARTINIERE) AT LYONS. 

THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL at Lyons, known as La Martiniére, was founded by: 
the bequest of Major General Claude Martin, who left Lyons @ poor boy, and 
baving fought the English under Tippoo Sahib, entered the service of the East 
India Company, and died at Lucknow in 1800—leaving one-half of his estate 
to found an industrial school in India, and the other half a similar school in his 
native town. 

Its endowment pays the annual sum of 100,000 francs. Gratuitous instrue- 
tion is given to about five hundred pupils, in addition to which there is am 
evening school, which is attended by two or three hundred adults. It is well 
provided with buildings and apparatus, which cost more than a million francs. 

Its purpose, broadly sketched, is to give to the children of the poor, just before 
they commence their apprenticeship, a course of scientific instruction, having 
constant reference to industrial needs. Pupils are admitted between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen and a half; older pupils only exceptionally; their 
parents must be residents of Lyons or in the Department of the Rhone. Be- 
sides the conditions of being healthy, of having been vaccinated, or having had 
the small-pox, they must pass a preliminary examination, which is held between 
October 15th and 30th, in reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOL, 

The direction of the school is in the hands of an administrative commission, 
consisting of the mayor of the city, the executors of the founder, and seven 
others chosen by the municipal council and approved by the Minister of the 
Department. It regulates all the internal and external affairs of the school ; 
authorizes all expenditures, fixes the salaries, arranges the curriculum, inspects 
the classes, elects the professors and dismisses them at pleasure. All orders are 
given in its name. It receives from the director a quarterly report-upom the 
condition of the school. 

The director is charged with the execution of the orders.of the commission; 
and a general supervision. He makes a quarterly report to the commigsion, 
and another to the parents or guardians of the pupils. 

The registrar is the financial agent, and is, if possible, chosen from among the 
family of the founder. He makes no payments, except upon order from the 
commission. He reports to the director. 

‘The censor is an officer having inspection of the studies and the expense of 
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the school, and fills the place of the director in case of absence. He makes a 
quarterly report directly to the commission. Under his care are the buildings 
and apparatus. He must give four hours a day to his office. 

An inspector and two sub-inspectors have immediate care of the furniture and 
apparatus, and watch over the discipline of the school. They are under the 
orders of the censor, but they report to him or to the director, according to the 
nature of the matter in hand. 

The budget of the institution is annually submitted to the prefect of the 
Rhone and the municipal council of Lyons. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


The corps of instructors includes the following officers:—Professors. Assist- 
ant professors. Class teachers, (chargés de cours.) Tutors or assistants, (mai- 
tres.) Repeaters, (répétiteurs.) Overseers of the workshop. Assistant repeat- 
ers. These titles are conferred by the administrative commission, and their 
application is rigidly observed. 

The duties of professors, assistant professors, teachers and masters are dis- 
tinetly defined. They have charge of the courses, and make certain reports to 
the director, concerning the conduct and proficiency of their pupils, and to him 
they must give previous notice of intended absence. Failure to give such no- 
tice, and absence not approved by the administrative commission, are punished 
by the retention of a part of their salary. They make also an annual report to 
the commission, concerning the proficiency of their scholars. 

The repeaters assist in the recitations, taking upon themselves the more me- 
chanical and laborious part of the business of it, and give additional instruction, 
as the instructors with whom they are connected may require. Their assistants 
are chosen from among the prize graduates of the school. 

It is desired to connect, as far as possible, the same instruction with the same 
pupils throughout the two years. 

The students of mathematics are divided into six sections, each of which has 
a professor, assistant professor, or teacher. 

There is a professor or assistant professor of chemistry for each year of the 
course. There is also a repeater for this branch, who has the oversight of the 
manipulations, and is assisted by a préparateur and two assistant repeaters. 

The professors of chemistry are responsible for the apparatus and chemicals, 
although the préparateur has the immediate charge of them. 


DISCIPLINE OF PUPILS. 

The pupils are required to-be regularly present, to be punctual, and to pre- 
serve perfect silence during school hours. The following punishments may be 
inflicted :— 

Increase of work; the lowest place in the class;_ the ordinary retention ; 
retention upon bread and water; expulsion. 

Expulsion is inflicted by the administrative commission alone, and then only 
after eight days’ notice to the family of the offender. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of study extends over two years, and includes the following 
branches :— 















. 
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1, Mathematics, embracing arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, de- 
scriptive geometry, physics and mechanics. 2. Drawing applied to the indus- 
trial arts. 3. Morals. 4. Grammar and writing. 5. Manual labor. 6. Chem- 
istry. 7%. Fabrication of goods. 8. Practical carving. 

The branches 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, are studied by all; 6, 7, 8 are special courses, 
pursued by only a part of the pupils. The seventh course (fabrication of goods) 
includes a weaving-school, and an advanced chemical class. 

During the course of chemistry, the principles of optics involved in the art 
of dyeing are taught. To answer practical demands, there are workshops con- 
nected with the school, where are practiced: turning, carpentry, working in 
metals, working with the point, (Ja mise au point,) carving soft stone and wood, 
and modeling in plaster. 

This course is extensive, but it is carried through successfully by the econ- 
omy of time secured by the method hereafter detailed. 

The academical year commences November 3d, and closes the day after the 
distribution of prizes. There is a vacation of eleven days at Easter. During 
these vacations instruction is given to such as desire it, to fit them for entering 
or pursuing the studies of the school. ’ 

The sessions in term-time begin at fifteen minutes to six in the morning, and 
last until seven o’clock in the afternoon, the weariness of such a long session 
being relieved by practice in the workshop. 

The hours which in other schools are commonly devoted to recreation, and 
Thursdays, (generally kept as holidays,) are dedicated to manipulations in the 
workshops. 

We present a table of recitations :— 

Morning.—Chemistry, 6.45 to 8.15. 

Drawing, 8.30 to 10.15. 
Mathematics, 10.30 to 12.05. 

Aflernoon.—Fabrication of goods, 2.30 to 4. 

Morals, 3 to 4. 

Writing, 3 to 4. 

Grammar, 3 to 4. 

Mathematics, 4.15 to 5.30. 

Repetitions on theory of manufactures, 5.30 to 1. 
Practical carving, modeling, and molding, 5.30 to 7. 


In the workshops, Ist division, 12.5 to 1.10. 
=? 1.10 to 2.05, 


°° 2.05 to 3. 
Chemical manipulations, Thursdays, 6.45 to 10. 
Work in the workshops, « 10 to 1.45. 


All apparatus required for the studies and recitations is furnished by the in- 
structors to certain pupils called heads of divisions, (chefs de brigade,) and is, 
after it has been used, collected by them, and locked away. 

Pupils: not able to keep up with the class (retardatatres) are formed into a 
separate class by themselves with a more confined range of studies. 

It is intended that the pupils shall prepare a part of their lessons at home. 


COURSE FOR ADULTS. 
The course for adults is held during the evening, after the hours of work, from 
November 10th until March 20th. All adults are admitted, and the attendance 
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is very satisfactory. Provision is made in them for those whose education has 
been neglected, and that past graduates of the school may inerease their stock 
of knowledge without neglecting their daily occupations. The course is prac- 
tical, and has reference to the trades practiced by the auditors. 


METHOD OF TEACHING. 

The method of teaching adopted at La Martiniére was devised by M. Taba- 
feau, a workman of Lyons. Its fundamental principle is concerted action 
carried to its farthest -extent, in listening, in questions, in answers, and in 
work, while above all the attertion is incessantly stimulated. It is so carried 
out that, since all is done collectively and individually, even to the oral ques- 
tions and the written answers, the whole lesson is directed at once to each and 
all. Inattention is rendered almost impossible by the liability of each one to 
be suddenly called upon. : 

The recitations are conducted upon a plan which, in exactness and rapidity, 
resembles that of a military drill. Let us detail this plan. 

The recitation room is furnished with tables on each side of a central aisle. 
Each table will accommodate seven pupils, and the places at each are num- 
bered from the aisle toward the wall, from one to seven. Now, considering the 
pupils to form ranges parallel to the aisle, the row nearest the aisle is called 
Tange one, the next range two, the next range three. Again, the fourth range 
from the aisle is called range one, the fifth from the aisle range two, and the 
sixth range three. The seventh place from the aisle, or last range, is again 
called range one. All the pupils in the places called range one are considered 
to belong to the first series; all in the places called range two to the second 
series, and in range three to the third series, The object of this arrangement 
is that no two pupils of the same series shall sit béside each other and copy 
from each other’s slates, for a written question or an example is given to a 
whole series at once. 





Series. Series. 
12/3) 211/31311 212/8/213/811 
Pupils. : Pupils. 
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Each place at the tables is provided with a large slate for performing opera- 
tions, and a little hook which can be seen from the professor’s desk. 

Let us now suppose the class assembled. At each table is a pupil called the 
head of the division, (chef de brigade.) The professor gives the word of com- 
mand, “Slates!” upon which the heads of the divisions come forward to his 
desk and take each a box containing seven small slates, and returning hang one 
upon each hook before a scholar. These boxes, be it remarked, lie, when on 
the teacher’s desk, in pigeon holes, each of which corresponds to a particular 
table. All being ready, the professor says, “ First series!” and puts a question, 
and immediately “Second series—third series!” giving a question toeach. The 
question is generally the same, but modified somewhat in its terms, so that the 
answer in each series shall be different, the professor possessing a table of ques- 
tions prepared for this purpose. The whole three series now prepare the 
answer, or if it be the problem, the solution. When the answer or solution is 
ready, it is written by each upon his small slate, which is then hung upon the 
hook, and when all the hooks are filled, the order is given, the heads of the 
divisions collect the slates of the whole class, replace them in the boxes, and 
put the boxes in their places before the professors. They carry back another 
set of small slates, and the process is repeated. 

While the second set of questions is being answered, the professor has time 
to examine the slates first brought back, the process being the more rapid, since 
all the slates from the same series should present the same response, and the 
professor is provided with a complete set of answers. 

After the second set of small slates is returned, questions are put upon the 
first set. Then another set is distributed, and the same process is again repeated. 

For oral answers, the pupils are numbered at each table, and, when a ques- 
tion is put, the professor says, “ third, fifth,” &c., meaning the fifth at the third 
table, &c., rapidly calling on one after another to complete, explain, or correct. 
So the pupils’ attention is kept constantly on the stretch, and great attention is 
paid that no time shall be lost. All is executed with the precision of a military 
drill. For instance, if an operation is to be performed on slates, the cry, 
“slates!” (like “attention!”) brings the right hand of every pupil fo the handle 
of his slate, then at two quick raps, which follow, the slate is placed in position 
for work. 

The system just detailed is applied, as far as circumstances allow, to all the 
branches taught. 


INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


The method adopted at La Martiniére to teach drawing is quite peculiar. It 
is considered by the devisers that the usual plan of copying from prints delays 
rather than advances the pupil, inasmuch as he is never required to exercise his 
mind in the study of perspective. .Therefore the scholar begins immediately to 
draw from a model. He is taught to consider his model as an assemblage of 
geometrical figures, cones, cylinders, etc., and starting from this he is soon able 
to draw a machine at least, since in this the whole arrangement is mathematical. 

For four or five months he draws upon a slate, then upon paper; and within 
the same year is exercised in making plans, sections, and elevations of ma- 
chinery. During the first year he uses no rule, square or compass, having only 
the eye for guide, During the second year he sketches and draws from mem- 
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ory, and designs machinery, availing himself of the various instruments used 
by draughtsmen. The course is finished by washing in a perspective drawing 
of some machine, and by a composition upon some given subject of perspective. 

The room in which the exercise is carried on presents a peculiar aspect. Tle 
students are gathered in groups of twenty-five about models or machines, raised 
on a pedestal, each student sitting astride on a peculiar seat, with a board be- 
fore him, which is provided with various appurtenances serving to elevate it, 
depress it, or to otherwise change its position. 

The method has proved very successful, and the system of drawing from the 
model at first has not disappointed its devisers. 


INSTRUCTION IN MORALS. 


As only day-scholars are received at this school, the opportunities for moral 
instruction are somewhat limited. But considering that in the poor families to 
which the pupils generally belong, there is little time for that home influence 
which is the chief reliance in the moral education of youth, and that it is the 
aim of the school not merely to make good workmen but good citizens for the 
State, it was determined to establish such a course. 

It was thought that an ecclesiastic, kind, intelligent, and well-informed, and 
moreover one possessing a fondness for children, would be the best person to 
fulfil all the requirements of the position. 

An hour a day is assigned to morals, and the course is conducted in a familiar 
manner. The subjects are: our duties towards God, society, and self; moral- 
ity, good, evil, reason, society, and the conduct of our internal self, a course 
more complete probably than is given in any other school not distinctively reli- 
gious 

THE APPARATUS. 

The school is well provided with apparatus, and possesses a collection of ma- 
chines and models. For the chemical course, there is for every trio of scholars 
a set of reagents, a spirit-lamp, and a gas-trough. 

The collection of apparatus illustrating geometry and mechanics is very com- 
plete. To the students of geometry are furnished little boxes of wood serving 
as horizontal planes of projection, on which are constructed, by needles, all the 
geometrical figures which can be represented by straight lines. There is a large 
collection of models of machinery, capable of performing their proper move- 
ments, 

For the drawing classes are provided models and a peculiar apparatus illus- 
trating perspective, consisting of geometrical figures constructed of iron wire, 
representing the various changes undergone by them in accordance with that 
law of optics. r 

This list is completed by a collection of drawings upon pasteboard, on a large 
scale, of the various objects required to illustrate the courses. 

The museum containing this collection of apparatus is open to the general 
public twice a week, and members of the corps of instructors are present to 
give explanations. 


PRIZES AND STIPENDS. 


There is an annual distribution of prizes in each department of the school, 
given after an examination conducted by juries consisting of eminent gentlemen 
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not connected with the school, who are selected by the administrative commis- 
gion. The prizes consist of medals bearing the effigy of the founder, of books, 
and tools. The medals for the pupils of the second year are of silver; for those 
of the second year, of bronze. Besides, bronze medals are given to all pupils 
of the second year who have received honorable mention. In awarding the 
prizes the rank obtained by the pupil during the year counts as a third. 

Diplomas are issued, and good places are found for those pupils who have 
especially distinguished themselves. 

As assistance are classed certain moneys given to the poor families of worthy 
pupils, these sums being large enough to be of material help. In this last form 
of award, attention has been paid to the moral effect upon the pupil of becom- 
ing so early a benefactor to his family. 


SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL. 

We will conclude this short sketch with an abstract of the general instruc- 
tions given to the professors. 

They are to vary the subject as much as is possible, both to show the con- 
nection that exists between the sciences, and to give rest to the mind by the 
change from one subject to another. All the faculties ought to be harmoni- 
ously cultivated. All is connection and ramification in these studies, and it is 
from comparing them that we derive results useful to humanity. Useless de- 
tails, not leading to some essential or practical result, should be withheld. 
Abstract ideas should be, so far as possible, replaced by the concrete. Abstract 
ideas should be presented only so far as is necessary to perfect the demonstra- 
tion of the logical connection of the argument. 

So far as possible, appeal is to be made to the senses, for what we have seen 
with the bodily eye remains by us the longest of all. Show as soon as possible 
the practical application of a truth. It is by this last plan that we refresh the 
mind of the pupil, and that the students at this school are enabled to bear so 
long a session as ten hours without fatigue. 

Teach that only which the intelligent workman is not likely to forget. It is 
a mistake to load these young minds with too much purely scientific detail, 
which is sure to be sooner or later forgotten. It is not impossible to impress 
the highest truths of science upon minds not familiarized with her. It is here 
that the toil of the professor must supplement what is lacking in the pupil. 
There is no food which is not suitable for the mind, if both mind and mental 
food are fitly prepared for each other. It is the difficulty of this double prepa- 
ration that is to be overcome by talent and method. 

Such is the scheme of La Martiniére. "Whatever be the results as to much 
of the scientific matter taught there, whether the pupil remember or forget it, 
it is certain that he will carry away habits of order, of method, and of study, a 
taste for work, a correctness of reasoning, much technical knowledge, and a 
sufficient initiation into manual labor, all which will profit him much in what- 
ever he may do. 

Mr. Samuelson, in his Letter on Technical Education Abroad, while expressing 
doubts of the great superiority of the Methode Tabareau, remarks: ‘‘This school 
imparts to boys twelve to thirteen years of age, in the course of two years, a 
wide range of scientific knowledge. The arrangements which I saw for teach- 
ing drawing from models, the laboratories, and the models in wood of machinery 
produced by the pupils in the workshops, were really admirable,” 
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Since the foregoing account of the La Martiniére School was drawn up from 
a pamphiet history of the same, .we have read the evidence of M. Girardin, to 
the Commission on Technical Instruction, which is very favorable in the esti+ 
mate of the methods and results of this school. 

The majority of the pupils of La Martiniére succeed in the careets in life 
which they select. Tliere are in the town of Lyons a large number of skilled 
artisans who have sat on the benches of the school; the principal dyers are old 
pupils of the school, and to them is due the increased prosperity of the trade 
of the town by the remarkable discovery of the new and fashionable colors. 
The Polytechnic School has‘also received many of the pupils, and it is'to their 
first success in La Martiniére that they owe the brilliant position <aey have ob+ 
tained, the just recompense of their assiduity. 

The method of teaching descriptive geometry is thus described :—“ Each 
pupil is furnished with a small tin box about eight inches long, four inches 
broad, and three-fourths of ah inch deep. This is filled with yellow wax, so 
prepared as not to turn too hard. This represents to the pupil the horizontal 
plane of projection. The edge opposite to him is the ground line, and he cat 
imagine to himself the plane of elevation passing through this ground line. 
Small strips of iron wire represent lines in spaée, the projections on the hori+ 
zontal plane by laying them on the box, and those on the plane of elevation by 
fixing them on the edge which represents the ground line. The movement of 
these strips on the wax is effected by direction of the teacher, and the pupil is 
enabled easily to understand a diagram in descriptive geometry.” 

M. Girardin is director of the Central School at Lyons, which was estab- 
lished by an association, to be a complement to La Martiniére—but for paying 
scholars in reference to the industries of Lyons. Drawing, from models and ih 
projections; chemistry, with the greatest facilities of manipulations ; mechanics, 
from models and parts of machines constructed by the pupils in the workshops; 
visits once a week to certain manufactories, from which figured sketches must 
be brought back to the school—are among the technical subjects and methods 
of this school. There are twelve professors, who are paid according to the 
hours devoted. 
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SCHOOLS FOR WATCHMAKING. 

A few years ago the watch and clock trade of France, which had been very 
flourishing, was greatly depressed by the superior article in taste and nicety of 
mechanism produced in Switzerland. To enable the workmen in the large fac- 
tories, and the fabricators of detached pieces working in their own houses all 
through certain districts of France, to perfect their taste and skill, individuals, 
municipal authorities and the State encouraged in the primary schools instruc- 
tion in drawing; opened cabinets of finished watches, movements, and detached 
pieces, for public inspection and private examination and study; offered prizes 
for the most finished as well as the cheapest specimens of workmanship; and 
instituted special schools for practical instruction in all the details of design and 
construction in this domain of art. The school at Morteau, in the department 
of Doubs, established in 1836, and another at Besangon, founded a few years 
later, were both aided by the departmental council, and the latter, by an annual 
grant of 16,000 francs. In consequence of these encouragements, the Besancon 
trade in the article of watches, gold and silver, has rapidly increased. In 1846, - 
the total make was under 45,000, and in 1865 it was over 300,000—an increase 
due to the superior article brought into the markets of Paris. 


SCHOOL AT BESANCON. 


The school at Besangon is one of the best of its kind in Europe. The in- 
struction is both theoretical and practical—general and technical. The full 
course.extends through three years. The candidate must be fourteen years old, 
and have had a good primary school education, and must pass an examination 
as to his general intelligence and aptitudes. 

The general course embraces the French language, ornamental penmanship 


and drawing, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and physics. The special and tech- 
nical instruction covers all the requirements of manufacturers, finishers, and 
repairers. The ptactice is had in workshops, where the successive steps, of 
rough-casting pinions, making dials, and finishing various kinds of escapements, 
jeweling, and all accessory and finishing operations of putting together, casing, 
and regulating, are systematically taken. 

Through this and other schools, a class of accomplished and skilled manu- 
facturers and foremen have been educated, and a large number of intelligent 
and trained workmen have been scattered all through the department of Doubs, 
which enables its watch manufacturers to compete for a large share of the trade 
of the world. 


SCHOOL AT CLUSES. 


In 1863, another school was established at Cluses, in the arrondissement of 
Bonneville, on the road from Geneva to Chamounix, towatds which both the 
department of Savoy and the government gives pecuniary aid and supervision. 


The object of the school is:— 

1st. To train workmen for the manufacture of the different parts of watches. 

2d. To procure the necessary instruction for those who are destined to be 
repairers, or makers of watches. 

The school is administered by a director, with the concurrence of 4 council of 
administration. The director is nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, &c., 
and chosen from among persons well acquainted with the various branches of 
the art of watchmaking. His salaty is fixed by the Minister. 

“ The council of administration consists of the prefect, who presides; the 
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sotls-prefet, who acts as vice-president; the director of the school; a member 
of the council-general of the department, the mayor of Cluses, and two of the 
principal watchmakers of the arrondissement. 

The council receives once a year from the director of the school a report of 
the management, and gives its opinion as to this management ; it determines, 
on. the proposal of the director, the division, the hours, and the programmes of 
the lessons and exercises; it regulates all matters concerning discipline, and 
improvements to be introduced ; and takes particular care that the instruction 
retain its practical character. 

The instruction given in the school is gratuitous, and is both theoretical and 


ctical. 

P'The practical instruction comprises all the methods and operations suited to 
give to the pupils the manual dexterity necessary for one, or for several of the 
ial parts of watchmaking. 

The theoretical instruction comprises the elements of arithmetic, of geometry, 
and of mechanics. The pupils are besides practiced in making drawings of the 
various detached parts of a watch, and of the tools used in watchmaking. 

The normal duration of the instruction is two years, and in no case can a 
pupil be allowed to remain more than three years in the school. 

The staff of teachers consists of a master, intrusted with the theoretical in- 
struction, and of heads of workshops, (chefs d'atelier.) 

These teachers are all appointed by the prefect, but proposed by the director. 
Their salaries are fixed by the Minister, who also regulates the number of pupils 
to be admitted each year. ‘ 

Candidates must be twelve years of age, and must produce :— 

1. A testimonial of good conduct. 

2. Must prove by. examination that they have a knowledge of reading, 
iti pt sty and the first four rules of arithmetic. 

3. Must produce a certificate of vaccination. 

They must, on entering the school, be provided with a certain number of 
tools, and must deposit a sum of twenty-five francs as a guarantee for any 
losses or deteriorations caused by their fault. 

‘ The pupils are distributed among the different workshops in the school, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the director. The proceeds of the work done in 
the workshops belong to the State. 

The pupils are all day-scholars, and are placed by their parents in families 
} eoger nd the commune of Cluses, and approved by the administration of — 
the schoo 

The administration may, however, at the request of the parents, or for mo- 
tives of its own, undertake to place the children. In these cases the parents 
must pay in advance every three months a sum of which the maximum must 
not exceed six hundred francs a year. ; 

A certain number of places in the school are reserved temporarily for jour- 
neymen watchmakers who wish to perfect themselves in the fabrication of one 
part or of several parts of the watch works. 

Grants (within the limits prescribed annually in the budget) may be made to 
pupils whose families are in straitened circumstances, and who have merited 
such aid by their industry and their good conduct. These grants shall be ap- 
plied to the expenses of their board and lodging, and similar assistance may 
be afforded to the journeymen admitted temporarily into the school. 

The pupils are subject to the supervision of the administrative authorities of 
the school, not only within its walls, but also when out of doors, or with the 

. families with whom they live. 

General examinations take place at the end of each year, in the presence of 
the director and of several members of the administration. At the conclusion 
of the examination, places according to merit and conduct are assigned to the 


pupils. 

Certificates of study are given to pupils of the second year who are judged 
worthy of receiving them. These certificates indicate the degree of ability 
attained by the pupil as a watchmaker, with mention of the special part of the 
watch to which he has particularly devoted himself during his stay in the school. 
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LACE AND RIBBON-FABRIC SCHOOLS. 

To extend and perfect the elegant and difficult handicraft fabric of lace- 
work, a school of design, as well as a practical school for acquiring taste and 
dexterity in all the manipulations of twisting the thread, pricking the patterns, 
and working from the designs, exists at Dieppe. Numerous schools exist in 
different towns of France, (St. Etienne, Lyons, &c.,) where the trade in ribbons 
is largely carried on, for training not only designers of patterns, but artistic 
workmen in the chemistry of colors and all the details of weaving this fabric. 


WEAVING SCHOOL AT MULHOUSE. 


The weaving school at Mulhouse was established in June, 1861, when the 
treaty of commerce with England was concluded which inaugurated a new 


tariff legislation and a closer competition between French and foreign industry. — 


Under the lead of the Chamber of Commerce, whose members were impressed 
with the great services which such a school would render to young men, who 
could study the general theory of weaving and its various applications, the In- 
dustrial Society and other citizens of Mulhouse subscribed the sum of 40,000 
francs to inaugurate the enterprise in a hired hall, and continue the school for 
at least three years. After that period of successful operation, the school was 
incorporated and became proprietor of a large building constructed especially 
for its use, and provided with all needful material, fliers, warping-mills, dress- 
ing machinery, and power-looms with one to six shuttles, and a steam-engine. 

The school has two divisions—a theoretical and practical. The pupils of the 
first division decompose all the various kinds of tissues, whatever the design, 
and arrange them anew upon the cards. They are also taught free-hand draw- 
ing and design, building and machine drawing, commercial arithmetic and book- 
keeping. The second division are trained in all the manual labor of construc- 
tion, repairing, adjusting, and keeping in order the various machines; the 
manner of handling the threads, setting in motion, and all the details of prepa- 
ration and operating, under the direction and supervision of master-workmen. 
After a satisfactory examination, and trial-lessons, before experts, a certificate 
of capacity and skill for positions of directors, masters and weavers is given, 
which is a sure passport to employment at home and abroad. 


COTTON-SPINNING SCHOOL. 

The spinning-school at Mulhouse was established in 1864, under the auspices 
of the Industrial Society. A capital of some 30,000 francs was realized by 
subscription, payable in three annual instalments, which maintained the school 
for three years, when it became self-supporting. It aims to train not only di- 
rectors but master-workmen, who in addition to technical knowledge, may have 
correct ideas of industrial economy. The plan embraces a building composed 
of a hall for an industrial museum of designs and models of alt machines used 
in spinning, and specimens of material; three rooms fitted up with from four to 
five thousand spindles each, for fine, ordinary, and rough work; a separate hall 
in which to set up new machines sent by constructors for trial, and to give to 
all its pupils instruction in drawing and design, as well as in the practical and 
theoretical working of the cotton mills, including a thorough knowledge of 
cotton culture, the conditions which determine the price of this staple, and a 
system of industrial book-keeping. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE CREUZOT ESTABLISHMENT. 
Qne of the most remarkable features of the Paris Industrial Exhibition of 
1867 was the display of the products of the vast mechanical workshops of 
Messrs. Schneider & Co., at Creuzot, situated in the Blanzy coal basin, about 
thirty miles west of Chalons-sur-Saone. The existence of this coal field, and 
of a deposit of odlitic ironstone extending over a vast district, led to the orig- 
inal establishment of Creuzot. The works were founded in 1781, and dragged 
on a precarious existence until they were purchased by Henry Schneider in 
1836, after having been abandoned for several years. When they passed into 
his hands, 60,000 tons of coal were raised and 4,000 tons of iron produced 
annually. The wonderful change which has been wrought in this district, not 
only in the productive capacity of the mines, but in the intellectual, moral, and 
_ economical character of the population, is thus described by B. Samuelson, 
Esq., M. P., in his “ Letter on Technical Education,” addressed to the Commis- 
sioners on the subject, and printed by order of the House of Commons. 


The.works now cover 300 acres; the workshops and fo 50 acres; and 
the mines yield annually 250,000 tons of coal and 300,000 of iron ore; 300,000 
tons of coal and about 120,000 tons of ore are purchased. The iron-works pro- 
duce more than 100,000 tons of iron, besides machinery, locomotive and marine, 
iron bridges and viaducts, and even iron gunboats and river steamers, of an 
average yearly value of £600,000. The pay-sheets return 9,950 work-people, 
and wages amounting to £370,000 per annum; and the steam-engines are 
equal to a duty of nearly 10,000 horse-power. These marvelous works have 
therefore been virtually created in thirty years, and in fact, the well-built, well- 
paved town of Creuzot, with its churches, its schools, its markets, its gas and 
water-works, and its handsome public walks, inhabited by nearly 24,000 well- 
fed and decently-clad people, has taken the place of the wretched pit village of 
2,700 inhabitants in 1836, There is no overcrowding, the space in the dwell'ng 
houses averaging 1,100 cubic feet per head of the population. Notwithstanding 
his public duties, Monsieur Schneider retains the chief direction of the works. 
During the session of the Chamber, the immediate management on the spot is 
in the hands of his son, but in the recess he resides at Creuzot. After having 
conducted me for several hours through these vast works, Monsieur Schneider 
returned to his office to complete and dispatch his correspondence, and debate 
the most minute economical points, items of cost, and rates of carriage with the 
heads of Gopartncats, | showing -un as he expressed it, “ industriel jusqu’au 
bout des ongles.” 

To describe the ws in detail whose carry me beyond the limits of this 
report. I saw no new mechanical contrivances ; the best English designs were 
followed ; but no oqmianoce for producing perfect work, or for economizing the 
cost of production, ha ve been omitted; and the new forge, contained under a 
single roof 1,300 feet in length and 310 feet in breadth, on ye unequaled 
in the world. A very large proportion of the personnel in this 
great establishment was hom and has been ipod on 4 on the spot, Sand noe possi- 
bility of thus forming highly-skilled workmen, competent engineers, and ac- 
countants, is due in a great measure to a system of education, dating as far back 
as 1841, which, it is modestly styled elementary, is far more advanced 
and “special” than the term implies. The course, not necessarily followed by 
all, but open to all of sufficient capacity, extends over nine years, and includes 
advanced instruction in French literature, history, geography, natural philos- 
ophy, the chemistry of ~~ algebra, geometry, mechanical and free-hand 
drawing, and modeling. The more promising boys are sent to the 
and higher technical schools, and many a Creuzot laborer’s son may be foun 
who, oa passed through the Ecole des Arts et Métiers at Aix, has 
to fill'a responsible poder in the technical management. The other boys are 
drafted from. the school into the. works, and placed there strictly according 
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the capacity which they have shown at school; some as simple workmen, 
others as accountants or as draughtsmen. Education is not compulsory, but no 
Creuzot boy is admitted into the works who can not read and write, and none 
m turned out of the school for misbehavior. No doubt many of the 

grow up, unlearn much of what they have acquired; it is not in 

i most strenuous efforts in favor of education can be ex- 

to bear truit, but a that they are not illusory as to the mass may 

found in the that w! amongst those employed at Creuzot, but com- 
ing from the villages or @. distance, 31 per cent, of the conscripts, on the: 
illiterate, only 9 per cent. of those born or 

to read and write. There are adult 

tt elementary instruction than as a help to 

beyond that of the gchool. They are held 

and include, at the outset, reading, writing, 

, chemistry, geography, history, linear 

wing, and music. t of late years, six of the heads of de- 

partments, pupils of the Ecole des Arts et Métiers, have been appointed to 
teach special classes, bearjng directly on the occupations of the workmen, and 
including, as one of the most important, a complete course of machine-drawing. 
the proportion. of adult pupils here, as elsewhere, is small, 5 per cent. 

of the whole number of workmen, the result is that Monsieur Schneider, in 
walking through the sheds, where several pairs of marine engines were being 
erected, was able to inform me that there was not a man amongst the mechanics 
employed in that department who could not make an accurate drawing of the 
work in which be was engaged. What this signifies and is worth, a mechanie 
alone can fully appreciate. Of the 268 superior engineers, managers, book- 
keepers, &c., 127, or nearly one-half, were educated at Creuzot; 5 were pupils of 
the Ecole Centrale; 5 of the Imperial Mining School; 20 of the three es 
des Arts et Métiers; 2 of the Ecole la Martiniére at Lyons; 104 of various 
schools. Most of the latter, however, were of middle age, and entered Creuzot 
when its present system was in process of creation. The schools, which were 
opened in 1841 with 91 children, contained 4,065 in 1866, of whom 2,219 were 
boys; the entire number of children in Creuzot between the ages of 5 and 15 
being 4,638 at the same. period. There are 11 schoolmasters, under a chief 
director, in the boys’ schools; and the girls are taught by 11 “sceurs.” The 
school-fees are 7d. per month for the children of persons employed in the works, 
and 14d. for those of strangers, Wages, though they have increased one-half 
during the last twenty years, are still low compared with those to which we are 
They amount, on the average of the entire establishment, to 2s. 

10d. per day, including the unskilled laborers and boys. The ayerage wages of 
those employed at the mines and coal-pits are 2s, 8d.; at the forges, 3s.; at the 
blast-furnaces, 2s. 3d.; and in the workshops, 2s. 9d.; but the more highly- 
skilled mechanics will earn as much as 6s. 6d., and the puddlers from 6s. to 9s. 
Gd. per day. The lowest wages of the latter, according to the pay-sheet ex- 
hibited at the forge at the time of my visit, were 5s. 6d., and it is worthy of 
observation that whilst in nearly every department the working staff is recruited 
among the children of the work-people, they are averse to the rude task of the 
puddling furnaces, in spite of the attraction of high pay; so that in this branch 
the labor is imported generally from the euaprening Vilegen boys being taken 
into the forge at the ages of 16 and 17, when their es are approaching ma- 
turity. But the tendency of modern improvements is to substitute mechanical 
and chemical processes for such work as that of puddling; and it will probably 
not be long before it is superseded. Meanwhile the employment of children of 
tender years during the night is almost entirely dispensed with. Girls under 
17 are never admitted; women do not work below the surface as they doin 
Belgium; and the few females in the works, only 4 per cent. of the whole, are 
employed in the light day-work of dressing ores and similar occupations. Boys 
ever enter the works before 14. Every person is paid immediately by 

the proprietors, and nearly all by the piece or the ton, The ruinone seatene of. 
contracts with middlemen, pursued in our iron-works, is unknown. ere are 
no “ butties,” no forge contractors earning their £2 per day, no “underhands” 
paid by puddiers; the humble laborer comes into personal contact with the 
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managers, and his work is by men of education and paid for accord- 
ing to its relative value. bles showing the actual daily earnings of every 
man are in the workshops of the several departments, so as to be 
open to the i and to stimulate the emulation of all. 

In reference to the moral condition of the tion, I will simply state that 
during fifteen years, the entire number of felonies in the town of Creuzot 
was 23; but of these, only 9 would have been felonies os to our law. 
The number of misdemeanors was about 40 annually; but many of these would 
not have constituted breaches of the law with us; amongst others I may men- 
tion simple bankruptcy, maiming to escape military service, and abusive lan- 

ge. I was told that three policemen form the entire preventive force. 
runkenness is rare. I certainly did not observe a single case during my visit. 
That the people are frugal a’ from the amount of their savings: £97,500 
deposited by 540 persons employed in the works; £212,000 the value of free- 
hold yoy # Creuzot belonging to those so employed; £130,000 of the 
same belonging to those formerly employed ; £94,000 belonging to strangers. 


SCHOOL FOR PRINTED STUFFS AT ROUEN. 

The Art School of Rouen was instituted in 1742, to aid in perfecting a local 
industry, and has since been continued in the interest of one of the staple man- 
ufactures of the town, Jndiennerie, or printed stuff, such as chintz. 

It has a two-fold character: the classes for general art instruction, as the ele- 
mentary, the antique, the living model class, and the class for [Jndienne, are 
held in the afternoon between 12 and 5; and the practical classes for workmen, 
in geometry, machinery, and construction, between 8 and 10 in the evening. 


SCHOOL FOR THE SILK MANUFACTURE AT LYONS. 

The School of the Fine Arts at Lyons was established with a view to ad- 
vance the silk manufacture, by training designers and artists in flower painting 
and grouping, and in color ornamentation generally.. This object is not lost 
sight of, although this has ceased to be a leading object of the Academy. 


WEAVING SCHOOL AT MULHOUSE. 

The weaving school at Mulhouse teaches the general theory of weaving, and 
its application to all the various branches of the art. It is under the patronage 
of a local society of industry, and is governed by a managing committee. 

It is open eight hours daily, with the exception of Sundays and legal 
holidays. There is also a special course of two hours every day for journey- 
men. The course is theoretical and practical; the theoretical part including the 
study and the analysis of the structures of fabrics, with especial reference to 
the wants of the district, drawing patterns and plans of machines, estimating 
the cost of material and finished goods, bookkeeping, &c. The practical part 
consists of the mounting, arranging, adjusting, repairing and keeping the 
machines in good order, including the steam apparatus, besides going through 
all the processes, including preparatory operations. All the instruction is given 
to each pupil separately, and in the practical part by skilled workmen. 

There is an examination at the close of the course, and certificates are given 
to those who have deserved them by industry and good conduct. 

The fees are three hundred francs each for the practical and theoretical 
courses, and twenty-five francs monthly for the special course. 

The school is fitted up as a manufactory, provided with steam-power, repair 
shops, and all varieties of machines and models, and provision is made for 
trying experiments with new machines or new processes, 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


IN THE FINE ARTS, AND IN DRAWING. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Tux Imperial Schools of the Fine Arts in France originated in 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, which was founded by 
royal decree, January 20, 1648, on the application of LeBrun, 
Sanagin, Corneille and others, and incorporated by letters-patent in 
1655, and endowed with an annual grant of four thousand livres in 
1663, through the influence of Colbert. The corporation originally 
consisted of a protector, (the first was Cardinal Mazarin,) a director, 
a chancellor, four rectors, four assistant rectors, a treasurer, four 
professors, (one of whom was professor of anatomy, and another of 
geometry,) a historiographer, secretary, and two ushers. 

Every day for two hours in the afternoon, the painters held a 
public assembly, to which young artists under certain regulations 
resorted to design and paint, and the sculptors to model. There 
were twelve professors who had each charge of the school for a 
month. The professor on duty set the copy, subject, or model for 
the month. In one week two models in the sculpture hall were 
set, which was called setting the group. And the paintings and 
models made after the professor’s copies, model, or group, were 
called academic figures, or productions. Two prizes for drawing 
were distributed every quarter among the students, and four others, 
two for painting and two for sculpture, were competed for once a 
year. 

To encourage and form artists still further, Louis XIV, in 1670, 
established at Rome a school or academy of painting and sculp- 
ture, wherein those who gained the annual prize at Paris, were 
entitled to a subsidy from the King to maintain them at Rome for 
three years, in a building provided expressly for their accommoda- 
tion by the academy. 

In 1671, the Royal Academy of Architects was instituted “ the 
same great minister, (who was also the founder of the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, in 1663, and of the Academie des 
Sciences in 1666, which received the royal ratification in 1669.) In 
these academies, variously modified and even suspended and 
abolished, we find the origin and even prototypes of the existing 

82 
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state schools of the fine arts in France, which are now under the 
administration of the Minister of the Imperial Household and the 
Fine Arts. 

The following appropriations were made by the government for 
the art schools in the department of the Minister, in 1867 : 


For the French Imperial Academy at Rome, staff, apparatus, and repair of 
buildings, 167,000 francs. 

For the Imperial and Special School of the Fine Arts, for the same expenses, 
220,000 francs. ; 

For the Imperial Special School of Drawing and Mathematics, for the same 


Por the Toperial Special School of Drawing for young women, for the same 
a 14,000 francs. 

‘or the Imperial School of Fine Arts at Lyons, staff and apparatus, 47,000 
aor the Imperial School of the Fine Arts at Dijon, for the same expenses, 
15,000 francs. 

The Budget for the year 1870 contains the following, among 
other items, in addition to the provision made for the above special 
schools of the fine arts. 

For the decoration of public monuments, 520,000 francs. 

For the purchase of works of art, and casts, 14,000 francs. 

For the annual exhibition of works of art, 24,400 francs. 

For the preservation of ancient historic monuments, 880,000 francs. 
oe works of art, and art ornamentation of public buildings, 1,082,640 
SCHOOLS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

- The Imperial School of Fine Arts at Paris was organized during 
the period of the Republic (Jan. 23, 1803,) and received its present 
constitution by an Imperial decree, bearing date Nov. 13, 1863. 

It is open to French citizens only, the requisites being to 
make their desires known, and to’ prove their French citizenship ; 
they are not to. be under fifteen nor more than twenty-five years of 
age. Foreigners are admitted to the course of study on receiving 
special permission from the Minister, but they are not allowed to 
compete for the grand prize of which we shall speak hereafter. 

The school provides for the study of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and engraving on copper-plate, medals and precious stones, 
three ateliers being occupied by each of the first three classes of 
students, and two by the engravers, one of which is assigned to the 
engravers upon copper-plate, a provision indicating partly the 
relative number of students in each branch, and partly the de- 
gree of importance attached to instruction therein. These ateliers 
are under the charge of artists having the title of Les professeurs 
chefs d’atelier. 

Besides the work done in’ the ateliers, the following courses of 
theoretical study are prescribed under other professors, viz: 
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History of art and xsthetics. 

Anatomy. 

. Perspective. 

Mathematics. 

. Descriptive geometry. 

Geology, physics and elementary chemistrv. 

. Strength and cost of materials, superintendence and accounts. Admin- 
istration et compatibilité, construction et application sur les chantiers. 

8. History and archeology. 

These courses are obligatory, but not equally so upon all. 

All must pursue the courses upon history, esthetics and arche- 
ology. The students of painting, sculpture and engraving are re- 
quired to study in addition, anatomy and perspective. The students 
of architecture can omit the course upon anatomy. 

Besides the professors already mentioned, extraordinary instruc- 
tion upon subjects connected with art is occasionally given by persons 
not connected with the school, on receiving permission. 

Connected with the government of the institution are a secretary, 
an agent comptable, a conservator of models and works of art, and 
a librarian, all nominated by the Minister and placed under the im- 
mediate authority of a director, appointed by imperial decree for a 
period of five years. The director alone has charge of the execu- 
tion of all regulations, corresponds with the administration upon the 
affairs of the school, and controls the funds. 

Besides these officers there is a superior council (conseil supérieur 
@enseignement,) of which the professors having charge of the ate- 
liers can not form a part. It is composed of the superintendent of 
fine arts, who is its president; the director of the administration of 
fine arts, the vice-president, and certain professionals appointed by 
the Minister, namely, two painters, two sculptors, two architects, an 
engraver, and five other members. It performs its functions gratu- 
itously, and one-third of its members retire every year, although 
the retiring members can be immediately reappointed. 

The director receives 8,000 francs yearly. The professors receive 
a salary of 2,400 francs, in addition to which the professors placed 
over the ateliers are provided with studios at the public expense. 


French Academy at Rome. 

The great feature for the encouragement of the study of the fine 
arts is the opportunity of a residence at Rome, (grand prix de 
Rome,) which is open to competition not only to members of the 
school, but to all French citizens between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five. Members of the school can also compete without be- 
ing compelled to study for any specified time, so that no obstacle 
is put in the path of the more energetic and those inclined to make 
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rapid progress. Three examinations are held in the school annu- 
ally, for painting, sculpture and architecture, every two years for 
the engravers upon copper-plate, and every three years for the 
others. After two examinations, the best ten in each class are se- 
Jected for a final examination for the great award, the successful 
aspirant to which is sent to Rome, (grand priz de Rome,) the mode 
and programme of all the examinations being drawn up by the su- 
perior council, This council selects also a list of names of judges 
for each class, which list is presented to the Minister, who chooses 
from it the five juries of award, consisting of nine members for 
each of the three classes, painting, sculpture and architecture, and 
five members for each of the other two classes, the engravers of 
medals and precious stones forming one class. Each jury passes 
judgment upon one class only, the results of both the preliminary 
and the final examinations being laid before it. Hence the result 
can not fail to be more fair than if the decision depended upon one 
examination alone. 

The successful aspirants, one in each class, are now sent to Rome, 
where they are obliged to remain two years, after which they can 
travel two years longer, following their own tastes, but must previ- 
ously notify the administration of their intentions. During these ~ 
years they receive a regular annuity from the government. An 
exception is made however for the fifth class, the engravers of med- 
als and precious stones, who receive this annuity only three years, 
and must remain at Rome for the same length of time as the 
others. 3 

During the stay of the students at the school a regular report of 
their progress is made every three months by the professors placed 
over the ateliers, to the director, who transmits these reports to 
the superior council. If any of the students appear to possess 
unusual talents, they are recommended by the council to the Minis- 
ter as deserving particular encouragement. 

A report of the progress and occupations of the prizemer. is 
made to the Minister every six months by the director of the im- 
perial academy at Rome. 


IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AT LYONS. 


The Art School at Lyons was instituted with especial reference 
to the needs of the industrial arts, and particularly for those who 
are to be employed in designing for the silk-looms of the city. 

The school is placed under the supervision of a director appoint- 
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ed by imperial decree,) whose office is properly only executive. 
His duty is to supervise the work of the professors and the 
scholars, and he is responsible for the archives, models and other 
apparatus belonging to the institution. He is ordered to allow no 
change in the prescribed mode of instruction, this being carried so 
far that he must. prevent the use of any models except those furnish- 
ed and recognized by the school. All infractions of these rules 
must be by him reported to the prefect of the Rhone, he himself 
having no power of punishment over the pupils, beyond fifteen 
days’ suspension. Under his orders are the secretary, the monitor, 
whose care it is to see that all the pupils are present and orderly, 
and the janitors and porters. The professors are not subject to his 
orders, although they are to look to him to supply their places in 
case of their absence. 

The director and professors. form a council of administration, 
presided over by the prefect or his substitate, holding its meetings 
once a month. The secretary is present, but simply as a clerk. 
The most important duty of the council is to decide upon the 
degree of advancement arrived at by the students, in order to 
classify them properly. But their decisions are not valid without 
the signature of the prefect himself. 

The branches taught are the following : 

“ 3. Painting from the living model. 

“ 4. Sculpture and ornament. 

“ 5. Architecture and ornament. 

“ 6. Engraving upon copper-plate, wood, and stone. 

“ 1. Drawing and painting in water-colors.from flowers. 
“ 8. Composition applicable to manufactures, 

“ 9, Course of perspective. 

The third class, and the painting of flowers in oil, are optional. 
But the study of the human figure, being useful in both art and 
manufactures, is required of all. The painting of flowers in water- 
colors is especially directed to the benefit of those who are to be 
engaged in drawing patterns for the manufactories. 

To become a pupil of the school, the applicant must be of. 
French birth, must have completed his twelfth year, and must be 
able to read and write, besides having some elementary knowledge of 
arithmetic, It is also required that he have been vaccinated, unless 
he has had the small-pox. If his parents are not residents of 
Lyons, he must find some citizen to be responsible for him. 

No foreigner or child of foreigners can be admitted, except by 
written permission from the prefect, and until recently such were 
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not allowed to contend for the prizes. If there are more applicants 
than can be admitted, those are preferred who intend to become 
dranghtsmen in the silk manufactories of the city. If the appli- 
cant is somewhat advanced, he is permitted to enter an advanced 
class, but must first execute one or more designs under the eye of 
the professor of the class into which he desires to enter. These 
drawings are presented to the council, which decides upon his peti- 
tion. Before this council are brought such designs executed by the 
newly-admitted members as the professor of the elementary class 
selects for that purpose, and the council decides whether those who 
have drawn them shall be admitted into the schgol; a regulation 
designed to prevent the admission of all not endowed with suffi- 
cient talent to profit by the instraction. 

The academical year begins on the 1st of November and continues 
to the 15th of August, being closed upon Saturdays and certain 
other holidays. The school opens at 9 and closes at 2 until the 
Ist of March, when it opens and closes an hour earlier. Students 
fifteen minutes late are not permitted to enter, but are considered 
absent, as are also those who leave before the school closes, and 
two absences in the same week are — with suspension, unless 
sufficient excuse is given. 

Fifteen days of unnecessary absence may be punished by expul- 
sion. The hours of work are to be passed in silence, and no one is 
allowed to visit a student while in the school, without special per- 
mission from the director. 

There is an annual distribution of prizes, for which every pupil 
is obliged to contest, on pain of expulsion from the school, unless 
excused by the director. The programmes and modes of examina- 
tion are drawn up by the professors of each class and presented to 
the council, being subject to modification by them, after which the 
prefect approves of them and they are posted up in the school. 
The work upon the subjects proposed is now performed in the ordi- 
nary school hours upon paper furnished and signed by the profess- 
ors and director, and no models or sketches relating to the work in 
hand can be brought into the room. Those studying architecture 
are however allowed to work from five in the morning until night 
on the day when their work is to be finished. , 

Work on these is to be finished on the last day of the term, and 
the sketches are to be signed on the back, the signature being well 
covered so that the name can not be read without tearing the paper 
over them. 

A jury of three members for each class decides upon the merits 
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of these sketches and sends in a sealed report to the director, only 
to be opened on the day when the prizes are distributed.  ° 

A singular provision of the law forbids the insertion in this 
report of any theoretical observations upon the methods of teach- 

“ing, the progress of the students, or the fitness of the professors. 
After the distribution of the prizes the successful sketches are ex- 
hibited to the public for two days, and then hung up for a year in 
the school rooms and pass into the archives of the institution. 

We will now enter into a few details upon part of the programme 
of studies already given. 

Five evenings in the week, from November Ist to April 1st, for 
two hours, between six and eight, all the students are required to 
draw from the nude model, a privilege to which the director can 
also admit any one not a member of the school. 

The pose is given to the model by certain professors, each of 
whom decides the position for a month, when he is succeeded by 
another. 

As there is much choice in the places of drawing from the model, 
the best places are given to those students who have taken gold 
medals in the school. The others are assigned by order of merit. 
in an examination held for the especial purpose, in which all con- 
tend, except the elementary class. 

Absence from this session is punished with the same penalties as 
absence from the morning session. ; 

Perspective is taught by a weekly lecture of an hour’s duration, 
from eight to nine in the morning, and by practical exercises from 
eleven to one, of the same day. 

The course is obligatory upon all the students of the elementary 
class, no one being allowed to enter a higher class without a certifi- 
cate from the professor of perspective. Exceptions are sometimes 
made by the council, but even in this case the student is obliged to 
take this course with the lowest class. 

There is an annual prize, for which are entered the portfolio of 
exercises on perspective made during the year, and a design upon a 
given subject, made in two days under the supervision of the pro- 
fessor. 

Descriptive geometry and stereotomy are taught in weekly les- 
sons, between half-past six and half-past nine in the evening, and 
are obligatory upon all the students of architecture. At the end 
of the year the portfolios and a plaster model of a given section of 
stone are entered for a prize. Absence from this eourse and that 
on perspective is punished as in previous cases, 
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Practical geometry is also taught in weekly lessons, between 
eight and nine in the morning, and the pupils are exercised in the 
field in' surveying and in making plans, 

Prizes are given for the best: booke of exercises, and after an oral 
examination all prizes of the school are delivered at the same time. ° 

Besides these courses there is given in the amphitheatre an an- 
nual course of lectures upon comparative anatomy, as applied to the 
fine arts. These lectures, which are open to the public, are given 
twice in the week, between three and four in the afternoon. They 
include a demonstration of the most remarkable anatomical ar- 
rangements of man and the inferior animals, with special reference to 
motion and to the anatomy of expression, and are illustrated by the 
study of living models. The physiological phenomena involved are 
explained. This course is concluded by a profound comparison, in 
regard to form and expression, of the principal productions of the 
fine arts, such as pictures, bas-reliefs, statues, dc. 


ART SCHOOL AT DIJON. 
The Art School at Dijon was instituted for the study of the fine 
arts in general, aud without regard to any particular practical end. 
Tt is open five days in the week, from November 1 to August 15. 
Its curriculum presents the following annual courses : 
e 1. ing from prints. 

2. a u baw-relief 

ee, “ the nude and models. - 

4. Painting. 

5. Seulpture. 

6. Architecture. 

%. Perspective. 


Lessons upon perspective are given by the professors of architec- 
ture, and all the pupils are obliged to attend them. During the 
months of May and June they are discontinued, and their places 
are supplied by lessons upon anatomy, in connection with design, 
given by some one of the physicians of the city. 

Partienlat attention is given to rendering the pupils familiar with 
the use.of the stump, chalk, and drawing in sepia, 

As in the other art-schools there are annual prizes to contend for, 
which is howeyer optional with the students. 

Prizes are given for excellence in the following branches, among 
others : ‘historical and genre composition, copying prints, drawing 
heads, designing omaments, and copying architectural designs. 
The prizes consist of two medals in each class and are adjudged bv 
artists and amateurs, invited by the director for that purpose. 
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INSTRUCTION IN ARCHITECTURE. 

The education of architects, during the middle ages, was left to 
the guilds, into which the aspirant entered as an apprentice, gradu- 
_ ally working his way up to the position of master-builder, for the 
two positions of designer and master-builder were not then divided. 
But in course of time the guilds, never purely industrial onganiza- 
tions, became more and more inefficient, and influenced by politics 
and religion, and it was with the intention of providing elsewhere 
an education for architects, now becoming a distinct body, that the 
Academy of Architecture was incorporated in 1671, at the sug- 
gestion and efforts of the great Colbert. After various vicissitudes 
in the revolutionary period, it was reorganized on its present basis 

as a separate section in the Academy of the Fine Arts in 1816. 


Section of Architecture. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL. Szcrion: of the Special School of Fine Arts at Paris 
comprises two divisions. To obtain admission to this section, it is necessary to 
pass an examination, which is held twice during the year. After admission, 
the pupil can, at will, pursue the whole course in one or two sessions. 

Candidates are examined upon arithmetic, including decimals, weights and 
measures, square root and logarithms; algebra as far as equations of the second 
degree and proportions; elementary geometry, plane and solid; descriptive 
geometry and universal history, with reference to the development of art 

The courses pursued in the school are as follows: Trigonometry; conic sec- 
tions; mensuration and surveying. Statics, on the parallelogram of forces, 
centre of gravity, and machinery. Physics, on weight, heat, electricity and 
magnetism, acoustics and optics, Chemistry, its elementary laws, the principal 
elements and compounds. Descriptive geometry, of straight lines, planes, and 
curved surfaces. Perspective, of straight lines, surfaces and shadows; scales 
of perspective; abstract and applied problems in drawing up perspective de- 
signs and in calculating distances, angles, and points of sight from designs 
already made ; circles in horizontal or inclined planes, cylinders, cones, spheres, 
and salient surfaces of various orders of curves, the whole course on perspective 
closing with various problems. Stereotomy; stone vaults of the different 
forms, stone apertures and stone stairs; carpentry. 

Construction ;—theoretical, including the discussion of the various forces, re- 
sistance of materials, and the stability of etructures;—practical, on the natural 
and commercial history of the stones, woods and metals used in building or in 
decoration, the forms given to them in the arts, their strength, defects, and the 
accidents to which they are liable, and the means of preserving them. 

The various: structures, or parts of structures, formed by each are studied, 
and the historical development of the art. Thus, of stone are formed piers, 
columns, entablatures, stairs, roofs, ceilings, vaults, inverted arches, tunnels, 
terraces, dykes, and roads; of wood,. blinds, sash, floors, stairs, roofs, and 
bridgea of various dimensions; of iron, bolts; rivets, balustrades, columns, 
arches, trusses, girders, roofs, stairs, and large bridges, 

The classes of workmen employed. for each, and the tools. used by them, are 
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also described, including the putting up of scaffolding, masonry, carpentry, lock- 
making, and founding. 

Finally, foundations of all descriptions, including those laid in water, are 
studied, with the various accidents to which they are liable. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Tae CenTraL ScHoot or AkcHITECTURE, in Paris, was established in 1865, 
on a foundation of 400,000 francs, is under the management of Directors elected 
by the subscribers to the fund, but is subject to the supervision of the Ministers 
of Public Instruction and of the Fine Arts, both of which have created schol- 
arships and half-scholarships which are competed for by the pupils of the 
school, and are represented in the commissions which conduct the admission 
and competitive examinations. 

The school is situated in the Hotel de Chaulnes, in Rue d’Enfer. Its object 
is to supply a sound practical education in aid of existing institutions, which 
give more of the artistic qualities of an architect's education. 

The school is open to foreigners as well as natives. The fee for the annual 
course is 850 francs, payable in three instalments, namely, 400 francs on admis- 
sion, 250 francs on the 10th of February, and the remainder on the 10th of May 
following. In addition to this, each pupil deposits 40 francs to cover any losses 
or damage occasioned by his fault. ; 

The examination takes place in November, either at the school itself, or in 
any provincial town, or before a professor of any foreign university, if not a 
native. Those pupils who do not exhibit sufficient aptitude or assiduity for 
success, are not allowed to continue in the school. At least one-third of the 
candidates fail, and nearly the same proportion admitted prove incompetent. 

Candidates for admission, if examined in Paris, are required to send in a 
drawing of an ornament in bas-relief, the plan, section, and elevation of a 
building; and a written composition; these are replaced, in the case of pro- 
vincials or foreigners, by certificates of local architects. In all cases the can- 
didates are examined orally in the following branches of knowledge: arith- 
metic, including fractions, decimals, the metrical system, roots and powers; 
algebra, including simple equations, negative quantities, roots and powers of 
algebraic expressions, radicals of the second degree, equations of the second 
degree, and questions relating to compound interest and annuities; geometry, 
plane and spherical, with problems; trigonometry ; descriptive geometry, conic 
sections, curved surfaces and plane sections; geography, distribution of sea and 
land, zones, elements of ethnography, political geography of Asia, explaining 
the revolutions which have successively changed the geography of China, Tar- 
tary, India, the Greek and Mussulman dominions in India, the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Macedonian, Roman, Arab, and Ottoman empires in Western Asia, Pho- 
nicia, Judea, and Egypt; political geography of Europe; revolutions which 
have changed the distribution of nationalities in the West; maps of Greece and 
of her colonies in the time of Pericles, of the empire of Alexandria, of the Ro- 
man empire under Augustus, and of the empire of Charlemagne; Mussulman 
dominion during the Khalifat of Cordova; and lastly, Europe in 1453, 1648, 
and 1865. Candidates who have already made some progress in architectural 
studies are invited to submit their drawings or compositions to the examiners, 
who will take them into consideration as evidence of capacity, 
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INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

The artistic superiority in form, color, and finish, universally accorded to the 
commercial products of the workmen and factories of France, until quite re- 
cently, is to be attributed mainly to the general feeling for art which pervades 
all classes in that country, which the churches and other public and private 
edifices, erected and ornamented from designs of professional painters, sculptors 
and other artists, have fostered; and to the influence of the numerous galleries 
and collections of pictures and statuary, the master-pieces of the most eminent 
ancient and modern artists, in stone, ivory, glass, wood and metal, freely opened 
and actually visited by workmen as well as other citizens. To these agencies 
must be added the influence of the workshops established and aided by the 
government, such as the great factories at Sévres, the Gobelins and Beauvais ; 
and of the higher academies of the fine arts, at Paris, Lyons, and Dijon, and 
the numerous schools of drawing and design in all parts of the country. 

Within the last ten years the importance of multiplying schools of design 
for training artistic and skilled workmen for every department of manufacturing 
and mechanical industry, with a view of maintaining the superiority of the 
workshops of France, has been pressed on the attention of the government. 
This is due to the Internationa] Expositions of London and Paris, which showed 
the rapid progress made by other countries in departments of labor in which 
France had before held an uncontested superiority. 

The Report of Professor Wornum to the English Department of Practical Art 
in 1853, “on the organization and character of the Art Collections and systems 
of instruction in Schools of Design in Paris,” rudely exposed the want of system, 
both in these collections and in the Schools of Design for Working Men—rich 
as these collections aud numerous as these schools were. The Reports of Com- 
missioners deputed by the French Government, and the municipal authorities 
of Paris, Lyons, Mulhouse, and other cities, on the Expositions of 1856, 1862, 
and 1867, showed the necessity of immediate attention to the subject. 

M. Chevalier, in the Introduction of the Report of the French Juries in 1863, 
warned the nation “that rivals were springing up, and that the prominence of 
France in the dominion of taste will ere long receive a shock. While we are 
stationary, others are rising; and this upward movement is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in England, in consequence of the attention of the government 
to Schools of Design.” M. Rouher, the Minister of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Public Works, in a report to the Emperor in 1863, calls “for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into all the means which may spread and develop 
artistic skill and professional information every where, even in the agricultural 
portions of the empire. This Commission was appointed, and after a thorough 
investigation into-what had been done and was doing in France and other parts 
of Europe, recommended: (1,) Better and more general preparatory instruction 
of all classes; (2,) The protection of young persons from the cupidity of parents 
and the greed of capitalists, by their too early employment in labor; (3,) Pro- 
vision for special technical instruction for all young persons, both boys and 
girls, engaged in workshops; (4,) The establishment of special courses for 
adults, and particularly of drawing, in all its forms and applications; (5,) The 
formation of collections of models and copies in all the great industrial centers, 
and especially of a Museum of Industrial Art, at Paris; (6,) The establishment 
of higher institutions and special courses of technical instruction. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL OF DRAWING APPLIED TO THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS AT PARIS, 

This school was instituted in 1835. The office for entering names of new 
scholars is open every week-day from 10 A, M, till4 P.M. The entrance-fee 
is 5 francs 50 centimes for the morning course, and 25 centimes for the evening 
course. The conditions of admission to the former are: age 9 years, knowledge 
of reading and writing, and to the latter, 15 years of age. The morning classes 
commence at 7.30 A. M. in summer and at 8 A. M. in winter. The study is 
divided into 2 divisions of 2 hours each. 

The evening classes for adults commence at 6.45 P. M. and close at 9 or 10 
P. M., when there are courses of anatomy and ornamentation. 

For the modeling classes and the study from living models there is instruction 
once a week in the evening. No one is admitted who is younger than 12 or 
older than 20 years, The course for scholars older than 15 years covers 4 
years, that for scholars younger than 15 years, 5 years. 

The morning course embraces the following subjects: geometry, rectilinear 
and applied trigonometry, perspective, arithmetic and algebra; geometrical 
drawing, drawing of plants, drawing of animals, drawing of figures, drawing 
of ornaments; sculpturing, drawing from nature and models. 

The evening course embraces the following subjects: arithmetic; geometry; 
geometrical drawing; architecture; anatomy; drawing of figures, animals, or- 
naments, and plants; composing of ornaments; wood-engraving. 

We have no details as to attendance or methods. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING FOR YOUNG WOMEN IN PARIS. 

The School of Drawing for Young Women (Ecole Speciale de Dessin pour les 
Jeunes Personnes) in. Paris, is situated on the Rue Dupuytren, in the Faubourg 
St. Germaine. Its purpose is to give instruction in all varieties of drawing of 
figures, ornaments, scenery, animals, and flowers. The directrix of the school, 
who is also the professor, is Mademoiselle Marandon de Montyel, Mademoi- 
selle Rosa Bonheur is ordinary directrix. There is an annual concour, when 
prizes are distributed, consisting of silver medals, the best pupil receiving the 
grand priaz Phonneur, a large medal with a diploma. The pictures presented at 
the concour are exhibited, either previously or afterwards, in the halls of the 
school. This school and the Special School of Drawing belong to the depart- 
ment of the Minister of the Imperial Household and Fine Arts. 


Supply of Plaster Casts. 

There are at Paris two public establishments where plaster casts are made 
and sold. One is at the Louvre, where casts are taken from the antique statues 
in that collection, and the other is connected with the Ecole des Beaux Aris, 
where casts are made of every description, particularly of ornamental and arch- 
itectural fragments. The council of the school appoints a molder and assigns 
to him all the necessary rooms free of charge, and pays half the cost of materials 
and workmanship, agreeing to reimburse him in case any particular cast does 
not sell well enough to leave a reasonable profit, receiving, on the other hand, 
one-fourth of the proceeds. The objects to be cast and the tariff of prices are 
to be fixed by a Committee of Academicians, with which the molder is asso- 
ciated. Copies of these casts are distributed to all the art schools in France, 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

To secure the introduction of drawing into elementary schools generally, 
Guizot, in his course of studies for the seminaries in which the primary teachers 
were to be taught and trained, provided for their instruction in drawing; and 
so important is the branch now considered, that special professors of the highest 
reputation have been appointed to impart it. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS OF PARIS. 

In 1863, a plan for the reorganization, the extension and improvement of in- 
struction in drawing in Paris, was submitted by a Commission, of which M. 
Dumas, President of the Council, was chairman. This plan was accepted, and 
the necessary appropriations and regulations were made. Instruction in this 
branch is now obligatory in all public schools of every grade, for girls as well as 
boys. Teaching this branch is made a recognized profession, to practice which 
a diploma is granted only after an open and searching examination. Every 
school must have the models and copies provided and recommended by the 
highest authorities in art. Prizes are instituted, open to all the schools, and 
professors are paid in part in proportion to the number of prizemen who are 
trained by them. The awarding of these prizes is made the occasion of public 
interest and instruction. 

Progress of Instruction in Drawing in Paris. 

In 1867, drawing was taught in 120 primary schools for girls, and in 65 
schools for boys, and in 32 special classes for adults; 7 schools are maintained 
by men for male pupils, and 20 by ladies for gratuitous instruction to girls. 
Upwards of 35,000 copies -of models from the collections of the Louvre, and 


numerous photographs of ancient classic statues made by M. Ravaisson, have 
been distributed in the schools of Paris. The appropriations by the municipal 
authorities have increased from 30,000 francs in 1863 to 312,000 francs in 1867, 
and the pupils from 2,888 to 12,000. 


DRAWING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1853, under the ministry of M. Fortoul, on the recommendation of a spe- 
cial commission, of which M. Ravaisson was the reporter, and composed of emi- 
nent artists and educators, the study of drawing was made general in all 
lyceums, commencing in the sixth class, and extending from year to year to the 
end of the course. 

By the terms of the decree, (Dec. 30, 1853,) all the models were to be se- 
lected from the master-pieces of art; and a beginning was at once made by 
distributing such models selected from the copies taken in plaster in the depart- 
ment “du Moulage” of the Museum of the Louvre, and the “ Atelier du Mou- 
lage” of the School of the Fine Arts. In 1865, M. Ravaisson presented to the 
minister (M. Duruy) for his approbation, which was promptly given, two divis- 
ions of a collection of models from modern and ancient artists, which, disposed 
in a progressive order, and faithfully reproduced, offer for study and imitation 
the chefs-d’euvre, in which sculpture, glyptics and painting have attained the 
highest degree of perfection, and which will be, in art, what our instruction in 
letters and philosophy is, the reunion of the master-pieces of the Homers, and 
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the Platos, the Virgils and the Terences, the Descartes, the Bossuets, the Cor- 
neilles, of different epochs. . 

To give to this branch an assured position in the system of public instruction, 
a decree of Jan. 31, 1866, approved by the Minister of Finances, extends to the 
teachers of drawing a retiring pension at sixty years of age, and after thirty 
years of service. 


PROGRAMME OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING IN LYCEUMS. 


1. Imitation and Free-hand Drawing.—This commences in the sixth or lowest 
class, and is attended to at different hours on different days. In the fifth and 
sixth, one hour per week is devoted to preparatory exercises. These are 
designed, first, for the imitation of simple figures, such as some of the regular 
colico.gnd gems gate of vegntation: second, some portions of the head. 

the fourth class there are two lessons per week ; first, on the theory and 

ramiae ye the elements of perspective; second, the elementary study of the 

uman form and its proportions, with reference to drawing ; third, drawing of 
parts of the head and then of the entire head, from photographs or pictures. 

In the second and third classes, two lessons week are given in drawing 
of the head and limbs, from pictures, photographs, or from a bust. 

In the classés in rhetoric and philosophy, there are two lessons per week in 
drawing of torses and casts from pictures, photographs, or busts. One lesson 
each two weeks is given to the third class exclusively, in drawing artificial 
forms, edifices, vases, and ornamental furniture of all kinds. 

Toward the end of the last year of the course, the pupils reproduce certain 
ornamental patterns in color. During the year of special mathematical study, 
the pupils are required to produce with rapidity and accuracy casts shaded with 
the crayon, from a model. These models are all lent to the great art masters. 
They are not used in the drawing classes only upon the approval of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. Pupils are to apply themselves to drawing the human 
figure, as well as that of artificial forms; and with the same result; and of 
these; the memory should reproduce the types most deeply engraved in the 
memory. At the close of each year, pupils are required to exhibit a certain 
number of sheets of drawings, the whole of which should constitute a full 
course in drawing. 

2. Linear and Geometrical Drawing.—In the third class, during the second 
half-year’s course, two lessons of one hour each are given each week in linear 
. drawing, in Indian ink, and in elementary geometry. During the whole year, 
two lessons of one hour each, or one of two hours per week, are given to exer, 
cises in linear drawing in the second class, and the classes in rhetoric and 
science, 

In the second class, these exercises relate, first, to elementary geometry and 
the outlines of -_ hedrons; second, to drawing of plans, from works executed 
in _ earth ; plans from descriptive geometry. 

In the pg in rhetoric, these exercises embrace, first, a representation ac- 
cording to a plan, cut or elevation of a building, of a machine or some instru- 
ment in accordance with a certain measure of the objects, and reduced by a 
certain scale; second, geographical charts; third, leveling (profiles of curves 
and elevations from surveys taken on the ground.) 

During the year in the class in philosophy, the students in the scientific sec- 
tion are exercised two hours per week in linear drawing. 

Students in the class in special mathgmatics are exercised in linear and geo- 
metric drawing, and with India-ink, after various copies. 


The course of instruction in drawing in the primary and secondary schools 
was severely criticised in a late conference of teachers and directors of art-in- 
stitutions, held under the auspices of the Union Centrale. 
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PROGRAMME OF CALLIGRAPHY AND DRAWING IN SPECIAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
The following programme of instruction in calligraphy and drawing is taken 
from the very elaborate directions drawn up and issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the four years’ course (including the preparatory year) of 
the special secondary schools recently organized in France. 
Preparatory year or course. During this year four hours weekly are devoted 
each to calligraphy, and drawing, or eight hours to both. 


CALLIGRAPHY.—Commerce and industry demand, with right, a good hand- 
writing of the persons they employ. In the schools for special instruction, the 
handwriting of the pupils will be the object of particular care; there will be 
four writing lessons in the week. As the art of symbolizing words by the use” 
of conventional characters is a purely imitative art, in order to hasten the 
progress of the children, those whose writing is defective should be mixed 
with those who write better. During the first years the length of the tasks 
given should be limited, so that the master may exact a very careful execution, 
and so that every task should be an exercise in calligraphy. 

Instead of giving as copies, insignificant and disconnected phrases, a series 
. Of moral maxims should be composed, and expressed in a way easily retained 
in the memory, or very short fragments relating to industry, to history, or to 
. the natural sciences. The pupils should collect these copies into books, which 
they will, perhaps, at future patet, consult with pleasure. 

Drawine.—The pupils of the special schools should learn to handle the 
pencil as well as the pen. Only on this condition will they acquire that firm- 
ness of hand and correctness of eye which will be of so much importance to 
them in their future careers. 

As among the pupils who frequent these schools there will be future foremen, 
to whom a knowledge of the use of the rule and compass is indispensable, the 
lessons in free-hand drawing should alternate with exercises in linear drawing. 

These exercises should be made on the board with wooden instruments, foot- 
rule, square, &. The subjects of study will only admit of two dimensions, and 
should be chosen so as to enable them to be constructed with the help of a few 
simple data. To join two straight lines; to develop a broken line; to trace 
perpendiculars and parallels with the compass; the division of straight lines; 
proportional lines; construction of a scale of proportion; division of arcs and 
angles, &c.; horizontal and vertical lines; the diagonal of the square, octagons, 
starred polygons, &c., &c. 

Free-hand drawing, which should occupy the greater part of the time, should 
comprise parallel straight lines, and curved lines parallel to each other, the 
division of lines into equal parts, measured by the eye only; the first outlines 
of the face, the veins in leaves, very simple architectural roses (rosaces,) the 
stems of plants, some animals, &., &. A series of well graduated ornaments 
lithographed in alto relievo. 

But it is not sufficient to train the eye to see correctly, and the hand to 
execute well; the taste for the beautiful, which is to direct their future artistic 
creations, must also be instilled into the pupils. Care should therefore be taken 
that the lithographs, engravings, and plaster models, given to thei to copy, should 
always beexcellent of their kind, and of simple execution, and the forms should 
never be concealed under unnecessary shadings (crayonnage.) This choice of 
models is of the greatest importance. 

First year. During this year two hours are devoted to calligraphy, and four 
to drawing. 

CALLIGRAPHY.—Principles and practice. English handwriting, running-hand. 

Drawine.—Continuation of linear drawing, and of drawing from models. 

In the classes for linear drawing the notions of lines and surfaces, imparted 
in the course of the preceding year, should be recapitulated. Ordinary curves 
and conical curves should be drawn on the blackboard and explained. The 
exercises on paper should consist of mosaics, iron railings, balustrades, &c. 
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Second year. During this year one hour is devoted to calligraphy, and five to 
drawing. 


CALLIGRAPHY.—End of the lessons; round hand. Italian hand, models of 
— tions of divers kinds of handwriting. 

RA WING. tinuation of ornamental and linear drawing, according to the 
method adopted the previous year. ’ 

Ornamental drawing. Copying figures and ornaments. Commencement of 
hatching to re t relief. The model from which the drawings are to be 
made should always be placed in the class-room. 

Linear drawing: principles of the methods of projection for the representa- 
tion of lines, surfaces, and solids. Representation of the relief of bodies by 
means of simple lines and washing in colors. Details of the practice of wash- 
ing. Elementary notions of architecture, and distinctive characteristics of the 
principal orders. 

Before commencing each architectural drawing, the pupil should make a sketch 
of the plan to be executed, in a separate copybook, should carefully note 
down the dimension (ls cotes). These sketches should be done in pencil, or in 
ink, without the help of rule or compass, and should serve for constructing the 

lan. 

Some suitable planks should be selected to exercise the pupils in using the 
ruler, and the use of conventional tints should be explained to them. 


Third year. Drawing this year. Calligraphy as a separate study is diseon- 
tinued, and six hours are given to drawing. 


Drawiye.—Figures from the round, and from nature. Animals and flowers 
from the round. Drawing from memory. Plants copied from nature. 

The pupils should also be exercised in making free-hand sketches from 
various objects, such as physical instruments, geometrical models in relief, or 
very simple machines. The sketches, which should be numbered, should serve 
-as bases of an exact representation of the objects, according to some fixed 
scale. The pupils are in this way rendered of designing tools, &c. 
The diagrams ( épures) of descriptive geometry likewise be executed, 
first with free-hand, in a memorandum book, and afterwards verified and drawn 
exactly on drawing paper. . : 

The pupils should also be made to draw some designs in connection with 
elementary mechanics, according to the lessons of the professor of mathematics, 
and in order to render the demonstration of the transformation of movements 
more evident, models of elements of machines, of the same size as the draw- 
ings, should be placed in the class-room. 


We give entire the admirable Report of M. Ravaisson, Inspector General of 
Superior Instruction, on which the programme of instruction in drawing in the 
Lyceums and Communal Schools is based. 
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REPORT OF A FRENCH COMMISSION. 





The following article was translated for the Dublin Journal of Industrial 
Progress from the Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement pour ’ Industrie 
Nationale. (2d Sec. No. 5.) It is part of a Report, addressed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction in France, by a Commission consisting of Messrs. Fexix Rav- 
atsson, (Inspector General of Superior Instruction) Broneniart, Incres, Picor, 
Smart, Beiroc, Evcene Dexacroix, Hirrotyte Fianprin, Meissonier, Jour- 
rror, Duc, and Puter: The Reporter was M. Ravaisson. 

All the Arts are learned, more or less, by practice. Fabricando fit faber, it 
has been said, and we may likewise say that Drawing is learned by Drawing. 

But if it is certain that like all the arts that of Drawing cannot be learned 
without practice, does practice alone suffice, without any order or any kind of 
rule? It has been so pretended in our times, and so also even in the time of Le- 
onarvo Vinci: “ Some believs,” says he, “ that without other science, the prac- 
tice of copying natural objects alone suffices.” But he adds: “ There is nothing 
which deceives us more than trusting in our own judgment without other reason, 
as experience ever proves, the enemy of alchymists, nevromancers, and other sim- 
ple (self-confident) spirits.” 

And in fact, how many mistakes of every kind does not practice without any 

rule, or blind routine, produce, which one must afterwards lose much time to set 
right? When we walk without guide through an unknown country, on the sim- 
ple faith of a a yet unformed, and directed by nothing, how many chances 
are there of our losing our way! and, what is worse, having had for a long time 
no means of perceiving in what we are mistaken, how many chances of our con- 
tracting, from a false manner of seeing and judging, some irremediable habit! 
If, then, it is true that Art cannot be learned without practice, it is also true that 
some Theory is necessary to Practice to direct it. 
* “ Those who are captivated by mere practice without any science, are like nav- 
igators who go to sea without rudder or compass, and who never know with cer- 
tainty where they are going. Practice ought ever to be built on sound theory ; 
without this, nothing is well done, no more in painting than in any other pro- 
fession.”” 

It is evident, in the first place, that among all the objects which can be studied, 
there are some the study of which is more profitable ; at least, one of the first 
rules by which practice ought to be governed, is that which will teach it to what 
objects it should by preference address itself. 

Of all that Nature produces or Art has ever invented, the human figure is that 
which it is most important to understand well and to know how best to represent, 
because in Art as in Nature it is to man that the first and principal place apper- 
tains. Made, among all bodies, to serve for the habitation and instrument of the 
Soul, to obey its will and to express its affections, the Human Body is of all that 
which, in its movements, in its forms, in all their proportions, presents at once 
the greatest variety and the greatest unity; it is that whose different types are the 
most strongly marked with a special character, a distinct individuality that, in 
fine, which is susceptible of the greatest Beauty. From this it results that errors 
in the representation of the human figure are more sensible than in that of any 
other figure, and that he that commits them recognizes them himself more easily. 
From hence it follows that to teach how in all things to judge of their proportions 
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accurately, that is to say, as we have said, to Draw, there is nothing better than 
to propose, as the first object of study and imitation, the human figure. It isa 
point upon which scarcely any difference of opinion exists. 

But because the human figure is the most complicated both in its movements 
and in its forms, it follows also that it is of all figures the most difficult to see well 
and to represent well. In living nature, where to the variety of forms is added that 
of colors, and the mobility inseparable from life, the complexity is such that it 
is manifestly impossible for a beginner not to lose himself in it. Hence the 
necessity upon which al! the world, or all but all, is again unanimous, of a simpli- 
fication at first, of that which consists in giving as a model not nature itself, but 
an image of nature, without motion and without color ; that is what is ordinarily 
called a bosse [a statue, cast, or figure in full relief.] 

But does not such a figure, if it be an entire figure, offer still a whole composed 
of too many different elements, whose relations it is impossible for an inexperi- 
enced eye to seize and reproduce? Upon this point again, upon the impossi- 
bility of giving to the beginner an entire figure for model, no difference of 

inion. 

PN ow, there is one part of the human figure in which more even than in the 
remainder, the proportions are skillful and delicate, which more than all the rest 
possesses individuality of character, which, in fine, is susceptible of a beauty more 
exquisite than all the rest, and which beside forms in itself in some sort a whole, 
already sufficiently complicated and difficult to understand. This part is the 
Head. 

The least simplification which it would be necessary to make, the least restric 
tion to the hazardous essays of a blind routine, would be to give at first as models 
only round casts (bosses,) and among these only those of simple Heads. 

Must we not go yet farther? Must we not give beginners for their first models, 
instead of round casts, prints, drawings, or photographs, where the visible appear- 
ances are more easily distinguished from the rea] proportions which they express, 
where the lights and shades are more simple and more easily understood ; must 
we not also, instead of entire heads, make them imitate at first only the parts of 
which the head is composed? It is this opinion which in all times has obtained 
greatest credit; it is this: which in all times has been generally practiced, as 
witness the writings of Cennino Cennini,* Leonarpo pa Vinci,t Benvenuto 
Cexui1,t Vasari,§ Loncazzo,] Anmenini,f De Pives,** &c., as prove the col- 
lections of the Principles of Drawing which have been published at different 
epochs.tt+ In fine, it is this which is practiced still in our own times in the greater 
part of the schools, one may even say in almost all. 

From all time then this principle has been generally held as true; that it is 
only after having learned what is easy and simple that what is difficult and com- 
plex should be attempted. On this principle the student imitates drawn or 
engraved figures before those in relief; the parts of a figure before the entire. 
Moreover, he applies himself to imitate exactly the form of whatever subject he 
studies, and consequently to represent with care the lights and shades which 
render it visible, and which determine the relative inclinations, the melting away 
or the relief of the surfaces. 

It is complained that by this method, proceeding step by step from the imitation 
of the several parts of the head, after prints, too much time is required to come to the 
imitation of heads and entire figures from the round ; it is also complained that too 
much time again is spent in making each drawing in the imitation of the lights, 
of the shadows, of the half-tints; that amidst the minutie of this labor a vicious 
habit is contracted of pre-occupying one’s-self to excess with details,—a habit 
which no longer allows one to comprehend the effect of the whole. It has been 
said, in short, that the result which we ought to propose to ourselves is that of 





* Trattato aelia pittura, (Roma, 1821,) 8vo. c. 8. 

t Della Pittura, p. 57. 

3 et t pricipi e’l modo d’imparare Varte del d’segno (opere, Milano, 1811, Svo, 
volume iii. 

§ Introduzione alle tre arti di disogno,c.15. Vita di Micholagnolo Buonarotti, p. 129. 

i Trattato della Pittura. 

‘ Precetti della Pittura. c. 3. 

** Elemens de potaoure pratique. P i.c. 1. 

tt See especially those engraved after the designs of Paima the younger, of Prospero Fon- 


tana, of Annibal Carracci, of Guercino, &c. 
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leading the student, in the least poss‘ble time, to reproduce the ¢ffect of the whole 
and the general aspect of things, and that after several years even employed in 
this patient study, beginning with the elements of the human figure, one can 
scarcely hope to reach such a result. . 

Hence the different systems in which drawing is commenced by the imitation 
of heads in full relief. 

In the boldest of these systems such models are given to the student for imita- 
tion from the very first, and without assistance. This is what Jacoror, the 
author of what is called the “ Universal ” system, proposed as an application of 
his general views toward the simplification of instruction. Experience has 
proved, as it was easy to forsee, that a head in full relief,—that of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, for example,— proposed as a first model to all beginners, offers them, by 
its multiplied proportions, complicated by so many mysterious effvats of perspective, 
and light and shade, absolutely insurmountable difficulties ; they either lose cour- 
age entirely, or else passing on to another work, in spite of the gravest errors, 
which they are utterly unable to correct, they take up forever the ruinous habit 
of doing bad work and remaining content with it. 

In the system proposed by M. ALexanper Dusuis, more than twenty years 
ago, a system which has gained considerable support, and which even now has its 
partizans, the first model proposed for imitation is still a head in full relief, but it is 
a head simplified. 

By this means M. Dusuis has hoped to preserve the advantages which Jacotot 
promised himself by his plan, and to get rid of its inconveniences. 

Accordingly, M. Dusuis gives beginners for their first model a bust which 
presents only very general masses or features; after this bust, another, which 
offers some additional indications of the head; then a third in which the details 
are still more numerous and more decided; and lastly, a fourth, which completes 
the series, and which alone is all but according to nature.. These four busts (of 
which each is, besides, placed in three different positions: the head set straight in 
the first, raised in the second, but down in the third,) these four busts thus present 
four successive states of the same figure, from the roughest sketch up to the com- 
pletion of it; they are the degrees by which the author of the system proposes to 
conduct the student, from the general indication of the whole to complete repre- 
sentation, comprising all the detail of the parts. 

So that, says M. Dubuis, while commencing Drawing by the entire Head, by a 
whole, as in M. Jacotot’s method, and in all the methods by which it has been 
sought to abridge the study of Drawing, we commence, however, by a simple and 
easy object, and only pass in succession, as in the ordinary method, though fol- 
lowing indeed an inverse path, from the simple to the complex and from the easy 
to the difficult. Besides, thinks he again, to proceed thus is to proceed in con- 
formity with the great principle, that general effect should command the details, 
and that, accordingly, every work of art should commence by the general effect 
of the whole.* 

In truth, if the different parts may be called simple in relation to a quality, and 
it is in this sense that the limbs are simple in relation to the body, we may from 
another point of view consider as simple, in relation to an object completely deter- 
mined, a less determined state or condition of that same object, and one which 
consequently presents less complexity ; and it is in this sense that the rough 
sketch of a figure, in which as yet the individual features find no place, is more 
simple than the finished figure. Now this previous and simpler state is often 
called, elliptically, the whole ; elliptically, for it is not the whole with all the parts 
composing it once realized, and which themselves in reality form a whole; it is 
the whole without its parts, the general effect abstracted from the details, or, if 
you please, the general effect comprehending the details in a manner purely vir- 
tual and ideal. 

But the character of this whole abstracted from its parts is: to be in relation to 
the real whole of which it is the sketch, still undetermined, indefinite. Hence it 
follows that, for him who does not know the details which the abstract whole in 
its general effect comprehends but virtually, this whole has but an undetermined 
meaning ; and an undetermined meaning is not one at all. To give a beginner 
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such a whole is then to propose to him a model which for him is meaningless, 
Such a model has, consequently, nothing in it proper to teach the imitator of it 
exactness and precision, and—the habit once engendered at starting of doing 
nothing save ly, and then only almost doing it—when the student gradually 
arrives at details he will be able but roughly only almost to comprehend and 
represent them. 

Doubtless whatever one desires to do it isthe general effect, it is the whole, 
the whole without the details of the parts, which must first be established ; for it 
is this whole, in which the parts will successively take their proper places, which 
must first be correct, and the — details cannot compensate for errors in 
it; this is what Leonarpo pa Vuner incessantly advises Artists not to lose 

ight of. 

7 is, in fine, a trath with which the Greeks Sore an ty whe themselves 
profoundly penetrated ; for if there is one oa above all by which their works 
most surpass those of the moderns, it is in the understanding of the general effect. 
But it is not less true that this general effect of the whole without parts, by which 
everything to be done must necessarily be commenced, has no meaning, save by 
relation to the complete whole, of whith it is the preparation and first stage. For 
the artist who indicates it and who knows what he must add to it, this first 
general effect (ensemble) has then a definite sense, and from this it follows inevit- 
ably that the sketches of a master, even the most summary, instead of being con- 
fined to a generality systematically shapeless, always here and there let out the 
determinate, precise, and well defined ideas of which they are the design. But 
those indications themselves, to an inexperienced eye, are but enigmas. The 
sketch, in fact, has a meaning only for its author, and for those whom experience 
and science have put into a condition to share his thought, and to anticipate with 
him its realization. For a — it has no meaning, or only a vague and con- 
fused one. To propose it to him for imitation at ae is then, once more, to 
give him for his first lesson to content himself with an ill-defined meaning : it is to 
make him c ntract the habit of doing so ; it is to deprive him, by such a habit, of 
the desire, and soon even of the power, to reach as to any object whatever the 
definite and determined, that is, the reality. From which it is evident, that 
while in everything it is by a sketch that what is desired to be done must be com- 
menced, it by no means follows, as M, Dubuis has thought, that the first models 
should be sketches. Far from this, to habituate one’s-self from the start to imi- 
tate objects systematically undecided and shapeless is to render one’s-self inca- 
pable of ever understanding the real forms, and therefore of ever being able to 
make a simple sketch, such at least as those which come from the hand of a mas- 
ter, and in which, little as there may be, or be seen in them, at least what ought 
to be is already distinguishable. 

However, it must be agreed that the models proposed by M. Dubuis do not pre- 
sent that appearance of vagueness, which is in general the character of mere 
sketches ; this arises from their being fashioned out by planes and by angles. The 
first of these models presents but the great masses thus indicated; the second 
only differs from the first, and the third from the second, by the planes and angles 
being more numerous; and even the last, which approaches nearest to the forms 
of nature, still retains much of this same character. In this above all, these mod- 
els differ essentially from the works of a master’s hand, and they resemble more 
closely the successive by which the workman or stonecutter mechanically 
nears by little and little the shape of the marble or the model, which the artist 
has charged him to reproduce. - 

The object of the constant reflection of the Masters, the end to which they 
ever look, being, as we have said, the expression of the character or soul of forms, 
their constant practice has been to indicate it from the very first, even in the 
lightest and most fugitive sketch, and accordingly, in sketching the figure of a 
living being, and above all, the human figure, from the very first to make felt the 
nature of those sinuous curves or serpentines, (as Leonardo and Michel Angelo 
called them,) which are its peculiar characteristics, and which reveal its spirit. 
This is what we see in the drawings of Titian, and of io, as well as those 
of Raffaelle, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Fra Bartolommeo, and of Michel Angelo, 
as well as in the sketches in wax, and in clay, and even in marble, which remain 


to us of this great artist, 
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An entirely different manner has begun to reign in certain schools in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, according as the true sentiment of the spirit of forms became 
more weak ; it is that which consists in re ay curved lines and surfaces by 
straight lines and planes ; confined at first to the detail of figures, to the smallest 


parts compusing them, this process has been more and more applied to the 
parts, and finally, in our own time, among many draughtsmen and canben Ries 
extended itself to every branch of Drawing. 
The models proposed by M. Dubuis present a systematic application of this 
a one of wh'ch beginners who copy from them must necessarily contract the 
it. 


i 

Now, in the first place, habituated to see everything under one sole aspect, the 
eye must by little and little become incapable of understanding the infinite vari- 
ety which nature offers us; it must become incapable, above all, of understand- 
ing, and of representing those subtile and winding forms which are the distin- 

ishing characteristics of human nature, those forms which Michel Angelo com- 

to the waving motion of a flame. In the second place, the particular effect 

of this process which consists in expressing every thing, or almost every thin 
by planes, is to disguise under the precision of surfaces so regular, the act 
indetermination of forms, and so to give to the unskillfulness of him who does not 
know how to distinguish, and to reproduce the true character, a false air of 
knowledge. Thus the inconveniences of this method are vated. 

If by adopting the habit of copying simple sketches, such as (once more) the 
sketches of the Masters, we can express nothing but in the h, and only half 
express it even so, if in uence we do not reach the truth at all, we are in 
this properly speaking, in the false, and the very indetermination at which 
we stop short, might warn us that to reach our end, a part of the road remains 
to be traversed. But if we adopt in addition, a manner of work which gives to 
every thing we do a semblance of precision and perfect definiteness, we conceal 
from ourselves our ‘weakness or our ignorance, and we set a bound to our own 
P' almost impossible to pass over. 

. Dubuis’ method was conceived for the purpose of teaching the art of Draw- 
ing to the working classes; to those classes who have need of an elementary 
knowledge of Drawing, in the exercise of a multitude of professions, more or less 
mechanical, and who can devote but little time to — it; and pe — 
ciently appropriate for this purpose. If, in fact, it ws from what we have 
said, that this method can not lead very far, on the other hand, it is undeniable, 
that in making the student begin by the imitation of simple wholes, it is, perhaps, 
fitted more rapidly than any other, to put him in a condition to seize the general 
effects of proportions, and to put the principal masses almost in their proper pla- 
ces ; and if it is not enough for Art, it is enough for what of knowledge of Draw- 
ing most trades require. 

is method, once more, may then answer sufficiently well for the instruction 
of the artizans for whom it has been designed, but that is no reason why it should 
be introduced, as some have desired it should, from these popular schools where it 
is said to have done service, into the schools of a superior class, and above 
all into the Lycées [ or en Schools. } 

However, if it be a by which we can indeed acquire more rapidly than 
by another, a certain knowledge of Drawing, however limited, perhaps we should 
be tempted to believe, that it ought to be adopted in preference by all our schools, 
except those especially destined for the formation of Artists. Every where, some 
will perhaps say, it is for the greatest number, and especially for them, that we should 
chiefly be concerned ; now the greatest number has al of knowledge of Draw- 
ing only of a very elementary kind, so far as it is required, not for the practice of 
the Art, but for the different industrial pursuits with which Drawing has some- 
thing todo. What is of the greatest importance is this, that those very persons 
who can devote but few years to general study, and to that of Drawing in par- 
teular, should be able in those few years to learn as much of it as is necessary 
for representing with some accuracy the situations and dimensions of things ; and 
if it be a method by whose employment such a result can be reached, even if it 
cannot serve, nay, even if to a certain point it interposes an obstacle to further 
progress, this imperfect but expeditious method must still be preferred. 

e cannot share in such a view. 
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Even admitting what is far from being incontestable, that for the practice of 
the different branches of Industry, there is never any need of drawing with the 
same precision, and the same delicacy, with which artists must know how to work, 
it is still one of the first interests of industry, and consequently of the great 
number who are in it, that art should not decline in the hands of those 
at least who practice Art. It is from Art that all the branches of Industry which 
have any relations with it, receive their inspirations. It is Art which supplies 
them with the types which they multiply, in accommodating them to our different 
wants, or to our different fancies. All are constantly occupied in appropriating 
to every thing that surrounds us, the forms with which the imagination is capti- 
vated, and of which that Art which reigns at each epoch is the source ; all profit 
by the power of seduction which Art exercises, and by the favor which attaches 
itself to every thing that bears its mark. 

When a great master appears, and comes to show all things under an aspect 
till then unknown, for such is the privilege of genius, all that is subject to the 
power of man, must put on those proportions, those new harmonies which he is 
come to reveal. Thus to spread and to apply its thought in every form, the 
ancient arts are transformed and regenerated, and new arts take birth. And to 
this immense work come together, yet from afar off, to furnish its materials, even 
the very branches of industry, which seem the most foreign to the Art of Draw- 
ing. Who can say what even the most mechanical professions owe to the genius 
of a Raffaelle; not only the art of Mare Antonio, not alone that of the potters 
of Faenza, of Gubbio, of Pesoro, and of Urbino, not alone the fabrics of the 
tapestry works of Flanders, and the enamels of Limoges, which have reproduced 
his creations under so many forms, but all the industries of his age, and of the 
ages which followed his; how many men have lived on the fruits of his thoughts, 
and of what riches of every kind it has been the source? Who can calculate 
what for three thousand years, one half the universe owes to that Greek Art 
from which even still, though modified by so many different influences, not only 
the forms of all our public works, but those even of our vessels and commonest 
utensils are derived ? 

And as for the industry of France in particular, if it be by so many titles in 

the first rank among the industries of Europe, to what is this due, if not to this, 
that the first rank already for.a long time belongs to our painters and our sculp- 
tors, and that in Art, no more than in Literature, no nation can dispute it with 
her? 
What worse service them would it be possible to render to the greater number 
‘in every country, but above all in ours of France, than to put every where in 
force methods of instruction calculated to set bounds, even to the measure of me- 
dioerity, to the development of talent, and by an ignorant zeal for the crowd, to 
arrest the flight of those men of rare genius, (génies d’élite) which it ever con- 
ceals in its bosom, and whom Providence destined to be its benefactors ? 

Will it be said, that rare Genius knows how to burst its way, whatever diffi- 
culty it encounters, and that it is useless to take special care of it? Examples 
abound in history, and in the history of art in particular, of men of genius 
happily endowed, whose career has been falsified, and destiny destroyed by a bad 
education. 

In the second place, and supposing even that one should not occupy one’s-self 
with this small number, with this élite which will practice Art with success, and 
spread its benefits over the crowd, nor even with those already more numerous, 
to whom it would be useful, in the career which they have to pass through, to 
possess the knowledge of Drawing to a somewhat higher degree, it is certainly 
important that among the greatest possible number taste should be healthy and 
= And 80, if the state of Art, and consequently of all the industries which 

epend on Art, depends upon the genius and education of artists, it depends also, 
in very great part, on the judgment of the public, which, by its approbation or 
disapprobation, may sustain the artists in such and such a course, or turn them 
from it. Now, as Paut Veronese said, “ those alone can form a good judgment 

upon matters of Art, who have been well instructed in Art.’ Accordingly, 
since taste is the just appreciation of the beautiful, since between the beautiful, 
the true, and the good, there is a close connection, and so to speak, an intimate 
selidarity, what interest is more general, than that to direct instruction in Drawing, 
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in such a manner as to give as much as possible to all‘ those who take part in 
it, a just and delicate taste, a sure discernment of beauty? If that is true for ali 
the schools, for how much stronger a reason is it not true for the schools of sec- 
ondary education, and where those are educated, who by their lights, as well as 
-by the place which they will occupy in our society, are destined to exert the most 
powerful influence upon the spirit of their time ? . 

For these different reasons, we cannot tecommend the establishment in our 
Lycées of any of those expeditious methods which lead, however ingenious they 
may be, but to an inexact and err appreciation of forms, and their charac- 
ter. The only method which we can propose for the approbation of the Minister, 
must be that method which will lead, though at the price of a little more time 
and trouble, to the end of Instruction in Drawing, such as we have been able to 
define it, after the great Masters of Art; the possession of that good judgment 
of the eye, by which men appreciate proportions correctly, and understand their 
spirit and beauty. 

We have seen that the human head is an object too complex to serve for a first 
model for the student, that in seeking from the start to imitate its forms, the be- 
ginner can but contract a habit of error ; we have seen also, that to propose for a 
first model, a whole in an abstract form, and without parts, is again to teach, 
though in another fashion, but error and confusion. 

Hence, we are of necessity brought back to the method which has almost 
always prevailed, and which confirms the authority of all the masters of Art, 
that which only allows the whole to be studied, after a profound study of its 





“The sight,” says Leonarpo pa Viner, “has an action of the quickest, and 
embraces in one moment an infinity of forms, nevertheless, it only comprehends 
- one thing at a time. Let us suppose, reader, that you bestow one rapid glance 
on all this written page, you will judge in an instant, that it is full of different 
letters ; but you will not know in so short a space of time, what letters they are, 
nor what they mean ; you.will be obliged then to go over them word by word, 
line by line, in order to comprehend those letters. Or again, if you wish to 
reach the top of a building, you must mount up step by step; without. which it 
is impossible for you to reach the top. And so it is, I say to you, that Nature re- 
gards this Art of Drawing. If you wish to have the true knowledge of the forms 
of things, you will commence by their parts, and you will not pass on to the sec- 
ond, before you have the first well in your memory and in your practice. And 
if you do otherwise, you will Jose your time, or at least, you will prolong'your 
study. I-repeat to you once again, learn accuracy before rapidity.” 

But it is said, on the other hand, if we cannot begin with the Whole, why not 
descend to details still smaller than those by which one generally commences, why 
not descend to the fingers, to the nails themselves. 

It is, because, in recommending not to begin with the entire of a visible natural 
object, nor even by a whole, such as the human head, too complicated still, 
although this too is but a fragment of a whole, nevertheless for an inexperienced 
eye, in order to satisfy the two principles equally certain as they are that we 
ean not commence with a very oomplieated whole, and that only a whole can 
make itself understood, reasan requires that we should commence with parts, 
which, though parts, yet form wholes in a sense in themselves, and are in con- 
sequence intelligible objects. We will stop then, as men have always done, at 
those fragments which have to a certain extent a special destination, a special 
character, a distinct individuality, sueh are the eye, the ear, the mouth, the head, 
&c. Sufficiently simple not to surpass the comprehension of a beginner, every such 
part is already a whole in itself, in right of this quality, and like a whole, each 
such part may be understood by itself alone. As parts of a Whole more com. 
plicated, they cannot, it is true, be understood without that whole. It is then by 
arriving at that Whole in which they act one with another, and where they har- 
monize together, that—after having studied each part separately—they can all be 
understood. . 

“After having taken as a base of operations, as we doim every seience, that 
which is less intelligible in itself but more accessible, it is im the last place, accord- 
ing to the order which befits our weakness, and which is recommended by 
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from the first in a general way, 


| exposi- 


to the practical study of Draw- 
is the only share which theory 
order of practical study once 
tte weppe 4 of Drawing, that this 
tion of the parts of the head, 


Editor of the Bulletin,) by the 

Vinci, of Michel Angelo, of the 

of the ~y paw anatomy of the bones 
, M. F. Ravaisson proceeds as fol- 


e that Drawing is properly speaking the representa- 

hings as they appear to the eye. We kane dip en, 

can hardly well judge of the reality by the visible appearance, which 

is for qotneign, coestaiyerds eqpemeees cieran thin, Hence, constant 

difficulties, as well when we invent, to give to the things we imagine the forms 

they ought to have, as when we imitate, to judge accurately of the appearances of 

pon and to reproduce them faithfully. Hence an uncertainty from which we 
escape without many errors. 

a the relation between visible appearances and actual proportions, for any 
point of view and any distance, is regulated by geometrical laws ; by these laws 
which are those of perspective, we can with certainty anticipate experience, and 
without error, destroy the appearance of the reality, or the reality of the appear- 

Who then can doubt that the knowledge of it would be most useful to as- 
sure the judgment of the eye, and.to it from error? And so, at the era, 
at which the art of Drawing om e moderns has attained the highest point 
of perfection, we see perspective held in honor. 

Afier Brunelleschi, Paolo, Ucello, oy Ghiberti, who were the first to un- 
derstand well its rules ; after Pietro della Fi who was, it is said, the 
first to give the theory of it, the masters whose works adorn the middle and 
second half of the 15th century, Massaccio, Filippino Lippi, Pisanello, Signorelli, 
the preeursor of Miche! Angelo, Melazzo de Forli, whose frescoes probably taught 
Corregio the art of ds, (sotto in su) Vincenzo Foppa, the two Bellini, 
Mantegna, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, showed themselves consummate in the new 
scienee; Leonardo da Vinci made it the subject of a book, now lost, which be- 
came the source of the principal works in which it was treated in the 16th cen- 
tury ; Raffaelle, in fine, to w Perugino had taught it, knew it so well as to 
Son @ lessons to the great Florentine painter, Fra Bartolommeo. And we cannot 

bt, that the knowledge and habitual practice of perspective, effectually con- 
tributed to give to the art of Drawing, among the painters of the golden age of 
‘Ast, much of that exquisite acouragy, and accordingly, that finished elegance, 
from which men subsequently receded more and more, according as counting 
more for the coneealment of mistakes on the play of light and shade, and the effect 
Se ee more and more to the unassisted judgment of 
eye. 

It is not that when we jearn to draw, we must frequently put in practice the 
rules of perspective, to find the place and dimensions of outlines and shadows. 
We have already said, that to construct forms by geometrical rule, is no } 
draw, but to trace them, and consequently it ean not teach us to draw. t at 
the same time that it furnishes us with an exact means of geometrical econstruc- 
tion and verification, the knowledge of the principles of perspective, united to the 
habit of applying them, must necessarily, in making us attentive to the perspec- 
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tive diminutions of proportions, and the laws which they follow, lead us to obs rve 
them better, to appreciate them, and to represent them more justly. 

Now if the know! of perspective serves to make us judge well of all visi 
ble forms, of those of the bones and muscles, as well as those of the exterior sur- 
face, does it not follow, that it is with perspective that instruction in Drawing 
ought to commence? Practice should be founded on good theory, of which per- 
spective is the entrance and the guide. 

Will it be objected that it prolongs too much the teaching of Drawing, to join 
with it that of perspective, as well as the structure and proportions of the human 
figure? Very far from this, these are ideas which at the same time that they 
must throw light on practice, and so render its progress more rapid as well as 
more sure, may be acquired in a time relatively very short. These principles, 
says Leonarvo pa Vinct, who continually recommends to begin with the study 
of the scientific principles of Art, these principles are but a little thing near Art 
itself. 


To learn in the first place, perspective ; in the second place, the structure of 
man and his proportions; in the third place, only to draw the human figure ; 
first, the several parts, and then the whole ; such then is the order prescribed by 
Leonardo da Vinci for the study of Drawing, and which has not ceased to be the 
order most profitable to follow. 

This does not, however, prevent the teaching of the scientific principles of Art 
from being usefully preceded by a certain number of lessons, consecrated to 
purely practical exercises, exercises which may consist of the imitation of simple 
figures, such as those of regular solids, of some parts of vegetables, &c. In these 
first essays, we would accustom ourselves to draw the outlines, to indicate the 
shadows; we would accustom ourselves, above all, to observe proportions ond 
forms, and the very difficulties themselves which we should experience in judging 
of them accurately, and reproducing them well, would dispose us to recognize the 
necessity, and to comprehend the use of those principles, whose methodical appli- 
cation will serve in the regular course of instruction, to resolve successively the 
various problems of Drawing. These different exercises would thus form a sort 
of preparation for the regular course of studies, which would commence with 


rspective. 
In our schools, (iyeces) where for every reason the instruction must be but very 


if 
elementary, the study of perspective will be necessarily confined to general prin- 
ciples, and to the applications most useful for the practice of Drawing. Care 
should he taken above all to explain how this science, which is at present searcely 
applied save to the foreshortening of regular forms, which can be geometrically 
drawn such as those of a building, may be applied alike to every kind of forms, 
and particularly to the human . 

The study of measures (and proportions) should extend only to those which 
it is most important to know, and which are the most constant; and the master 
should apply himself to explain by examples chiefly borrowed from the chefe- 
@euvre of antique art, how the infinite variety of individual forms reconciles 
itself with the — rule, which is the law of species. The study of the anatom- 
ical structure should be limited to what is most necessary to know, and what 
may be learned from casts, prints, or photographs, upon the situation and func- 
tions of the muscles and bones. 

But, on the other hand, it would not be enough for the scientific principles of 
Art, that some lessons more or less abstract, should precede the practice. In Art 
practice is the end, theory is one of the means of reaching it. From the start, 
theory ought then to be accomodated to practical use, and practice ought to the 
end be enlightened by theory, and incessantly take counsel of it. 

Consequently, when the principles of perspective are explained to the Students 
in our schools, care should be taken to make them sensibly understand those 
principles, by exhibiting to them, and causing them to make for themselves imme- 
diate applications to objects analogous to those which a little later they will have 
to draw. And on the other hand during the course of practical study, and 
throughout its whole continuance, no occasion should be neglected te make them 
see how the problems offered to the eye by the foreshortenings, implied by relief, 
in every object of nature, all range themselves under the general laws of per- 
spective, and how it leads to resolve them, It is thus that throughout all instruo- 
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tion in Drawing, the maxim is verified, that “ Perspective is the bridle and helm 
of painting.” 

In the same manner, in giving the necessary instructions upon the anatomical 
structure of Man, as applied to the Art of Drawing, and upon his chief propor- 
tions, care should be taken to make it clear from the very first by examples of its 
practical usefulness. Afterwards, as fast and aecording as the student is made to 
draw the different parts of the human figure, or even entire figures in different 
movements and attitudes, he should be made to study it anew, more deeply, and 
in greater detail, and as well structure as proportions. For this purpose no mude 
perhaps is better than that proposed by Alessandro Allori, and which was but 
the application to Instruction in Drawing of the ordinary manner of proceeding 
adopted by Miche! Angelo; a mode which consists of either before making the 
student draw each part of the body as it isin outward form, to make him first 
draw the bone which it includes, and then the muscles or cartilages which are 
covered by the skin ; or at least occasionally, to place by the side of the models 
after which the superficial figures of the objects are to be reproduced, the repre- 
sentatiun of their anatomical structure, a representation, which .in part explains 
their appearances, and which thus leads the student, as in other respects the 
knowledge of the laws of perspective leads him, to understand them better, and 
therefore to draw them better. 

In anticipating experience, according to an expression we have borrowed from 
Leibnitz, science reduces the probabilities of error, which experience always 
allows, and lets none of them exist, as has been said also of wisdom in respect of 
chance, save what cannot be taken away. This is also what the previous study 
of the Parts does in regard to the study of the Whole. The parts once well 
known in their constituent elements, in the chief varieties of form and under the 
different aspects which they can present, when we come to the whole we half 
know it already, and familiarized with elements analogous to those of which it is 
composed we understand it better and represent it better. It is, therefore, as we 
have said, that the parts must be studied before the whole ; it is, therefore, also 
that there is no use in studying them unless we study them profoundly, so as te 
know them well, and that, consequently, “ we must not pass from a first to a sec- 
ond unless we are in possession of the first.’ 

From this, several practical consequences follow. In the first place the parts of 
the human figure ought to be, in general, as well in models as in the copies which 
the students are caused to make, of equal dimensions with nature, or at least very 
nearly so; for in objects of small size one is more exposed to miss seeing all, and 
for the same reason, “ in little things one does not see his own faults as he does in 
greater.”—Once master of the detail of the parts, we may, on the other hand, 
when we come to draw entire figures, give them without any inconvenience, 
smaller dimensions. In drawing such figures, in order that we may keep the 
different parts of the copy we are making in proportion one with another, we 
must embrace the whole of it at a single glance ; and the custnm has very reason- 
ably grown to be not to give the drawing of the entire figure dimensions greater 
than those of an ordinary sheet of drawing paper. There is something more ; 
these dimensions are those ordinarily given to the models themselves ; now, since 
we learn to draw only by the judgment which we apply to the relations of 
dimensions or Proportions, and as, consequently, it is important that beginners 
should not be able to contract the habit of taking measures on the model to 
dispense with that judgment, it isa useful thing to practice them in giving to 
their drawings, representing entire figures, dimensions different from those of the 
models from which they copy. It will then be proper, if the models in general are 
only of the size of an entire sheet of paper, to make copies from them occasion- 
ally of a smaller size. But for this reason, that in little things one cannot well 
judge of his own faults, and that the student may not become accustomed to con- 
tent himself with i t imitations; the dimensions of drawings of entire fig- 
ures ought not, in any case, to sink lower than those of a half sheet of drawing 





paper. 

In the nd place, objects are only well distinguished by their lights and 
shades, which render sensible their relief. If the line which marks the extreme 
limits be sufficient to represent the figure on a smaller scale, and to secure its 
recognition, it is but by the lights and shades presented by its surface that we. can 
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understand exactly and completely its proportions, its character, and its special 
beauty. In order to fulfill the precept according to which, in all the course of hie 
studies, the student must not pass from one object to another until he under- 
stands the first well, it is therefore necessary that in respect of every object he 
draws, from the most simple parts to the most complicated whole, he should not 
confine himself to a line, nor even to a rough indication of the model, but he 
must apply himself to reproduce, and to reproduce exactly, the lights and shades. 

“Tf you wish, oh draughtsman,” says Leonardo da Vinci, “to make a good 
and useful study, judge well among the lights which are those, and in what 
number, which possess the first degree of brightness, and so among the shades 
which are those which are darker than the others, and in what manner they 
mingle together, and compare these always one with another ; and lastly, let your 
shades and lights be joined without lines or points, and mix with each other like 
smoke. And when you shall have brought your hand and your judgment to this 
amount of exactness, the practice of drawing will come to you so fast that you 
will not even be conscious of it.” 

To express the exact character of the shadows with the same pencil which 
serves to mark the outline, to render it with softness, and, according to the 
Italian expression sfumato, by parallel, or crossed shading, great labor is required, 
which occupies much time. With a stump both the dale, and, the passage 
of the shadows into the lights, can be imitated both more easily and more 
quickly. It would seem then, and it has been proposed, to prescribe the use of 
the stump rather than that of the pencil for the imitation of the shadows. 

The Commission is nevertheless of opinion that for teaching, and in order to 
form the eye to judge well of forms and their character, the pencil is preferable to 
the stump. The pencil represents shadows by simple lines. These lines accord- 
ing to the direction in which they are traced, may contradict the forms whose 
relief they should serve to express, or, on the contrary, by conforming themselves 
to these, may assist, by their very direction, in making them better understood. 
To put in the shadows with the pencil, the general effect and the details of the 
forms must be then observed every instant, as well as the changes which they 
undergo by foreshortening. Each line, each shading becomes thus a teacher of 
the character of things, of their anatomical construction, and of their perspective. 
This is what we are shown by the drawings of the best painters, and the prints of 
the best engravers, with whom to put in the shades is never any thing else than te 
draw. Moreover, we have not stumps always by us; and on the other hand we 
have always at hand a peneil, or a pen, or something which can take its place and 
perform the same office. It is important, on principle, to learn to make use 
above all things of those means which are least likely to fail us, and to know how, 
in — to paint the shadows with the same point which serves to make the 
outline. 

If then the use of the stump may occasionally be permitted, if it be even useful 
to learn in good time to manage it, were it but to make one independent of every 
process and special mode of working, still the habitual instrument, and especially 
at the start, should be the pencil. 

From al] that precedes, it follows that the object we should propose to ourselves 
in indicating the shadows is, not so much to please the ignorant or ill-taught eye, 
by the regularity of the work, as to express in a manner as perfect as possible the 
figure and character of the objects drawn. In this manner by devoting to the 
study of the model and to the light and shade all the necessary time, the greatest 
part of the course will not be taken up, as often happens, in the minute imitation 
of the works of engravers. Besides, once that we have become, by sufficient 
practice, able to express the half tints completely, in the absence of which the 
lights and shadows do not possess their true character, but which form the most 
difficult part of the study of the model, and that which requires the longest 
application, we can, without omitting them, spare ourselves, nevertheless, the time 
necessary to represent them well with the pencil. For this it will be sufficient to 
draw on a ground by whose tint they are supplied. This is what was done in 
the best times of Art, by using for drawing paper, paper slightly colored, upon 
which the shadows were indicated in black, and the brighter lights in white. 
And according to Leonardo da Vinci, who managed the pencil as well as the pen 
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SP ig Sy, He is in fact, the best method to draw from models 

We have seen that it is by the separate parts of the human , and not by the 
whole, that a beginning should be made, and for this reason, in all things the 
path which ought to be chosen is that which leads from the simple to the compli- 
cated. For the same reason, the first models should not be reliefs, (round figures,) 
but imitations of relief in the flat. “Begin,” says Leonardo da Vinci, “ by 

ying the drawings of masters, may afterwards copy from figures in 
relief.”” Eeowtagn "ot pny ven hgh, do hte ect of 
perspective so deceptive or so eni; ical as given by reliefs, or round fig- 
ures; the lights shadows in them have not the same magic, and allow of be- 
ing more easily understood. And in fine, the very labor by which the author of 
the drawing or print has imitated the relief or round, is, for him who seeks to 
imitate it in his turn, a necessary imitation in the different works of Art. Figures 
in relief (in the round) should not then be drawn until the student is in a condi- 
tion to reproduce drawings and prints with sufficient accuracy. 

Those drawings or prints, whether they represent the parts of the human figure 
or entire figures, ought to be the faithful reproduction of types borrowed from the 
best masters of all times, y, too, may come to the assistance of the 
pencil or the graver, not only in multiplication of drawings of good authors, 
or of rare prints, but also even in affording direct reproductions of masterpieces 
of painting or of sculpture, or representations of nature. 

As to models in relief, (figures in the round,) it is among the chefs d’auvre of 
ancient sculpture that they should almost all be chosen. 

Under the influence of systems in error both as to the object and the aim of Art, 
a custom has become established of selecting almost exclusively, as models for 
instruction in drawing, among the specimens which remain to us of the ancient 
statuary, figures of the class called ideal figures, in which it is believed may be 
found the representation of human nature in its most abstract generality, figures 
possessing the least individuality possible ; without perceiving that of these figures, 
those which are more remarkable for the regularity of their forms than for their 
truth are, for their most part, copies or imitations in which the particular character 
presented by the originals has more or Icss disappeared, and their general pro- 
portions only remain,—it is to such second-hand works that the preference is often 
given. And from this it arises that in learning to draw, one learns to regard 
only a conventional type of forms and movements, and one becomes incapable of 
comprehending the infinitely varied beauties of nature. 

In consequence of the ye Nay | made at the beginning of this century of a great 
number of original works of the finest period of Greek statuary, a discovery which 
vividly affected the imagination of men : in consequence also of the reaction in an 
opposite direction which was naturally produced by the insipidity of so many 
works inspired by the worship of a false ideal: the opinions which used to govern 
the domain of art, and that of criticism, have become modified. Individuality, 
Truth, Life, are restored to their rights; and it may even be doubted whether, 
after, having so long inclined towards one of the two poles between which modern 
art has almost always oscillated, we have not now thrown ourselves too far in the 
direction of the other. 

However this may be, elementary instruction has continued almost everywhere 
to follow the same errors as before. To cut this short it has been proposed in the 
commission, to allow no models in future to be taken, among so many works of 
ancient sculpture which remain to us, but those which carry to the highest pitch 
the character of individuality and truth: that is, the Portraits. 

The Commission has come to the conclusion, that if this proposition should not 
be admitted because it is exclusive in its turn, that if, on the contrary, we can not 
too soon place before the eyes of youth the chefs d’euvre in which the human 
form, the most perfect of all forms in nature, has been represented in its highest 
perfection, and thus penetrate their still young imaginations with the principles 
and essence of the most excellent beauty, nevertheless, in order to teach them to 
understand and love nature in her inexhaustible variety, it is well to give them 
also a certain number of masterpieces of another kind to study, so as to reproduce, 
from the very first, those masterpieces in which Art has expressed with the gr: at- 
est naiveté the beauties proper to individual types the most special and peculiar, 
without seeking to reduce them to a higher Beauty. 
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Moreover, those very figures should be selected which can, in a certain sense, be 
properly called ideal: the figures of of godesses, of heroes, of heroines, 
the works of the best ages, in which the masters, penetrated with Natare 
and full of her spirit, have always known how to unite individuality and truth 
with beauty in their works. Such are the works which remain to us of Phidias 
or his cotemporaries, and of the great sculptors who followed immediately after 
him. 
“The painter,” says Leonardo da Vinci, and the same may be said of the 
draughtsman, “ should study by rule, and should let nothing escape being treasured 
in his memory.” And it is therefore that he recommends the student, after hawng 
made a copy of a model as exact as he is capable of making one, to practice him- 
self in reproducing it from memory. By this exercise, in truth, not only is the 
memory strengthened, without which there is neither art nor science, but also the 
attention, which is nothing else than the intellect itself strained and applied by the 
will ; and in fine, those types which the student has learned to comprehend by 
attentive comparison of their proportions, preserved and constantly present in the 
imagination, become permanent subjects of new reflections, comparisons, and in- 
struction. 

To drawing after models should then be united as much as possible this practice 
of drawing from memory, which, long neglected, has been introduced successfully 
as we have already had occasion to say, several years ago, in the teaching of the 
special school of drawing, (école speciale de dessin.) But, as we have also re- 
marked, in order that this practice should not have those inconveniences which at- 
tend on the habit of working without a model (travailler de téte,) and that it may 
not keep one away from the observation and simple (naive) imitation of nature, it 
is important, according to the express recommendation of Leonardo da Vinci 
that a faithful tracing should constantly serve to verify and correct the inaccura- 
cies of the drawing from memory ; it is upon this condition that such a practice 
~~ be used, without danger, to fix in the mind the results of the imitation of 
models. 

In making the student study and reproduce the different models, the professor 
should teach him to attend to the expression, above all, of their essential character, 
that character which is from the very first visible in the whole at one view, and 
which is found to be the same in the smallest details ; he should teach him there- 
fore, from the first, to express the general character in the whole, he should teach 
him in the next place never to lose this point of view, but to pursue his researches 
even to the details of the very smallest parts. He should apply himself thus to 
make his pupils understand how in the chefs d’ euvre of art, just as in the works 
of nature, the different parts are among themselves analogous in their movements, 
their proportions, and their forms; how, accordingly, while they have each their 
own peculiar nature and spirit, they nevertheless express by their correspondence 
and mutual agreement, the indivisible spirit which is the soul and principle of the 
whole ; how, in them, in short, variety is thus made subject to the law of unity, 
which forms out of it an order and harmony. 

He will apply himself to make clear how it is that in those masterpieces in which 
especially reign those proportions to which, with Leonardo da Vinci, we may give 
the name of Divine, with still greater variety is united a more perfect unity : how 
these two opposite elements of harmony rising at once, so to speak, to a higher 
power, and the unity of the idea becoraing more vivid still by the very contrast of 
the diversity which it subdues under its law, there results that superior harmony 
which constitutes beauty ; how, in short, in all true beauty, even when the char 
acter of the movements and forms is rather grace than strength, or elegance rather 
than majesty, nevertheless, by the predominance of the whole over the parts, of 
the — over the variety of the subject, order partakes of grandeur, and with the 
erage , properly so called, is mingled more or less of what is called the sub- 

ime. 

By these means he will teach his pupils by little and little to recognize in true 
beauty the image of that Spirit which is its divine and mysterious principle, and 
he will render them capable by degrees, of comprehending that thought of a great 
master, painter, and philosopher, that the Beautiful, for all that it manifests itself 
in bodies, is by nature Incorporcal. 

Bunt to teach men to judge accurately of the spirit of forms and of beauty, 
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which is the highest object of instruction in Drawing, the study which can be 
made of models copied and reproduced from memory is not enough. Their num- 
ber is necessarily too much restricted. “It is not enough to draw” says Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, “we must still see and compare the works of different 
masters.” 

The pupils in our schools (Jycées) not being able to go toseek here and there 
the various works of art dispersed in so many places, nor even to visit, except very 
rarely, the Galleries where they are collected in great numbers, shall they then be 
deprived of this necessary complement of education? This advantage would be 
secured to them to a certain extent if each school were made, as far as possible, a 
Gallery ; and this might be accomplished without much expense, by placing not 
only in the hall of instruction, but also in the parlor, in the refreetory, on the 
staircases, beneath the vestibules, in the several school-rooms, every where in which 
the arrangement of the place would allow of it, amd in such a manner as to harmo- 
nize with that arrangement, reproductions, by casts, engravings, or photography, 
of the chefs d’auvre, of every species of ancient and modern Art. Their pow- 
erful and favorable influence would thns be every where and always exerted over 
the minds of youth ; fed by the poetry of Homer and Virgil, of Corneille and Ra- 
cine, it would also feed itself, every moment of the day, and almost unconsciously, 
upon that of Phidias and Raffaelle, of Jean Goujon and Poussia. 

To this programme of studies the Commission thinks it right to propose to the 
Minister to add one branch of instruction which hitherto has not found a place in 
the teaching of Drawing as it has been conducted in our schools, (/ycées,) and 
which has nowhere perhaps been regularly organized : it is that of drawing speci- 
ally applied to those forms which are altogether the creation of Art, and which in 
opposition to those of natural objects, we may call artificial forms. These forms 
are those of the different objects which Art invents for the various wants of life, 
or for the satisfaction of that which Michel Angelo called the insatiable fancy of 
man: buildings, furniture, vessels, utensils, ornaments of all sorts. 

The beings which Nature creates are in their substance and their forms that 
which is required for the end which they have to fulfill; and at the same time 
they compose harmonies, either by their figures or by their colors, which satisfy 
one superior and universal end which is Beauty. - The objects which Man creates 
for his use are also determined, both in their substance and their forms, by the very 
nature of the wants they have toserve. But, like nature, man also pursues at 
the same time a higher end. Among all substances, among all forms, he chooses 
as much as possible for his creations those which best satisfy the conditions of 
Beauty. This is not all: to these forms he adds others which may serve, either 
better to express the idea from which the first proceed, or else to raise their 
beauty ; these accessories, by means of which objects tell what they mean, in 
some sort, with more clearness, foree, and grace, and in a more elevated style— 
these accessories which form the poetic character of the principal forms, and 
which accompany while adorning them, as a musical harmony accompanies and 
emphasizes the theme of the melody—these are the ornaments of the creations of 
Man. In the first place, the forms which Art creates for the objects necessary to 
the different uses of life; in the second place, the ornaments of which they are 
susceptible ; such should be the double object of this new branch of instruction, 
which the commission think it right to propose for institution. 

Since the time which can be devoted in the schools (lycées) to the study of Art 
would not by any means suffice to complete it in all its parts, nor even in any 
one of them, it is evident that, instead of running over them all, so as to learn 
nothing, or very little, the best thing is, generally speaking, to apply ourselves to 
push as fur as possible the study of that which is the most difficult as well as the 
most important, and which one can not know without being capable of learning all 
the rest in a little time, that is to say, the-study of the human figure. For who- 
ever is able to represent the human figure well in its proportions, its character, 
aud its beauty, will learn withuut difficulty, and in but a little time, to represent 
as well the proportions, character and beauty of animals, landscape and flowers, 
&c.; while the converse of the proposition is by no means true. From hence it 
would seem that neither can there be found a place in the schools (/ycées) for 
teaching the drawing of those forms which we have just called Artificial forms. 
These furms, in truth, composed of the same elements as those of natural objects, 
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do not surpass—for the most part do not even equal them in complications and 
difficulties. So a man may form a good judgmeut of the proportions of a cande- 
labrum or vase, who could not judge as well of those of a great part of the beings 
which Nature has created. A man, on the other hand, who knows how to see 
animals and plants accurately, and therefore to draw them well, will be able to 
appreciate, and therefore to draw as it ought to be drawn, a vase, a candelabrum, 
or a volute. How much better still he who is able to understand and to trace out 
the cunning lines of the human figure! . 

But although in the drawing of the human figure the universal principles of 
the drawing of other kinds of forms is included, nevertheless, each of these kinds 
has again its peculiar principles. Hence it follows, that in order to draw well the 
forms they include, and consequently to form a good judgment of their propor- 
tions, of their character, and of the particular beauty of which they are susceptible, 
we must unite with the study of the drawing of the human figure, certain other 
special studies. If this is true of the forms of natural objects, perhaps it is still 
more true of those of which the imagination of man is the source. The forms of 
nature, in truth, being more or less analogous to our own, answer, by a secret 
harmony, to the intimate constitution of our souls, and hence it comes that even 
those who possess not the slightest trace of art, judge tolerably well of the beauty 
of such forms, whether in nature itself, or in the works of art which represent it. 
As to those, on the other hand, which are the creations of art, the cultivation of 
taste alone, by seeing and studying masterpieces, makes us capable of judging of 

em. 


Again, for the very reason that these forms are those of objects which serve the 
ordinary purposes of life, and which our wants, or the variations of fancy, invite 
us perpetually to alter and renew, we have to exere'se our judgment upon them 
continually ; and this is another reason why it is desirable that studies of a 
special nature should put us in a condition to bring an enlightened judgment to 
the task. 

To this consideration is to be added another, drawn from the interest of these 
arts themselves, with which, in our country of France above all, so many other 
interests are connected. If the destiny of Art, in general, depends in great part on 
the opinion, more or less enlightened, of the public, this is especially true of those 
arts which are closely connected with Industry, and which can not dispense with 
the connection. Separated from the public by intervening circumstances, more or 
less numerous, searcely known to it, even the artist who, in these arts which are 
reputed as secondary, displays the rarest ability, produces no impression by the 
authority of his name, and exercises but a weak influence on the judgment of the 
majority of men. If, besides, in order to judge of pictures and statues, we are 
well content to defer toa certain extent to those skilled in the knowledge and 
practice of painting and sculpture, and who, in consequence, are necessarily the 
best judges of such works, still the same thing is not true in the case of those fa- 
miliar articles by which we are surrounded, and of which we are making some 
use every moment, and every one willingly thinks himself capable of forming a 
judgment as well as any body else. 

Lastly, let us add that if of all the branches of Art,the Drawing of such objects 
as industry appropriates to the various uses of life is not the most elevated, nor 
that consequently, which can most contribute to the education of the soul and the 
mind, it is that which, on the other hand, in addition to the advantage of enabling 
us to exercise a judgment upon those things of which we have the most frequent 
need, unites this advantage too, (which is a necessary consequence of the former,) 
—that of finding immediate employment in the greater number of industrial pro- 
fessions and trades. 

In giving, then, the first and highest place in the study of the elements of art to 
the Drawing of the Human Figure, which is its highest branch, it seems that 
there are sufficient reasons to make room also for that branch of art which in 
some sort occupies the other extremity of the scale, and whose direct applica- 
= ‘gs by much the most numerous as well as, materially at least, the most 
useful. 

Since those forms which are the creations of the imagination divide themselves 
naturally, as we have said, into great classes: namely, the figures themselves 
of buildings, furniture, utensils, &c., and the ornaments with which these different 
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objects ee etn in hocking x6 Oo Bee of artificial forms should 
also be divided into two portions, corresponding with two obj 
During the first portion of this teaching, the student should be made to study 


Beauty. » 

To this teaching should be joined the exhibition, by a sufficient number of ex- 
amples, of the several modifications which the various forms must undergo, and 
the particular characters or expressious which they must assume, according to the 
difference of substances, following the different nature of marble, of stone, of 
granite, of wood, of ivory, of iron, of bronze, of the precious metals, &c. 

In directing the special study of ornamentation, the professor should make 
known both the principal types which art has created, and those which it most 
commonly borrows, whether from the animal or vegetable kingdom ; he should, 
above all, explain how it modifies the elements supplied by nature, and transforms 
them so as to please the fancy of men. 

For every branch of this course of study, the models should im general be 
borrowed from Greek Art, which, in this department as in all the others, knew 
how to unite with the most perfect agreement of the forms, with the destination 
of the objects and their material, the greatest originality of character, the highest 
style, and the most pars. beauty. Other models may, however, be added, 
borrowed from Roman and Oriental art, as well as from that of the Middle Ages, 
and of the Renaissance, which, though they do not reach the same degree of 
supreme perfection, have, nevertheless, produced a crowd of masterpieces in this 
department. 

The exercise of reproduction from memory, which would fasten in the imagina- 
tion the most finished types, should be applied to the drawing of artificial forms 
and their ornaments, as well as to that of the human figure, and will produce the 
same result. 

Perhaps to these studies, should be added some practical lessons on the em- 
ployment of color in ornamentation, lessons which would initiate the student to 
a certain extent in the knowledge of the relations and harmonies of tones in 
color. 

Tc conclude, as in the case of figure drawing, besides the models of artificial 
forms, which may be made during the — of the course, other chefs d’auvre 
of art, placed in every direction throu t the schools (lycées) under the eyes of 
youth, would suceed in penetrating them with the spirit which produced them, 
with that universal spirit from which equally proceed that heroic contours of the 
marbles of the Parthenon, and the profile of the least of the earthen vases hidden 
in the sepulchres of Athens or of Vulci. 


[The Commisson proceeds to point out the proper distribution of all these studies. 
among the classes in the lycées, the schools of general education in France, and 
conclude with recommending that Masters in Drawing, shall undergo a special 
examination, and rank hereafter as Professors, and that the proficiency of the pupils 
shall be tested by frequent inspection confided to men possessed of special knowl- 
edge on the subject, who shall report periodically to the Minister the results of 
their observation. 

Upon this admirable report the Minister of Public Instruction has promulgated 
a Decree embodying its several suggestions as part of the national system.) 
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CONSERVATOIRE IMPERIAL DE MUSIQUE ET DE DECLAMATION. 

Tae Imperial Conservatory of Music, at Paris, was founded by Louis XVI, in 
1784, and was then called Ecole de chant. It was reorganized in 1795, at 
which time it received its present appellation. Although originally intended to 
train actors and singers for the imperial theatres and operas, it has become a 
good normal school of professors of music and vocal culture generally. 

Pupils are admitted only after a competitive examination. It is free, and its 
privileges are enjoyed by about six hundred pupils annually, Connected with 
it are a library of music and books on the art, and a gallery of musical instru- 
menta, which are accessible to the public. 

It is governed by a director, an administrator, and two committees, the com- 
mittee of musical instruction numbering fifteen, and that of dramatic studies 
numbering fourteen. 

Besides these there are attached to the school, a secretary, two librarians, 
one curator of the museum, an officer at the head of the pensionnat, and two 
visiting physicians. 

The corps of instructors consists of sixty-two professors, twelve répétiteurs 
and ten other instructors, distributed as follows:—1 Répétiteur of clavier for 
men; 1 Professor adjunct of clavier for women; 2 Répétiteurs of clavier for 
women ; 1 Professor titular of harp; 4 Professors titular of violin; 2 Professorg 
titular of violoncello; 1 Professor titular of contre basse; 1 Professor titular of 
flute; 1 Professor titular of hautbois; 1 Professor titular of clarionette; 1 Pro- 
foasor titular of bassoon; 1 Professor titular of horn, first and second; 1 Pro- 
fessor titular of trumpet; 1 Professor titular of trombone. 

The classes for military music are provided with the following instructors: 
two of harmony and composition, one of cornet & piston, one of saxophane, 
one of saxhorn, two of elementary singing. 

Besides the school at Paris there are five branch establishments, one in each 
of the following towns: Lille, Toulouse, Marseilles, Metz, and Nantes. 

Four Professors of composition, contrepoint and fugue, two Professors of 
written harmony, three professors of harmony atid accompaniment practically 
united, eight Professors titular of singing, three Professors titular of individual 
elementary singing (solfége) for men, four Répétiteurs of individual elementary 
singing (oot ifége) for men, two Professors of individual elementary singing 
(solfége) for women, five Répétiteurs of individual elementary singing (solfége) 
for women, two Professors titular of choral elementary singing (sol/ége collectif, ) 
one Professor agrégé teaching a class of choral music, two Professors titular of 
lyrical declamation in grand opera, three Professors titular of lyrical declama- 
tion in opéra comique, three accompagnateurs of lyrical declamation in opéra 
comique, one Professor for studying parts for grand opera and opéra comique, one 
Professor for the class of the penstonnat for studying the parts for grand opera 
and opéra comique, one Reggae for teaching adults to sing popular music in 
the evening classes, four Professors titular of dramatic declamation, one 
Professor honorary of dramatic declamation, one Professor titular of theatrical 
management, one Professor titular of fencing for men, one Professor titular of 
organ ang improvisation, one Professor titular of piano for men, one Professor 
titular of piano for women, one Professor adjunct of piano for women, one 
Professor titular of instrumental music in bands, one Professor adjunct of 
clavier for men. 

We copy the following notice of the annual examination for 1866 from the 
Journal of the Society of Arts. ° 

The examinations are divided into two series, one being held with closed 
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doors, and the other being open to such of the public as can obtain tickets of 
admission, which on some days ars as scarce as tickets for a coronation, in fact, 
are utterly unattainable by ordinary mortals. The private examinations 
include sol-fa, written harmony, thorough bass, the adaptation to the piano 
of a piece from an old opera; scales, organ, contre basse, contre point, and 
fugue, This portion of the competition is carried on in the small theatre of the 
Conservatoire, while the public trials take place in the concert theatre; the 
latter include singing, grand opera and comic opera, violin, violoncello, harp, 
iano, and all the wind instruments played by pupils, whether civil or military, 
ger di the suppression of the gymnasium of military music, the Conservatcire 
has the charge of the education of military musicians. The examination of 
the pupils in the dramatic classes usually terminates the public examinations. 

The president of the juries is M. Auber, the director of the Conservatoire. 
The juries themselves are nine in number; five of these consist of professors of 
the Conservatoire, while the other four are selecttd from the artistic celebritics 
of the capital. The pupils in sol-fa are required to execute at sight, what is 
called a lesson dchungements de clefe, and M. Elevart explains this in the fol- 
lowing terms:—“ This name is given to a particular system of notation, which 
introduces the seven poctions of the three keys in an arbitrary manner, so as 
to test the promptitude of eye possessed by the competing pupils.” 

The pant of the class of harmony have to arrange a selected piece w'th 
bass, and the fugue class to compose a fugue ona given subject; for this 

eighteen hoursare allotted, during which time the pupils are shut up 
in the class-rooms of the Conservatoire; the successful pupils rarely take. more 
than eight or ten hours to complete their tasks. The other pupils, whether 
vocal or instrumental, have to execute a piece selected by the committee of 
studies; each kind of instrumentalists executes the same piece, and all, 
except the vocalist, have to execute a manuscript piece at sight, 

Formerly there were vocal classes in the Conservatoire which competed in 
public. After having sung a morceau chosen by their professors, the pupils 
sang a manuscript piece at sight. M. Elevart regrets that this kind of vocal 
counterpoint has fallen into disuse in the singing classes, “as the study of 
vocalization and the obligation of executing at sight in public forced the singers 
to be musicians, that is to say, readers.” Each pupil of the singing classes 
admitted to the competition sings a piece chosen by the professor. There are 
certain airs which are repeated ten times during one day’s exhibition, such as 
the air of the Deux familles of Theodore Labarre, and that of Norma. 

The public competitions occupy a whole week. They commence at nine in 
the morning and terminate ordinarily at four in the afternoon. The most 
popular of the musical classes are those of the violin and piano, and serious 
and comic opera. The scenes of tragedy and comedy performed by the pupils 
of the declamation classes attract a special audience. With the exception of 
the pit and gallery, which are nominally open to the public, admission can only 
he obtained by means of tickets signed by the director. These tickets are 
distributed amongst the Ministry of Fine Arts, the directors of the Imperial 
theatres of Paris, and the Professors of the Conservatoire. At the public 
distribution of prizes, each prize pupil receives one or two tickets, according to 
the degree of the prize which he or she may have obtained. At present the 
distribution takes place in August, a few days after the closing of the competi- 
tive examinations, but formerly it took place in November after the reopening 
of the classes, which are closed from the first of August to the end of Septem- 
ber. At that time the meeting was a very interesting one; thé time was 
sufficient to allow of the music to be performed on the occasion, being we'l 
studied; the accompaniments were given by a full band, and it was usual for 
the pupil who had | wa the first prize in fugue in the preceding year to 
write the overture of the concert. At present the full band is replaced by a 
simple piano, and the first prize-man of the fugue class has no longer the 
opportunity of testing his powers in presence of a select public. The old 

ctice of a symphony, composed for all instruments, and executed by the 

ts- of the year; has also necessarily fallen with the -abolition of the 
orchestra. These melodies used to be written by eminent composers, and the 
names of Frangois Bazin, Jules Cohen, and Coradin Prumier are remembered 
with pleasure by. habitués of the Conservatoire meetings. 
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MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The ability to read and render musical composition was made part of the 
programme of instruction in the primary normal schools, drawn up by M. 
Guizot, in 1833. 

By the decree of 1865, the musical teaching is given during the whole three 
years, five hours a week being allotted to lessons in music and elementary sing- 
ing, including practice on the organ and the piano, 

In the lyceums vocal music was left optional with the director until 1865, 
when by a decree of January 30 of that year, instruction in vocal music was 
made obligatory on all the lower classes to the fourth inclusive, and left 
optional with the pupils of the fourth class and those above. The obligatory 
instruction includes the elementary principles of music and singing, as well as 
musical reading and writing, according to the notation at present in use in all 
civilized nations. The optional instructiun may be extended to the elementary 
principles of harmony. 

In organizing the studies of the secondary special schools, this subject was 
made obligatory, and the following method indicated in the elaborate circular of 
the Minister, (M. Duruy,) addressed to the rectors, April 6, 1868. 


Singing is a powerful means of education. All the special colleges will, 
therefore, comprise singing classes. Each lesson should commence with sing- 
ing’in unison, in order to steady the voice; the pupils should be 
according to the capacity of their voices, and each group should in its turn go 
through the exercises prepared. The lesson should conclude with the practice 
of easy and melodious choruses. As for the method to be employed, it must 
provisionally be the one that the master knows best how to apply. 

Preparatory year. During this year should be taught a few principles, and 
many tunes of a simple and agreeable character, set to good words, but very 
little musical grammar. 

First year of instruction. Each lesson should open with exercises in 
solfaing. The master should sing short musical phrases, which the pupils 
should endeavor to reproduce. These phrases should never go beyond the 
extent of an octave. Towards the middle of the lesson, the singing should be 
suspended for some minutes, during which the principles should be explained. 
The musical tone, scale of tones, degrees, intervals, gamut, octave, means of 
representing tones by signs, notes, compass, the C clef, intonation, duration, 
time, simple time, ?, 3, 4, breve, semibreve, minim, equivalent rests. The 
les30n should conclude with a song sung in unison, and two-part choruses. 

Second year. Continuation of the explanation of the principles; study of 
the chromatic. scales, modified. tones, accidents, second study of the diatonic 
scale, on the intervals of tones, study of the tetrachords, major and minor keys, 
typical seale do and la, construction of scales similar to this typical one, on the 
first sound of the superior tetrachord, or on the fourth tone of the inferior 
tetrachord, position of the charge, ition of the flats. Study of the key fa. 
Binary and ternary groups. ith the lessons in theory should always be 
combined practice; intonation, dictation, and singing in unison should terminate 
each lesson. 

Third year. Modulation, what is understood by modulating, origin of the 
accidentals determined by modulations, passing or durable modulations, how to 
distinguish between them, importance of this distinction as regards solfaing, of 
the seven kinds of voices, of the keys assigned to them, of the quality (timbre) 
of the voice, the enharmonic system, numerous examples borrowed from the 
great masters’ movement, time, analysis of melody, what is meant by a musical 
phrase, by a period, simple and ornate melody, transposition. 

Fourth year. Continuation of the sol-fa exercises, of musical dictations, 
singing in unison, and in two, three and four parts. Elementary notions of 
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harmony, principal consonant and dissonant accords, their fundamental position, 

reversal and connection, short-hand annotation of ore numbered bass. 
Cad im broken, &c., suspension, use of pedals. 

mvAccompaniment raped Studies of sacred music, difference between the 

modes of music and the modes of church music, notions of plain song, musical 

ng, execution of some pieces of Palestrina, Handel, &c. Abridged 


80 
History of m wens 7 _—_ resulting from the a of a few works of 
pees the Talia, French and German schools. 


POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN PARIS. 


The municipal authorities of Paris are making great efforts to popularize 
musical instruction in Paris, as has been done in Germany. Singing classes for 
children and adults exist in all the primary, secondary, normal and commercial 
schools of the capital, and an attempt is being made to give character and tone 
to what is taught there. 

A competition is opened for choral compositions, to be executed by the pupils 
of the primary schools, and the classes of adults in the city. The pieces are to 
be. written for three or four voices, without accompaniment, and a jury named 
by the Prefect will award the prizes. The choice of the words is also left to 
the composers, but they must, of course, be in accordance with the object in 
view. The number of pieces is to be unlimited, and a prize of three to four 
hundred francs, according to merit, will be awarded for each composition 
accepted, the copyright of the successful piece to be the property of the 

VOCAL MUSIC IN THE ARMY 

Quite recently, instruction in vocal music, after the method of Galin-Paris- 
Chevé, has been introduced at a few points in the army and navy with such 
success that the Minister of War in 1868 directed it to be taught in each regi- 
ment by teachers trained after this method in the normal musical class at Vin- 
cennes. 

MUSICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
In 1867 there were 3,223, (sociétes orpheoniques,) with 90,532 active and 
honorary members. This number does not include the philharmonic 
societies, nor the choral societies for the cultivation of church music. These 
musical associations, by their public concerts, have realized and contributed 
over 1,500,000 francs to charitable objects. 

Many of these musical associations have founded gratuitous schools of music, 
which they maintain at their own expense; others have constituted themselves 
as mutual aid-societies. Each member receives a small book, stating the time 
of his joining the association, and a sort of certificate of his behavior and char- 
acter. If a member, on entering a strange city, where there is also a musical 
association, he will at once through his book find a hospitable reception, in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to him, and work. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE HIGHEST MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

By a recent decree of the Minister of the Fine Arta, a competitive perform- 
ance has been established at each of the three lyrical theatres of Paris—the 
prize at each for the best opera to be 3,000 francs, and for the best poem set to 
music, 1,500 francs. These prizes are in addition to the grand prix de Rome, 
instituted in 1802, and other prizes now awarded by the Conservatoire. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue necessity of a special preparation for a mercantile career 
was not recognized in France until 1820, and even then, it found 
favor and encouragement only among merchants and bankers, who 
could look beyond routine to the general intelligence and knowl- 
edge of principles, which make all routine and formulas intelligible 
and pliable to the changing conditions of a progressive industry and 
an expanding commerce. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AT PARIS.* 


The Superior School of Commerce, the first school of its class 
in France, was instituted at Paris as a day-school, by two intelligent 
‘ merchants, M. Brodard and M. Le Gret, in 1820; and such was the 
intelligence and versatility of its early pupils, that it obtained the 
patronage of the eminent bankers and commercial men of that day 
—of Chaptal, Casimir Perier, Lafitte, Ternaux and others. It was, 
after a few years, established in the old Hotel Sully, in Rue St. 
Antoine, where, endowed with numerous rooms, spacious courts, 
extensive gardens, a cabinet of instruments for experimental physics, 
a chemical laboratory, and collections of samples of merchandise, 
and a numerous staff of able teachers, it received boarders as well 
as day-scholars. 

A council of improvement (conseil de perfectionnement,) composed 
of very competent persons, undertook to draw up a programme of 
the studies, to superintend their organization, to make modifica-- 
tions if necessary, and to enforce their execution. The gentlemen 
forming this council were members of the Institute, bankers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, who had learned by study and experience what 
various talents and diversified knowledge are indispensable for him 
who buys, sells, or manages. They traced with a firm and sure 
hand the regulations and programmes of the new school. Their 
wise arrangements have been religiously retained in the school, and 





* Abridged from special report of M. Gervais, Director, to the Minister of Commerce, &c. 
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are in force to the present moment; they have served as a model 
and starting-point for all the attempts of the same kind which have 
been made in France or elsewhere. The council has constantly 
maintained the sound traditions of the school, which have been its 
main support. 

The curriculum of the school requires three years of study; the 
pupils are divided into three forms (comptoirs) or classes, and no 
pupil passes from one form to the next without undergoing an 
examination, 

The first year, or first form, though in some manner elementary, 
admits ouly such pupils as have received a good primary education, 
and are pretty well versed in French grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography; it is devoted to reforming their handwriting, to the study 
of history, geography, arithmetic in all its parts, to an elementary 
course on the usages of trade and the rudiments of accounts, to 
physics and chemistry, (of which the pupils in this form learn 
chiefly the elements, vocabularics, nomenclatures, and classifica- 
tions ;) lastly, to the knowledge of raw materials, of which the 
school possesses specimens and samples. In this form the pupils 
begin the study of foreign languages, the foreigners learn French, 
and the French pupils make a more profound study of the rules of 
their native tongue. This division of studies clearly shows that the 
school must have a fixed minimum of age for the pupils admitted ; 
in fact, the understanding and memory may suffice for certain 
studies, but to pursue them with profit there must be attention, 
reflection, and judgment. The minimum age for the admission of 
pupils was therefore fixed at fifteen for the first form, and the school 
is now rather disposed to fix it later than earlier. 

The second year, or second form, does not receive pupils under six- 
teen; it comprises the continuation of some of the preceding studies, 
book-keeping, the theory of accounts in all its parts, the applica- 
tion of arithmetic to all the operations of trade and banking, 
exercises in mental arithmetic, a course of correspondence, and 

* essays intended to accustom pupils to express their thoughts rapidly 
with precision and perspicuity, linear drawing, geometry, the 
elements of algebra, commercial geography, the study of the code 
of commerce, the continuation of foreign languages. We have 
designedly indicated the limit of age for the pupils of the second 
form, although the rule estabjished for entering the first would 
seem to render it unnecessary ; it raises new difficulties for us every 
year, and yet must be maintained. The pupils have very gencrally 
a most decided tendency to enter the second form, careless whether 
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they will be able to follow its courses with profit; to leap over the 
elementary year is with them, and too often with their parents, a 
question of ambition and impatience rather than of instruction. 

We have the utmost difficulty in convincing those who have 
obtained the bachelor’s diploma (at the Lycée,) by dint of cram- 
ming and coaching, that the science of trade is not a unique whole, 
composed of formulas more or less simple, more or less numerous, 
which have only to be learned and remembered in order to make 
them at once skillful merchants. They are astonished when told | 
that long and serious study is required to learn what they had con- 
sidered so easy; they are desirous, at the very outset, to attack the 
highest parts of the science, to devote their attention to finance, to 
great mercantile enterprises and complicated operations in the 
funds, to attempt as mere play, the difficult and dangerous func- 
tions of consular justice. In one word, they want to reverse the 
natural course of things, and to begin with what can only be the 
end of anxious study, the result of positive knowledge and practical 
acquaintance with real business. It was therefore indispensable to 
fix a limit of age for admission to the second form, and to introduce 
an examination for classing according to merit, which all must pass 
who enter the second form without passing through the first; 
bachelors of sciences are alone exempt from this measure. 

The third year, or third form, is the indispensable complement 
of the instruction given at the school; it is devoted to the higher 
branches of learning, and to practical exercises; it includes the 
study of the exchanges and of arbitration, which has been too long 
neglected in France, and to which the increasing number and 
extent of our business relations with foreign countries gives fresh 
importance and furnishes daily occasions for their use; multi- 
farious applications of accounts to commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture ; analytical chemistry and chemical manipulations ap- 
plied to the study of merchandise, and to the discovery of adultera- 
tions (thus completing the course of general chemistry followed in 
the two first years;) the continuation of the studies of geometry 
and linear drawing, the elements of mechanics applied to the 
requirements of commerce and industry, and to the material of 
trading ports, railways and docks; the technology or description 
of the principal manufactures, mercantile and maritime law, and 
political economy. In this form all the studies are applied by the 
simulated exercise of trade; each pupil opens and closes accounts 
and correspondence of all kinds. The pupils, divided into groups, 
or commercial firms, renewed from time to time, buy and sell 
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goods, keep banks, charter vessels, assure, commission, correspond, 
and perform, under the guidance of an able and experienced profes- 
sor, all the most varied and most difficult operations. After Easter 
the pupils of the third form, accompanied by a professor of 
technology, visit-the principal factories of Paris and its environs, 
the custom-house, bonding warehouses, &c. 

It was to assist the exercises of this form that the use of fictitious 
bank-notes and money was at one time introduced, but these were 
promptly abandoned by the school as puerile expedients, proper 
“ enough perhaps. to be employed for children, like the colored balls 
and pictures of infant schools, but altogether useless with young 
men bent on earnest study, and likely only to distract their atten- — 
tion and cause a loss of time. The same means have many times 
since been adopted in other schools as a new invention, but they 
have always been laid aside as useless. 

The course of instruction in the school, as well as the allotment 
of time to the classes and studies, have been regulated as methodi- 
cally as the multiplicity of subjects allowed. The pupils rise at 
half-past five all the year round, and at six commence the business 
of the day. They go to bed at nine o’clock. The hours of every 
day are employed nearly as follows: five hours in lessons, six hours 
in study, and four hours in recreation, including forty minutes for 
breakfast and dinner. 

In the three forms, each course is confided to a special professor, 
with the exception of geometry and linear drawing, which are 
taught by one person, and of mechanics and technology, which are 
in the same case. Each pupil must attend all the courses of the 
form to which he belongs. He must learn at least one foreign 
language, and may learn several if he can find time without ‘neg- 
lecting his other studies. The pupils are expected to take notes, as 
complete as possible, of the lessons given by the professors; to 
study them in private, to consult the authors placed at their 
disposal, on the same subjects, and to make a summary of the 
lesson, a fair copy of which they deliver in the evening to the 
inspector of the form, who hands it to the professor at the next 
lesson. Special examiners every day interrogate the pupils of the 
second and third forms, on the parts of the principal courses 
already studied, and an account is kept of the marks merited by 
their answers. 

Every quarter there is a competition for classing the pupils in all 
the branches of instruction, and immediately after, the director 
announces the places obtained by all in the presence of the pro- - 
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fessors and pupils. A statement of the marks merited by each 
pupil for conduct and application is addressed to the parents. At 
the end of the school-year, a board, composed of members of 
the council of, improvement, and of the professors, awards to the 
two best pupils of the third form, as a first and second prize of 
honor, a gold medal and a silver medal, given to the school by his 
Imperial Highness, Prince Napoleon, as a testimonial of the great 
interest he takes in commercial education. The same judges award 
to the best pupils of the second and third forms,-two silver and 
four bronze medals, given by the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works. The pupils of the third form who 
have completed their studies and successfully passed the final 
examinations before the committee delegated by the Council of 
Improvement, receive, when the prizes are distributed, a diploma 
of capacity delivered by the school and signed by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, president of the council 
of improvement. This is the only document the school recognizes 
as official, and certifying complete studies; no certificates are given 
for partial studies. 

The organization of the management and discipline of the school 
is as simple as that of the studies; for the last ten years the school 
has received neither day-scholars nor half-boarders; all are boarders, 
and their number never exceeds one hundred at the same time, 
distributed into four dormitories and twenty private chambers, which 
the pupils enter only when they go to bed; all their waking hours 
are passed in the amphitheatres, and the class-rooms, under con- 
stant supervision. 

The pupils are all warned on entering that they can remain in 
the school only on condition of steady application to study. They 
are given to understand that they come there for a commercial 
purpose, to purchase the instruction and instruments of their future 
profession. ‘This notion is incessantly presented to them in every 
possible form; thus it is proved to them that they expend at the 
school about five francs per day, and that if each of them is not 
worth five francs more every night, he will have made a bad specu- 
lation, which it will be our duty to put an end to as soon as 
possible if no improvement should take place. The discipline of 
the school is not severe, but it is very strictly enforced; there are 
scarcely any punishments; a pupil may be kept in the half or whole 
of Sunday, but this must not occur often, the pupils being always 
warned that persistence in misconduct or neglect of study will 
render their dismissal inevitable; we may therefore say that the 
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only serious penalty is the expulsion of disobedient or idle pupils. 
The time which families allow the school for the development of its 
instruction (barely two years on the average,) is too short for any 
part of it to be lost in struggling against ill-regulated minds and 
rebellious tempers—a very meritorious work undoubtedly, but 
quite impracticable with the means we possess, and foreign to our 
object. The dismissal of a pupil, unless for very serious reasons, is 
not attended with any publicity ; it generally takes place at the end 
of a quarter, when the pupil is sent home with an explanation of 
the circumstances. There are usually several cases of this kind 
every year at the end of the first quarter. 

The pupils of all the divisions attend public worship under 
proper supervision, at -the churches or chapels of the religious 
communion in which they have been reared. 

The success of the school is due to Adolphe Blanqui, professor 
of the history of commerce in this school, who in 1830, in a period 
of great depression arising out of the disturbances of that period, 
came to the rescue of the institution. He was young, without 
fortune, had already a family to support, the times were hard, and 
the future gloomy; he had to accept a heritage of ruins and to 
stem the tide of public opinion, which was then in favor of what 
has long been called protection of the national industry. Nothing 
could deter him; he was determined to save from destruction an 
institution which could develop the ideas of political economy and 
commercial liberty to which he had already vowed his existence. 
He brought to its aid his indefatigable activity, his inexhaustible 
and charming intellect, his great learning, the numerous and useful 
connections attracted by the engaging amenity of his character; 
he contrived to restrict the school within limits more in harmony 
with the resources’ at his disposal and the perils of the moment. 
Followed by the pupils who admired and loved him, surrounded by 
asmall group of professors faithful to the work, he set all an 
example of industry and devotedness, be labored without ceasing 
end shrunk from no obstacle. Indeed, when we contemplate this 
struggle, which lasted five-and-twenty years, and only ceased with 
his death, we do not know which most to admire, his courage, his 
activity, the variety of his acquirements, the fecundity of his 
resources, or the irresistible influence which he exercised over all 
who came near him. 

From this epoch, the history of the school is the biography of 
Blanqui; his personality overshadowed and protected it at the same 
time. Deputy for Bordeaux, a member of the Institute, a brilliant 
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writer and applanded professor, he shed over the school the lustre 
of his rising fame, and gave it a world-wide reputation by his 
books ; he drew down on it the aatiy's notice of the Government, 
whose codperation he secured. 

About 1838, M. Cunin-Gridaine, then Minister of Commerce, 
struck with the great services rendered by the school, and taking a 
deep interest in the proceedings of its classes, (at the final examina- 
tion of which he was specially invited to preside,) conceived the 
design of giving the benefit of its instruction to a certain number 
of young men whose limited means would not allow them to enter. 
He granted several subventions in the form of half-scholarships ; 
subsequently it was found that this measure was inadequate, and 
that the sums remaining to be paid by the pupils’ parents were still 
beyond the means of the persons whom it was intended to benefit. 
By a ministerial decision, dated 8th June, 1853, M. Magne trans- 
formed these half-scholarships into a proportional number of whole 
ones, and at the instance of the present director, who had taken 
part in Blanqui’s labors, it was decided that these scholarships 
should be the object of competition in the principal commercial 
towns, one-third of them being conferred every year. This plan 
has now been followed for eleven years, with the most satisfactory 
results. Owing to the careful supervision of these competitions by 
the Government, these pupils enter the school with a good prepara- 
tory education, and the best of them have always come from the 
superior primary schools. They soon attain good rank in their 
classes, where they have become an element of emulation ; and three 
times in the last eleven years, these scholarship pupils have obtained 
the gold medal, the prize of honor at the school. 





COMMERCIAL SCHOOL OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

In 1863, the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, with the encour- 
agement of the Minister of Public Instruction, established a special 
school where day-scholars, whose parents reside in the city, can be 
prepared for the special requirements of railway, navigation, and 
telegraphic companies, and for commercial service generally. 

The course covers three years, with a preparatory class for lads 
under twelve years, and a fourth year for such as desire to pursue, 
for another year the special studies of a commercial career. 

The studies, besides the general course, suitable for the period 
between thirteen and sixteen years, include commercial geography 
and history, technology, book-keeping, exchange, foreign monies, 
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weights and measures, commercial correspondence, commercial law, 
English, German, and Spanish languages, and drawing. 

At the end of the third year the pupils are examined, and if 
qualified, receive certificates of their capacity and proficiency ; and 
at the end of the fourth year the Chamber of Commerce awards a 
diploma to those who, during that trial-year, give proof of real busi- 
ness knowledge and aptitude. 

Special prizes are offered by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and the Chamber of Commerce, the competition for which is widely 
felt, and the award is a sure passport to immediate employment. 

Each scholar pays twenty francs in advance, which cover all ex- 
penses except books. The prizes, and subsidies by the city and 
State, and larger business firms, meet the wants of capable but in- 
digent pupils. 

There are accommodations for four hundred day-pupils. In the 
evening there are lectures for adults. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In the great municipal secondary schools of Paris, the Chaptal and 
Turgot, special attention is paid to studies which prepare for a 
mercantile career, in which many of the graduates will at once 
enter. Modern languages, English, German, Spanish and Italian 
are taught in place of Greek and Latin, and exercises in penman- 
ship and arithmetic bear upon commercial forms, book-keeping, 
and business transactions. Geography and natural history are 
taught in reference to the manufacturing resources and the industries 
of nations, 

In the organization of secondary special instruction, the Mimster 
requires the commercial section to pursue the following :— 


During the first year, (about the thirteenth year,) general notions on the nature 
of commerce, and of credit, definition of the principal terms used in mercantile 
and money transactions, business forms with practice in making neat examples 
of them. Second year: commercial geography of France and details in regard 
to articles of commerce, commercial arithmetic, a course preparatory to book- 
keeping, with practice in keeping a day-book. Third year: commerce of 
foreign countries, principles of book-keeping, practice with ledger and journal. 
At the close of this year the pupil is to be a good book-keeper. Fourth year: 
financial and commercial history and legislation, classes of men and companies 
employed in commerce and finance, partnerships, bankruptcies, &c., ending 
with rules of competency of maritime tribunals. 

The whole school must be instructed in legislation usuelle, the constitution of 
the government, functions of each department, the peculiarities of a city or 
other municipality, how the army is recruited, taxes raised, and the law 
administered, the civil relations of marriage and parentage, the inheritance, 
tenure, partnership, and transfer of property, insurance, both of life and 
property, and the laws generally which affect the citizen in his public and 
private transactions. 
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Specimen of the Programme of the Course on “ Législation Usuelle” in the newly- 
organized Secondary Special Instruction (Enseignement 
ire Special) in France. 
LEGISLATION USUELLE. 


PRELIMINARIES.—Necessity of a public legislative authority for all classes of 
the population. Without public authority and without legislation, there can be 
neither order nor justice. Essential attributes of the public authority. Dif- 
ferent organizations according to the people and the times. Varied object of 
all legislation. Public and administrative right. Private right (civil and com- 
mercial.) Penal right. 


I PUBLIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE RIGHTS. 


Pustic R1IGHT.—Constitution of January 14th, 1852, and decrees of the Senate 
(Sénatus-consultes) of Nov. Ith and Dec. 25th, 1852. ° 
Funda i 


mental iples of public right :—National unity. Rights guaranteed 
to all the citizens. Obligations im on all citizens. 

ization of public authority :*—Its basis: The Emperor hereditary head of 
the State. The Senate. The Legislative Assembly (Le Corps Législatif.) The 
Council of State. Judiciary authority. Administrative authority. 

The Emperor head of the State :—General view of the nature of his preroga- 
tives in every thing which concerns the relations between France and other na- 
tions (treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce,) in every thing which concerns 
internal government, his relations with the Senate, the Legislative Assembly, 
‘and the Council of State. Head of the executive power. His prerogatives. 
— of the reciprocal independence of the administrative and judiciary 
authority. 

The Senate :—General views of its organization and privileges. 

The Legislative Assembly :—General view of its composition, election, and pre- 
rogatives. © 

Judiciary Authority :—Its general prerogatives. Principles of its organiza- 
tion. Territorial divisions for the administration of justice. Ordinary jurisdic- 
tion on civil litigations and criminal affairs. Special jurisdiction. Court of 
appeal. Objects of its institution. 

In what forms do the organs of public authority act ?—Decrees of the Senate. 
Laws. Decrees and regulations of public administration. Decrees (arrétés.) 
Sentences and decrees (jugements et arrélés.) 

ADMINISTRATION.— Administrative Division of France :—Constitutional prin- 
ciples. Centralized subordinate administration. Administrative division of 
France into Departments, Districts, (Arrondissemenis,) Cantons, and Communes. 
The administration is active, ¢. 2. acts, deliberates, and judges the litigations 
which arise by occasion of acts, consultative and debateable (contentieuse.) Ad- 
ministrative action is generally confided to one agent. The deliberation belongs 
to the assemblies and councils. The exercise of jurisdiction does not belong 
exclusively to the assemblies or councils. 

The central administrative action belongs to the Emperor and the ministers. 
The Council of State deliberates. . 

At the centre of the Department, the authority is in the hands of the prefect. 
Deliberating bodies: the council of the prefecture and the general council. 

At the head of the arrondissements, the sub-prefect; the council of the arron- 
dissement. 

At the head of the commune, the mayor; the municipal council. 

Of the Emperor, the supreme head of the administration :—What are his pow- 
ers with regard to the personnel of the administrative agents, as regards public 
services or administrative matters. 

Of the Ministers:—Ten Ministries: State; Justice; Foreign Affairs; Inte- 
rior; Finances; War; Marine and Colonies; Public Instruction; Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works; Imperial Household and the Fine Arts.. The 
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ministers are charged with the execution of the laws. Their authority is exer- 
cised by means of decrees (arrétés) or instructions for the organization or exe- 
cution of public services, and by individual decisions concerning particulars. 

Of the Council of State:—Its organization ; the different nature of its prerog- 
atives. 

Of the Prefects:—Of the prerogatives of the prefect as agent of the govern- 
ment and representative of the Department. 

Some remarks on the decrees of prefectoral decentralization of March 25, 
1852, and April 12, 1861. ° 

Of the General Secretaries of Prefectures. 

Of the Councils of Prefectwre :—Their composition; their prerogatives. They 
give advice; they assist the prefect in the exercise of his administrative func- 
tions; they authorize persons of moral character to plead; they are judges of 
administrative litigation (du contentieux administratiy. : 

Of the General Councils :—Their composition; a councilor for each canton ; 
« mode of nomination. 

The general council assists, enlightens, and controls the prefects in the man- 
agement of the special interests of the Department. 

Ordinary and extraordinary sessions of the general councils, Four ways of 
deliberating, viz, 1, executive deliberations independently; 2, executive de- 
liberations with the approbation of superior authority; 3, advice; 4, wishes. 
General views of the Departmental budget. 

Of the Sub-Prefects :—Chiefs of active administration in the arrondissements. 
They have only exceptionally a direct authority over the citizens. Leading 
characteristic. Agents of transmission between the prefects and. mayors or 
citizens, 

Arrondi t ils :—Their composition; their relation to the repartition 
of contributions among the communes. For the surplus only the privilege of 
giving advice. 

Mayors and Assistants :—Nominated by the Emperor or the prefect. Privi- 
leges of various kinds with which the mayor is invested. Two kinds of admin- 
istrative prerogatives: 1, agent of the government; 2, representative of the 
special interest of the commune. 

As agent of the government the mayor is charged with the publication and 
execution of the laws or regulations. 

He exercises a direct authority in various matters. He has special charge of 
the municipal and rural police, He can, under the superintendence of higher 
authorities, pass resolutions both as regards regulations (permanent or tempo- 
rary) and individuals. 

The mayor is the highest local authority of the commune His duties. Pre- 
rogatives of the assistants. 

Municipal Councils :—Their composition and nomination. At least ten mem- 
bers, at most thirty-six, according to the population. Municipal elections. Re- 
newing of the municipal councils. Four ordinary sessions; their duration ; 
extraordinary sessions. Four kinds of deliberation in the municipal councils, 
viz., 1, executive deliberations ; 2, deliberations submitted to the approbation 
of a higher authority; 3, advice; 4, wishes.. 

Of the Communal Budget. 

General views of the administrative auxiliary agents for the different branches 
of the public service. 





Administrative Matters, 


Extent and importance of the public service in France. Inducements to 
enter. 

The Army :—Mode of recruiting; cantonal contingent; drawing by lot. Of 
the council of inspection (examination ;) causes of exemption; maintenance of 
the family. Of exoneration from military service by providing substitutes; by 
substitution of numbers. Composition of the army; reserve, national guard. 

Advancement of soldiers by choice or by length of service; of the grade 
which is a property. Of the employ which is facultative for the government. 
Inactivity. Of reform; of pensions; recruiting for the navy; maritime conscrip- 
tion; iron-clad fleet and sailing vessels. 
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Worship :—General views of the ecclesiastical organization of France. Cath- 
olic worship; archbishoprics, bishoprics, parsonages, parishes. Reformed 
church; Church of the Confession of Augsburg; Israelite worship; Mohamme- 
dan worship. Organization of these various modes of worship. : 

Public Instruction :—Special administrative organization for public instruction. 
Primary instruction; public and free schools; normal schools; secondary in- 
struction, classical and special; communal colleges; lyceums; superior instruc- 
tion; special establishments; College of France; Museum of Natural History; 
Imperial Observatory: Bureau of Longitudes; the Institute; libraries and mu- 
seums, 

Special schools of the Ministries of War, Navy, Finances, and Publie Works. 

Public Works ; Draining of Marshes ; Mining and Quarrying :—Public works, 
properly speaking. Different classes of public works. Civil works (bridges and 
turnpikes, civil buildings.) Military works. Maritime works. Works belong- 
ing to several classes. Various agents charged with the superintendence of 
public works and their execution. Rendering of service imposed on property 
for the carrying out of public works. Expropriation for the public benefit. 
Declaration of public utility by the administration. Register of lands divided 
into small properties (plan parcellaire.) Judgment of expropriation. Previous 
indemnity. The indemnity fixed either amicably or by a jury of expropriation. 
Occupation of ground for excavations, extracting of materials (for building) and 
for depots, necessary for the execution of public works. 

Special legislation for works of military defense. Review of legislation on 
the rendering of military services. 

Legislation regarding the draining of marshes. 

Legislation regarding mining and quarrying; definition of these two terms; 
concessions for mines. Permission to explore property which holds metals. 
Superintendence of quarries. 

In the programme of industrial legislation, to mention all that concerns dan- 
gerous, unhealthy, and inconvenient establishments, the patents of invention, 
the trade-marks, &c. 

Department of the public service which has the superintendence of the Roads, 

Voirie.) 
( Imperial, departmental routes, railroads, navigable rivers; cross-roads, coun- 
try roads, streets and squares. 

Rendering of services for public use imposed on landed proprietors having 
possessions along high-roads; laying out by a line; towing-paths. 


Public Property and Finances. 


Expenses and resources of the State; ordinary and extraordinary expenses; 
budget of the State; its composition; prerogatives of the Minister of Finance 
as regards the management of the public property; central and local agencies 
for the administration and collection of public revenues; resources; general 
views on the national domain; public domain, state domain, crown domains. 

Taxes; their importance among the resources of the State; common prin- 
ciples of taxation; various kinds of taxes; explanation of the terms, direct 
and indirect taxes. 

Direct taxes; direct taxes, properly so called; other taxes. 

Four kinds of direct taxes, viz., 1, landholders’ tax; 2, personal tax and tax 
on moveables; 3, tax on doors and windows; tax on patents. Distinctian be- 
tween the taxes of repartition and the taxes where every one pays his quota 
(quotité.) 

General notions on landholders’ taxes; the register of lands. 

General notions on personal taxes and taxes on moveables; on taxes on 
doors and windows; taxes on patents. 

General notions on the making out of the lists; their publication. 

Authorized ways of making out the lists; various pursuits; protestations; 
demands of discharge or reduction; demands for delivery or reduction; what 
distinguishes them. 

Indirect taxes comprise principally the taxes on liquors, salt, sugar, on regis- 
— on stamps, on customs, the monopoly of the mail service, tobacco, and 
powder. 
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Taxes on liquors; license to trade; rights of entering ; of leaving; of permit 
(passavant ;) ing without paying duty (passe-debout ;) of transit; of prac- 
tice (exercice ;) individual or collective subscription (abonnemeit.) ‘Summary 
notions on the caiess ton oil sill seer. 

tion. The rights of registration are fixed or proportioned. In some 
cases the one, in others the other. In the matter of heavy title-acts and gra- 
tuitous title-acts; the rights of change (mutution,) rights of obligation in civil 
or commercial matter, rights of discharge. 

Stamps; stamp of dimension; proportional stamp; sanction. 

Public expenses; general views; how controlled; why they are “justified ; 
regulation of the budget; balancing ‘of accounts ; prerogatives of the court of 
accounts. 

Of the programme of ‘industrial legislation al] that concerns the customs, the 
monopoly of tobacco, stamped paper, powder and saltpetre, of the mail-service, 

Administrative Justice. 

Nature of administrative litigation:—It comprises claims raised against ad- 
ministrative acts, for violation of the obligations imposed on the administration 
by laws or regulations to which it is subjected or of contracts which it has made. 

Administrative jurisdiction :—General notions on the competency of certain 
authorities as regards the most common matters; prefects; councils of pre- 
fecture; ministers; council of state. 

Of the recourse that may be had to the council of state for transcending 
power on the part of subordinate authorities. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


PRANCE. 





Tae great industrial interest of agriculture is wisely recognized and 
cared for by the government of France in the following manner: 

1. There is not simply a bureau with a clerk, but a department with 
a secretary or minister, to collect and disseminate information as to the 
condition and improvement of agriculture, and the agricultural popula- 
tion, and to administer all laws which may be passed on the subject. 
An annual report, statistical and suggestive, is made by the minister. 

2. Agricultural inspectors are employed ; some to visit foreign coun- 
tries, gather information, and import plants and seeds, and improved 
stock, to be disposed of at public sales; and others to visit particular 
districts of the country, and communicate information and advice, as 
they may see that they are needed. 

3. Encouragement is given to agricultural societies and shows. In 
1850, there were over one million of members enrolled in the various 
central, departmental and local societies, for the promotion of horticul- 
ture and agriculture. Premiums are offered for improvement in every 
branch of agricultural industry. 

4. In the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, provision is made for a 
tollection of models and drawings of agricultural buildings and imple- 
ments, and for courses of gratuitous lectures on the principles of chem- 
istry and mechanics as applied to agriculture. 

5. The government lias organized an extensive system of agricultural 
and veterinary instruction, and makes liberal appropriation for its sup- 
port. 
The earliest effort in Europe to provide for special instruction in agri- 
culture, was made by Abbe Rosier in France, who submitted to Tur- 
got, minister of Finance, in 1775, a “Plan for a National School of 
Agriculture in the Park of Chambord,” and again to the National As- 
sembly in 1789. After his death, the plan was submitted to Bonaparte, 
but without success. In the mean time, Fellenberg opened an institu-, 
tion in Switzerland. The first experiment in France was made by M. 
de Domsbasle at Roville, in 1822, which, for want of sufficient capite), 
was abandoned in 1842. Its success was such as to lead to the estab 
lishment of the Royal Agronomic Institution at Grignon in 1827, the 
Institute of Coetbo in 1830, of the school at Grand Juan in 1833, and 
the model farm of Saulsaie in 1842. In 1847, there were twenty-five 
agricultural schools in operation, to several of which orphan asylums 
and penal colonies were attached. At the close of that year, the goy- 
ernment introduced a measure = the better organization of agricul 
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tural instruction, which was voted by the National Assembly on the 3d 
of October, 1848, and the sum of 2,500,000 francs was appropriated to 
carry its ——- into execution. 


AGRICULTURAL NES 


The law of 1848 provides for three degrees of professional instruction 
in agriculture at the expense of the State. 1. A farm school in each 
(86) department, and ultimately, for each (363) arrondisement. 2. A 
higher seminary, called a District or Regional School, embracing two 
or more departments; and 3, A National Agronomic Institute, a sort of 
normal school of agriculture. 


Mopet Farm Scuoot. 


The farm school is a rural enterprise, conducted with ability and 
profit, in which the pupils perform all the labor, and receive a practical 
course of instruction in agriculture. The objects aimed at are: first, to 
furnish a good example of tillage to the farmers of the district; and 
second, to form agriculturists capable of cultivating intelligently, either 
upon their own property or that of others, as Siemens, managers, over- 
seers of cattle, &c. 

The school is open to pupils who are at least sixteen years of age, 
have a good constitution, and have received an education in the primary 
schools. Each school must have at least twenty-four pupils, before it 
can receive aid from the government. ‘The aim is to have pupils enough 
on each farm to carry on all its operations in the field, nurseries, and 
gardens, without any other help, except that of the teachers. 

The officers or teachers selected and paid by the government, are a 
director with a salary of 2,400 francs; a head workman with a salary 
of 1000 francs; a nursery gardener, with a salary of 1000 francs; a 
veterinary surgeon, with a salary of 500 francs; besides these, in some 
of the schools, there are special assistants, such as shepherds, silk- 
growers, &c., &c. 

The practical course extends through three years. The first is de- 
voted to simple manual labor; the second to the charge of animals ; and 
the third to the oversight of various operations on the farm. The hours 
appropriated to study are devoted, Ist, to copying and writing out the 
notes taken of the instructions of the different leaders: 2d, to reading a 
manual of elementary agriculture ; and 3d, to lessons given by the over- 
seer of accounts, on arithmetic, book-keeping, and surveying. Relig- 
ious instruction is given by the clergy in the neighborhood. 

The director works the farm at his own risk, and must so conduct it, 
as not only to give as good examples of tillage, but as profitable return 
of crops, as other farms in its neighborhood, otherwise the patronage of 
the government is withdrawn. 

Pupils are boarded and instructed without charge, and are also 
allowed a small sum toward clothing. Prizes are also awarded for good 
conduct and proficiency. 
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Seventy-one Model Farm Schools were in operation in 1851, with 
over 1,500 students in attendance on a course of practical instruction 
extending through three years. 

District, on Recionat Scroors or AGricutrurs. 


' France is divided into a number of agricultural districts, in each of 
which there is to be a District School of Theoretical and Practical Ag- 
riculture. They have three objects in view: 

1. To form enlightened agriculturists, by teaching them the princi- 
ples of agriculture. 

2. To offer an example, or model, of practical agriculture of a high 
order, and constantly advancing. 

3. To make experiments for improving the cultivation of the soil. 

The instruction in these schools is of a much higher order than in the 
farm~schools, and is. adapted not to prepare laborers on the farm, so 
much as men to direct agricultural affairs. The farm connected with 
the school is expected to present an enlighted system of culture, and to 
adapt that culture to the wants and peculiarities of the district in which 
it is situated. The director, also, is no longer a farmer, or proprietor, 
laboring at his own risk, but an agent employed by the government, 
and accountable to them, and subject to their direction. 

The instruction is both theoretical and practical, embracing the fol- 

lowing six professorships: 
‘One professor of rural economy and legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture, (cultivation of forest trees,) and of botany. 

One of chemistry, physics, and geology, applied to agriculture. 

One of rural engineering, (irrigations, rural constructions, survey- 
ing, &c.) 

The course on rural economy and legislation describes the relation 
between rural productions and the public revenue, as well as the differ- 
ent branches of industry, It shows what circumstances are favorable 
or unfavorable to such or such a system of cultivation, or to such or such 
a speculation in animals, or vegetables, according to the situation of the 
lands, the facility of communication, and demand for the products by the 
people of the surrounding country. The course embraces also rural 
legislation. 2. 

The course on agriculture embraces the stady of the soil, of manures, 
of instruments of tillage, of different cultivated plants, an estimate of 
the different modes of culture, and the theory of the distribution or rota- 
tion of crops. 

Zootechny treats of the production and amelioration of animals. The 
professor gives at first some ideas of anatomy and physiology generally, 
and then treats, in a practical way, of the raising of domestic animals, 
of their support, of their amelioration, of their hygiene, and their pro- 
duction. 
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The professor of sylviculture and botany gives first, a summary sketch 
of vegetable physiology and botany applied to agriculture. He teaches 
the subject of sylviculture, (cultivation of woods, ) and of forest economy, 
with special reference to the training, working, and preservation of the 
forests of individuals and the communes. 

The professor of chemistry, physics, geology, &c., has a wide field, 
as his titles show. His chief object is to take those views of the sciences 
named which bear directly upon agriculture. 

The professorship of rural engineering embraces geometry, mechan- 
ics, and linear drawing, as applied to rural architecture, to the construc- 
‘tion.of agricultural instruments, and particularly to irrigations. 

To second the lessons of the professors, an equal number of tutors are 
appointed. Their duties are to explain in private, to the pupils, what- 
ever is obscure or difficult in the oral instruction. They also see that 
notes are taken of the lectures, &c. ; 

Each school has its library, its philosophical and chemical cabinet, 
adapted especially to agriculture, its agronomic museum of geology, 
zoology, botany, and agricultural technology. 

The pupils have an opportunity of witnessing on the farms connected 
with these schools, all the important agricultural operations, also speci- 
mens of the best breeds of animals, and the mode of taking care of them, 
and using them: and they engage personally in all the important opera- 
tions connected with husbandry, so as to know how to conduct them in 
after-life. 

The number of scholars admitted is fixed by the government, and 
varies at the different schools. The price of board is 750 francs, ($138. ) 

The State furnishes several scholarships to each school. Half of 
them is given to the most deserving of the pupils from the farm schools, 
placed at the regional schools. The other half is divided among the 
scholars who are the most distinguished, after six months’ trial, for their 
labor and conduct. Scholarships from the national agronomic institute, 
are also given to those most successful in study and conduct. 

Towards the close of the third year, examinations are held, and to 
those who sustain them, diplomas are given, and the way is laid open 
for their admittance to the national institute. 

To these schools a farm is always attached, for the purposes already 
indicated ; also,a manufactory of agricultural instruments, an establish- 
ment for silk, a place for preparing liquid manures, distillery, oil mill, 
dairy, sawmill, &c. 

The head men on the farm are essentially the same as those already 
described as connected with the farm schools. 

NationaL Acronomic Institute. 

To give unity and efficiency to the system of agricultural instruction, 
the law provides for the establishment of a National Agronomic Insti- 
tute on a portion of the magnificent garden of Versailles. Suitable 
buildings, and a library, laboratories, and appropriate collections of spe- 
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cimens, models and drawings, of implements, animals, seeds, plants, &c. 
are to be provided by the government. The plan embraces 

1. A complete faculty of agronomic science. ° 

2. A superior normal school of agriculture. 

3. A higher institute for agriculturists. 

To meet the wants of this latter class especially, a large farm is con- 
nected with the school. Here will be performed, at the expense of the 
State, all the experiments necessary to the progress of agronomic sci- — 
ence, and to verify practically all the innovations and improvements 
proposed by others, before they are recommended to the public. 

The theoretical and practical parts of this institute are really distinct, 
but they are placed under the general government of one director. 

The professorships are nine, as follows: 

One chair of rural economy and legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture. 

One of rural engineering, embracing leveling, ir-‘gation, construction 
_ of roads, rural architecture, and mechanics applied to agricultural instru- 
ments. 

The above professorships belong to practical agriculture. The others 
belong to the theory of the subject. 

One of terrestrial physics and meteorology. 

One of chemistry applied to agriculture. 

One of botany, and vegetable physiology. 

One of applied zoology. 

Here, as in the lower schools, a number of tutors is appointed equal 
to the number of professors. 

In addition to the director, professors, and tutors, the following officers 
will be appointed :. 

A prefect of studies. 

A curator of the collections. 

A librarian. 

An overseer of studies. 

To these will be added a corps of head men to oversee and manage 
the affairs of the farm. These will, in part, be called from the farm 
schools. For example, the institute will need twenty-one herdsmen, 
twenty-one grooms, twenty-one shepherds, and fifteen gardeners. 

The French minister adds, “ The end of the institute at Versailles, is 
not merely to afford agricultural instruction, but to open the way for 
studious men, who wish to direct their labors toward the application of 
science to rural industry. This is the first attempt of the kind that has 
been made. Industry has enriched the learned men who have explored 
the domain of the physical sciences and of chemistry for this object. 
But if agriculture has given reputation to any, it has not procured for 
any.one a position which would enable him to make that the center of 
his studies. The institute at Versailles is intended to change this state 
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of things by offering as a prize of laudable ambition, to those who 
direct their researches to agriculture, a certain number of chairs, before 
which an immense field opens.” 


Veterinary Epucation. 


In addition to the above system of agricultural education, the govern- 
ment of France maintains three institutions (at Lyons, Alfort, and Tou- 
louse,) at an expense of over $75,000 a year, to qualify persons by the . 
study of comparative anatomy and physiology, and by opportunities of 
witnessing hospital practice, and investigating the symptoms and phe- 
nomena of disease in domestic animals, to practice veterinary surgery 
and medicine. In countries where a large number of horses are re- 
quired for cavalry service, and in all countries where live stock consti- 
tutes so large a portion of the motive power and capital of every agri- 
culturist, there should be one or more institution of this kind. The first 
in the world was established at Lyons in 1762; the second, at Alfort in 
1766; the third, at Berlin in 1792; and the fourth, at London in 1793. 


Vererinary Scnoot at Atrort. 

The Veterinary school at Alfort was instituted in 1766. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the river Seine, about six miles from Paris, and em- 
braces every facility, of building, anatomical specimens and prepara- 
tions, books, and professors, for a complete course of instruction in 
veterinary medicine and surgery. The following sketch of the school 
is taken from Mr. Colman’s Report: 

A student at his entrance must be well versed in the common 
branches of education; and a full course of instruction requires a resi- 
dence of four years. The number of pupils is limited to three hundred. 
Of these, forty are entirely supported by the government. These are 
educated for the army; and are required not only to become versed in 
the science and practice of veterinary medicine and surgery, but like- 
wise in the common business of a blacksmith’s shop, as far as it is con- 
nected with farriery. Students can be admitted only by the nomination 
or with the consent of one of the great officers of government, the min- 
ister of commerce and agriculture. The expense of board and lodging 
is about fifteen pounds, or eighty dollars a year; the instruction is 
wholly gratuitous, the professors being supported by the government. 

The establishment presents several hospitals or apartments for sick 
horses, cows, and dogs. There are means for controlling and regula- 
ting, as far as possible, the temperature of the rooms, and for producing 
a complete and healthy ventilation. There are stables where the 
patients may be kept entirely alone, when the case requires it; and 
there are preparations for giving them, as high as their bodies, a warm 
bath, which, in cases of diseased limbs or joints, may be of great service. 
There is a large college with dormitories and dining-rooms for the 
students; houses for the professors within the inclosure; rooms for 
operations upon animals, and for anatomical dissections; a room with a 
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complete laboratory for a course of chemical lectures; a public lecture 
room or theater;-and an extensive smithery, with several forges fitted 
up in the best possible manner. There are likewise, several stands, 
contrived with some ingenuity, for confining the feet of horses, that 
students may make with security their first attempts at shoeing, or in 
which the limb, after it has been separated from its lawful owner, may 
be placed for the purpose of examination and experiment. 

An extensive suite of apartments presents an admirable, and, indeed, 
an extraordinary museum both of natural and artificial anatomical pre- 
parations, exhibiting the natural and healthy state of the animal consti- 
tution; and, likewise, remarkable examples of diseased parts. The 
perfect examples of the anatomy of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the 
hog, and the dog; in which the muscular integuments, the nerves, the 
blood-vessels, and, indeed. all the parts, are separated and preserved, 
and exhibited, by the extraordinary skill of an eminent veterinary sur- 
geon and artist now deceased, who occupied the anatomical chair of the 
institution, exhibited wonderful ingenuity in their dissection and pre- 
servation, and present an interesting and useful study, not to the med- 
ical students only, but to the most ordinary as well as the most profound 
philosophical observer. I have seen no exhibition of the kind of so 
remarkable a character. 

The numerous examples of diseased affections, preserved, as far as 
possible, in their natural state. strongly attract observation, and make 
a powerful appeal to our humanity in showing how much these poor 
animals, who minister so essentially to our service and pleasures, must 
suffer without being able to acquaint us with their sufferings; and how 
often they are probably compelled to do duty, and driven to the hardest 
services by the whip or the spur, in circumstances in which a human 
being would not be able to stand up. A great number of calculi or 
stones, taken from the bladders of horses after death, are exhibited, of a 
large size, and, in some instances, of a very rough exterior, which must 
have excessively irritated and pained the sensitive parts with which 
they came in contact. It is scarcely possible to overrate the suffering 
which the poor animal must have endured under such an affliction. 

The department for sick dogs, containing boxes for those which re- 
quire confinement, and chains for such as require to be kept in the open 
air, and a cooking apparatus and kitchen for the preparation of their 
food, was spacious, well-arranged, and contained a large number of 
patients. Any sick animals may be sent to the establishment, and their 
board is to be paid at a fixed rate of charges; twelve sous or cents, or 
sixpence per day for a dog; and fifty sous or cents, or twenty-five pence, 
for a horse, including medicine, advice, and attendance. In cases of 
epidemics or murrain prevailing in any of the districts of France, the 
best attendance and advice are sent from these schools to assist in the 
cure, and especially to watch the symptoms and progress of the malady. 
In countries where large standing armies are maintained, and where 
of course there are large bodies of cavalry and artillery to be attended 
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upon, as well as waggon-horses for carrying the supplies, the importance 
of veterinary surgery is vastly increased; but in countries where no 
standing armies exist, the number of horses kept for use or pleasure, 
and of other domestic animals, bears a much larger proportion to the 
number of human beings than we should be likely to infer without in- 
quiry ; and renders the profession highly important. 

A large and select library belongs to the establishment, and a garden 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants, and likewise of the grasses em- 
ployed in agriculture. A farm is likewise attached to the place, on 
which instruction is given in practical agriculture, and numbers of vari- 
ous kinds of animals are kept for the purpose of breeding the best, and 
illustrating the effects of crossing. Some selected animals of domestic 
and of the best foreign breeds, horses, bulls, cows, and sheep, are kept 
for this special object. 

AecricotroraL Rerorm Scnoors, 


In addition to the special schools of agriculture and the associated 
arts and sciences above described, there is a class of institutions not 
only in France, but in Germany, which are instrumental in diffusing a 
large amount of practical instruction in farm and garden industry, while 
they are accomplishing a still higher purpose in cultivating the long 
neglected or abused souls of their pupils—we refer to the Reform Farm 
Schools, of which a particular account will be given further on. 

Mr. Coleman, in his European Agriculture, after giving a brief de- 
scription of Mettray, as an agricultural institution, remarks: “When 
one looks at the innumerable herds of children, turned, as it were, adrift 
in a great city, not merely tempted, but actually instructed, stimulated, 
and encouraged in crime, and observes them gradually gathering in and 
borne onwards on the swift current with increasing rapidity to the pre- 
cipice of destruction, until escape becomes almost impossible, how can 
we enough admire the combined courage, generosity, and disinterested- 
ness, which plunges in that it may rescue some of these wretched vic- 
tims from that frightful fate which seems all but inevitable? 1 do not 
know a more beautiful, and scarcely a more touching, passage in the 
Holy Scriptures than that which represents the angels in Heaven as 
rejoicing over a repenting and rescued sinner. It is, indeed, a ministry 
worthy of the highest and holiest spirits, to which the Supreme Source 
of all goodness and benevolence has imparted any portion of his Divine 
nature. 

“If we look at this institution even in a more humble and practical 
view, as affording a good education in the mechanical and agricultural 
arts, its great utility can not be doubted: and much good seed will be 
sown here, which, under the blessing of God, is sure to return excellent 
and enduring fruits. 

“TI should have said before, that there is connected with the institu- 
tion a hospital which was a model of cleanliness, good ventilation, and 
careful attendance; all the services of which were rendered by those 
indefatigable doers of good, the Sisters of Charity.” 
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VISIT OF LORD LEIGH TO THE REFORMATORY ESTABLISHMENT AT METTRAY. 


Tue following notice of the establishment at Mettray is from the pen of 
Lord Leigh, who has employed a short visit in France in the useful object 
of gathering personal experience and information of the various institu- 
tions of this class in the country of our neighbors and allies. They were 
addressed in a letter to a member of the committee employed in carrying 
out the plans of such an institution in Warwickshire, in which the noble 
writer has from the first taken an active part. The letter, intended only 
for the use of those acting in his own country, may be equally useful to 

“ According to your request, I propose to send you a short account of one or 
two of the reformatory institutions which I have seen in France, but I shall con- 
fine my observations chiefly to Mettray. The conduct of the Colonie Agricole of 
Mettray has the advantage of resting entirely with our admirable friend M. De- 
metz, who first set the institution on foot about 17 years ago, in company with a 
friend, the Vicomte de Bretigniéres de Courteilles. It has been supported by pri- 
vate subscription, by his own and his friend’s benevolence, and by assistance from 
government at the rate of 70c., or 7d., per head a day, with a gift of 35f. on the 
admission of the child into the colony, and 35f. at the close of two years more, 
with an annual subscription of 50,000/. or (2,000. English money,) lately dimin- 
ished to 25,000f. or 1,0001. The present number of children ig 681, and of 
employés fed at the expense of the institution, 56. The buildings stand in the 
middle of a flat open plain, remote from any town or large village, without wall 
or enclosure of any sort, for the purposes at least of confinement. The church 
stands in the middle of the buildings at the further end. It is open at all times, 
but service is only performed in it on Sundays. M. Demetz observed on this 
point that he objected to daily service, on the ground that workmen in every day 
life would be unable to attend it, and that to drop a duty which had been incul- 
cated as one had an injurious effect upon the mind. e colon, when first he 
found himself unable to attend daily service, would feel that he was neglecting a 
duty, and when at war with his own conscience would soon give up going to 
church at all. In speaking also of La Grande Trappe, which is in the hands of 
monks, M. Demetz said that, although he had not seen it, he feared upon this 
principle that it was probable, that when once the young détenu restored to the 
world found out how dissimilar real life was from what he had hitherto seen of it, 
and the impossibility of carrying out the religious practice to which he would have 
been most likely trained in La Grande Trappe, there would be great danger that: 
his eyes over-opened, and the constraint once removed, he would become wholly 
reckless and neglectful of the observances which the lawful business of the world 
still gave time for.* At the same time, the children have full liberty, the church 
doors being open, if they wish to spend a few minutes in prayer to do so, but if 
they desire to do this it must be during the hours placed at their disposal for play. 
These hours are the hour after dinner and the two half bours after breakfast and tea. 

The boys are divided into families of, in general, from thirty to fifty each, to 
which families they remain attached during the whole period of their detention ; 
and when they return to visit Mettray, when out of a situation, they invariably 
seem to turn again to their old family. We ourselves saw a promising young sol- 
dier who had been wounded in the Crimea, and was now quartered at —- 
revisiting his old haunts and the house in which he had been brought up, 
when the children were being marshaled—as they always are to the sound of 
music in marshal order preparatory to meals or return to labor—assisting in get- 


* As this observation of M. Demetz is founded on a mistake as to fact.I beg leave through 
your wide-spread journal to inform the public, from rea knowl , that the défenus 
at La Grande Trappe hear mass only on Sundays and holidays, as at Mettray, that the sys- 
tem pursued at La Grande Trappe is mainly the very same as at Mettray in every respect, 
with this exception,—that the brothers of the third order who work the reformatoury at La 
Grande Trappe have no pay, but volunteer their services out of charity.—Letter to Editor of 
Times by George B. Burder. 
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ting the little ones of his former family into their proper rank and place. There 
are twelve houses, (exclusive of the farmhouses,) for the boys, divided into three 
stories; the two upper form the sleeping and living rooms, while the ground floor 
is used for a workshop; the family division, however, is not carried out in the 
wo as boys of various families are brought together to learn the same 
trade. . Demetz observes that it is very desirable to teach boys who come 
from towns, and who belong to families practicing them, trades, as he says that he 
has found by experience and former failures the impossibility of inducing town 
boys to attach themselves to country life. He started with the idea that he might 
exclude trades altogether, but-his long experience has taught him that this did 
not answer; nevertheless, he makes a very great point of agricultural occupa- 
tions, and something rather less than half the whole number of children are em- 
ployed directly upon the farms. To return to the family division, to which I conceive 
the success of Mettray to be greatly due. I am of opinion that this system alone 
allows of attention to every individual child, which is indispensable to the reforma- 
tion of each individual character, while it procures for children, who have perhaps 
never experienced them before, the happy influences inspired by the love of home. 
A chef de famille or employé has the constant superintendence of one of these 
families. He is assisted by one of the éléves, or young men in training to become 
masters hereafter, who does not, however, remain permanently attached to one 
family ; and by two fréres ainés, who are chosen from among and by the boys 
themselves. 

The fréres ainés are in the position of monitors, and are distinguished by 
a red mark upon the sleeve of their jackets. M. Demetz is at very great 
poe in introducing new boys, to place them judiciously as regards the fami- 
ies. For example, in France there is a great difference of character observ- 
able in different provinces, and he takes care that the volatile nature of one dis- 
position shall be balanced by the steadiness, not to say stolidity, of another. The 
family division presents great advantages on the introduction of any number of 
boys into the institution; for when there is an accession of bad boys—who, if 
turned in with ever so great a number of others, would remain a nucleus of evil, 
attracting all the evil round it till it swelled and corrupted the whole mass—by a 
careful subdivision, and by introducing but one or two boys into a family of im- 
proved and improving character, the spirit of evil is probably soon repressed by 
the preponderating good around, and no permanent injury is done. To return 
to the chef de famille. He occupies a little closet at the end of the children’s bed- 
room, which is in shape an elongated square ; therefore, it is the more possible 
for him to overlook the whole through a little window opening into his room, added 
to which the children lie with head and feet alternating. No conversation what- 
ever is allowed during the hours for work, meals or sleep. The hammocks, (which 

. the children at Mettray all sleep in,) were recommended to us on many grounds, 
although I am not prepared to give a decided opinion myself upon them. M. De- 
metz said that in summer the boys lie in them in comfort and decency, with scarcely 
any covering whatever, and in winter very little makes them snug and warm, not 
to mention the great economy of material and of space. The supports for the 
hammocks on the outer side are in the day time hooked to the walls, and at night, 
at a given signal from the chef, are dropped into grooved supports, projecting 
from’ the posts which support the roof and stand out in the room. Though stout 
beams, they were easily lifted by the children together. All retire to rest at the 
same hour, only the little ones get up later in the morning. A light is kept burn- 
ing in the rooms all night. Half the children sleep on one floor, half on another. 
The chef de famille sleeps near one half, and the éléve near the other. The 
children have three meals a day—meat twice a week. The cost of their diet 
averages forty-five centimes, or 44d. The trades the children learn are various 
—tailoring, shoemaking, sabot making, with blacksmiths’, wheelwrights’, and car- 
penters’ work ; and they also make agricultural implements. They take turns to 
assist in the domestic services of the house and kitchen. Washing is done every 
day in an admirably organized laundry, and the boys wash their own clothes. It 
is the chef d’atelier who adjudges the little rewards in money which are given 
to the best workmen among the colons at the close of every three months, to the 
amount of about 3}/. for the best, with a graduated scale down to the 8th, if the 
family consists of from forty to fifty boys, but only down to the 4th, if it consists of 
from twenty to thirty. 
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The chef de famille, however, puts his veto upon the reward if the conduct of 
the child in the family has not been satisfactory. Whatever the reward may be, 
it is always doubled if the recipient is in the position of a frére ainé. Part of the 
money is put into the savings’ bank at Tours, and, I believe, one-fourth is at the 
disposal of the child, at the discretion of the chef, but the account books are 
entirely in the hands of the controller of the finances of the establishment. A 
boy in receipt of any money has to make payment for any part of his dress which 
requires to be renewed before the stated time arrives at which fresh clothing is 
given out, which otherwise is al] furnished by the institution. On the other hand, 
if his clothes are found in good condition at such time, he receives the benefit of 
it by having the money which would have been laid out in clothes placed to his 
account. The dress is uniform and extremely simple, and just what would be 
worn by the boys if working at home—viz.: a plain brown blouse or short tunic, 
canvas trousers, sabots, and straw hat. The money in the bank is paid to the 
boy on his leaving Mettray, unless, by his desire, it is allowed to remain yet lon- 
ger. The boys wash in open sheds, attached to the various houses, and connect- 
ing them at the back. There is a large fountain at hand, from which they carry 
the water in large tubs to the sheds. Twice a week they are taken in divisions to a 
reservoir to bathe and learn to swim in summer. 

The strictest discipline is observed, and nothing is overlooked. Dry bread is 
an occasional punishment, but the cell is a more frequent one. Every fault which 
has called for reproof is registered, and a most careful and detailed conduct book 
is kept, showing the behavior of every child. Here are seen at a glance his 
name, previous residence, habits, health, appearance in detail, the crime for which 
he was convicted, every possible information which can be gleaned with regard to 
himself and his family, with a most careful and complete report of his behavior 
since admission. When a fault calls for punishment, before it is inflicted upon the 
child, he is made to retire into the cell which takes for the time being the name 
of Salle de Reflexion; he is kept there for an hour or so, and meanwhile the 
directeur reviews his conduct book, takes into careful consideration the previous 
circumstances and conduct of the boy, his general character, his advantages and 
disadvantages, and, having carefully weighed them, and taken time to collect him- 
self, and give the boy leisure to reflect upon his fault, he is in a position to pronounce, 
as far as human discernment goes, the exact measure of punishment deserved by 
the child. Those confined to cells have an hour’s exercise a day in chopping 
wood, or in some similar occupation. The cells are bare rooms, with sufficient 
light and air for health. Punishment is administered for apparently trifling faults. 
We found four boys in four cells on the occasion of our visit. One was there for 
refusing to sing the day before, two for taking chestnuts, and the other for bein 
found near the cellar, where he had no business to be. I think it will be allow 
that these are not offenses of a very grave nature, and, as the discipline is so strict, 
that it is satisfactory, there were so few boys from a larger number. The cells are 
so placed and arranged that those in them, although unseen, can be admitted to 
take part in the church service, at the back of the altar of the church, on Sun- 
days. Eight Sisters of Charity undertake the housekeeping of the establishment ; 
an account of all that will be required of them on the coming day is handed in to 
them the evening before, by the controller of the finances. 

There are six farms attached to the institution. The land consists altogether of 
260 hectares, or about 520 English acres. The farming is overlooked by a very 
gentlemanlike person in the pay of M. Demetz. The land appears well cultiva- 
ted, and a large stock of horses, cows, and pigs are kept. It must be an excellent 
thing, I think, for children to have the care and tending of dumb animals— 
* Emoilit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ The farm buildings are as simple as pos- 
sible—just such as the colons are likely.to find themselves in in after-life. Each 
of these farms has a separate establishment with a separate kitchen,—there being 
but one kitchen for the principal stock of buildings which I have hitherto spoken 
of. To each farm is attached a chef de famille and a respectable farm laborer 
and his wife, who is housekeeper and cook. The boys employed on the farms 
only associate with the body of boys employed otherwise on Sundays and feast 
days, when they go up to enjoy their holidays together. They are employed to 
work hard, and to adhere altogether to agriculture ; they sleep in hammocks like 
the rest, and sleep, eat, and learn in the same airy barn-like room. The walls in 
all the rooms are hung here and there with improving prints and engravings, the 
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subjects being for the most part religious or military. There is a large, rough, 
wooden and thatched open outhouse put up ina field, where the children are made 
to break stones in wintery, rainy weather. They do all their work by the piece, 
so as to excite and accustom each child to industry. The boys, moreover, are 
made to practice gymnastic exercises, and every thing they do, they seem to do 


A ship has been put up—on dry ground, of course—for the boys to gain as 
much knowledge as they edn of pA cman + and an old sailor is engsged to 
instruct them. Some of the boys, also, are formed into a fire-brigade, and have 
rendered at times substantial assistance in the neighborhood, and only the other 
day saved the village church of Mettray from destruction by fire. The children 
are taught singing, but only as a means to the grand ends; and in order not to 
give an opportunity for individuals to distinguish themselves, or for the creation 
of fine solos, they are very much taught to sing in parts, or at least only in masses ; 
and if a boy shows any turn for drawing, he receives a little instruction in it, but 
only in linear drawing. Evasion is looked upon with much severity. If a boy 
has escaped, a flag is hoisted on the top of the church by day, and a lamp by night. 
A reward of from 30f. to 40f. is given to the person bringing the boy back. It 
is scarcely possible, without a personal visit to Mettray, to form a correct idea of 
the amount of study and attention which is devoted to the consideration of every 
eo, and of every child in particular. The family division makes this easy 

y concentrating the attention of the several employés allotted to the same num- 
ber of children ; if assembled in an undivided mass the same amount of good 
could never possibly be effected, for the attention of each one would be divided by 
the whole number; nor could the interest in each other be awakened which now 
exists between the chef de famille and his young people. As for the employés 
themselves, who are gentlemen by nature, if not always by birth, it is quite impos- 
sible to see and converse with these intelligent, well-educated, and benevolent 
men without feeling how great must be their elevating influence upon the char- 
acter and general tone of the boys. The two principal employés are in receipt of 
1601. per annum each. They are of a standard of intelligence and ability which 
would insure their advancement in any profession, and one feels their devotion to 
be the more admirable. M. Demetz has been very particular in placing his 
employés in a respectable and comfortable position, and has built for the two prin- 
cipal ones excellent houses a little apart from the houses for the boys. The wives 
of these two gentlemen are perfect ladies, and we had the pleasure of meeting 
| at dinner at a a house. ia ee ae 

ere are many things at Mettray, suggest e mili spirit of the French, 
which would at first sight appear, cai. Senaiile ee gen in an English 
institution ; but I see no reason why the feeling of ‘ honor,’ which I believe to be 
as strong in an ish child as in a French one, should not be appealed to with 
advantage in an English reformatory. Why should not we have the table of 
honor hu up where every one can see it, upon which is inscribed the name of 
every child whose conduct during the last three months has not called for pun- 
ishment? With regard to the almost military discipline and order with which 
the children go through their movements before and after work or meals, I con- 
sider that by it a great saving of time is made, and five or ten minutes upon every 
oe of movement are saved which would be otherwise lost in collecting and 

juring stragglers, both young and old. 

Tet me mention and recommend, too, the box placed within general reach, 
pour les objets trouvés, which is a delicate way of allowing a boy whose tempta- 
tions have been stronger than his virtue to listen to the reproaches ef his con- 
science, and, without being publicly brought to shame, to restore the theft which 
lies heavy on his soul. 

I will say no more of Mettray at present, except that the instruction given is 
firmly based upon religion, and includes reading, writing, and arithmetic, but.very 
little beyond it. 

Lesson hours do not exceed one or two hours a day. I must add that the chil- 
dren are first received as innocent, and as having sinned without discernment, and 
therefore irresponsible for their actions ; but when they have been once admitted 
to the benefit of the instructions given them in the institution they are cons‘dered 
to be capable of discernment, and become subject to the strict rules observed in 
the institution.” 
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To the foregoing account of the System of Agricultural Instruction 
in France as organized in 1848, and as we found it substantially in 
operation in 1352, we add a more extended notice of its historical 
development at present (1869), abridged from a special report by M. 
Pomp‘e in behalf of the Jury on Agricultural Education at the Paris 
Universal Exposition in 1867, and other official documents and pro- 


grammes. 
HISTORICAD DEVELOPMENT. 


In the year 1793 the celebrated Thouin founded in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, a course of vegetable physiology applied to culture, which course has been 
continued up to the present day. Even earlier, in 1785, the illustrious Dauben- 
ton established at the veterinary school at Alfort, a course of agriculture and 
rural economy, which has likewise been continued. 

When the First Consul reorganized public instruction in 1801-3, this branch 
was not forgotten, but Fourcroy, in a speech before the legislative body, April 20, 
1802, gave the reasons for its not being recognized in the organization of special 
schools. He said: “Agriculture, where methods are only perpetuated by tradition, 
which is slowly but surely developed by example and experience, has not been 
introduced into our special schools, because these schools are frequented by those 
who do not till the ground, and because those who work in the fields will not follow 
the rules laid down, or will follow them blindly without a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles on which they are founded. It is the duty of the landed 
proprietors to teach this great art practically on their own estates, and of the ag- 
ricultural societies to make known good practices in their respective departments. 
Besides, the principles of the natural sciences which are applicable to all the 
branches of rural economy, will be taught in a sufficiently large number of estab- 
lishments to enable all who desire progress of agriculture to obtain the requisite 
knowledge in the lycea and special schools.” 

In the Conservatoire of Arts, established in 1782, a collection of agricultural 
implements was begun at an early day ; and much later, by a royal decree of 
August 25, 1836, three new professorships were created, viz: one of general 
principles of agriculture, one of agricultural mechanics, and one of agricultural 
chemistry—comprising lectures on the proper preparation of the ground, drain- 
ing, the implements of husbandry, irrigation, construction of embankments, 
rural buildings, the raising of cattle, the different kinds of soil and their adapta- 
tion to different crops, the cultivation of vegetables, and the laying out of arable 
grounds into larger or smaller portions to obtain a certain rotation of crops. 

In addition to these lectures at the capital, the head gardiner of the Luxem- 
bourg every spring delivers a course of lectures on grafting, which are always 
well attended, and M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire has introduced into the zoo- 
logical instruction of the Museum of Natural History a course on the acclimatiza- 
tion and domestication of animals. Other cities have followed the example of 
Paris, and Quimper, Bordeaux, Rodez, Toulouse, and Nantes, have established 
professorships of agriculture. . 

The courses of lectures at Rouen, (M. Pouillet on agriculture, Dubreuiel on ar- 
boriculture, Girardin on chemistry,) have justly become celebrated. At Besencon 
Dr. Bonnet did not remain satisfied with lecturing, but led his hearers into 
the fields, there practically to demonstrate his theories, describe the new imple 
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ments, and show their management. At Compiégne M. Gossin has, by his 
example and his writings, powerfully contributed to the introduction into the 
humblest schools, the study of agriculture, and by an occasional exhibition of the 
products of the pupils of these schools, demonstrated the capability of this new 
instrumentality for diffusing agricultural knowledge. 

But agriculture cannot be taught in schools and from books alone ; the practice 
must necessarily be joined to the theory,—the eye and the hand must cume to 
the aid of the intellect, and new habits must be formed. This was universally 
felt and acknowledged by all those who were called on to combat rural prejudices 
and introduce better methods of culture. 

But to attain this end peace was necessary ; but, for a period of twenty-five 
years the whole of Europe had been trampled by the march of armics, and its 
best fields had been the theatre of mighty conflicts. The ravages consequent 
thereupon, the excessive expenses necessary to the maintenance and movement 
of the immense armies and the withdrawal of men, did not allow of the introduc- 
tion of improved processes, which required but time and intelligence, men and 
money. Germany, it is true, in spite of the continental war, had already laid 
the foundation of agricultural instruction in some special establishments, when 
in the year 1818 one of the most esteemed and renowned agriculturists ot Lor- 
raine, M. Mathieu de Dombasle projected the establishment of a model farm 
(ferme exemplaire), as it was then called, in order to spread among farmers a 
knowledge of improved practice, and contribute thereby towards the reform of 
our agriculture. For two years M. Dombasle made vain attempts to obtain from 
government the coéperation which he required. Unfortunately the whole atten- 
tion and all the resources of the government were concentrated on the mannfac- 
turing industry; but the viscount of Villeneuve, prefect of la Meurthe, compre- 
hended the great importance of the project. Under his active exertions a sub- 
scription was opened among the rich landed proprietors of the department, and 
the duke of Angouléme was induced to place his name at the head of the list. 

This model farm was opened in 1822, on the domain of Roville. Then com- 
menced for M. Matthieu de Dombasle a combat which lasted fer thirteen years. 
With his own resources and the smail sum which the associative spirit, then in 
its infancy, placed at his disposal, completely abandoned by the government, 

’ this pioneer fought in succession against the barrenness of the soil at Roville, the 
insufficiency of his funds, the fall in the price of produce, the failure of the dis- 
tillery which he had established, the murrain (epizootic) which visited the stables 
of his farm, and the revolution of 1830, which withdrew his pupils, suspended 
the sale of his manufactured implements. These conditions would have dis- 
couraged a less persevering character than M. de Dombasle, but he was not to 
be overcome. With calmness aud firmness he pursued his object, until finally 
the government, satisfied of the services rendered to the cause of improved 
agriculture by the establishment at Roville, determined to assist his efforts. 
February 14, 1831, a subsidy of 3,000 francs was accorded to him, and soon 
after a large order for agricultural implements given by the government, brought 
new activity into the workshops and new resources into the treasury of the 
establishment. During the following year the farm obtained special grants 
which finally were converted into a fixed fund of 3,000 francs, destined to fur- 
nish stipends for ten students who were themselves not able to pay. Later, on 
the application of M. de Dombasle, these 3,000 francs were applied to the 
direct payment of the professors of the institution, whose teaching thus became 
gratuitous. —_ 
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In spite of the insufficiency of this assistanee, in spite of the difficulties of 
the location against which M. de Dombasle had to fight incessantly, he succeeded 
in maintaining the institution till the year 1842, the year which brought to 
an end the onerous lease, the hard conditions of which had created so many 
difficulties. M. de Dombasle then sorrowfully resolved to abandon this ungrate- 
ful domain on which during twenty years of incessant activity he had com- 
pletely exhausted his bodily and mental strength. 

Thus ended this celebrated school at Roville, at which the noble founder spent 
his energy, his health, and his fortune. In spite of its many imperfections and 
its short-lived existence, it will always be honorably mentioned as the first exam- 
ple in France of an institution exclusively devoted to the perfecting and study 
of practical agriculture. By its influence it contributed powerfully to awake in 
France a taste for agricultural studies and to sptead among the landed proprietors 
the demonstration that there still remained many reforms and improvements to 
introduce into the cultivation of their property. France, which must be re- 
proached with not having aided him sufficiently, to-day reaps the fruit of his long 
sacrifices. 

The impulse given by M. de Dombasle and the reputation of his school soon 
awakened imitators and led to the establishment of similar institutions. The 
first in time as in importance, was the royal agronomic institution at Grignon. 
It was founded in the year 1827, but in its inception and organization, it was 
made clear that the work and the example of M. de Dombasle had borne fruit, and 
that people began to understand better the interest which agriculture has a right 
toclaim. Everything that had been wanting with M. de Dombasle, soil, capital, 
patronage, was united in favor of Grignon. In the place of a sterile domain of 
150 hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres), in a distant province and leased on oner- 
ous conditions, a royal glebe of nearly 500 hectares, almost at the gates of Paris, 
was virtually given away by the monarch at a merely nominal rent, and even 
that rent itself payable only in improvements, the benefits of which the found- 
ing society should reap during the forty years of its possession. Instead of 
the paltry sum of 45,000 francs, collected with a great deal of trouble, to consti- 
tute a fund for the carrying on of Roville, the capital of Grignon was by an act 
of the society fixed at 600,000 francs, half of which sum could be realized in two 
years and one month. 

After having been in existence ten years, in spite of the organization of a pub- 
lic school of agriculture, in spite of the establishment of a factory of first-class 
agricultural implements, in spite of the publication of the “‘ Annales de Roville,” a 
periodical which by its scientific depth and its practical usefulness vied with the 
most celebrated publications of this kind in Germany, the institution at Roville 
was left to its own resources, and received no subsidies from the State. 

Grignon, more fortunate, had not yet attained to the second term of its exist- 
ence, when it was aided by an annual subsidy, which amply provided for all the 
expenses and wants of its school, and procured for it at the expense of the public 
treasury, a number of pupils, on which the institution could always count. By 
the terms of the statutes of the society, the founders of Grignon had proposed to 
themselves a two-fold aim: 1, the cultivation of the domain according to the most 
approved methods indicated by the practice of the most advanced cultivators, espe- 
cially of Germany ; 2, the establishment of two schools, one designed for the 
teaching of mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, veterinary surgery, &c., 
the other intended to educate farmers theoretically and practically. The latter 
was never organized, and the former was only commenced in the year 1832. 
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If Grignon could create and maintain its school, if in consequence it could 
contribute to the progress and improvement of agriculture by the useful knowl. 
edge which its director and some of its professors were spreading by periodical 
publications, and by the pupils which it educated, it must be remembered that 
this was due to the help it received from the State; we must also remember, after 
the example of Roville and other institutions of which we shall speak, that it is 
impossible to organize a lasting and complete instruction in agriculture without 
government aid, with only the resources of individual or associated zeal, and 
without finding a man uniting sufficient capital with the most eminent mental 
qualifications, 

On leaving Roville in 1830, M. Rieffel had gone to Bretagne ; the third part of 

this vast peninsula was then covered by moors (/andes) and heath, and was un- 
cultivated and unproductive. The remaining two-thirds were far from yielding 
the produce which with a better system of cultivation it was capable. Wretched 
cattle, miserable pasture, imperfect agricultural implements, irrigation unknown, 
the woods perishing, all these combined seemed to solicit improvements and 
promise a fortune to him who would introduce them. Under these circum- 
stances, M. Rieffel, the scholar of M. de Dombasle, undertook the work of culti- 
vating these millions of hectares, and immediately, with the confidence and 
courage of youth, went to work on a domain called “les landes de Grandjouan”’ 
(Department de Loire-Inferiuere), situated between Rennes and Nantes, and 
comprising 500 hectares, of which four-fifths were fallow ground. As he had no 
capital to buy and cultivate this land, he in connection with several others, 
formed a society, which furnished him with funds, and whose duration was fixed 
at twenty years. Every year the public gained more confidence as the country 
passed from a state of sterility to one of productiveness. Already since 1833 the 
General Council of his Department lent their aid in order to found on the lands 
of the farm a primary school of agriculture, destined for poor young peasants. 
A subsidy of 5,000 francs was at first granted him on the condition that he 
would take charge of twenty poor scholars between the ages of fifteen and eigh- 
teen, give them primary instruction and accustom them to agricultural pursuits. 
The government soon added a still larger donation to that of the departmental 
authorities. 
"These subsidies, continued from year to year, furnished M. Rieffel with the 
means of sustaining and developing his work. He cleared the ground on his 
entire domain, and following the example of M. de Dombasle, added to the pri- 
mary school a school of agriculture and a factory for agricultural implements. 
He published amongst the rest, under the title of Agriculture of the West, one of 
the most interesting agricultural journals that has ever appeared. And although 
there were men who contested the usefulness of his work, the General Council 
of the Department at various times accorded to him the tribute of their approba- 
tion and encouragement. In spite of these successes, the school developed but 
slowly, the number of pupils was limited, the necessary apparatus was wanting, 
and the insufficient resources did not allow the founder to effect improvements, 
the necessity of which no one felt more keenly than he himself. 

At this juncture M. Reiffel applied to the government to convert his establish- 
ment into a district or regional institution (institut régional). The minister of 
agriculture, who fully appreciated the influence which the school at Grandyouan 
could exercise on a province which stood so much in need of it as Bretagne, 
gave this application a favorable consideration, and by a decree of March 9, 1842, 
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the institution was reorganized. In consequence of this measure the number of 
pupils increased and reached during the following years an average of twenty-six. 
Since then, the charge was in 1844 raised to 700 francs. In 1846 the salary of 
the professors was likewise raised, and a selection from the government stables 
was made for the institution in order to improve the breed of horses. These 
dispositions which so loudly testified to the generous intentions of the govern- 
ment to favor as much as possible agricultural instruction and to give to the 
institution of Grandjouan the means of developing and making itself useful, 
did not altogether accomplish the desired effect. In consequence of financial 
embarrassments which the director met with, and particularly in consequence of 
the disturbances of 1848, the existence of the institution was seriously menaced. - 
Fortunately the new government, in proposing the law of September, 1848, re- 
garding the organization of agricultural instruction, saved the fruits of sacrifices 
previously made by the state. The establishment was changed into a provincial 
school (école régionale), an official position which it holds to this day. 

The establishments thus far spoken of have for their object secondary agricul- 
tural instruction, that is to say, instruction which ought to prepare intelligent 
landed proprietors, farmers, and capable administrators, the chiefs and officers 
of this great interest. As regards the subordinate officers and soldiers of this 
toiling and peaceful army, that is to say, the small cultivators and master-farm- 
hands, they could prepare themselves on the domains attached to these institu- 
tions, the cultivation of which required a numerous and able corps of workmen, 
Some of these establishments had even thought of regulating the recruiting of 
this force, and to prepare it beforehand by attaching to their farm a school for 
the sons of poor peasants, or orphans, who should be trained for agriculturay 
work, and who should propagate the good practices acquired at school, by being 
placed with the landed proprietors and farmersof the land. This plan was fully 
realized at Grandjouan, where it continues to exist. Only it was transformed 
into a farm school (ferme-école), since the change of the whole establishment to a 
provincial school (école régionale). 

All that had hitherto been done was not sufficient. Other attempts, more or 
less fortunate, to establish farm schools, had been made in various departments 
outside of the large institutions, under the name of “rural asylums,” “ agricul- 
tural colonies,” penitentiaries for receiving and educating abandoned children 
and orphans. Others, under the name of “school-farms” or ‘‘ model-farms,” 
“schools of agriculture,” received adults with the object of training them for 
work in the fields and educating them for agricultural workingmen who might 
be at the disposal of the landed proprietors and farmers. 

The zeal and devotedness of wealthy private individuals, charitable associa- 
tions, and agricultural societies, raised in a few years a certain number of these 
asylums, model-farms, and school-farms. The administration favored this ten- 
dency by encouragements and subsidies. These first attempts, however, as might 
have been expected, met with difficulties and hindrances in administration and 
intelligence, which will be found whenever anything new is started. But the 
government, which by its subsidies maintained the greater part of these establish- 
ments, neglected no opportunity to remedy any imperfections or abuses that 
might creep in. It called to its aid the General Council of Agriculture, and in 
1845 charged it with the question of agricultural instruction. A committee was 
appointed by the council and chose for its president M. Tourret. This commit- 
tee received from the minister all the documents which could throw light on the 

36 
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subject, and especially the constitutive acts of all the establishments already 
existing. 

The General Council, after a lengthy discussion, adopted the basis on which 
. the administration had commenced to build up agricultural instruction, admitted 
the school-farms as the first degree of instruction, and the institutes as a sort of 
secondary school of agriculture. Besides, in order to complete the system, it 
demanded the creation in the environs of Paris of a superior institution destined 
to favor the tendency of science to occupy itself with agriculture, and which, under 
the name of “experimental farm,” ‘should be especially devoted to scientific 
experiments. 

In consequence of this codperation of the great majority of the agricultural 
representation, the administration, though somewhat limited in its enterprises by 
the small funds placed at its disposal, advanced with more firmness on the road 
which it had once entered, and attempted to constitute the institutes and school- 
farms on the basis approved of by the general council, and to increase their 
number. Starting in 1846 it subjected them to certain conditions having for 
their object to bring these establishments under a regular and uniform organiza- 
tion. The government took upon itself the expenses of teaching, leaving to the 
proprietor or farmer the care and responsibility of directing the school. The 
course of instruction was rigorously limited to the wants of that class of culti- 
vators which needed the education, and adapted to the special wants of the dif- 
ferent localities. 

A small number of old school-farms had been able to maintain themselves. In 
"1847 there were only nine. In that same year the administration founded ten 
new ones. In January, 1848, two more were opened. Four more were being 
organized when the February revolution broke out. At that time, therefore, 
there existed in France twenty-five school-farms, and the two institutions at 
Grignon and Grandjouan. 

Such was in brief, at the same period, the organization of agricul instruc- 
tion in France, and this organization was not the result of a suddenly improvised 
plan, but the expression of public wishes, the fruit of experience and hime, the 
natural and necessary results of accomplished facts. 

If we examine this first phase of agricultural instruction in , We are 
painfully struck by seeing the majority of these institutions succumb to difficul- 
ties which assailed them at their very outset. But in this respect it the fate 
of all human institutions, which have to make their debut under novel cgnditions, 
and have to pass through the transformation of progress. The pi $ will ex- 
haust their strength in clearing the way, whilst those who follow find the way 
open and reap the fruits of the labors of men who worked before them. Very 
rarely will he who thus opens the way arrive at the end; thus the history of dis- 
coveries, improvements, and progress, is but too often nothing else but a recital 
of the tribulations and ruin of men to whom mankind is largely indebted. 

Tourret, the old chairman of the agricultural committee, after having been 
made minister of agriculture and commerce, proposed to the National Assembly 
in the session of July 17, 1848, a project for organizing agricultural instruction. 
M. Richard (from Cantal), August 21st, in the name of the committee for agri- 
culture, presented an important report on this subject, and after a remarkable 
and iateresting discussion, the decree, only slightly modified, was adopted Octo- 
ber 3, by 579 votes out of 679 voting members. There were thus still 100 
votes against a project of incontestible usefulness. 
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This is not the place to analyze this decree, which regulated agricultural in- 
struction in France. We will limit ourselves to calling to mind, that by endeav- 
oring to improve them it maintained the existence of the school-farms where a 
practical elementary instruction was given, that it completely reorganized the 
institutions, which had been converted into provincial schools (écoles régionales), 
and that it established over all these institutions a school of a superior kind, 
called the Agronomic Institute, which was to be the superior normal school 
of agriculture. 

This organization completed that which existed in a manner to satisfy the 
wants of all classes of society ; it offered to all and every one the kind of instrue- 
tion which suited his individual tastes and wants. 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 1869. 


Model-Farms. 


In the model-farms the apprentice or scholar is practiced in the use and hand- 
ling of agricultural implements, to execute with his own arms agricultural oper- 
ations, to care for and nurse with his own hands the domestic animals. Some 
short and simple explanations given by the professor or director, teach him 
why one instrument is preferable to another, why certain operations ought to be 
made in such and such a manner and in no other, why the care bestowed on the 
cattle must be of such and such a nature. These explanations always follow 
the very operation which they are to illustrate. 

The business of the farm is carried on entirely at the risk of the proprietor or 
farmer of the domain, who is the director of the establishment. The State de- 
frays the charge for boarding and lodging the apprentices, an amount which, 
together with their work, is given to the director to indemnify him for the ex- 
penses he incurs for them. The expense of. instruction is also borne by the 
State, which consist of the salaries of the director and of such teachers as may 
be employed. The term of apprenticeship is three years, and on entering and 
leaving, the pupils are subjected to examinations; premiums are granted to the 
ablest and most meritorious. There are altogther 48 of these school-farms, with 
about 1,300 apprentices distributed among them. The apprentices on leaving 
the school very soon find profitable situations, which shows that their good re- 
sults are appreciated by the rural population. 


Regional Schools. 

In the practice or apprenticeship of agricultural students, these two kinds of 
instruction are united in the provincial schools (écoles régionales), where the pupils 
receive theoretical lessons methodically, with explanations and proofs, all the 
while executing with their hands the various agricultural operations. This is a 
mixed instruction, where the alliance of theory with practice prepares the lower 
officers of this grand army of tillers of the soil (grande armée des cultivateurs). 

These schools are under the direction of a steward (regisseur), who is charged 
with the cultivation and administration of the domain for the account of the 
State. At the side of the director, and under his authority, are placed the teach- 
ers. The pupils, who are all boarded in the institution, are admitted after a 
competitive examination. The course extends over three years, and on leaving, 
the pupil is examined and receives a certificate of proficiency. The State pays 
for eighteen scholars in each school. 
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REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT GRIGNON. 


The agricultural school at Grignon was founded in 1827 by M. Bella, as the 
executive officer and director of the school, in behalf of a society formed for 
the purpose of improving the agriculture in that district of France. The domain 
consists of about 1,170 acres, and is situated twenty-five miles west of Paris, 
ten miles from Versailles and the markets of Passy and St. Germain,-and six- 
teen miles north of Rambouillet and Videville, the great government sheepfolds 
of France. It became the property of the crown, and in 1827; Charles X 
granted it on a lease of forty years to the Agricultural Society of Grignon, on 
the following conditions:—1. To apply and perfect an instructive system of 
agriculture on the domain; 2. To organize a scientific and practical course of 
instruction in agriculture; 3. To make all necessary local and needed repairs 
on the building; 4 To make permanent improvements on the estate to the 
value of 300,000 francs, such as buildings, roads, plantations, etc.; 5. To make 
general :mprovements to the lands in addition to the sum named; 6. To pre- 
serve and renovate the forests on the place. These improvements, to the annual 
cost of about $1,500, were to be made in lieu of rent. The management of the 
domain and of the school was inaugurated with a view of realizing profit on the 
investment made by the subscribers; but the result soon showed that the de- 
partment of instruction was curtailed in its professorships and equipment in 
order to secure more profitable returns from the farm. It was found necessary 
for the government in 1848 to take the school under its entire charge, giving it 
the title of the Imperial School of Agriculture, leaving the management of the 
estate in the hands of the Society, the director of the whole being elected by 
the council of the Society and confirmed by the Minister of Agriculture. 


The term of residence at Grignon is fixed at two years ; but the pupil remains 
three months after his studies are “completed, in order to digest and draw up the 
entire management of an estate, and describe its details in every de ent. 

The students are divided into classes denominated internals externals, or . 
resident and non-resident. The former reside entirely in the house, where they 
are lodged and boarded, and pay about 800 francs, or 32 pounds, or 160 dollars, 
per . The externais, or non-residents, provide for themselves, or lodge at 
wad wwe of the neighboring farmers, and pay a very small amount for their 
instruction. This arrangement is particularly designed to benefit poor scholars. 
Both classes are equally subject to the general discipline and rules of the institu- 
tion; and are alike engaged in the same works and studies. 

There are lectures every day in the week. At the commencement of each 
lecture, the professor examines the pupils on the subject of the preceding lec- 
ture; and oy are omens often to take notes, aud present a written report of 
the lecture. ides the professors, there are two monitors, who have been 
educated at the school, who labor with the pupils in the fields. They are ex- 
pected, and it is their duty, to question the pupils on the subjects which have 
been treated in the lectures; to show their application; to illustrate what may 
have been obseure ; and, in short, to leave nothing unexplained which is liable 
to misunderstanding or error. ere are two public examinations annually, in 
which the scholars are subjected to a rigorous questioning in what they have 
been taught. If, at the end of two years, their conduct has been approved, and 
their examination is met successfully, they receive a diploma from the 
institution. 

They are not only employed in the general work of the farm, but particular 
portions of land are assigned to individuals, which they manage as they please, 
and cultivate with their own hands ; they pay the rent and expenses of manure 
and team, and receive the product or its value from the institution. Certain of 
them are appointed in turn to take care of the different departments of the farm 
for a length of time—such as the hog establishment, the sheep establishment, the 
cattle, the horses, the a &c. &e. They have likewise adopted a 
practice, which seems much to be commended—that of employing workmen, 
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shepherds, cow-herds, &c., from foreign countries; as, for example, from 
Belgium and Switzerland, that they may in this way become acquainted with the 
best practices in those countries. 

The time is thus divided and arranged among them :—they rise at four o’clock / 
in summer, and at half-past four in winter. They go immediately into the stables 
to assist in the feeding, cleaning, and harnessing of the teams, and the 
general care of the live stock, eccording to their respective assignments. At half- 
past five they take a light breakfast ; at six o’clock they go into the halls of study, 
and here they remain until eleven o’clock ; at half-past six they attend a lecture, 
or course of instruction, which occupies them until eight o’clock ; at half-past 
eight they are occupied in ing or in making notes of the lectures which they 
have heard, and the monitors spoken of are present to render them any 
assistance required ; at half-past nine o’clock there is another lecture or course 
of instruction for both sections, which occupies them until eleven, when they take 
their second or principal breakfast. From noon until five o’clock, the pupils are 
occupied in labor or practical operations. The professors, from time to time, take 
a section, and employ them in land-surveying, in drawing plans, and in levelings ; 
others are occupied in mineralogical or in Botanical excursions, or in inspecting 
the management of forest lands; others are occupied by their teacher in the 
practical management of farming implements, in the management of teams in the 
field, in sowing, and other general operations of husbandry, in a field devoted to 
these purposes; and a section, to the number of twelve, are every day employed 
in the direct rs of the farm, in ploughing, digging, harrowing, &. &c. 
They work in company with the best laborers, that they may observe and learn 
their modes of executing their work. They are required to be attentive to every 
operation that is performed ; and to present a full report of each day’s work to 
the director-general. 

At half-past five im winter, and at six in summer, they take their dinner. At 
seven o’clock in the evening they go again into the halls of study. From seven 
to half-past eight o’clock there is another course of instruction, or a repetition of 
what they have had before. Until nine o’clock they are occupied in their 
journals, or in making notes of their lectures. At nine o’clock the sleeping 
rooms are lighted, arid they retire for the night. 

There are several distinct professorships. The Professor of Practical Agricul- 
ture gives two courses; the one written, the other oral; and, like the lecture 
of aclinical professor at the bed-side, it is given in the fields. is professor un- 
derstands not only how a thing should be done, but. how to do it; and he can 
put his hand to every form of agricultural labor, such as ploughing, harrowing, 
sowing, managing the teams, feeding the animals, ing every instrument 
of agriculture, buying, selling, &c. In the words of his commission, his object is 
at the same time to form the eye and the hand ; to teach his pupil how to learn ; 
to command, to direct, and to execute. To this end it was necessary to form a 
complete agricultural organization for practice, independent of the exercises 
attached to the departments of the other professors. 


The farm is composed of 
670 acres. 


365 “ 

Irrigated meadows . ¢ ° » ° SS = 
Gardens, including vi 

fruit garden, 

tions, osiers, and nurseries 28 
Ponds and water-courses 
Roads and aor pasture 
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The ported the am include 

Animals of draught or labor of different 

es ese bane af 
Oxen for fatting . ° ° ° ° 
Cows of different ages and races, and 

differen ° 


it crosses . ° . . 
Sheep, embracing the different kinds 
Swine establishment ° ° . 





school is divid 
ear’s standing; and these sections are constantly under the direction of the 
Gatene of Practical Agriculture. 

As the establishment at Grignon may be considered a model agricultural 
establis - mags hebery An useful to go more into detail in regard to the course of 
instruction pursued here. 

Once a week there is an ‘exercise, which embraces every thing relating to the 
management of the teams and the implements. 

First, for — in the different modes of executing any work, and using the 
‘utensils employed, The ae the collar, the traces, and how attached, the 
shaft-horse or the cattle attached to the load, and the adjustment of the load 
to their backs; the yoke, the single yoke, the double yoke ; the pack-saddle ; the 
harnessing of a saddle-horse ; the team for ploughing; the team for harrowing ; 
the team for drawing loads; the team for wagons, and for carriages with ‘all 
their appurtenances ; every one of these matters is to be practically understood, 
as well as the whole management of the team in action. 

In ploughing, the turning the furrow, its inclination, its breadth and depths; 
the laying out of fields ; the management of and small fields ; how to make 
the first w, and finish the last furrow ; to lay the land flat, to break it up in 
clods ; to plough {it at a certain angle, to lay the land in curved furrows: these 
are all considered, and make part of the instruction given. The preparation, 
—— and use of every agricultural implement—such as ploughs, harrows, 

lers, scarifiers, cultivators, sowing machines, trenching machines; the practice 
of sowing, the different modes of sowing, whether broadcast, by dibble, or in 
drills; the application of manure both as to time, mode, quantity, and preparation, 
and the composting of manures, are matters of inquiry and practice. 

The cutting of grasses; the making of hay, and the construction of stacks; the 
harvesting in, by the scythe or by the sickle ; appendages to the scythe, 
called y the cradle ; and the grinding of scythes ; the making of sheaves, 
and of shocks, or stacks ; and the loading and the stowing away of grain, are 
matters to be understood. 
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: "Ah peeitieal altenthe to required to every form of service on the farm; in the 
cow-house ;.the horse-stables ; the —— the sheep-fold ; the atyes ; the 


poultry- the threshing-floor ; the stercorary; and the store-houses for 
the mee of the fitm of every deseription. The duties in this case embrace 
not merely the observation of how these things are done, but the actual doing 
of them until an expertness is acquired. 

Leaving the practical department we come now to the course of studies to be 


For admission into the institution some previous education is demanded, and the 
om st is subjected to an examination before ad principal and one of the 


P First, he is required to nt an essay upon some subject assigned to him, 
that his eer of the h language and grammar may be ascertained. 

It is necessary, next, that he should be well grounded in the four great rules 
of arithmetic ; in fractions, vulgar and decimal ; in the extraction of the roots ; in 
the rules of proportion and progression ; and in the system of measures adopted in 


In geometry, he must be well acquainted with the general principles of straight 
lines and circles, and their various combinations ; and with the general measure- 
-s of —— surfaces. . 

hilosophy, he must understand the general properties of bodies ; and 
be ware ind with the uses of the barometer and thermometer. 

Candidates for admission must bring with them certificates of good character 
and manners, and must be at least eighteen years old. They are rigidly held to 
an attendance upon all the courses of instruction at the institution ; and have leave 
of absence only on the application of their parents or 

The studies of the first year are begun with a course of mathematics, Geome- 
try and trigonometry are made a particular subject of attention ; embracing the 
study of straight lines, and circular or curved lines on the same plan ; the ad- 
measurement of surfaces; the use of the compass; the recording of measure- 
ments; the delineation of measurements ; the surveying of open fields, of woods, 
of marshes, of ponds or lakes ; comparison of ancient land measures with those in 
present use; the use of the ares the chain, and the compass ; the elevation 
of plans ; the construction of scales, and the ordinary ivisions of landed 
properties. 

The study of various plans in any form ; solid measure ; conic sections, their 
principal ns. atv and their practical application ; the theory and practice of 
leveling ; the method of projections and their application ; cubic measure of 
different solids, of hewn stones, of rough stones; the measurement of loose of 
broken stones, of sand, of lands excavated, of ground filled in, of stacks, and 
of heaps of manure; the cubic measure of trees standing, and of felled 
of beams, and every kind of carpenter’s work, of firewood, of walls, arches 
ditches or dikes; the ascertaining of the capacity of wagons, carts, 
wheel-barrows, pails, troughs, barrels and casks, basins or ponds, and different 
vessels in use, and of granaries and barns, and the determination of the weights 

of bodies. To all this is added a full course ‘of trigonometry. They are accustomed 
likewise to the familiar use of the scale, of the square, of the com and of the 
— for delineation, and are often occupied in cages, in profile 

rawin 

The next course of instruction embraces embankments, the force of earths and 
—_ or their pressure, at rest or in motion. 

e materials employed in their uses and application in building— 
aint stones, bricks, lime, yn 4 mortars, cements, plaster; and all the 
various modes of bui 

The laying of walls for foundations ; the erection of walls; the supports 
requisite ; and the construction of passages, inclosures, and arches ; the different 
kinds of woods, their absolute and relative strength ; their duration, and the modes 
of vreserving them ; every kind of carpenter’s work the construction of floors, 
staircases, scaffoldings, and exterior supports ; e constructions of roofs, in 
timber, with thatch, rushes, shingles, tiles, slates, be or bitumen ; the paving 
of roads, the formation of barn- floors, with clay or composition of bituminous sub- 
stances which form a hard and enduring surface, are subjects of inquiry. 
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Ben coues letearin bn hho eheniity dup, te Go pe of Se fag end 
the other implements of the trade ; and in the various applications of iron and 
steel, of copper, lead, and zinc. 

They are instructed, likewise, in the manufacture and use of leather and cord- 
6 SS eee The prices or cost like- 
wise of all these different processes, are, as far as practicable, ascertained ; and the 
modes of estimating such work are explained. 

The next course embraces the elements-of natural philosophy ; and this includes 
chemistry, geology, and mi 

ae et an me bodies, their divisibility, elasticity, and porosity 
or abeorbent powers; and the special influence of this last circumstance upon the 
character of an arable soil. 

The following are all subjects of study ; bodies in the mass; the weight of 
bodies; meane of determining the density o bodies and thei speci gravity; the 
physical properties of the air ; of atmospheric pressure ; and of the construction 
col env. bG beeen, 

The study of hydrostatics ; the pressure of liquids in their reservoirs, and against 
~~ ae preter ame hydraulics ; capillary attraction ; the use of siphons and 


PiThe etndy of heat in allie various phenomena. Its effects upon solid and liquid 
ae the ec! which it makes in their condition; the phenomena of 

, ebulition, evaporation ; of vapors; of the hygrometer or measurer 
F eahamh col doulas Gataanetens the conducting powers of bodies ; 
of metals in particular ; of free or radiating heat ; application of heat to furnaces 
or kilns ; _laws of cold applied to bodies; power of emitting and of absorbing cold ; 


measure of pa) wr eo determining the mean temperature of any place ; in- 
fluence of heat upon vegetation ; means of preserving certain vegetables 
from frost ; construction and use of the thermometer. 

Meteorology. Explication of the phenomena of dew ; of white frosts ; of clouds ; 
of rain ; of snow ; their various influences upon harvest, and the whole subject of 
climate. 

Study of light. of light in space; laws of its reflection ; laws of its 

The polariza- 


refraction ; action of light upon vegetation. The subject of vision. 
tion of light ; the explication of the rainbow, and other phenomena of light the 


prism. 
Study of electricity. Conductors of electricity ; distribution of the electric fluid 
in nature er of the electric rods or points ; electricity developed by the con- 
tact of bodies; of galvanio piles ; their construction and uses. Atmospheric 
electricity ; its origin ; the formation of thunder clouds ; action of electricity upon 
vegetation ; of lightni of thunder ; of hail. 
Chemistry. Simple bo ; compound bodies ; difference between combination 
and mixture; atomical attraction ; cohesion ; affinity ; what is intended by 
— agents. Explanation of the chemiea! nomenclature, and of chemical 


The study of simple bodies. Of oxygen ; its properties ; its action upon vegeta- 
tion, and upon animal life. Nitrogen, sulphur, chlorine, carbon, aha their 
action upon vegetable and animal substances ; their uses in veterinary medicine, 
and their influence upon vegetation. 

The study of compound substances. Chemistry as applied to air and water ; 
their importance in agriculture ; their influence upon the action and life of plants 
and animals; the |, —the sulphuric, the nitric, the carbonic, the ag the 
alkalies,—lime, a potassium, ammonia ; their application in various forms. ’ The 
salts in chemistry, and their various applications and uses ; their importance as 
constituent parts of the soil, or as improvements. 

The subject of marls and of earths, and of various substances deemed favorable 
to vegetation. Under the direction ‘of the Professor of Chemistry, the students 
are taught to make analyses of different soils and marls. 

To this is added a course of Mineralogy and Geology. This embraces the 
general properties of minerals ; the physical, chemical, and mechanical character 
of mineral substances the most common. 

The study of the distinctive properties and situation of those mineral substances 
which are most extended over the globe, and which are the most in use; such, 
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especially, as the carbonate of lime; comprehending stones for building, for the 
making of roads and walls, lime-stones, marbles, sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris ; and all the variety of mineral substances ordinarily found, and of use in 
agriculture or the arts. 

A course of Geology follows this, embracing all the leading features of the 
science, with a special reference to all substances or conditions of the soil con- 
nected with agricultural improvement. 

‘In this case, the professor makes frequent excursions with the pupils, that they 
may Lanes poragea, ly a with aes subjects treated of in the lectures, and 
see them in their proper ities ; so the great truths of geological science 
a | be illustrated by direct and personal observation. 

ext follows a course of instruction in horticulture, or gardening. 

Of the soil; the surface and the subsoil, and practical considerations relative 
to their culture and products. 

Of the climate; the temperature, the aspect and local condition of the land 
in reference to the products cultivated; the amelioration of the soil, and the 
substances to be used for that object, with the modes of their application. 

The various horticultural operations, and implements employed ; and manner in 
which they are to be executed. The employment of water in irrigation ; modes 
of inclosing by ditches or walls ; walls for the training of trees ; trellises and palings ; 
a of protections against the wind. P 

e different es of multiplication ; sowing, engrafling by cuttings and by 
. layers, and practical illustrations of these different Son tg The culture of seed- 
bearing or grain-producing plants; the choice of them; their planting and 
management ; the harvesting and preservation of the crops. 

Under this head comes the kitchen-garden, and the choice of the best esculent 
vegetables for consumption ; the nursery, and the complete ment of trees 
os their first planting ; the fruit-garden, considered in all its details; and the 

wer-garden. 

The general results of gardening; the employment of hand, or spade-labor ; 
the care, preservation, and consumption of the products, and their sale. The 
gardens at Grignon are upon a scale sufticient to supply all practical demonstra- 
tions. 


The next division embraces the botanical garden. Here the whole science of 
botany is treated in its principles, and their practical application. The study of 
vegetable organization, with a full account of the prevailing systems and nomen- 
clature of botany, and the classification of plants. Vegetable physiology, in all its 
branches, and vegeetie anatomy ; comparison of plants in their native and culti- 
vated states; influence of cultivation in developing and improving plants; the 
propogation of plants in their natural condition, or by artificial means ; the subject 
of rotation, or change of crops, 

The practical application of these botanical instructions ; and especially in the 
examination of plants or vegetables which may be useful in an economical view. 

The garden of the establishment embraces what is called a school of trees ; 
a school of plants for economical and commercial purposes ; and a school of plants 
for common use. These are all carefully classed and distinguished by their proper 
names. The pupils are accustomed to be led into the gardens by the professor, 
that his instructions may be fully exemplified and confirmed, 

The next branch of science taught at the school is veterinary surgery and 
medicine. This embraces a course of anatomy and animal phisiology. It com- 
prehends a full description of all the animal organs ; and demonstrations are given 
from subjects, destroyed or obtained for that purpose. The functions of the 
different organs are likewise described ; the organs of digestion, respiration, oir- 
culation, and the organs connected with the continuance of the species. 

Every part of the animal, external and internal, is shown, its name given, its 
uses explained ; its situation in relation to the other organs; the good points, the 
faults or defects in an animal ; the peculiarities of different races of animals, with 
the modes of discriminating among them, 

The choice of animals intended for different services,—as in horses for example, 
whether for the saddle, the race, the chase, the carriage, the road, the wagon, or 
the plough. Next, the treatment of the diseases of animals; the medicines in 
use; their preparation, and the mode of applying or employing them, 
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The next subject of instruction embraces a complete system of keeping farm 

ew and journals, with the various books and forms necessary to every 
epartment. 

From this the pupil proceeds to what is called rural legislation, embracing an 
account of all the laws which affect agri property or concerns. 

The civil rights and duties of a French citizen, and the constitution of France. 

Property, movable or immovable, or, as denominated with us, personal and 
real ; of the divisions of property ; of its use and its obligations. . . 

commons ; of laws relating to forests ; of the rights of fishing in rivers ; and 
of hunting. 

The laws relating to rural police ; to public health ; to public security ; to con- 

or epidemic diseases. ? 

= rights ‘of passage of men or animals over the land of another ; if any, and 
w : 

Of crimes, Theft in the fields ; breaking or destruction of the instruments of 
agriculture ; throwing open inclosures ; destruction or removal of bounds. Lay- 
ing waste the crops by walking over them ; inundation of fields by the stoppage 
a mags Phy nigh hore Injury or breaking of public roads and 
— oisoning, killing, or wounding animals. 
> . duties of country magistrates; guards or justices of the peace. Of courts 

iw. 

Of contracts, general and specific. Contracts of sale and prohibitory conditions. 
oR gin t sorts. Yay nadia Bf oo 
servants. corporations, and the laws applicable to agric associations. 

Of deeds, mortgages, bills of exchange, commissions, and powers of agency and 
attorney ; insurance against fire, hail, and other . Of the proof of obliga- 
tions ; written proof; oral testimony ; presumptive evidence ; of oaths. Of legal 
proceedings ; of the seizure of property real or personal, and of bail. 

The instruction proceeds under various courses, and I have so far given but a 
mited account of its comprehensiveness, and the variety of subjects which it 


embraces. 

The study of the different kinds of soil, and of manures, with all their applica- 
tions, and the improvements aimed at, take in a wide field. Under the head of 
soils there are the argillaceous, the the siliceous, turf-lands, heath-lands, 
voleanic soils, the various sub-soils, loam, and humus. 

Under the head of manures, come the excrements of animals, all foecal matter, 
poudrette, urine ; the excrements of fowls; guano; noir animalisée; the refuse 
of we + Ah ph gree > oper 3 see the refuse of maltings ; 
tanners’- ; es, hair 3; aquatic plants ; = . 

The application likewise of sand, "day, marl, lime, plaster, wood-ashes, turf- 
ye S salt; the waste of various manufactures ; mud and street dirt. 

its cultivated for bread; wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck-wheat, millet, 
rice, on the modes of cultivating them. : : : 

For forage,—potatoes, beets, turnips, ruta-bagas, carrots, artichokes, parsnips, 


Lucerne, lupins, sainfoin, common clover, trifoliam incarnatum, vetches, peas, 
lentils, and plants for natural meadows and for pasturage. 

To these are added, cobra, rape, poppy, mustard white and black, hemp, flax, 
cotton, madder, saffron, woad, hops, tobacco, chicory, teazles. 

The weeds prejudicial to agriculture, and the insects which attack the plant 
while growing, or in the granary or barn. 

The production of milk ; and, as already said, the making of butter and cheese. 

The production of wool; tests of its fineness ; classing of wools; shearing of 
sheep; weight of the fleece ; washing of wool before or after shearing ; and every 
particular in reference to the subject. 

The fatting of beef, mutton, and pork. Choice of animals for this purpose ; 
nutritive properties of different kinds of food ; in what form to be given ; grains 
entire or ground ; roots cooked or raw, green or dry; the value of the pulp of 
beet-root after the sugar is expressed ; refuse of the starch factories ; of the dis- 
tillery ; of the brewery; fatting by pasture or in stalls; comparison of the live 
weight with that of the animal when slaughtered. 

and management of the various kinds of domestic poultry. 
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Care and management of bees, with the construction of hives. 

Care of silk-worms, and their entire management. 

All these studies are pursued in the first year of the course; and the time is su 
arranged as to afford the diligent pupil an opportunity of meeting his duties, though 
the period is obviously too limited for the course prescribed. 

The d year enjoins the continuance and enlargement of these important 
studies ; the hi branches of mathematics and natural philosophy ; an extended 
knowledge of chemistry ; and a thorough acquaintance with mechanics, when the 
scholars with their professor visit some of the principal machine-shops and factdries 
in Paris, or its environs, in order to become practically acquainted with them. 

The students are further instructed in the construction of farm-buildings of 
_ every description ; in irrigation, in all its forms ; in the drainage of lands; in the 

construction of roads; in every thing relating to farm implements ; and in the 
construction of mills and presses. 

As'l have said, organic chemistry is largely pursued with the various manufac- 
tures to which it is applicable ; and animal physiology and comparative anatomy 
are very fully taught. 

These studies are followed by a course of what is called agricultural technology. 
This embraces the manufacture, if so it may be called, of lime, of cement, of 
bricks ; the preparations of plaster ; the making of coal by various processes; the 
making of starch; the making and purification of vegetable oils; the making 
of wines, of vinegar, of beer, of aleohol, of sugar from the beet-root, including all 
the improvements which have been introduced into this branch of manufacture ; 
and the pupils, under the direction of the professor, are taken to see the various 
manufactories of these articles, so far as they are accessible in the vicinity. 

The whole subject of forests, of nurseries, of fruit trees, ornamental trees, trees 
for fuel, trees for mechanical purposes, are brought under the student’s notice, 
This is a great subject in France, where wood has an extraordinary value ; where 
immense extents of ground are devoted solely to the cultivation of trees; and 
where consequently it is most desirable to understand the proper kinds of 
wood to be selected for the purpose in view ; the proper mode of forwarding the 
omy of the trees ; and of removing them without prejudice to their restoration. 

nder this head comes the culture of 

Trees for fuel. 

Trees for timber. 

Trees for house and ship building. 

Trees for fruit, including all the varieties adapted to a particular climate. 

Trees for their oily matter ; such as olives. 

Trees for their bark ; to be used in tauning, and other purposes. 

Trees for their resinous properties ; such as pines. 

Osiers and willows for making baskets. 

Malberry-trees for the support of silk-worms. : 

Next to this comes the culture of vines, and the establishment and care of a 
vineyard—a subject of great importance in France. 

I have already spoken of the veterinary course of instruction. This embraces 
the whole subject of the breeding and rearing of animals ; their training, shoeing, 
and harnessing, and entire management. 

Under the head of farm accounts, the establishment itself at Grignon is made 
an example; the accounts of which are kept most accurately by some of the 
students, and open to the inspection of all. 

A journal of every thing which is done upon the farm is made up every night ; 
and fon accounts are fairly transferred into a large-book. 

To this is added, a particular account of the labors performed, and the occupa- 
tion of each workman on the farm. 

Po . ext, a cash-book, embracing payment and sales, which are adjusted every 
ight. 

Next, an account with the house; charging every article supplied or con- 
sumed. 

Next, a specific account of each principal department of the farm ; such as the 
dairy, with all its expenses and returns; the pork-establishment; the granary, 
&c.; which are all balanced every month, so that the exact condition of the de- 
partment may be known. 
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Acricu.turat Scnoon at Granp Jovan. 


Tue Agricultural school at Grand Jouan, in Brittany, was established 
in 1833, by M. Neviere, who had been trained in this department of edu- 
cation in the Roville Agricultural school. In 1848 it was remodeled by 
the government and placed under the administration of the minister of 
agriculture. . 
Sussects or Stupy anp Lectures, 

Mathematical Sciences :—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, Sur- 
veying, Leveling, Stereometry, (measuring solid bodies,) Linear Drawing. 

Physical a ‘Natural 8 _ :—Physics, Meteorology, Minera] Chemistry, 
Mineral by Remeny 
Technological ciences +Ongpais Chemistry, or Agricultural Technology, 
Agriculture, Arboriculture, Sylviculture, Veterinary Art, Agricultural Zoology, 

way 


wANeclaicel Sciences :—Rural Architecture, Forest Economy, Rural or Farm 
Accounts, Rural Economy, Rural Law. 


rene OF THE course or Lectures on GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


tural a, | (Terrain,)—1. Soil :—Constituent Elements, Classi- 
fication of the Formation: Argillaceous, Siliceous, and peaty soils: Physical pro- 
perties : Causes which modify these properties : Influence of soil on vegetation. 

2. Sub Soil :—Sub soil active: Sub soil inert: Influence of sub soil on the soil 
and on the life of plants. 

ag oN Geography :—Astronomic situation of France: Mountains: 
Valleys, Plains, Rivers. 

Aatiiudarel a iicsin :—Atmospheric Air: Caloric: Light: Darkness. 

Agricultural Meteorology :—Winds: Fogs: Dew: Rain: White Frost: 
Frost with Ice: Snow: Hail. 

Climatology :—Influence of Climate: Climate of France: Regions. 

Fertilization :—Considerations preliminary : Fecundity and Fertility. 

1. Improvement :—Clay: Rocks: Sand: Slates: Lava: Plombage : Irriga- 
ae Ditching: Ploughing : Movement of the sub soil : Colmatage. 

Stimulants :—Stimulants of Mineral in: Lime: Marl: Calcareous 
a %. Broken shells : Sea sand: the Whiting: Shell fish: Plaster: Fire Ashes: 
Sulphate of Iron : Salts of Potash: of Soda: of Ammonia. 
timulants of Vegetable Origin :—Soot: Ashes: Leached Ashes. 

3. Manures:—Animal Manures: Excrements: Urine: Pigeons’ Dung: 
Guano: Excrement of Animals: Muscular Flesh: Blood: Fish: Fat: Oil: 
Woolen cloth: Horn: Horse hair: Human hair: Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal Manures :—Litter ; Horse dung: of Sheep: of horned Cattle : 
of Swine: of Rabbits. 

Animal Manures Mineralized :—Animal charcoal : Bone. 

Vegetable Manures :—Green crops ploughed in. Manure and Aquatic plants : 
= poor Vegetables: Oil Cake: Tan: Mesh: pulpy matters: Leaves: 

tubble. 

Liquid Manures :—Urine of the Domestic Animals: Flemish Manures: Urine 
Water from Fecularies. 

Compound Manures :—Manure of Jauffret and Lane: Compost : Sime of 
Ponds: River Mud: Marine Mud. 

Breaking up the Soil :—1. Work Animals: Cattle: Horses ; Cows: Mules: 
Asses: Race: Age: Mode of tackling: Length of working: Treatment: Neces- 
sary proportion. 

m.' Instruments :—Plough with or without fore wheels: Harrow : Scarifica- 

: Rollers: Instruments for second dressing: Weeders: Extirpators: Neo- 


oT Tillage : —Theory and Practice: Soil: Temperature: Flat Tillage: Flat 
Tolage i in rows: Flat Tillage in ridges: Tillage by digging and by grubbing. 
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4. Methods of moving the earth :—Harrowing: Rolling: Second Ploughing: 
Buttages. 

5. Clearing Land :—Heaths: Woods: Peaty lands: Clearing by the hand: 
by the Plough: Hoeing: Destination of the ground. 

Draining :—Arable Land: Morasses: Ponds: Nature and destination of the 
soil 


Irrigation :—Theory and Practice: by Infiltration: Renewal of the Water: 
Planches Bombees. 

Quantity of water by the acre, and according to the nature of the soil. Value 
of the bottoms irrigated and not irrigated. Mode of working these almost irri- 
gated. Fertility and value of the products. 

Fences :—Walls: Ditches : Hedges, living or dead. 

Sowing :—Theory and practice: Sowing in lines: at random: selection, re- 
eee cleansing, | preparation of the seeds: Burying them by the harrow: 

y the plough. 

Met ae Treatment :—Weeding: Cleaning of thistles: stripping off the 
leaves : (Effuillage :) Bringing into the light. 

Harvesting. General Considerations. 

1. Harvesting of Fodder :—Instruments and Machines: Mowing: Hay mak- 
ing: Grindstones. 

2. Harvesting of Grain :—Instruments and Machines: Mowing: Reaping: 
Threshing: Liage. 

3. Harvesting of Roots :—Pulling up by the hand : by the plough: Uncover- 
ing: Cleaning. 

“Selection o the methods of preparing the Soils :—According to atmospheric 
circumstances ; Nature of the Soil: its condition : its destination. 

Distribution of Labor by Rotation :—Normal conditions : Exceptional con- 
ditions, 

Rural Architecture. 

Materials :—Siliceous, calcareous and argillaceous rocks: Fat, sm and 
hydraulic Lime: Sands: Mortar: Cements: Puzzolana: Plaster: Wood: Iron : 
Paving Brick: Roofing Slate: Tiles: Lead: Zinc: Leather: Ropes. 

Works :—-Foundations : Terracing : Properties of Earths. 

Masonry :—Foundation Walls: High Walls: for support: for inclosure: Plas- 
tering: Pise. 

Carpentry :—Assemblages: Combles: Pans de bois: Partitions: Staircases. 

Joiners’ Work :—Floors: Gates: Windows: Shutters. 

Iron Work :—Large Iron: Ironing the Buildings. 

Roofing :—Tiles: Slate: Thatch: Zinc: Bitumen. 

Painting and Glazing :—Oil Painting: Distemper Paintings: Badidgeon, 
(coloring) Window glass. 

Paving and Dricking. 

Estimate of the Works :—Masonry : Carpentry. 

ym :—Form of the works. 

difices :—Stable: Cow house: Sheep fold: Hog pen: Hen house: Pigeon 
house ; Silk worm nursery. 

Animal products :—Dairy : Cheese house. 

Vegetable products :—Barns: Granaries: Wine cellars: Cellars: Corn pits. 

ens. 

Agricultural Manufactures :—Feculary : Distillery: Sugar manufactory. 

Reservoirs :--Watering places: Wash house: Wells: Cisterns: Ditches for 
urine: Ponds. 

Dwelling house :—Form and Proportion. 

Irrigations :—Dams: Taking out the Water: Sluices: Canals: Weirs: 


ainage :—Damming up: Trenching: Cespool: Machines for drainage. 
Routs :—Soil: Slope: Outline: Leveling: Materials: Support: Bridges: 
Estimate of Excavation and Embankment. 
Group of Edifices composing a Farming Establishment :—Relation to the 
fertility of the soil and the culture and extent of the farm. 
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Imperial Forestry School. 

The Imperial Forestry School is situated at Nancy, on the Meurthe, and is 
intended to instruct and train young people destined for the service of the forests, 
It appertains to the Department of the Minister of Finance, who fixes annually 
the number of students. The school has a director, also conservateur des foréts, 
a subdirector who is also professor, four other professors, and a répétiteur of forest 
economy. It is a boarding school, and the pupils wear a uniform. 

_In order to be admitted to the school the candidate must be a French citizen, 
between the ages of 18 and 22, of good constitution, and must possess the diplo- 
ma of bachelor in sciences, or a certificate of classical studies as far as rhetoric, 
with a diploma or an official document certifying that his attainments entitle 
him to a diploma. If he has the degree of bachelor of letters he will be credited 
with fifty points in the examination record. He must also bring a bond engag- 
ing to pay to the school an annual sum of 1,500 francs during the school term, 
and of resources amounting annually to 600, from the time of his leaving the 
school until receiving the grade of garde général, and a written declaration of the 
place of examination chosen by the candidate in the arrondisement of examina- 
tion, and of the place of residence of his family, or of that place where he fin- 
ishes his studies, provided that he studied from the beginning of the academical 
year. Upon.complying with these requisitions the candidate is authorized by 
the General Director of Forests to present himself at the competitive examina- 
tion for admission, which takes place annually in July. This examination in- 
‘cludes arithmetic, algebra, geometry and its applications, trigonometry, physics, 
chemistry, cosmography, mechanics, natural history, French history and geog- 
raphy, and the German language, after a plan published by the Minister, 
and covering the course of the lyceums. There are also written exercises on 
mathematics, surveying, French narration, and German composition; also a 
sketch in free-hand drawing and in water colors. He must present also specimens 
of arithmetical calculations, and several of drawing, performed at the school last 
attended, and if these are not satisfactory the candidate is immediately rejected. 
He is also subjected to a physical examination. 

The course lasts two years, and includes natural history, forest economy, legis- 
lation, drawing and construction connected with the forest service, and applied 
mathematics. 

There is an examination at the close of the year, and after the final examina- 
tion graduates arasent into the most important forest districts, with salaries of 
1,200 francs, to learn under the direction of the forest inspectors, the practical 
part of the profession, and when capable they receive appointments as gardes 
généraux, as vacancies occur. 

There are in the school four bursarships for the children of forest agents. 


School of Shepherds. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of a commission on agriculture, a school 
for the instruction and practical training of shepherds has been established in the 
department of the Pas-de-Calais, on the Imperial sheep farm, Hautingay. The 
farm comprises about 500 acres, and is well stocked with a flock of merinos and 
half-breeds. We have not seen the regulations or programme of instruction. 

Farm School for Vine Culture. 

Six new Farm Schools were established in 1868,—two of them devoted to the 
cultivation of the vine, one for the department of the Gironde, and the other, of 
the Doubs. 
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Departmental Professorships of Agriculture. 

In addition to these formal means of agricultural instructicn the minister of 
this department has established professorships in nine departments, the occupants 
of which travel about for the purpose of making the farmers acquainted with new 
methods of culture, and with new discoveries in agricultural science. 


Agricultural practice in Orphans’ and other beneficent institutions. 

The government grants certain subsidies to institutions which receive orphans, 
or children dependent upon their parents, or belonging to the hospitals, or of 
poor families, as well as several reformatory and rescue institutions, in which the 
inmates perform simple agricultural work. 


Normal Schools. 

Attached to many of the public normal schools are grounds sufficient for or- 
chard and garden purposes, which are improved by the pupils under the direction 
of a special teacher of agriculture and rural economy. This department of study 
is placed by an ordinance of December 22, 1864, under the general inspectors of 
agriculture, and a systematic course of study and practice, extending over three 
years, has been made obligatory. Out of 778 of these establishments, 44 are 
furnished with all the land and requirements necessary for an extended course. 


In advance of positive legislation, teachers had introduced occasional instruc- 
tion in the principles and details of agricultural operation. In many districts 
the teachers are furnished with residences having grounds attached, and on these 
the pupils were allowed and encouraged to apply the instruction of the: school- 
room to practice, until 1865, it was found that in 5,572 schools, valuable agricul- 
tural teaching was pursued, and in 20,220 schools, teachers and pupils found 
recreation and profit by attention to garden and fruit culture. By a decree of 
February 11, 1867, a joint commission was instituted by the minister of public 
instruction and of agriculture, to investigate and propose the measures necessary 
to develop agricultural studies in the communal and adult schools of the agricul- 
tural districts. 

In 1866, M. Malgras, academical agricultural inspector, issued a circular to 
school-masters of the Vosges, urging upon those who gave instruction in farming 
and gardening in the public schools, to accompany their pupils from time to 
time to the best kept farms of the district, to make a special study of the stables, 
fields, cattle-houses, and vineyards, of those who received medals for their good 
farming or management. They are especially enjomed to make their own gar- 
dens practical schools of instruction, and to cause their pupils to make a plan of 
the gardens and the lands placed at their disposal, indicating the boundaries, 
walks, beds, trees, and other objects. Several of these plans, with the name of the 
commune, teacher, and pupil, were exhibited at the Industrial Exhibition of 1867, 
and some of them received prizes for the accuracy with which the drawings were 
made, and excellence of the designs on which they were plotted. The following 
plan of an agricultural garden of the master attached to the public school at 
Bourback-le-Bas, in the Canton of Taun, was noticed with approbation in the 
Reports of the Delegations Ouvriérs: 
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The Report observe on this plan: 

We are of opinion that the construction of such a garden in all F pong 
where agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, would tend to pro- 
duce a great reform in cultivation and rural economy. It would be the means 
of compelling some of the farmers to throw aside certain old customs of their 
forefathers, which many are unwilling to abandon. We in no way blame them 
for respecting old traditions, nevertheless, if it were explained to them that a 
change for the better were ible, we should be at a loss to comprehend their 
hesitation to replace an old system by a new one, the result of careful study 
under their own eyes and with their assistance. 

Those who have lived in the country will have noticed that the lanés of the 
petty farmers are generally the worst cultivated. The cause of this may be at- 
tributed to ignorance, which we have before condemned, and to the execrable 

rinciples of individualism. The idea of asssociation or ership which is 
Coptatine to develope itself among the industrial classes as being the only means 
of saving labor from the oppressive power of capital, does not strike the agri- 
culturist favorably, and words association and communism are often con- 
founded. There is, however, this difference; whereas citizens, in entering into 
 ectpe mf for the purpose o' pote and increasing their productions, are 
ree to live and dispose of their share of the profits as they choose, in commun- 
ism their powers are restricted, and the principle is an absolute one. This error 
of the country people is, however, easy to be understood; darkness still reigns 
over them all-powerfully. 

Government has undertaken the mission of sending men, especially qualified, 
to initiate agriculturists in any new methods of cultivation, or in any great dis- 
coveries relating to the theory of agriculture. We would wish to see the exten- 
sion of these missions to all the rural districts, in the form of conferences. This 
system would be of greater benefit to the farmers. 

Should not the | rural estates be, as it were, 80 many model-farms, the 
management of which would offer to those who possess them as many attractive 
pleasures as the more or less repeated visits to the cafés on the boulevards of the 


capital, or the nights spent in gambling. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE MERCANTILE AND MILITARY MARINE. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Tue necessities of the maritime service in France, public and pri- 
vate, military and commercial, have created a system, or at least a 
series of special schools for children whose parents are occupied on 
the sea, or youths preparing for the exigencies of naval affairs, 
several of which we will proceed to describe, with the aid of official 
documents,* without reference to’ the chronological order in which 
they have been instituted. The system includes 

1. Nautical School for the Orphans of Sailors. 
. The Inflexible and other School-ships. 
. Naval Apprentice Schools at the government naval stations. 
. School for Boatswains and Shipmasters. 
- School for Naval Engineers and Stokers. 
. Naval Drawing School. 
. Schools of Navigation and Hydrography. 
. Naval School at Brest. 
9. School of Naval Architecture at Paris. 

10. School of Marine Artillery. 

11. School of Hydrography. 

12, Naval School of Medicine and Pharmacy. 

In addition to the schools above enumerated, several of which 
will be described in detail, the French government has now under 
consideration the establishment at Paris of a Central School of 
Commerce and Navigation. The instruction, while it will be spe- 
cial, will not be technical, and will be designed for young persons 
who propose to enter either the military or mercantile marine, leav- 
ing the practical details of the particular branch of the service to 
be acquired elsewhere. 

A system of maritime conscription ‘for recruiting the navy, par 
stuict regulations requiring special instruction in masters and mates 
of all mercantile vessels, are in force in France. 





* Official Report on Paris Industrial Exhibition of 1866, group X. onus programmes of the 
several schools noticed. 37 
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NAUTICAL SCHOOL FOR ORPHANS OF SAILORS. 


Formerly, when the children of sailors were obliged at the age 
of seven to leave the asylums (salles d’asile,) which are open to 
them with such liberality, they had to stay for six years in the pri- 
mary schools before they were admitted to the “school for young 
sailors” (école des mousses,) where their professional education com- 
menced. This state of things, entirely satisfactory when the child 
belongs to a family, is different when it is an orphan. Then there is 
a void to be filled. 

An imperial decree, published Nov. 15th, 1862, at the suggestion 
of the Marquis of Chasseloup Laubat, provides for this want by 
furnishing at Brest an institution for the orphans of the navy, and 
placing it under the especial protection of Her Majesty, the Em- 
press. Vice-Admiral, Count de Gueydon, gave all his care to the 
organization of this especial school, which was intended to gather 
the orphans of seamen, to place them under the protection of the 
navy, to educate and instruct them that they might follow in the 
steps of their fathers. They were placed under the supervision of 
lieutenant Picard of the navy. Their general instruction was 
confided to the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and the “ Daugh- 
ters of Wisdom” ( filles de la sagesse) were intrusted with all the 
cares which such young children require. 

We have nothing to say in this place of the excellent primary in- 
struction given in this school, and will only notice briefly the special 
or professional instruction, which is imparted in a military style by 
divisions, subdivisiqns, companies, sections, squads commanded by 
masters, second masters, quarter-masters, and naval instructors. 
There are three sizes (the low, middle, and high,) each of which 
is commanded by a pupil. 

The lessons which they receive consist of instruction in the man- 
agement of sails, sailor’s practice, (école de matelotage,) the whistle, 
fife and drum, rowing, swimming, military practice, gun-practice, 
bayonet-practice, bats, etl/Zon-drill, principles of music, gymnastics, 
and boxing. There is likewise given to them a physical and mili- 
tary education, which developes their strength and gives them the 
ability to study more closely. 

On. the Ist of January, 1867, there were in the school 415 pupils. 
Most of them are sent to the Seamen’s School (école des mousses,) 
when they have attained the thirteenth year of their age; those 
who are not considered fit to.serve in the navy are struck off the 
lists and returned to their families. 
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34 Degree. 


24 Degree. 


1st Degree. 





School. of the fife 
and drum. 
School of gymnas- 
tics. 


School of music. 





40 learn to mount; 


to the mast-head 

and to hold them- 

selves on the sail- 
yards. 


.|20 learn to whis- 
tle. 


30 learn torow. 


255 are drilled 
without arms. 


50 commence the 


elementary move- 
ments. 


125 commence. 


1185 are just learn-|l 
ing to take in the 
sails and the reefs, 
and to make knots 


and splices. 


10 give almost all 
the blasts of the 
whistle. 


90 are just learn- 
ing to row. 


20 are not fit yetjl 


to join the battal- 
ion. 


10 do pretty well. 


10 do pretty well. 


140 do pretty well, 








20 


90 take in the 
reefs and make 
knots and splices. 


give all the 
ag ofthe whis- 


90 row. 
40 are drilled in 
the gun-practice, 
net-practice, 
and form a battal- 
ion. 


7 do well. 


30 do well. 


150 do well. 





The following table shows the number of pupils that had entered 
and left the school, up to Dec. 31, 1866: 





Number of pupils on the Ist January, 


Left Sent to 


during the { Sent back to their families, 
Died in the hospital,..... 


year. 


Present on the 31st 





the school ship, . . 


326 


tro 


256 


53 
15 
2 


247 
6 


= 


224 











of December,..... 


1866. 
420 
157 


491 577 


tn 


420 


93 
67 
2 


415 


42 
25 
4 


{os 








THE INFLEXIBLE AND OTHER SCHOOL-SHIPS, AT BREST. 
For a long time the children of sailors were placed on board the 


veasels of the fleet, where they lived in a state of servitude, and 
frequently arrived at a mature age without being able to read or 
write, while the gasket of the sailor formed characters which would 
not yield to any moral suasion. It is only since 1822 that they . 
received, before being placed on board the vessels, an elementary 
and professional instruction, and since that time the school-ship has 
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become the-principal seminary for naval officers.. The children 
must be’ at least twelve years old and their parents pledge themselves 
not to take them away from the school till they have reached the 
age of eighteen. 

The school-ship, first established at Brest in 1823, was transferred 
to a corvette in 1836, to a frigate in 1851, and finally, in 1861, to 
the man-of-war, “l’Jnflexible,” where it numbers at present 900 
pupils from the age of 13 to 15, They remain here at least one and 
not more than two years, and receive a primary and professional in- 
struction. After leaving the school they are placed on vessels of 
the fleet, where they continue to be under the special superintend- 
ence of the naval department. Even here they go through a regu- 
lar course of instruction, given by one of the officers, and have 
thus an opportunity to continue the studies commenced on board 
the school-ship. 

It would lead us too far here to enumerate in detail all the ex- 
ercises performed on board the Jnflezible. It will suffice to say 
that besides school instruction, the pupils are progressively accus- 
tomed to the practice of their profession, and Jearn every thing which 
a sailor can be taught on board a vessel ; the washing and cleaning 
of the vessel and of their linen, the rigging of the mast, the ma- 
neuvering of sail-boats and row-boats, which occupations fill the 
morning hours. After dinner, which takes place at 11 o’clock, 
they go on board two brigs, where they study and execute alone all 
that constitutes the practical art of the sailor. 

It is not to be wondered at that these young sailors on board the 
_ Inflexible get a liking for their occupation. Always in the open air, 
with good clothes, varied bodily exercises and abundant food, they 
acquire robust health and a thorough knowledge of their profession. 
Whilst two companies tack, two others-go through military exer- 
cises with rifles or guns, taking them to pieces, lashing the pieces, 
and in various ways maneuvering with the mountain howitzer, bayo- 
net-fencing, &c. Some go to the sail-maker’s room and make ham- 
mocks. In 1857 there were selected 16 sail-makers and 20 steers- 
men from those in each company who showed most aptitude and 
taste for these specialties. This classification of the young sailors 
according to their professional ability, has produced very excellent 
results. 

More recently still (by an imperial edict of Aug. 11, 1868,) a 
special section of sailor apprentices has been formed on board the 
“ Inflexible” for children, who have not the required size and strength, 
(taille ;) they are received into the school as apprentice sail-makers, 
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carpenters and calkers. Pupils, after having reached the age of 
sixteen, are transferred te the school-ship Za Bretagne. 
The following table will give the statistics of this school to 1866.. 


i 

Present April 1, 1861..) 493 | .... | .... | .... | ..-. | eee. | eee 
Admitted in 1861.. 275 32 96 
1862....| 712 202 509 

e 1863....| 579 183 571 

% 1864....| 580 173 596 

- 1865....| 545 191 589 

* 1866....| 540 190 569 


























3,724 971 | 2,930 














The chambers of maritime ecommerce at Bordeaux, Cette, Mar- 
seilles, Ajaccio, Havre, &c., have established similar nautical schools 
and placed them under the supervision of the government. 


NAVAL APPRENTICE SCHOOLS. 

There have been since 1824, in every one of the five naval sta- 
tions of France, elementary schools, intended to give to the appren- 
tices in the various workshops a degree of elementary knowledge, 
on the system of monitorial or mutual instruction. After some 
years of prosperity they were abandoned, in consequence of the great 
aversion then generally manifested against this method. The only 
one that remained was the school at Rochefort, which was under 
the superintendence of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. But 
in 1828 and 1829, under the ministry of Martignac, the Baronet 
Hyde de Neuville ordered their reéstablishment. Every one of 
these schools organized itself in its own way, and it was only in 
1851 that a decree of April 7th prescribes uniform regulations. 

We have nothing to say here on these apprentice-schools, which 
are simply primary schools for adults, to which are added special 
schools for rowing. Their professional instruction is given in the 
various workshops of the port, to which they have been assigned; 
the apprentice school has had during the year 1866, 954 pupils. 


SCHOOLS OF BOATSWAINS. 


The navy maintains schools called “ école de matstrance” (mai- 
strance corps of under-officers of a ship,) where a certain number 
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of workmen from the arsenals, chosen by open competition, re- 
ceive the special theoretical instruction required for the boatswain 
and foremen of the various workshops. 

The origin of these establishments goes back as far as 1819. A 
circular from the Secretary of the Navy, the Baronet Portal, of 
Aug. 17th, decreed the establishment, at the ports of Brest, Roche- 
fort and Toulon, of special schools, in which a certain number of 
young workmen, destined for the “board of shipmasters” (mai- 
strance) and chosen from among the most intelligent ones, should 
go through a theoretical and practical course of ship-building. 
The same circular contained a provisional regulation, giving the 
rules to be observed in these schools. The number of pupils in 
each was limited to 12, of which 8 should be carpenters, 1 pulley- 
maker, 1 blacksmith, 1 locksmith, 1 cooper, &c. These pupils 
should be chosen from among the most intelligent and best-behaved 
apprentices and young workingmen. They must know reading and 
writing, have served two years in one of the ports, and be at least 
eighteen and not more than twenty years old. The supervision of 
these schools was confided to a naval engineer. 

We have just given an outline of the programme of admission 
required in 1819, because it is an official indication of the state of 
primary instruction at this period; but the same regulation proves 
that it was too high yet, for the minister allowed, for the first two 
years, the limit of age to be extended to 25 years. 

The course of instruction which was to be given, comprised the 
first elements of mathematics, elementary geometry, the first ele- 
ments of reetilinear trigonometry and the first elements of statics, 
&c. This course of studies was to last two years, and a system of 
examination and prizes was organized. 

It was generally supposed that such an organization would obtain 
great success, and that the advantages which it presented would 
attract many pupils. But such was’ not the csse. The working 
classes at that time were very much neglected, and there were very 
few who could read or write. Moreover the working men did not 
receive any pay whilst attending the school, and thirdly, there was 
no opportunity for these young men to perfect themselves in the 
practical exercises of their profession during the two years they 
studied the theory. The necessity of making some modification 
became clearer every day, and this was done by a royal decree of 
Feb. 9th, 1833. 

Instead of choosing the pupils, competition was substituted, and 
as the primary instruction had advanced, candidates were required 
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to be able to read fluently, to write neatly and correctly, and to be 
acquainted with the rudiments of arithmetic; they must be work- 
ingmen of the first or second class, must be 21 years old and have 
served for three years in some port; finally, they must furnish a 
certificate of their professional capacity, given by the foreman of 
their workshop, and countersigned by the director. 

The course of instruction was to last two years, but the theoreti- 
cal studies were confined to the first year; the second year was 
exclusively-devoted to the practical application of the various pro- 
fessions of the pupils, the number of whom was increased, the 
recruits coming to a great extent from the naval ports. Brest was 
to receive 24, Rochefort 14, and Toulon 14; 52 in all, instead of 36. 

In spite of the abolition of the limit of higher age, which gave a 
larger number of pupils access to the school, the recruiting of pu- 
pils still presented great difficulties. These were partly obviated by 
admitting assistant boatswains, and even boatswains, who were paid 
by the day. This measure was productive of very happy results; 
the number of pupils was soon increased and the studies were per- 
sued with greater vigor. 

The republican government, likewise, devoted its attention to 
these schools. A decree ordering a reérganization, was published 
April 23, 1856, and is to the present day in force. The conditions - 
of admission were retained and extended to workingmen of the 
third class; the number of pupils assigned to each post was some- 
what changed ; the course of instruction was to last two years ; 
during the first, the pupils spent the whole morning at the school, 
and during the second, only three mornings per week. Finally, it 
was agreed that the pupils were to be paid for the time which they 
devoted to the school, just as if they bad worked in the dockyard. 


PROGRAMME OF INSTRUCTION. 

In order to make the scientific instruction of more practical use, 
the following programme was fixed for each year. 

First year. —Arithmetic, logarithms, square cube roots; 2, geom- 
etry ; 3, elements of descriptive geometry ; 4, elements of algebra up 
to equations of the second degree; 5, linear drawing ; the course of 
arithmetic and algebra lasted a month and a half, from 10 o’clock 
till noon, instruction in drawing from ‘8 till 10. The two last 
months of the year were employed in reviewing all that had been 
taught during the year, and in preparing for the examination. 

Second year—1, Common mechanics; 2, workshop accounts; 3, 
drawing. The course of mechanics and workshop accounts lasts 
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two months, The half-day spent at the school is divided into three 
parts; the first is occupied in drawing, and lasts two hours; the 
second (either mechanics or workshop accounts) also two hours; 
the remainder of the time is devoted to optional studies. When 
the course of mechanics and workshop accounts is finished, the 
pupils are divided into two sections; the first comprises the carpen- 
ters, and workmen of similar rank; the second the mechanicians and 
workers in metal. During two months and a half the professor of 
mathematics teaches the section that works in wood the applica- 
tion of geometry to the drawing of working plans, explains to them 
all the details of the drawing of the frame, the stern, the bow and 
pieces, &c. He teaches them to calculate the deplacements from 
‘the centre of the keel, or metre-centre. Finally, the pupils are taken 
to the molding-loft, in order to trace there a vessel in its true 
dimensions under the directions of a drawing-master. The metal- 
workers receive instructions from the professors of mathematics, on 
the property and application of steam; the functions of the various 
parts of a steam-engine; the applications of descriptive: geometry to 
the drawing of the different parts of the steam-engine, &c. 

The instruction in drawing receives in these schools all the 
attention which the development of naval construction demands, 
* During the first year the pupils learn successively shading strokes 
of different thickness, simple and dotted ; the construction and use 
of ladders. After this preparation, which applies to all, they exe- 
cute professional drawings; the carpenters, plans of vessels after a 
copy; the mechanicians, plans of steam-engines and steam-boilers, 
&c. The time devoted to drawing during the second year is 
employed by the carpenters in drawing a fair copy of the complete 
farnishing material of a vessel, the details of the masting, the cap- 
stan, the helm, &c.; by the metal-workers in drawing a fair copy of 
the various machines. All these courses of instruction have been 
attended with satisfactory results; most of the pupils who have not 
been able to draw a straight line before entering the school, on 
leaving can draw in a creditable manner the working-plan of a vessel 
as well as of the most complicated machines. 

From its foundation in 1819 till the end of 1862, the Echo de 
maistrance at Brest has been attended by 429 pupils, viz. : 

275 pupils actually in the service, viz.: 34 pupils; 60 workingmen; 57 
ee ae 100 boatswains; 24 paid boatswains. 

59 pupils di the service, viz. : 5 pupils, 15 workingmen, 7 assistant boat- 


swains, 22 boatswains; 7 paid boatswains; 1 naval storehouse-keeper. 
95 pupils left or were discharged. 
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To get an idea of the manner in which the pupils pass the exam- 
ination on leaving, it will be seen from the following table, which 
shows the results in the school at Brest during the last five years, 
that the instruction given has not been lost. The same is the case 
at Rochefort and Toulon. 





"Number of pupils who have attended the school. 
With great success.) Successfully. Without result. 





























SCHOOL FOR NAVAL ENGINEERS, STOKERS, rrtc. 


Since the introduction of steam into navigation, it is indispensable 
to have well-trained stokers and mechanicians, men who enjoy 
robust health, great presence of mind, prudence and an inventive 
genius when facing difficulties, skill in working metals, a knowledge 
of elementary mathematics and its application to their labor. In 
order to prepare such men, two special schools have been established 
by an imperial edict of Sept. 24, 1860, one at Brest, on board the 
Urania, and another at Toulon, on board the Jena, To be admitted 
to these schools, the conditions must be fulfilled which are required 
for the various grades in the personnel of a steam vessel. 

In order to recruit these schools, all the blacksmiths, braziers 
and weighers, (ajusteurs) who belong to the annual contingent of 
the army, may be sent officially, or at their own request, to the 
ports of Toulon and Brest, to be incorporated in the companies of 
mechanics of the navy. Civilians are admitted by contracting a 
voluntary engagement as stokers. All, however, must undergo an 
examination in manual labor, to show their physical capacity. 

The course of instruction for stokers who are candidates for the 
grade of quartermaster, comprises, 1, arithmetic up to and including 
the rule of three, and square roots; 2, common geometry up to and 
including spherical bodies; 3, a concise knowledge of mechanics, 
and physics; 4, description and classification of steam-engines for 
vessels ; the adjusting of their various parts, a concise knowledge of 
the property of metals and their use ; 5, the practical management 
of machines and steam-boilers; 6, the repairing of machines. 
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It is evident that this instruction attracts to the service of the 
navy many intelligent and industrious young mechanics who would 
not enter it, because, not possessing the special knowledge required, 
they would not run the chance of remaining for a long time in the 
lowest grade, viz.: that of working stoker, the only one to which 
their attainments would allow them to aspire. In following this in- 
struction, however, attentively and passing their examination success- 
fully, they obtain the rank of pupil mechanicians, and even of quarter- 
masters. In continuing their studies, they can rise still higher; 
their schools farnish them with the means, if they wish to become 
second boatswains. To the knowledge already acquired are added : 
1, arithmetical progression ; 2, the whole of planimetry ; 3, theoret- 
ical mechanics and physics; 4, theory, description, regulation, and 
construction of steam-engines and steam-boilers; 5, the working 
and repairing of machines. By further pursuing their studies and 
working diligently, they can rise from second to first boatswain, 
and may ultimately obtain the position of principal mechanician, . 
with the rank of lieutenant on men-of-war, and even of captain on 
corvettes, if they became chief mechanicians. The following table, 
giving the statistics of the school at Toulon, will show the success 
with which these schools have been attended. 
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ing the half-year. 
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Note—Since the Ist January, 1865, the number of candidates being too great, the number of 
pupils bas been reduced, but may again be increased, when occasion demands it. 





NAVAL DRAWING SCHOOL. 

An edict issued by Napoleon I, Sept. 27th, 1810, established at 
Brest and Toulon, on board the Duquesne and the Tourville, draw- 
ing-schools for those who wished to enter the naval service, where 
theoretical and practical instruction was given. At the foundation 
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of the naval school at Augouléme in 1816, these drawing-schools 
were transferred to the shore, became less exclusive, and admitted 
to their gratuitous course all young men from these two great naval 
stations who wished to adopt the naval profession. They have 
always been very largely attended. 


SCHOOLS OF NAVIGATION AND HYDROGRAPHY. 

Long before. the navy had acquired any importance, maritime 
commerce had been immensely developed. The coasting and ocean 
trade required experienced and well-informed sailors. There were ~ 
therefore in the principal seaports, gratuitous schools of navi- 
gation, whose aim was to disseminate theoretical knowledge. These 
schools were well conducted from the year 1584, when Henry II 
issued the first ordinance on the subject, by which boatswains and 
captains of merchant vessels had to undergo an examination of 
qualifications ; but opportunities of instruction were wanting at that 
time, and it was reserved for Louis XIII to fill this void. 

During the memorable siege of La Rochelle, Cardinal Richelieu 
became convinced that the knowledge of a captain,. to whom the 
State intrusts a merchant-vessel, ought not to be confined to the 
most simple rules of the art of navigation. He consequently, in 
January, 1629, published a decree, ordering the establishment of 
schools of hydrography, open to all who intended to study naviga- 
tion theoretically. The king himself engaged to maintain, at his 
own expense, a certain number of such schools, and encourage- 
ments were held out to all cities which would found such schools, 
The professors of hydrography were detained to assist at the 
examinations of captains, boatswains and coxswains. 

Such was the origin of the first professional instruction in navi- 
gation. Here, as in all institutions of learning, the instruction of 
manhood succeeded that of youth. If the orders of Louis XIII 
were not as generally executed as they deserved, they were instru- 
mental in producing a certain number of learned hydrographers, 
some of whom became the authors of the first treatises on naviga- 
tion ever published in the French language. 

A deeree of Louis XIV, (August, 1681,) another by Louis XV, 
(September 14, 1764,) and third by Louis XVI, (January 1, 1786,) 
show that the ancient monarchy did not lose sight of this branch 
of instruction. In the last mentioned decree, the Marquis of Castries, 
Secretary of the Navy, united under one common law all these 
establishments, whose organization was far from uniform, The 
professors were in future chosen by competition. Two chairs of 
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“hydrographic examiners” were created, charged with the super- 
intendance of the instruction, to assist at the examinations. 

A decree of the National Assembly, which became a law, 
August 16th, 1791, decided that gratuitous schools of hydrography 
should be established at the expense of the State, in thirty-four 
different places, ‘This decree was supplanted by others published 
a few years later, further regulating the course of instruction. 

During the wars of the first Empire, Napoleon I never forgot to 
extend the benefits of French institutions wherever his armies 
were victorious. To this circumstance several foreign seaports owe 
their excellent schools of navigation. - 

The hydrographic instruction was completely reorganized by 
a royal edict of August 7, 1825, under the ministry of Count de 
Chabrol. This is still in force with but few modifications. One 
professor is charged with giving instruction in each of the 42 schools 
of the Empire ; two examiners have charge of the general supervision 
of these schools, and hold the annual examinations. 

Instruction is gratuitous, and sailors can enter from the age of 
13 upwards, but they rarely attend them before they are 22 or 23 
years old. The professors, on five days of the week, impart instruc- 
tion for four hours a day. There are two different courses; one 
superior and the other elementary ; the first theoretical and practical, 
the other essentially practical. Wherever there is an observatory, 
the pupils are practiced in observations. 

The programme of the theoretical instruction comprises: for ocean 
voyages, elements of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
elements of astronomy, navigation, use of instruments and nautical 
tables, elementary knowledge of steam-engines, as applied to navi- 
gation, French composition; for the coasting-trade, elements of 
practical arithmetic, geometry, practical navigation, elementary 
knowledge of steam-engines, nautical calculations. The examina- 
tions are annual, and no one is admitted to the practical examination, 
unless he has reached the age of 24, and has served five years on a 
French vessel. It comprises rigging, management of sails, a 
knowledge of coasts, currents, tides, and gunnery. After the prac- 
tical examination has been successfully passed, the pupil must un- 
dergo the theoretical one. 

For the results produced by these establishments, the average 
attendance of the schools of navigation, and the number of 
sailors, who have become captains or boatswains, we refer to the 
following tables, 
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Number of sailors who have attended the schools of hydrography from 1849 to 
1866 ; of candidates who have obtained the rank of “captain” for sea voyages, 
or “Boatswain” for the coasting trade. 





NUMBER OF SAILORS. 








Pupils of the Schools.| ot , 
» “Captains im i suing te) Total. 
1849-50 1,307 163 331 494 
1850-51 1,347 187 369 556 
1851-52 1,344 156 325 481 
1852-53 1,324 168 317 485 
1853-54 1,255 208 292 500 
1854-55 999 151 178 329 
1855-56 1,116 148 182 330 
1856-57 1,804 253 493 146 
1857-58 1,907 252 426 678 
1858-59 1,568 258 354 612 
1859-60 1,525 234 278 512 
1860-61 1,424 253 263 516 
1861-62 1,422 213 244 457 
1862-63 1,424 229 252 481 
1863-64 1,571 279 276 555 
1864-65 1,410 309 260 569 
1865-66 1,205 270 278 548 





23,952 3,731 5,118 8,849 
Ann. average, 1,409 219 301 520 

















Ports where schools of hydrography are established, with the average number of 
pupils who annually attend every school, collected from official documents since 
the year 1849. 
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NAVIGATION AND NAVAL SCHOOLS. 


THE NAVAL SCHOOL AT BREST. 

Napo.eoy, in 1810-11, established the first naval school-ships in 
France, the Tourville being chosen for that purpose at Brest, and 
the Duquesne at Toulon. These schools were placed under the 
orders of the maritime prefects of the two ports. In 1816, these 
two schools were abolished by decree, and a royal marine college 
was established at Angouléme. Several other changes took place, 
and in 1830 the college was replaced by a naval school on board 
the Orion, an old 74; this vessel was succeeded by several others, 
all of which have received the name of the second school-ship, the 
Borda, named after Captain Borda, a naval officer of great scientific 
and practical ability. The present ship is a noble three-decker, 
pierced for 120 guns, was launched in 1847, and took part in the 
Crimean war. 

The Borda is stationed at Brest, and its rigging has been reduced 
to that of a frigate. The forepart of the second gun-deck of the 
vessel still retains something of its old character, and is provided 
with six guns on each side for practice. The other parts of the 
vessel have been completely altered; the decks have been cut away, 
so as to form two large lecture-rooms and two school-rooms. Not 
only the pupils but also their professors and most of the officers 
are lodged on board the vessel. On deck are specimens of various 
kinds of guns in use in the French navy, and a gymnasium. The 
quarter-deck, which is continued to the mainmast, is divided, the 
forepart being appropriated to the pupils, and the aft to officers. 

Candidates are admitted to this school after a public examina- 
tion, which occurs annually. For admission to the examination the 
applicant must prove his French birth—his being at least fourteen 
years of age and not over seventeen years, and his having no in- 
firmity that disables him for marine duty. 

The requirements for admission are a knowlege of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, applied mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy, chemistry, geography, the English language, draw- 
ing. The candidates must prepare a composition in French, a trans- 
lation from Latin, an exercise in English, a numeral calculation in 
trigonometry, a geometrical drawing, and an off-hand sketch of a 
head. There are two oral examinations on the above studies, the 
second of which is not attempted if the first, which is elementary, 
is unsatisfactory. 

The commander of the Borda is a full captain, and the instrue- 
tion, which is practical as well as theoretical, is confided to eleven 
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professors, of whom five belong to the hydrographic department, 
eight are full lieutenants, and one a principal engineer. The duties 
of the five hydrographic professors are thus divided :—Two teach 
astronomy and navigation, two analytical and mechanical scienee, 
and the last natural philosophy and chemistry. The duties of the 
other professors are thus arranged :—Two for literature, history and 
geography ; two for the English language; and two for drawing. 
The lieutenants direct four courses of instruction, namely, naval 
architecture, the theory and practice of managing a. ship, gunnery 
and small arms, with practice, and nautical calculations. The en- 
gineer professor teaches the theory and management of steam- 
engines and mechanics. The other officers are a captain of a frig- 
ate, (second in command,) a chaplain, a financial and an adminis 
trative officer, and two medical men. Besides these, there is a 
eaptain of gunnery and several under-oflicers of the marine and 
artillery. 

The school sessions commence on the first of October, and on 
that day promotions of the pupils are made in the various classes. 
Those who have passed two years of study in the ship are called 
grand ancients, rank with naval aspirants of the second class, and 
are eligible to make a voyage of circumnavigation in another vessel 
appropriated to that purpose; pupils who have been one full year 
in the Borda are called ancients, and the rest new boys, or in French 
naval language, fistots, The boys have each a number, and in all 
the ordinary routine of the school-ship, this takes the place of a name. 

The elder pupils are employed as monitors over the younger, and 
each of the former has one or more allotted to him, not as a fag, 
but as a scholar, whom it is his duty to teach all he himself knows. 
It is said that the system succeeds admirably, and that for the first 
few months the instruction of the new comer is left almost entirely 
to his ancient ; the new pupil thus escapes without difficulty many 
errors of discipline into which he would otherwise inevitably fall. 

The discipline of the school is severe; the boys rise every morn- 
ing, all the year round, at five o’clock, stow away the hammocks in 
which they sleep, attend prayers, and then commence their morn- 
ing’s work, 

They are well fed, having coffee or chocolate in the morning, 
dinner (old style) at 12 o’clock, a lunch of bread (goiter) at 4.30, 
and supper at 7.45, with bread 4 diserétion, and about four-tenths 
of a pint of wine at each of the two principal meals. 

The morning studies are devoted to-science; these of noon to 
practice with guns, or practical study, marine machinery, or draw- 
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ing; and the evening to literature, the English language, or naval 
architecture. All the studies are pursued on board, with the excep- 
tion of natural philosophy and chemistry, the professor of which has 
at his command in the town the collection of instruments and 
chemicals, as well as the lecture-room and laboratory of the central 
pharmaceutical establishment. At times, also, the pupils are taken 
to visit the vessels in process of construction, and the workshops in 
the arsenal, and to practice with small arms on shore. 

There are eight boats attached to the Borda, and the pupils are 
practiced almost every day, and in all weathers, in rowing and sail- 
‘ing, under the eye of an officer, who watches the exercises from on 
‘board a small steam-gunboat attached to the school. The ordinary 
studies of the school end between six and seven in the evening, and 
the pupils turn in at nine o’clock for their eight hours’ rest. 

Thursday and Sunday, as usual in Francé, are exceptional days, 
when, after nautical calculations, (which are never omitted,) the 
elder pupils or ancients practice with small arms on shore, and the 
juniors are drilled in the use of the sword, musket, and bayonet. 
After this they have six hours’ hard work in maneuvering two small 
corvettes, provided. for the purpose, that belonging to the ancients 
being a screw-steamer. ; 

The boys, as a rule, are at liberty on alternate Sundays, and the 
most advanced every Sunday afternoon. This is a recent innova- 
tion ; the pupils used to be free scarcely more than once a month ; 
but this gave rise to much discontent and some disturbance, and the 
rule has, therefore, been made less severe. In addition to this lib- 
erty, however, all the lads are allowed to see their friends for a short 
period during the exercises on shore on Sunday and Thursday morn- 
ings, and those who are not-free on Sunday are taken on shore for 
a change in the afternoon. During the summer months the boys 
bathe in the sea. 

A peculiar custom exists in the school—the boys are allowed to 
smoke during the hour of recreation after dinner, and at certain 
other times; and for this reason, that as it was found utterly im- 
possible to stop the practice entirely, it was deemed better to recog- 
nize it in moderation, and thus stop its secret indulgence and the 
attendant danger of fire. 

The punishments inflicted in the school are extra drill and con- 
finement, either in a small cell or in a dark hole, with a regimen of 
bread and water; for very grave offences, boys are dismissed or ex- 
pelled. On the other hand, the marks for good ‘conduct are nu- 
merous; there are several examinations in the various classes during 
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the nine months of the school year, and those pupils who gain the 
greatest number of marks are called ¢léves d’élite, and wear a gold 
anchor on their collars, or, in the case of the first twelve, two an- 
chors; the pupil who has gained the largest number of marks bears 
the high but merely nominal rank of first brigadier, and he who 
enters the school with the greatest success at the examination is 
called major. A general examination takes place at the end of the 
year, when the ancients who pass become aspirants in the navy, and 
the juniors are raised to the upper class in the school; those who 
fail in the examination are either sent back to their class, or rejected 
as unfit for the naval career. The first and second prizemen, on 
quitting the school, receive each a quadrant in the name of the Em- 
peror, and the third a telescope. 

The elder pupils have nearly three months’ holiday, but the junior 
pass a month on board another vessel, the Bougainville, for what is 
called the summer campaign. This vessel, which was constructed 
specially for the school, is a screw dispatch-boat with engines of 
120 horse power; the summer voyage is settled by the Minister of 
Marine, and includes a visit and examination of the ports of L’Orient 
and Cherbourg, touching at some remarkable points of the French 
coast, sometimes casting anchor off the English coast, and some- 
times running as far as Ferrol in Galicia. 

The grand ancients, when their holidays are over, that is to say 
on the first of October, join the Jean Bart, which makes an annual 
voyage of several months’ duration. This boat was built in 1852 
and made its first voyage of this kind in 1864-5. She is an 80-gun 
ship, of the mixed class, having engines of 450 nominal horse- 
power. In August of the present year she will have completed her 
fourth and last voyage of circumnavigation, another vessel, the 
Donawert, now being prepared to succeed her. The upper gun- 
deck of the Jean Bart is disarmed, and converted for the use of a 
part of the officers and the pupils, who number about a hundred, 

‘and occupy eight cabins, each with two portholes; here the young 
men eat, and drink, and sleep, as well as pursue their studies. 

The officers of the Jean Bart consist of a full captain in com- 
mand, a second captain, a chaplain, ten lieutenants, one having 
charge of each pupil’s cabin, or poste, as it is called, and two giving 
instruction in sailing and gunnery ; a surgeon-major, who gives in- 
structions respecting the means of keeping a crew in health; two 
assistant-surgeons, an engineer, a drawing-master, and some others. 

The Minister, as in the case of the summer cruise of junior 
pupils, settles the course to be — by the Jean Bart, Generally 
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the West India islands are visited in the months of March and 
April, when the pupils are principally exercised in hydrographical 
works off St. Pierre and Fort de France; in gunuery on board, and 
small-arms on shore; in the daily management of boats for em- 
barkation and disembarkation ;.and in the management of sails in 
the intricate channels of the archipelago. They are shown, more- 
over, how to perform difficult operations, such as the unshipping of 
the rudder and bringing it on deck for examination, lifting a mast, 
&c. The pupils are required to keep written records of all such 
operations, and to illustrate the narrative when necessary with 
drawings. When they visit foreign yards and arsenals, they are 
expected to give minute accounts of what they have seen there, and 
besides a daily journal, to write critical notices of all the different 
machines, methods of rigging, and maneuvers, which they have 
witnessed. 

The difficult channel of the Isle St. Sebastian, off the coast of 
Brazil, that of the Bermudas, the river Hudson, and the coast of 
Newfoundland, are among the places selected to initiate the pupils 
in the difficulties of navigation. At Annapolis, in the Chesapeake, 
a visit is paid to the National Naval School of the United States at 
the season when the general examinations take place in that estab- 
lishment. The voyage usually terminates with a visit to Cape 
Breton and some points of Newfoundland ; the fisheries and drying- 
houses of St. Pierre and Miquelon are generally visited, and the 
Jean Bart returns to Brest between the Ist and 5th of August, 
having been absent ten months. A sailing brig named the Obligado 
has lately been attached to the Jean Bart as a supplementary vessel. 


SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AT PARIS. 

The construction of ships and engines in the French naval service 
is intrusted to the Corps of Marine Engineering, (Corps du Génie 
Maritime,) consisting of 121 officers, viz., 1 inspector-general, 10 
directors of naval construction, 40 marine engineers, and 70 assist- 
ant engineers. 

This corps is recruited from the graduates of the Polytechnic, 
and having passed satisfactorily the required examination for the 
public service, are sent to the School of Application of Naval Engi- 
neering at Paris, and to the dockyards, to learn their special busi- 
ness. The usual number in attendance is 80, and the annual cost 
of the school is about 100,000 francs. 

The course occupies two years and a-half—three winters in Paris 
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and two summers in the dockyards. The pupils having a good gen- 
eral education and a complete special knowledge of mathematics and 
geometrical drawing, the courses are from the start eminently prac- 
tical. 

The instruction in Paris during the first session consists of: 1, a 
course on constraction; 2, on displacement and stability; 3, on 
strength of materials; 4, English; 5, free-hand drawing; 6, plan- 
drawing of vessels. During the second session it consists of: 1, a 
practical course on steam-engines; 2, a theoretical course on steam ; 
8, applied mechanics, machines in general; 4, English; 5, accounts; 
6, plan-drawing, ships and engines; 7, pictorial drawing. During 
the third session: 1, course on stability, (2d part;) 2, on naval 
architecture ; 3, naval artillery; 4, technology of workshops special 
to the navy; 5, accounts; 6, English; 7, plan-drawing, projects for 
ships; 8, free-hand drawing. 

In the first year ship-building is taken up; in the second, the 
steam-engine, and in the third the two are combined and completed. 
When in the dockyards, the pupils are placed under the order of the 
engineer in charge of works in execution, who sees that they are 
attentive to their duty, and have proper instruction. He also ex- 
amines and certifies the journals which the pupils have to keep. 
The director of the school gives each pupil detailed instruction to 
guide him in the choice of the practical work he shall attend to. 
The first summer is devoted to the construction of ships, the second 
to that of engines. The pupils select the ports to which they will 
go, according to their standing in their class. 

At the end of two years and a-half, the pupils are examined by 
a board, and if found qualified, they are appointed assistant engi- 
neers of the third class, If they fail to pass, they may be allowed 
another year—but failing in that, they are definitely rejected. 

The private pupils, natives or foreigners, who to the number of 
eight are allowed to attend the course in Paris, may obtain permis- 
sion to go through the whole practical course in one of the imperial 
dockyards, but are not subjected to the same discipline as the reg- 
ular pupils. On leaving, they receive from the director a certificate 
of the course gone through, their talent and diligence. 

The school is under the immediate orders of a Director of Naval 
Construction, who is also one of the professors, and is assisted in 
the several branches taught by other professors, who are marine 
engineers, and a special teacher of saat and another of the 


English language, 
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MARITIME CONSCRIPTION. 

The French naval service is supplied by a system of conscription 
analogous to that for the army. All persons, who reside on the coast, 
whose labor is on the sea, or on navigable rivers reached by the tide, 
are enrolled on arriving at the age of eighteen, and are liable to be 
summoned to the naval service until they are fifty, for an aggregate 
period of seven years. 


. 


SCHOOLS OF MARINE ARTILLERY. 
There is at Brest. Toulon, and L’Orient, schools of marine artil- 
lery, besides floating schools at Brest and Toulon, for practice at firing 
at a mark at sea, 


BOARD OF HYDROGRAPHERS. 

The Board of Hydrographers is located at Paris. Pupils who 

have completed the polytechnic course enter the corps with the rank 

of éléve hydrogrvphe; with the same rank and advantages as naval 

architects. They are sent to the coast to make surveys, and after 

two years service in the field, and in office work under special instruc- 
tion, become assistant hydrographers without further examination. 
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NEW LABORATORIES AND FACILITIES OF PRACTICAL SOTENCE. 

The example of Prussia in enlarging and equipping with every new appli- 
ance of original investigation, the chemical laboratories at Berlin and Bonn, has 
already been followed with similar improvements and enlargements in France. 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in his report for 1868, states, “that while the 
laboratories of instruction in the Museum of Natural history, the Sorbonne, 
’ and the School of Medicine, are receiving improvements and enlargements, 
means have been obtained from the Corps Legislatif to establish new labora- 
tories of research—those arsenals of science, which will assure the perpetuity 
of scientific progress, around which professors of renown will gather a limited 
number of pupils, well grounded. in theoretical knowledge, and accustomed to 
the use of instruments and elementary manipulation, who will practice under 
direction and example, the art of observation and the method of experimen- 
tation.” The essential and novel condition of these laboratories, will be that 
the professors in charge will have entire liberty to carry on their own labors, as 
well as the studies of their pupils, without reference to any official programme 
as they may believe most advantageous to science and the arts. 


NEW PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF HIGHER STUDIES. 

The crowning feature of this new movement is the establishment of a new 
practical school (7? Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes,) of science. The instruc- 
tion is not limited to chemistry, as its connection with the new laboratories 
might imply, while the new and enlarged laboratories are to be open for 
instruction, manipulation, and. practical experiment to pupils of the new school. 
The school itself is divided into four sections: 1. Mathematics; 2. Natural 
Philosophy and History; 3. Natural History and Physiology; 4 Historical 
study and Philological Science. 

No condition, with respect to age, grade or nationality is prescribed, but all 
candidates must go through a probationary stage of three months or more, when 
they will be classified by the director assisted by a permanent commission. 

The pupils are not. to be gathered into a separate establishment either for 
residence or instruction, but will be grouped into the special schools, which are 
to be developed in connection with existing educational establishments. 

The pupils of the mathematical section will be admitted to courses at the 
observatory where they will be initiated into the theoretical knowledge that 
astronomical mathematics demand, as well as in the use of all the instruments 
employed, thus forming a veritable school of astronomy. 

The pupils in the section of historical and philological science will not only 
study the literature and general history of antiquity, the middle ages, and 
modern times, but their course will embrace archeology, the science of language, 
paleography, comparative and general grammar, criticism of history, &. 

The students of natural history will find in the enlarged and re-equipped 
laboratories of the Museum of Natural History, every facility of direction, 
instruction and experimentation for the study of animal and vegetable produc- 
tion, which the most advanced school of agriculture could give, and which the 
most curious and zealous agriculturalist could desire, 

A grand director is to be appointed by the Emperor, on the nomination of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and in the same wey. a special director for 
each section and for each laboratory. 
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The report submitted to the Emperor, July 31, 1868, briefly enumerates the 
reasons which have led to the establishment of this new practical school of 
higher studies (école pratique des hautes études,) and enumerates the places 
where and under whose auspices the instruction is given. 

object has been te unite the pupils of our great schools who pre- 
pare themselves for the licentiate degree, or who show a decided vocation and 
special scientific aptitude, in order to give them not only the benefit of the gen- 
ooh eee oe en Sanccure but also the special counsels of 
the: best aut professors of the country and the means of testing the theory 
by practice at any time or to make personal researches on any scientific ques- 
tion. Professors of tried knowledge are constantly ready to supplement the 
regular teacher and to render, to a certain degree, his instruction constant. 

The superior council beld its first session, Nov. 3, 1868, and ial com- 
mittees appointed by the Minister of Public*Instruction examined the can- 
didates. Of these there were 342. The total number of those who registered 
their names for examination.was 422, divided among the following four sec- 
tions: mathematics, physics and chemistry, natural sciences, history and phi- 
lology. The examination has reduced the original list somewhat, but new 
names are registered every day. For the two sections of chemistry and nat- 
ural sciences, 27 laboratories have been — for instruction and researches, 
and 265 students work there regularly day today. The following is the 
distribution of work in the different sections.* 


L THE SECTIONS OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY AND OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


LABORATORIES FOR INSTRUCTION. 
Physics. 

The laboratory instituted in the faculty of sciences, opened Dec. 15—Prof. 
Desains. The students are instructed in the handling of physical instruments, 
and go through a series of classical experiments relating to heat, light, electric- 
ity, magnetism, and acoustics. Hours of study: Monday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, from 9 to 11. 

The laboratory of the Collége de France, opened Dec. 10—Prof. Balard. The 
students make general chemical experiments and practice analytical chemistry. 
Hours of study: Every week-day from 11 to 5. 

The laboratory of the Museum of Natural History, opened Dec. 1—Prof. 
Frémy. General chemical experiments and qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis. Hours of study: Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 11 to 5. 
an aes of the Faculty of Sciences, opened January 11—Prof. St. 

i Vv! ‘xperiments in organic chemistry applied to iology; 4 
hours each per week, ai a . 
Mineralogy. 

The laboratory of the Faculty of Sciences, opened Dec. 12—Prof. Delafosse. 
The students practice determining mineral specimens and crystalline forms by 
means of the soldering-pipe, recipiangle, and polarization apparatus. Hours of 
study: from 2.30 to 4.30 (Thursday.) 

Geology. 

The laboratory of the Faculty of Sciences, — Nov. 30—Prof. Hébert. 
The students practice determining specimens of rock and characteristic fossils 
from the different geological strata. Hours of study : Thursday, from 1.30 to 3.30. 

Botany. 

The laboratory of the Museum of Natural History, opened in April—Pro- 
fessors Brogniart and Decaisne. The studies consist chiefly in dissecting plants, 
im microscopic observations, and various other processes employed in the study 


* Exposé de Ia situation de I'Empire, 1869. 
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of the anatomy and physiology of plants, analysis of original essays, &c. ; in 
collecting plants, and scientific conferences devoted to the arranging and classi- 
fying of the plants collected by each student. 

The laboratory of the Faculty of Sciences, opened in March—Prof. Duchartre. 
The students practice microscopic exercises and analytical anatomy of plants. 

The laboratory of the Faculty of Medicine, opened Dec. 14—Prof. Baillon. 
The pupils practice anatomical manipulations and observations; during summer, 
weekly botanical excursions, followed by conferences. Hours ‘of aay: Every 
day, from 12 to 4. 


Anatomical and Physiological Zoélogy. 

The laboratory of the Museum of Natural History, opened Dec. 2—Prof. 
Milne Edwards. The studies consist in:—1, Microscopic observations, dissect- 
ing Se cee &c., arranged in such a manner as to make the students thor- 
oughly acquainted with a series of animals representing the principal geological 
types, and the mode of action of their various organs; 2, in exercises relating 
to the determining of the zodlogical character and the way of employing the 
methods of classification; 3, in graphic exercises, description of anatomical 

specimens, analysis of original essays, &c. Hours of study: Every day, from 
1l to 2. Every Thursday, at 7.30 P. ke, scientific conference. 


Histology. 

Exercises relating to the employment of the microscope for the study of the 
internal structure of the constitutive tissue of animals, are held at the labora- 
tory of Prof. Milne Edwards at the museum, under the direction of Prof. Robin, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 P. M. 


Physiology. 
The laboratory of the ate: of Sciences, opened Dec. 25—Prof. Bert. Rep- 
etition and classical experiments in physiology. 


LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH. 
Students who are qualified for scientific investigations are admitted to the 
following laboratories: 


The laboratory of physics at the Faculty of Sciences—Prof. Jamin. 
The laboratory of mineralogical chemistry at the Collége de France—Prof. 


Balard. 

The laboratory of organic chemistry at the Collége de France—Prof. Ber- 
thelot. 

The laboratory of general chemistry at the Museum of Natural History— 
Prof. Frémy. 

The laboratory of mineralogical chemistry at the Superior Normal School— 
Prof. St. Claire Deville. 

a chemical laboratory at the Faculty of Medicine—Prof Wurtz. 

logical laboratory at the Faculty of Sciences—Prof Hébert. 

The ry of the natural history of inorganic bodies at the Collége de 
France—Professors Elie de Beaumont and St. Clair Deville. 

The botanical laboratory at the Museum of Natural History—Profs. Brogniart 
and Decaisne. 

The laboratory of general physiology at the Museum—Prof. Claude Bernard. 
=... ) tae laboratory at the Museum of Natural History—Prof. Milne 

wa 

The laboratory of comparative anatomy at the Museum of Natural History— 
Prof. Gervais. 

The laboratory of histology at the Faculty of Medicine—Prof Robin. 

The laboratory of experimental medicine at the Collége de France—Prof. 
Claude Bernard. 

The special laboratory of experimental physiology of Dr. Marey. 

A lecture-hall for the use of the students of the Lnpchencheeiand section at 
the Faculty of Sciences, open every day from 10 to 4. 
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Il, THE SECTION OF MATHEMATICS. 


Directors.—Mesers. J. Bertrand, Briot, Delaunay, Serret, Puiseux, professors 
of the Paris Faculty ofSciences. Répétitewr.—Dr. Didon. 

The of this section who have been licensed, can be admitted to the 
mathe’ course of the Superior Normal School. A hall for studies and 
conferences is reserved for their use at this school, and the scientific library is 
open for them. 


Il. THE SECTION OF HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY. 


History. 
Director of Studies.—Alfred Maury, professor of history and morals at the 
Collége de 
Répétiteurs, —Monod and Rambean, of the Normal Superior School. 


Egyptian Philology and Archeology. 

Director.—De Rouget, professor at the Collége de France. 

Greek Philology, Greek and Oriental Archeology. 

Director.—Waddington, member of the Institute. 

Répétiteur.—Tournier, who gives a, supplementary course of lectures on Greek 
literature, 

Director.—Léon Renier, professor at the Collége de France. 

Répétitewr.—Dr. Morel. 

Latin Philology. 

Director. —Boissier, professor at the Oollége de France and the Superior Nor- 
mal School. 

Répétiteur.—Dr. Morel. 

Comparative Philology. 

Director.—Bréal, professor at the Collége de France. 

Répétiteur for Sanscrit—Hanvette-Besnault ; assistant répétitewr, Berguigne. 

Répétiteur for the Semitic languages.—Guyard, assistant librarian of the 
Asiatic Society. 

Répétiteur for the Romanic languages.—Dr. Gaston Paris. 
_ A hall for lectures and conferences is at the disposal of the students, in the 
library of the Sorbonne. 

Students of the historical section who have been licensed, can be admitted 
to the course of history at the Superior Normal School. 

The establishment of a fifth section (of economical sciences) is contemplated. 
It is not intended to confine the practical school of higher studies to Paris, but 
steps have been taken to establish laboratories at an early date in the larger 
provincial towns. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART MUSEUMS. 


There is in France no specific Museum of Ornamental Manufactures, although 
one is now projected by the Union Centrale des Beaux Arts appliques a  Indus- 
trie, but there are a number of collections which are made useful in teaching 
and studying the various manufactures involving artistic ornamentation, and 
in increasing a feeling and appreciation of art-workmanship. Of these, we 
notice briefly the principal ones. 

1. Collection of Marbles and Plasters at the Ecole des Beaux Arts.—This col- 
lection originated in the purchase by the government, in 1828, of the orna- 
mental specimens collected in Rome by M. Dufourny, an architect of the latter 
part of the last century. It now includes many casts of architectural objects, 
illustrating nearly all the renowned temples of Greece and Rome, arranged in 
accordance with exact measurements obtained at great expense. Among these 
may be mentioned large portions of the Parthenon, the Erechtheium, the fagade 
of the Pandrosium complete, the choragic monument of Lysicrates complete, 
and great capitals and entablatures complete from many of the Roman temples. 
There is a large portion of the Arch of Titus. The fagade of the Chateau de 
Gaillon has been transported hithor from Normandy. Besides, in M. Dufour- 
ny’s collection were many fragments of ancient marbles. The cost was origi- 
nally about £2,000, but it is now considered worth £20,000. 

2. Collection at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers—This institution is 
intended to encourage the growth of the mechanical arts and trades, and lec- 
tures are given there upon geometry, mechanics, physics, chemistry, agriculture 
and political economy, and lessons in mechanical drawing, to a large and grow- 
ing class. It has a library of 15,000 books on the industrial arts, a vast collec- 
tion of machinery, and a Salle de Portefeuille, with about 12,000 drawings of 
machinery and 20,000 brevets of inventions, all freely accessible to the public 
at all times, for the purpose of making drawings or tracing. There are two 
lecture-rooms, one of which will accommodate 1,200 visitors, the other 250. 

3. Collections in the Louvre—In the Louvre, besides the famous gallery of 
paintings, too well known to need description, there are distinct museums of 
marbles, plasters, paintings, drawings, prints, enamels, pottery, glass, bronzes, 
naval and other curiosities and antiquities. 

The collection of casts is not large, nor is that of marbles and antiques. 
There are in this very few specimens of ornamental art. 

The museum of enamels is a mixed collection of objects of all kinds, deco- 
rated with painters’ and jewelers’ work of this sort, with an excellent cata- 
logue, constituting a valuable history of the whole subject. Among the articles 
are many illustrating other arts besides that of enameling. 

The Musée de la Renaissance was begun as early as the beginning of the 16th 
century, and contains, in five apartments, specimens of French sculpture, more 
particularly of figures and ornaments, plate and jewelry being considered of minor 
importance. The five apartments are named after five sculptors—Francheville, 
Anguiers, Jean Goujon, Jean de Douay, and Michel Colombe, and contain the 
works of these and other distinguished Frenchmen. 

The Musée de la Marine is a valuable collection of various objects connected 
with ship-building, navigation, &c., such as models of various vessels and ma- 
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chines, relief-plans and drawings of harbors, ports and piers, fire-arms, scientific 
instruments, sextants, and relics connected with French naval history. One 
room is filled with curiosities from the East, captured in various expeditions, 
forming the foundation of an ethnographical museum. 

We will merely mention the following collections: Antiquities from Assyria, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Algeria, and America; engravings; antique terracottas con- 
taining 12,000 specimens, mostly from Etruscan tombs, many cinerary urns 
among them; a very extensive and valuable collection of drawings. 

4, Museum of the Hotel de Clugny.—“ This is the nearest collection to a mu- 
seum of ornamental manufactures in France.” It was first formed by M. de 
Sommerard, and opened to the public in 1843. It is essentially, however, a 
historical museum, and the arrangement was planned with a view to this. It 
contains nearly 3,000 objects or groups of objects of sculpture in all materials, 
painting, glass painting, enamels, pottery, glass, jewelry, clock-work, locks, 
arms and armor, weapons used in the chase, engraved and chased iron-work, 
tapestry, embroidery, church ornaments, mosaics, bronze, &c., the greater part 
belonging to the sixteenth century. In the garden are many fragments of me- 
dizeval architecture. 

In the old hall of the Roman baths, in the back court of the building, are the 
scanty remains of the Roman period found in Paris. 

5. The Musée Ceramique is connected with the porcelain manufactory at 
Sévres, not far from Paris. It contains some thousands of objects illustrating 
the history and art of ceramic manufacture, the various classes comprehending 
articles in pottery and porcelain, glass, painted glass and enamel. There is a 
nearly complete set of plaster casts of the best productions of the manufactory, 
copies of these casts being for sale. ‘The arrangement is purely scientific, 
illustrating the physical development of the art, the nature and order of discov- 
ery of pastes and glazes.” The orders and sub-orders are classified geographi- 
cally and chronologically. 

The collection was commenced by M. Brogniart in 1800, and is now valued 
at 500,000 francs, although having been acquired by exchange it has not cost 
more than one-tenth of that sum. 

6. Musée d Artillerie.—This museum, connected with the Dépét Centrale 
@ Artillerie, contains about 4,000 objects illustrating the science of artillery, 
mostly weapons, many of them of historical interest. 

7. The Museum of Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes is very valuable 
and extensive, and needs no special notice in this place. 

8. The Gobelins contains, in the exhibition-rooms connected with it, a small 
number of tapestries of its own manufacture, designed chiefly after celebrated 
pictures. 

9. Collections at Lyons and Rouen.—In the Museum of Antiquities at Lyons 
are casts, bronzes, and a good collection of ancient glass. At Rouen, in several 
collections, are casts, architectural models, pictures, and an archeological mu- 
seum, called the Norman Museum. 

Since the above sketch of existing Museums of Art was in type, we have 
received additional information of the progress of the Union Centrale in estab- 
lishing a Museum on the plan of the South Kensington Museum, London. 
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UNION CENTRALE. 


The Union Centrale of the Fine Arts applied to Industry, instituted in 1862, 
is vigorously prosecuting the following objects: 1. The establishment of a per- 
manent Museum of Industrial Art, with a hall and class-rooms for evening lec- 
tures and courses for artisans and designers; 2. An annual exhibition of the 
products of the workshops and art-schools of France, with prizes for artistic 
excellence in form, color, and adaptation; 3. A library of publications on art 
and art manufacture. The annual exhibition in 1866 was attended by 215,000 
visitors, and the profits of $20,000 were applied to the museum and library. At 
the distribution of prizes in 1867, the Minister of Public Instruction presided, 
and addressed the members and visitors on “the necessity of illuminating and 
enriching the thoughts and aspirations of the workingman, be he called artist 
or artizan, as well as training his hand to greater skill.” In another address, 
the same minister (M. Duruy) cites the example of Switzerland in giving a good 
general educatior to all classes, and special scientific training to all workingmen, 
as worthy of the imitation of France. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ART EDUCATION. 


Under the auspices and in the council-room of the Union Centrale, a confer 
ence was held at the close of the annual exhibition of art applied to industries, 
in 1869, in which eminent professors and artists from Brussels, London, Vienna, 
Stuttgard, Munich, Nuremberg, Berlin, and other cities, participated. The fol- 
lowing conclusions were reached : 


First.—Of the character and conditions of modern productions in industrial 
art, the congress is of opinion :—(1.) That the dominant artistic character of con- 
temporary production is essentially unsettled, on account of ill-advised over- 
production. (2.) That the necessity for the production of large quantities of 
articles, in great variety, and at low prices, from the introduction of machinery 
and division of labag, is, in general, in contradiction to the true sentiment of art 
in the objects produced. Also, 1. That an exaggerated value is attributed to 
organization, to the detriment of individual action. 2. That apparent material 
perfection, and the admiration for details, are sought for, to the detriment of 
general harmony. 3. That the discoveries of science are often applied without 
sufficient comprehension. 

Second.—Of public taste and its influence on production, and the means of 
developing and improving it, the congress considers that public taste is the 
reflection of the intellectual and moral condition of society, and that the prin- 
cipal causes of its insufficiency and fickleness are:—1. The tendency to make 
the sentiment of art subordinate to the material perfection of workmanship ; 
and 2. The general tendency towards apparent rather than real qualities. These 
causes united necessarily exercise a deplorable influence on production, and the 
congress is of opinion that the only mode of remedying such a state of things 
is the introduction of a new, general, and complete system of education in mat- 
ters of art, which shall propagate the soundest notions in all classes of society. 

Third.—Of the actual organization, and of the development to be given to 
the study of the arts of design; of the direction of such study; of professors, 
of methods, and of examples or copies; the congress is of opinion that the 
actual organization of such instruction is not on a level with the wants of the 
age, because :—1. The examples which tradition furnishes are not sufficiently 
known, and geuerally badly interpreted—their spirit is misunderstood for want 
of education. 2. The study of nature is generally insufficient and ill-directed. 

The congress declares:—1. That preparatory instruction in drawing should 
be introduced in primary education. 2. That the development of the sentiment 
of art should be commenced in early youth, by the beautiful in all its forms 
being daily presented to the child’s eye. 3, That greater and entirely new im- 
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portance should be given to museums of instruction in villages as well as in 
pair Pag noe eng is of eatin Oot tyndion ns Seuwing should form a 
part of the obligatory programme instruction. It desires to express 
its profound conviction that in ped rn there should be no division; that 
the unity of art should be the only law and principle of instruction. 

Primary Instruction. 

The congress can not recognize the present principle of primary instruction, 
which is limited to the servile and textual imitation of copies. It is of opinion 
that the pupils in the.common schools should, from the very outset, have placed 
before them those elementary geometric models which constitute the alphabet 
of form, as well as the simplest. common objects, with the indispensable aid of 
the teachers’ oral explanations. 

Seconaary Instruction. 

The congress finds the present system of secondary instruction objectionable, 
on account of the abuse which is made of drawing copies; and it declares it to 
be its opinion that intellectual interpretation (the reduction or amplification of 
the model or copy,) reproduction from memory, and choice of the models of 
execution, should take the place of literal and servile copying. 


Professional Instruction. 

With respect to professional instruction, the congress expresses a desire that 
in the schools general instruction in art should take the place of any industrial 
application to meet a special demand. It can not but regard all premature 
workmanship as dangerous to art, and injurious to the pupil’s future career. 


Professors for Normal Schools. 
The congress reeommends the extension of instruction in drawing in the 
Normal schools for primary teachers, under special professors; and for this pur- 
pose that a superior normal school for training such professors be established. 


Methods, Models, and Copies. 

The congress does not recommend nor prescribe any particular method, ex- 
cept to guard against and discourage all those in which the employment of 
mechanical and abbreviated processes dispenses with the direct, personal, and 
attentive observation of the pupil. a 

The employment of printed Ls wry which possess the serious fault of substi- 

tuting the gee of picturesque effect, which is but an accidental character, for 
that of form, which is a permanent one, is condemned. 
. Fourth—On a comparative examination of the experiments tried in various 
countries to further the progress of industrial art, the development of public 
taste, and the improvement of instruction in the arts of design, the congress 
recognizes with satisfaction :—1. That during the last few years there has been 
an awakening of public opinion which directed civilized nations towards the 
extension and progress of art industries, the improvement and generalization 
of instruction in the arts of design, and the development of a taste inseparable 
from an action favorable to morality. 2. That under the influence of this ex- 
cellent spirit, efforts have been constantly made by governments, societies, and 
individuals, which have already given rise to the creation of important institu- 
tions—schools, societies, museums, &c. 

The con is of opinion:—1. That it is important to give effect to the prop- 
osition made at the time of the Universal Exhibition of 1867, that each country 
should cause copies of the artistic objects in its possession, and endeavor, by all. 
possible means, to make them known and used in other countries. 2. That 
serious endeavors be made to improve the condition of professors devoted to 
instruction in the arts of design, because upon that condition depends essen- 
tially the quality of such instruction. 


A committee of the Union is charged with the mission of calling the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities to the suggestions and recommendations of this 
conference. 
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Mr. E. A. Davidson, in a paper on Industrial and Scientific Education as ex- 
emplified in the Paris Exposition of 1867, gives the following as the substance 
‘of the instruction in drawing in special schools for industrial purposes. 

First Course.—Practical plane geometry, orogar free-hand drawing, flat 
tiuting with pen and brash, elementary coloring, solid geometry, perspective, 
model ne and projection of rectangular objects to a given scale. 

nd Course.—Advanced practical geometry—embracing the higher curves 
fy deores used in machinery and architecture—such as the conic sections, the 


ene bee the epicycloid, the helix, conchoid, cissoid, spiral, &c., orthographic and 
ion, penetrations and sections of solids, development of sur 


eee and the ponleutia mn of shadows, advanced perspective, free-hand and 
aoe 8 drawing and shading. 

Third Sa aa ie ena te the construction of the teeth of 
wheels, screws, &., from blackboard lessons; rough sketches, and actual meas- 
urement to scale and given data; tinting and broad shading. Building con- 

practical and historic architecture, ornamental and architectural draw 
ing. Construction of technical working-drawings to scale, adapted for the 
various branches of industry. 

The same paper gives, with marked approbation, the following example of 
the aids of mechanical drawing ‘at the Institute of the Christian Brothers in 
Paris. . 

Aids of Scientific Drawing in the Schools of the Christian Brothers. 

This system, designed by Frére Victoris, the professor in the Institute des 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes in Paris, received the gold medal of the Exposi- 
tion of 1867. The whole scheme embraces the following helps: 

(1) Text-books for the pupil and others for the teacher, adapted to each of 
the two years over which the course extends. 

(2) Large diagrams, for schools where the class is so numerous that the mas- 
ter can not spare time to work out the lesson on the blackboard. 

(3) Models, which are still further developed by Frére Victoris, by the addi- 
tion of a plane at right angles to the other two; this third plane, on which the 
side or end elevation is projected, moves on hinges; and as the lines are made to 
work into each other, che paper which covers the planes will, when laid out flat, 
show how the heights and widths have been obtained from the object. Amongst 
the models is a niche under a pediment in plaster of Paris, which is cut verti- 
cally and horizontally so as to show sections of the niche, cornice, and pedestal, 
and is a good study for artistic as well as for scientific drawing. The other 
models comprise several arches and staircases, with movable parts, three large 
planes with objects, such as capitals of orders, cornices, &c., to be used as stud- 
. ies for the projection of shadows; also numerous roof timbers, not merely as 
trusses, but as portions of roofs showing the whole assemblage of timbers. 
These, if reproduced on a larger scale, would be of the greatest use to our sci- 
ence teachers, The set also comprises columns and entablatures of the orders 
of architecture made of hard wood; these divide so as to exhibit the entasis of 
the columns and numerous sections of capital, cornice and base, all the parts 
fitting together in the most exquisite manner. 

There are also wooden cornices made up of various moldings, which, being 
open at the ends, show how the members are made up. The models above 
mentioned are but types of the whole system. 

The Institute above referred to is a Normal School for training teachers, and 
has connected with it an asylum for the aged and infirm members of the order, 
who are employed all over France. 
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. TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

In 1854, the Vicomtesse D’ Anglais, with a view of assisting young women 
respectably born and educated, but left destitute and dependent upon their own 
exertions for a livelihood, founded an institution in Paris entitled Notre Dame 
des Arts, aided by several sisters of a religious order. 

The institution proper is a boarding school, and receives the orphans of liter- 
ary men and aftists, who alone compete for the scholarships with which the 
school is endowed. Other pupils are admitted, however, on payment, on the 
same footing as the orphans, but can not compete for the scholarships. The 
endowments for scholarships are furnished by grants from the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the General Council of the Department of the same, and the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris. In addition to the subjects of a. general education, 
particular attention is paid to the teaching of music and the decorative arts. 
This last includes designing patterns for tapestry, for church ornaments, jew- 
elry, painting on porcelain or enamel, on glass and church windows, painting 
in oil and water-colors, crayons, drawing and painting on ivory, lithography, 
engraving on wood and steel, embroidery in general, making of charch vest- 
ments and artificial flowers. The productions of the scholars are sold for the 
benefit of the pupils. The number of pupils in 1868 was 140, and the school 
was managed by eighteen ladies and sisters, whose instructions are gratuitous. 

At Nantes there is a manufactory of stained glass connected with a congre- 
gation of Carmelites, which has already attained high reputation, and provided 
beautiful windows for various churches in Paris and elsewhere. The sisters 
began by painting banners used in church processions, and there being occasion 
to put new windows into a building of the Order, they employed their talents 
and taste in designing and fabricating stained glass, and by continued practice 
have reached a skill not surpassed in the manufactories of the same kind at 
Tours ‘and Clermont. 

Besides the Special School of Drawing for Young Women in the Rue Dupuy- 
tren, in which have been trained very successful designers and artists for man- 
ufactures in ivory, porcelain, and book-work, instruction is now given in draw- 
ing and modeling in a large number of municipal schools in Paris, open to 
women as well as men. 

- » The experience of the last few years has demonstrated clearly that in the 
whole field of plastic art, all labor which deals with forms and the represent- 
ations of forms, from the highest ideal to the most familiar details of ordinary 
life, can be opened to woman properly trained in the first and successive steps 
of modeling and drawing. The most delicate touches on porcelain and ivory, 
the most exquisite copying in form and color of specimens in botany, the whole 
field of natural history, and the illumination of title pages, have already been 
executed by her; and it will not be long before the whole field of design for car- 
pets, shawls, and ribbons, and all textile fabrics, will be occupied by her genius. 
The pencil and the graver will be as familiar to her as the needle or the pen. 

In connection with this subject it may be mentioned that Madame la Baronne 
Hérald de Pages, a lady who has given great attention to agricultural and phi- 
lanthropic instruction, was commissioned by the Minister to inspect all the girls’ 
schools in France in which the principles and practice of household economy 
and gardening were attended to, in addition to the ordinary studies of primary 
schools, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tus kingdom of Belgium, on an area of 11,400 English square 
miles in 1868, had a population of 4,836,566. In 1856, out of a 
population of 4,529,050, 1,062,115 were engaged in agriculture ; 
419,037 in mechanical arts, (73,292 in mines and quarries; 56,657 
in metals; 5,514 in glass and earthen ware ; 86,663 in linen and 
hempen fabrics; 13,883 in woolen fabrics; 12,352 in cotton; 4,016 
in silk; 29,851 in leather; 42,130 in alimentation ; 68,995 in ap- 
parel; 107,332 in building; 15,883 in furniture and decoration, 
&c. &c.,) and 106,162 in commercial pursuits. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Belgium in 
1864 amounted to 150,943,138 francs, of which sum 4,500,000 


francs were expended for public instruction. 
The institutions of public instruction are administered by the 


Minister of the Interior, and embrace : 


I. Primary Schools.—Of these there were in 1864: 
3,314 Communal schools, with 4,549 teachers and 354,168 scholars. 
"620 Private schools, supported partly by the government, with 1,464 
teachers and 75,421 scholars. 
32 Private schools under government inspection, with 79 teachers and 
5,116 scholars. 
1,427 Independent private schools, with 2,654 teachers and 98,264 
scholars. 


33 Boarding-schools under as inspection; 230 independent 
boarding-schools, together with 887 teachers and 11,892 scholars. 
460 Inhasedbesa, with 666 teachers and 40,000 scholars. 

Making a total of 6,116 primary schools, with 10, 299 teachers and 584,861 
scholars. The total expense for primary instruction in 1863 amounted to 
9,392,259 francs, of which sum 2,002,902 were paid by the State, 1,131,389 fr. 
by the provinces, and the rest by the communes. 

II. Secondary Schools. 


ry 
10 Athenzeums, with 3,177 scholars. 
50 Government secondary schools, with 7,576 scholars. 
19 Communal and provincial secondary schools subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, with 2,801 scholars. 
1 Exclusively communal school in two divisions at Brussels, with 
500 scholars’ 
15 Ecoles patronnés (schools supported in part by an annual grant from 
the commune,) with 1,676 scholars. 
Altogether 95 secondary schools, supported either entirely or in part by 
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the State or communes, with 15,730 scholars. Besides these, there are 35 
clerical schools, 11 Jesuit schools, and 5 private schools—making a total of 146 
secondary schools. The total expense for the secondary schools sup ans , 
either entirely or in part by public funds, was, in 1864: 2,638,213 
Of this sum, 980,431 were aid the State and province, 1, 149, 014 by the 
communes, and 508,768 were nial by achool-fees. 
II. Schools.—There are 4 universities, viz.: 3 Catholic universities, 
[ Ghent, with four faculties, (philosophy, law, natural science, medicine,) and 
417 students; Louvain, also with four faculties and 744 students; Liege, — 
five faculties, (theology in addition to the above named,) and 417 students,] and 
1 free or non-governmental university at Brussels, with four faculties 522 
students. In Brussels there is an academy of sciences in three divisions, (sci- 
ence, literature, and art); an observatory; a museum of natural history, and a 
museum of antiquities; the royal library, with more than 200,000 volumes and 
20,000 manuscripts, ts, and an annual budget of $12,000. The library at Ghent 
bas 60,000 volumes; the one at Liege 64,000, and the one at Louvain 62,000. 
There are, besides, WW city libraries, each with more than 25,000 volumes. 
There are 13 art-museums. The number of scientific societies in the provinces 
is we. large. 
Schools, 
a Superior normal schoo! 5 gs Aprende 
5 Agricultural sch ools, viz. : 1 State a tural college at Gembloux; 

1 State oeouioar institution at ; 1 State forestry institution 

at Bouillon; 1 veterinary institution at : Keccighom, tesiiee 0 | a large 

ae of primary schools in which agriculture 


3 Schoule of commerce, viz.: 1 superior school at Antwerp, besides 12 com- 
mercial schools connected with schools of secondary instruction; 3 nav- 
igation schools, at Antwerp, Ostend, and Nieuport, with an aggregate of 
160 

15 Ind or technological schools, beg 2,293 pupils. 
68 Workshops with schools and courses of instruction for apprentices and 
having an aggregate attendance of 1,857 pupils. 


workmen, 
1 School of arts, manufactures and mines at Liege. 
1 School of engineering, manufactures and horticulture at Ghent. 
1 Royal as ae academy, = 18 pepe 1 cavalry school; 1 pyrotechnic 
1 echool for ; and 16 regimental evening 


ace 
60 Academies and schools of art, ‘with 236 teachers and 10,607 pupils. 
1 Institution for the deaf and dumb, 
1 Institution for the blind. 
3 Conservatories of music. 
6 Schools for orphans. 
8 Schools for juvenile criminals. 
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SYSTEM AND INSTITUTIONS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Betaium was one of the earliest States, not only to develop the arts of design 
and ornamentation, in reference to the wants and higher civilization of its wealth- 
ier and governing classes, but to extend and encourage in various ways the great 
interests of agriculture, manufacture, and the mechanic arts, out of which the 
commerce, wealth, and civilization of nations proceed. It was not, however, 
till the sharp competitions of international industry, caused by the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery, as well as higher taste and skill, into the workshops 
of other nations, threatened her linen weavers and industrial classes generally 
with utter ruin, that enlightened citizens of different towns united in voluntary 
associations, and the local and state governments of Belgium combined to estab- 
lish a thorough system, with numerous and excellent institutions of technical in- 
struction, varied and adapted to different localities, which have not only arrested 
the progress of industrial destitution at home, but enabled her manufacturers and 
artisans to compete again successfully in the markets of the world. These 
and other special institutions, established at different times, may be classified as 
follows: I. A National Museum of Industrial Models, Designs, and productions at 
Brussels, and similar museums in other great centres of mechanical and .manufac- 
turing industry. II. Workshops for apprentices, in which instruction is given by 
intelligent foremen and competent professors in all the theoretical and practical 
details of certain industries, and particularly of weaving. III. Schools of scientific 
and practical instruction, under the designation of Ecoles Industrielles, of which 
there are now fourteen. IV. Technical Institutions of a higher scientific aim, in 
which may be included the Superior Institute of Commerce at Antwerp; the higher 
School of Mines at Hainault, and scientific departments of arts, manufactures, 
and mines, in the Universities of Liege and Ghent. V. Schools and government 
appropriations in behalf of agriculture, gardening and forestry. VI. Schools of 
Commerce and Navigation. VII. Galleries, Academies, and Schools of the Fine 
Arts, and Special Instruction in Drawing and Music. VIII. Institutions and As- 
sociations for the promotion of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

Of several of these classes of institutions we will give a brief survey, together 
with an account in detail of specimens of the most important institutions, drawn 
mainly from officia! documents forwarded to this department through the prompt 
attention of the U. S. Minister Resident, (Mr. H. S. Sanford) at Brussels, and 
from the reports of the French and English Commissioners on Technical Education. 


I.—NATIONAL MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY. 


The Industrial Museum at Brussels, founded in 1826, and reorganized in 1840, 
embraces in its operations, (1,) a depository of apparatus for investigations in 
chemistry and physics, as well as models and machines for construction in every 
department of the arts; (2,) plans of machinery and construction of all kinds; 
(3,) @ technical library ; (4,) a collection of periodicals, projects, and current 
treatises on the application of science to the industries of nations ; (5,) a chemical 
laboratory, where the analysis to test new inventions can be made; (6,) a 
school of construction drawing, where candidates who are found competent in 
preliminary knowledge, particularly in geometry, are instructed for two years in 
geometrical drawing, and in designing and copying plans and specifications of 

3 
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machines ; (7,) models, drawings and specimens of new furniture and utensils; 
and, (8,) of any and every production which can improve the taste and skill of 
workmen and the public generally, who are also reached by courses of free public 
lectures on physics, chemistry, mechanics, political economy, and physiology, in 
the winter, from 7.30 to 9 P. M. 

The annual expenses of the Museum of Industry amount to about 24,000 francs, 
and are borneby the state. Its affairs are managed by a government commission. 


IL—WORKSHOPS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR APPRENTICES. 


The workshops for apprentices in Flanders were first established about 1845, 
their origin being due to the depression existing in the weaving interests of the 
country, arising from the introduction of superior machinery in other linen-pro- 
ducing lands. They were intended to teach the use of the new looms to old 
workmen, and to train new apprentices, and also to encourage the manufacture of 
other cloths besides linen. There are at present 68 of these; in 1860 there were 82. 
They work 1,528 looms, and are attended by 1,857 workmen and apprentices. 
The government granting subsidies only on the condition that the communes 
furnish the workshops, the latter have provided them, rented or built for the 
purpose. They have sent out, since their establishment, 27,373 weavers, perfectly 
skilled in the best methods of the trade. 

The period of apprenticeship lasts about a year, and the wages paid vary from 
35 centimes a day, (to some of the apprentices, ) to 2 fr. 50 cent. to skilled work. 
men. Five per cent. is deducted from the wages and spent in providing imple- 
ments for the workmen, to be used at home after the termination of the course. 
The expenses are borne partly by the communes, partly by the state. 

Weaving establishments for women were first established at Courtrai, in 1854; 
there are now several of these paying daily wages of from 1 fr. 25 c. to 2 fr. 50 c. 

The result of this system has been satisfactory, both as to the quality of goods 
produced and as to the morals and intelligence of those employed. 

The apprentices who frequent these shops, at the same time they learn their craft 
and receive wages for their work, devote at least two hours a day to primary in- 


struction. 
Expenses of Workshops for 1861 and 1865. 








By Com- 

Cont’d by By munes and 
Expenses for 1861. the State. | Provinces. |Bureauz de| Total. 
Bienfais- 
ance. 


West Flanders—Ord’ y expenses...../ £28, 788.04//10,726.01| 12,724.61 | /52,239.26 
East - - 13,090.76} 7,970.62) 2,423.60 23,484.98 
Hainault 66 538.75 271.25) 1,762.00 2,572.00 


Grants for apparatus 7,220.00 | cos. coeee | ove 7,220.00 








Expenses.of inspectors......0002 «| 1,863.00) -.eeeereseeeee| revereereeeee| 1,863.00 








Total... .ccccocccossrccerseroeeeeeee| 51,500.55] 18,968.48) 16,910.21] 87,379.24 


Expenses for 1865. 
West Flanders—Ord’y expenses....) 36,598.07) 15,718.16) 17,435.03] 69,751.26 
East na “ sesseeeee| 9,463.50} 4,809.04) 3,517.50) 17,490.04 
Grants for apparatus.........0.-s0000| 8,300.00 escvctess secs | eceves 
Expenses of inspectors 2,465.60 stecescccesecs fececenee eocce 





























Dota occcrace scoccccseecceseesece ~| 56,827.17) 24,127.50) 20,952.53) 87,241.30 
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III.—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 


The present system of scientific and industrial instruction originated in isolated 
schools established from 1825 to 1852, in the chief centres of industry, by the 
enterprise and foresizht of individual manufacturers, associations of public spir- 
ited citizens and communal authorities, to meet the wants of different localities, 
and finally organized, aided and supervised by the State by general legislation in 
1861. They grew out of the necessities of disordered domestic industry, which 
had been in Belgium confined to the linen trade, and which had been superseded 
in the markets of the world by the introduction of superior mechanism and more 
artistic designs in other countries. 

The general course of instruction common to all the industrial schools comprises 
mathematics and mechanics, in so far asthey bear upon industrial science ; linear and 
ornamental drawing, physics, general and practical chemistry, varying in each 
school according to the industries which it is more especially intended to promote. 
The other heads of instruction comprise the elements of mineralogy ; technical 
drawing, with a special view to the manufacture of stuffs, carpets, &c.; and to 
the construction of machinery, the elements of metallurgy, and the art of mining; 
a theoretical and practical study of the various processes of textile manufactures, 
and, in some cases, the mechanism and management of steam-engines. 

The education given at these schools is entirely free of cost to the students, and 
the course of instruction varies from two to four years, but it usually occupies 
three; in nearly all cases it is accompanied by participation in actual processes of 
manufacture, more especially of textile manufacture. 

The qualifications required for admission are, that the pupil be above the age 
of fourteen, (in a few instances of twelve, ) and that he possesses that rudimentary 
knowledge which is to be acquired in the upper classes of the primary schools, or 
in the preparatory schools or evening classes which are attached for the purpose 
to many of the Ecoles Industrielles. 

Every candidate for admission has to undergo a pass examination before a 
board composed of the director and professors of the school, and those who fail 
to pass are allowed to frequent the preparatory school or evening classes, until 
they have acquired the necessary degree of proficiency. The examinations are 
both written and oral. 

As a general rule only male students are admitted to the schools, but girls are 
allowed to attend the drawing classes, and the lessons given in the use of the 
sewing-machine and in photography at the school of Ghent. In Brussels there 
is a professional school expressly for girls, which is subsidized by the State, and 
there are certain of the Afeliers in Flanders where they receive both primary 
and technical education. 

All students admitted to the schools are required to undergo an examination at 
the end of each scholastic year, to qualify them for entering upon the course of in- 
struction of the ensuing year. They are also subjected to an examination on 
leaving the school, in presence of a jury appointed by the managing board, and 
such as are successful receive a certificate of capacity varying in its terms accord- 
ing to the degree of proficiency shown by the student. 

The school buildings are provided and maintained by the communal authorities. 

The funds required for the annual support of the schools are derived from three 
sources: the commune or municipality, the province, and the State. 

The management of each school is vested in the hands of a commission ad- 
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ministrative, or board of. management, of six or nine members, one-third of 
whom are appointed by the communal council, a third by the permanent committce 
(deputation permanente) of the provincial council, and the remainder by the Min- 
ister of the Interior. In some instances the right of nomination is divided 
equally between the communal council and the government. The director, pro- 
fessors or teachers, and overseers of the schools, are usually appointed by the 
communal council, subject to the approval of the Ministry of the Interior. In 
some schools the appointments are made directly by the government on the rec. 
ommendation of the commission administrative. The members of this commis- 
sion, or a portion of them, vacate their seats every two or three years, but they are 
re-eligible. Their duties consist in regulating the internal management of the 
school, subject to the sanction of the communal council ; in fixing the hours of 
instruction, and exercising, in fine, ‘a general superintendence over the discipline 
and course of studies,.and also in ascertaining from time to time, by personal in- 
spection, that the regulations are strictly carried out. 

The director and professors meet in council at the end of each scholastic year, 
and draw. up a report upon the condition of the school, addressed to the com- 
munal council, and transmitted by the latter to the Minister of the Interior. 
They have no power to vary in any way the course or hours of instruction pre- 
scribed by the administrative commission, nor have they any concern whatever 
with the religion of the pupils ; but they can enforce moral discipline and observ- 
ance of the regulations, when necessary, by the temporary and even permanent 
exclusion of those who infringe them. Permanent exciusion of a student must be 
sanctioned, however, by the administrative commission. 

‘The professors at the Ecoles Industrielles are in general selected from the 
Universities, or from the professional divisions of the Athénées, or public 
schools. They are required to have passed an examination and to have received 
a diplome scientifique or degree, certifying to their scholastic acquirements; others 
are chosen from amongst students upon whom diplomas have been conferred at 
the écoles spéciales attached to the State Universities, or from engineers in actual 
employment at industrial establishments. 

The classes at most of the schools are held in the evening, wher the workshops 
are closed, and when all those employed in daily labor have leisure to attend; 
in some localities, however, there are day classes, particulariy on Sundays. 

The following table exhibits the location, date of establishment, extent of 
courses of instruction, number of pupils and professors in 1866, and the general 
aim and character of the several institutions designated by law as Industrial 
Schools. It includes the Superior School of Commerce at Antwerp, and the Su- 
perior School of Mines at Hainault, which belong to the class of higher technical 
schools. 

It will be seen from the table that, including the Museum of Industry, the School 
of Mines and Industry at Hainault, and the Superior Institute of Commerce, there 
are fourteen industrial schools in Belgium. The fourteen industrial schools are 
distributed among the provinces as follows: two in West Flanders, one in East 
Flanders, five in Hainault, four in Liege, one in Limburg, and one in Namur. 

Although originally designed, in most cases, to meet a special exigency in the 
domestic industry of the country, the scope of all these schools has been gradually 
enlarged so as to prepare their pupils for a wider field of mechanical activity. 
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Location, §c., of Industrial Schools in Be?gium. 








Location. Aim or Character, 


». of years in 


Ne 
m Coto Coro | the course. 
No. of 


of School. 
No. of pupils 
in 1865-66. 
_ Teachers.t 





To train hants and ial agents. 

General mechanical, and industrial. 

6 |General mechanical training, with department for mining. 

Drawing, architecture, and mechanics. 

Training for chemical pursuits, mechanical arts, textile 
design, industrial design, photography, sewing-machine 
school for girls. 

Genera! mechanical, and industrial, with a mining school, 

Genera! mechanical, and industrial, with special drawing 
section. 

. | Improvement trade school. 

General mechanical, and industrial, and overseers. 

General mechanical, and industrial. 

" General mechanical, and industrial. 

Soignies ‘ For workmen in quarries. 

Tournay...... » General mechanical, and indusffial, with workshops. 

Two Houdengs. |1 Overseers and skilled workmen in metals and in mines. 

Verviers........ General mechanical, and industrial, with special depart- 

ments for weaving and drawing. 





eaeze Pan: of form’n 
Be | 


Ghent.......+++ 


Hainault. ...... 
Hay..cccceceese 




















* Including one preparatory year. t Including director and all other teachers. 


" The number of pupils in those schools, whose creation dates earlier than 1863, 
was, during the last three scholastic years, 2,293, being about 299 toeach. The 
number of those graduating with diplomas during the same period, and in the 
same schools, was about 103, averaging about three for each school in each year. 
Subjoined is a table of expenses in francs. 
Expenses for 1861 and 165. 








Part of the | Part of the | Part of the 
State. Provinces. | Communes. 


Nature of Expenses. 





1861. 
Museum of industry—expenses of 
teachers and material..........s00 | £24, 186.66] scccoee ssese| eoeeeseseeees |/24, 186.66 
Industrial schools and Commercial 
Institute—ordinary expenses 78,566.67! 21,000.00] /44,013.33/143, 580.00 
The same—occasional expenses for 
material and scientific collections | 5,400.00] ....+-......-| 4,000.00} 9,400.00 


Public courses, free professional 
SChOOIS, KC....ccccescceeee a soveseees | 4,000.00] -ereeeeerseeee| 5,500.00] 9,500.00 ° 





Total ...cccccoorsee coove {112,153.33} 21,000.90) 53,513.33/186, 666.66 








1865. 
Museum of Industry—expenses of 
teachers and material......- sess | 23,727.59] ..csccccceees| secseressee ee | 23,727.59 
Industrial schools—ordinary ex- 
PONSES .......00 sense ssesesee: seeseeese |105,531.95) 33,600.00] 84,632.17|223, 764.12 
Subsidies for public courses, &c... | 2,700.00] .....-0+- «»-| 9,300.00] 12,000.00 
Subsidies for the improvement of 
the material of the adopted 
GUMROOIS vcccrc eccccnccessscsccne<decesees 5,250.00) ....0-.-e0e0e| 4,800 00) 10,050 00 





Total.......-e0seer seeeee |137,209.54| 33,600.00| 98,732.17/269,541.71 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT GHENT. 


The Industrial School (Ecole Industrielle) at Ghent was founded in 1825 by the 
Chamber of Commerce, to provide scientific and practical instruction to foremen 
of shops and factories, and in 1861 was uvited with the geometrical drawing and 
weaving school which had been instituted in 1852. 

This institution is under the management of a local committee, consisting of nine 
members, three representing the Chamber of Commerce, three the Communal 
Council, and three the government. 


Scientific Instruction. 


The course prepares the pupils for chemical and mechanical arts, and for 
mechanical or textile drawing and design, and extends through four years, 

The first year of instruction includes mathematics, descriptive geometry, linear 
and ornamental drawing, and book-keeping. 

The second year : Mathematics, physics, mechanics, drawing of machinery, and 
ornamental drawing. 

Third year: Mechanics, chemistry, spinning, weaving, the motive powers of 
steam, drawing and plans of machinery, ornamental drawing and composition. 

Fourth year: Chemical technology, dyeing, bleaching, printing, practical weav- 
ing, the analyzation of samples, ornamental drawing in its application to indus- 
try, and industrial economy. 

A class for steam machinery is attached to the school, for the special purpose of 
practically instructing engineers and engine-drivers in those branches of physical 
‘and mechanical science which are necessary for the proper exercise of their calling, 

A class of photography, founded by the way of trial in 1861, and a drawing 
class for girls, and lessons on the use of sewing-machines, constitute part of the 
facilities of instruction. 

The instruction is given both in the French and Flemish languages, and the 
average number of students in the year is about 900. 


Practical Instruction, 


The practical instruction in the technology and designing of weaving is given 
in two sections or classes. : 

The first of these classes has for its object the making of designs for carpets, 
paperhangings, cotton prints, foulards, shawls, laces, embroidery, and all kinds 
of figured and damasked stuffs. The pupil who completes his studies in it is in a 
position to occupy himself profitably in all the applications of the art of design to 
those different branches of industry. 

The class of technology and weaving comprises instruction in (1) all prelim- 
inary operations of weaving, such as winding the bobbins, preparing, mounting 
and rolling up the warp; (2,) the apparatus employed in these operations, for 
hand-loom as well as for power-loom weaving; (3,) the preparations of the weft, 
winding on bobbins and on spools, dressing, and the necessary apparatus for this; 
(4,) all the parts of the ordinary loom ; (5,) the interlacing of the threads; (6,) 
looms for plain weaving; (7,) the little Jacquard, called the draw loom; (8,) 
the Jacquard apparatus; (9,) raised weaving; (10,) the arrangement of tke 
cards ; (11,) the setting of the patterns, and the apparatus necessary for this oper- 
ation; (12,) the weaving of damasks, dimity, figured stuff, chinés, velvets, &c.; 
(13,) the power-loom. Examples are given of calculations for the manufacture, 
and the course closes by the statement of some finishing processes. 
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When the professor thinks the pupils sufficiently advanced in their studies, he 
gives them specimens of stuffs to be analyzed, in order that they may describe the 
proper processes. | 

A warping-frame, a common loom for cloth, a loom for damasks, a loom for 
piqués, a set of patterns and cards, are furnished for the use of the pupils to practise, 
under the guidance of a foreman and the direction of the professor. 

In weaving, the pypils perform all the operations, from the design to its execu- 
tion in the loom. They analyze and reproduce themselves in woven fabrics all 
kinds of specimens of stuffs, from the most simple to the most complicated. They 
acquire thus a complete and minute knowledge of everything relating to the pro- 
duction of textile fabrics ; those made by plain weaving, as well as those made by 
the Jacquard apparatus. 

Having completed their studies, the pupils are quite proficient in the different 
branches of industrial drawing, and are able to execute on commission, and for 
their own profit, designs for the manufacturers. 

Teachers.—The teaching body consists of eight professors, including the director, 
and two assistants, 

Students by their Trades and Studies. 


The following is a statement of the number of students who attended the general 
course, as well as those who attended the special courses, during the year 1866, in- 
clusive of those who attended them, or part of them, without being actually 
entered as pupils: 

General course of instruction—Flemish, 522; general course of instruction— 
French, 235 ; Sunday drawing lessons, deducting those who attended other classes, 
93; evening drawing lessons, deducting those who attended other classes, 108; 
industrial drawing, (day time,) 8; industrial drawing, (evening,) 21; prepara- 
tory drawing, 23; weaving and spinning, 46; stokers’ and engineers’ course, 30; 
photography, 59; girls’ drawing lessons, 14; lessons in the use of the sewing- 
machine, 118; total, 1,277. 

The average number of pupils registered is about 900, more than twice as many 
being in the Flemish as in the French classes. The trades represented in the 
former were, in 1866, fitters, 68 ; iron turners, 28 ; mechanics, 27 ; blacksmiths and 
locksmiths, 84; working engineers, 8; carpenters and cabinet-makers, 66; and 
241 miscellaneous. In the French, artisans and clerks, 51; draughtsmen and 
mechanicians, 10; fitters, 2; students, 49; teachers, 5; and 124 miscellaneous, 

Certificates. —At the close of the course tHere are examinations held for the 
purpose of giving certificates of proficiency in various trades, the jury being com- 
posed of the professors, one or two members of the administrative committee of 
manufactures, and of officials belonging to the board of bridges and roads, or to 
the High School. 

Coilections and Library.—The collections are very large, and receive annual 
additions of new inventions and improvements, The Industrial Museum has a 
collection of the series of transformations of material employed in industry. The 
number of models for drawing is very large. There is a museum of designs com- 
posed by the pupils, and of stuffs executed from these designs. There is an in- 
creasing library of works upon applied sciences and of periodicals. Connected 
with it is a reading room, which is much frequented by pupils and artisans. The 
books in the library are loaned. 

The annual cost of this school ig about 28,000 francs, ($5,600,) two-thirds of 
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which are contributed by the government, and the remainder by the town of 
Ghent. 

The Minister of the Interior, in his report, points out the beneficial influence 
which this particular school has exercised upon the town of Ghent, and upon its 
industry in general, and also to the successful career which it has opened to so 
many of its pupils, who have become foremen or overseers, managers, and heads 
of industriel establishments. He attributes the introduction of new local indus- 
tries to the special education which artisan pupils have obtained at the school. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL AT VERVIERS. 


The professional school at Verviers was created in 1862, by the union of an 
ordinary industrial school, which had existed since 1837, and a school of weaving 
and dyeing dating from 1857, both having been originated by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the commune. It is essentially a communal school, but is aided 
by the state. 

_ It possesses a corps of eight instructors and (1866) 312 pupils. The course of 
instruction extends over three years, the first year being preparatory, and is so 
arranged that at the expiration of the three years the pupil may apply himself to 
mechanical art, woollen manufactures, or industrial design. 

The time occupied in instruction is two or three hours in the morning of week 
days, Saturdays excepted; and the branches pursued are, in the preparatory year, 
reading, writing, spelling, elementary arithmetic, weights and measures, linear 
drawing, the elements of industrial and commercial accounts, and geometrical 
drawing. The pupils intending to become weavers study, during the second and 
third years, linear drawing and weaving in all its branches, including the theory, 
classification, manufacture, composition and analysis of tissues and colors, their 
theory, conrasts, and combinations. The industrial section, or that of applied 
sciences, pursues during the same time outline drawing applied to engines and 
machines ; manufactures of wood, metal, and stone; industrial apparatus and fac- - 
tories; shading and coloring; arithmetic and elementary geometry, with special 
view to planning and surveying; physics, mechanics, and general chemistry with 
manipulations. 

There is a distribution of prizes in October, consisting cf mathematical instru- 
ments, books, and, for the three best graduating pupils, (one in each course,) a 
gold medal; and, after passing an examination on foreign industry, a certain 
amount of travelling money is allowed by the Industrial Society to perfect their 
knowledge in their own department by observation abroad. 

The school is prosperous, although the pupils are often absent at work. There 
is the necessary supply of apparatus granted by the government. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT TOURNAI, 


The Industrial School at Tournai, organized in 1837 as a school for arts and 
trades, was reorganized in 1860, and consists of an industrial school proper, in- 
tended to impart useful information on their trades to tradesmen, and of two 
workshops, one for weaving, and another for mechanical construction, castings, 
&c. There is a department for boarders, All these three establishments are 
independent of each other, but managed by the same committee. To the original 
establishment, the state, province, and commune contributed in equal proportions 
75,000 francs, and several legacies have since been left for its extension. 
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Industrial School.—The Industrial School has a corps of four teachers, and is 
attended (1866) by ninety-one pupils. The course extends over three years, and 
includes the following: First yzar.—Arithmetic, geometry, linear drawing. 
Second year—Elementary mechanics, physics, graphic drawing upon paper. 
Third year.—Applied mechanics, physics, chemistry, industrial drawing, manage- 
ment and conducting of steam-engines. The classes are held daily, from six to 
eight P. M. in winter, and from six to eight A. M. in summer. Pupils not 
sufficiently prepared have, during the first year, a morning and evening course of 
preparation. 

The apparatus for scientific instruction is sufficient. 

The Workshops.—These ere open on all working days from half-past seven till 
twelve, and from half-past one till five, There were, in 1866, seventy-six pupils 
in both of them. 

The workshop for weaving is provided with all the best styles of looms of the 
English and French market. In this department is a machine showing the im- 
provements in the construction of stocking looms. This last class is open to arti- 
sans. A skilled mechanician was brought from Troyes to construct and repair 
circular looms, and sent to England to study the Paget loom. There are seven- 
teen pupils in the weaving shop. 

The workshop for mechanical construction, iron and copper founding and 
moulding, makes steam-engine$ of the highest power and most complicated ma- 
chinery, and machines employed in. various agricultural and manufacturing opera- 
tions, These machines have obtained several honorable notices at various indus- 
trial exhibitions. There were, in 1866, fifty-three pupils in this workshop. 

Connected with the boarding school is a garden, where six pupils are trained 
in its cultivation as practical gardeners. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT SOIGNIES. 


The Industrial School at Soignies (6,634 inhabitants) was instituted in 1859, 
originally to form good workmen in the local industry, which is mainly confined 
to stone-cutting. 

The teachers (seven) are connected with the secondary school of the town, 
where scientific apparatus is at the disposal of this professional school. 

The course of instruction embraces a review of the studies of the elementary 
school, the elements of geometry, physics, and mechanics, with their application 
to building, drawing from the round, designing, and modelling. : 

The school has already provided a better class of intelligent and skilled work- 
men, who design and execute with taste the most complicated work in stone, 
which before was cut only by professed artists. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT COURTRAI. 


The Industrial School at Courtrai (a busy manufacturing town of 22,000 in- 
habitants, largely engaged in the linen trade) was established in 1866, by the 
Communal Council, with the assistance of the province and the state. 

The instruction, which occupies a three-years’ course, with a director and five 
professors, and a superintendent, is given in two sections: a section of mechanical 
construction, and a section of the fine arts and architecture. 

The industrial or mechanical section comprises the drawing of arabesques, and 
of the figure, and the outline of machines; arithmetic ; geometry in its applica- 
tion to industry ; the elements of physics, mechanics, and chemistry, and their 
application to the special manufactures of the town. 
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The section of fine arts and architecture comprises the drawing of arabesques, 
of the figure, and of architecture; drawing from plaster casts, from the antique, 
and from life; the outline of plans, and the composition of architecture ; arith- 
metic; geometry, and its application to ccnstruction; the elements of physics 
and mechanics, and the application of these sciences to the knowledge of materials 
and of construction in general. 

The two first years of study, comprising linear drawing, arabesque drawing 
and figure drawing, arithmetic, and geometry, the elements of physics and of 
mechanics, are common to the two sections. 

The third year of study comprises— 

a. For the industrial section: the drawing of machinery, chemistry, and the 
application of scientific knowledge to the special manufactures of Courtrai, such 
as weaving, spinning, bleaching, dressing, dyeing, &c. 

6. For the section of fine arts and architecture: drawing from plaster casts, 
from the antique, and from life ; perspective, the drawing of plans, the composi- 
tion of architecture, modelling, the application of geometry, of physics, and of 
mechanics to the knowledge of materials and of construction in general. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT LIEGE, 


The Technical School at Liege was founded in 1825 by two societies, to train 
overseers of the various manufacturing establishments of the town. In 1832 it 
was recognized by the commercial authorities as a public institution, and in 1861 
was incorporated into the state system. 

The course extends through three years, under adirector, a professor of geom- 
etry and applied mechanics; another of physics and chemistry ; a third of math- 
ematics ; two of the French language, of history and geography, and two of 
drawing, besides two in charge of a preparatory section, and a foreman over the 
special class of working engineers. 

The instruction in drawing is given in two classes. In one the pupil is occu- 


pied with free-hand drawing, to educate the eye, and the hand; in the other, he 
practises with the drawing pen, ruler and compass. 

The apparatus for illustration was greatly augmented in 1864 by a special sub- 
sidy of 13,000 francs, granted by the town, province, and state. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF HUY. 


The Industrial School of Huy was established in 1838 by the municipal college 
for the adult workingmen of the town, and taught by its professors. Satisfied of 
its utility, the town in 1842, the provincial council in 1845, and the state in 186], 
gave it additional aid (3,000 fr. apparatus) and assumed its supervision. 

The school consists of five sections, with the following studies : 

Preparatory Section.—The elements of arithmetic, French, the geography of 
Belgium, and drawing. Pupils are received in this section who have not acquired 
sufficient instruction at an elementary period. 

Lower Section.—The repetition of the elements and higher branches of arith- 
metic, French, the first elements of geometry and drawing. 

Middle Section.—The first elements of algebra, geometry, the elements of me- 
chanics, of physics, and chemistry, French, and drawing. 

Upper Section.—Chemistry, mechanics, physics, French, the history of Belgium, 
and drawing. 

The special drawing section, comprises the following subjects: 1. Linear draw- 
ing, so organized as to comprise the drawing of machines. 2. Principles of 
practical geometry, and the orders of architecture. 3. Study of ornament, from 
copies and from relief. 4. Study of the head from drawing. 5. Elementary 
perspective. 6. Study of the head from the round. 
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IV.—HIGHER TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Belgium possesses several technical institutions of a superior grade, two of which 
are not tobe considered as independent schools, since they consist of separate spe- 
cial schools, and as such form part of the universities at Liege and Ghent. These 
special schools were founded in 1835, and have been modified at different periods 
since, Their organization was materially changed in 1856, when they were all 
included in one common plan, and the instructionin each arranged with reference 
toageneral system. The School of Mining and allied industries at Hainault, and 
the Superior Institute of Commerce at Antwerp belong to this class, although the 
latter is described in detail in another connection, 

There is now at both universities a two-years’ preparatory course for the tech- 
nical departments, which, at Liege, consists of a special school for mining, a 
second for manufacturing, and a third for construction of machinery; and at 
Ghent, of one for civil engineering, and another for manufacturing. The language 
used in both is the French. . 


SCHOOL OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINING, AT LIEGE. 


Under this name, (Ecole des Arts et Manufactures et des Mines,) the higher tech- 
nical instruction at the University of Liege forms a special division. This is the 
more advantageous, from the fact that the lectures of the university professors— 
for instance, of mathematics, philosophy, mineralogy, geology, &c.—are also 
attended by pupils of the technical department. All the higher technical instruc- 
tion given here aims at educating responsible, scientific men for state service and 
for private industry. It consists of a preparatory department, which, for the 
candidates for the School for Mining, lasts two years; for the others only one 
year, since for the latter the necessary studies of both years are combined into a 
one-year’s course. 

In the department of mining, there is a special course of three years’ length, 
and another for manufacturing and the construction of machinery, with a two- 
years’ course. The complete course of study at the school of Liege is, for miners, 
five; for manufacturers, four; for machinists, three years. The following tables 
will make clear thesomewhat complicated courses of study. The figures represent 
hours per week. A star denotes one term of six months. 


Preparatory School. 


First Year's Course.—Higher algebra; spherical trigonometry ; analytical go- 
ometry, 3; differential and integral calculus, 4; descriptive geometry, 3 ; element- 
ary philosophy, 44; instruction in style and composition, 2#; drawing, 6. 

Second Year’s Course.—Elementary mechanics, 5*; analytical mechanics, 4}; 
chemistry, 44; experiments in chemistry, 9; elements of geodesy and astronomy, 44. 

Those who wish to enter the department for manufacturing or machine con- 
struction take a one-year’s course, selected from the above studies, of descriptive 
geometry, elements of philosophy, mechanics, chemistry and drawing. 


SCHOOL oF MINING.—(Lcole Speciale des Mines.) 


mn Year. Sec. Year. Third Year, 
4}* 


Industrial physics.........00sseseeeess eacsseneses esvescoes 
Application of mechanics, ...... ssccecsee reeves seeeee 3 ~ 
Mineralogy and geology S - 
Chemical analysis.......0...000.sse -eoee - 
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First Year. Sec. Year. Third Year 
Analytical experiments. ~ 4 
Technical chemistry.........0- ssssecsesseecerssseesseees 

Mining. eoneneee 
Metallurgy .. ..... eee coeeee coceee 
Architectural carpentry.........0+0-.s0s ptesveepae ecco 
RAO GE TENE... cccocecscosccessoceretoece te ecees- seve 
National agrioulture..... eoeees 
Designs of machinery..........0+ s+ 














SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


This is the same as that for mining, and has also a three-years’ course, with the 
same studies. 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICS. 


Application of mechanics...........- coceee 
Construction of machinery... 
Chemistry ....ccccces seccceees coves ve wece coeccccceccecee® pesececs encocecce 


Carpentry ..+......+ Gabinebdmeenseregpneneontepnsseesqnoteeesemneseote 4 
Plans for machinery............0+ cee coceescccees coeee  seveeccee ©:seee 13 


Work in the shops......... eae 16 

The manner of giving instruction is the same as in the French schools. In the 
morning there are generally two lectures by the chief professors. These lectures 
are general, and the rest of the morning is devoted toa review in detail, in which 
the theme of the lecture is dilated upon. The whole afternoon is given to study 
and experiments. Work in the machineshops is considered of special importance. 
These technical courses are held in a spacious and pleasant building. For the 
Jectures there are three large halls arranged as amphitheatres; for the designing 
of machinery and architecture there are two extensive halls. There are several 
class-rooms, each accommodating from 20 to 30 students, and completely fur- 
nished with desks, black-boards, &c. 

The philosophical collection is important, and contains some remarkable appa- 
ratus. There are also large collections illustrating the construction of machinery, 
mining and architecture. 

The machine shops are very interesting. They are situated in a wing whieh 
was added expressly for this department to the university by the city of Liege 
and the province of Brabant, at a cost of 160,000 francs, ($32,000.) The shops 
consist of two very large rooms, which are furnished with all necessary machines, 
tools and apparatus, among which are to be noted a steam-engine, a planing 
machine, and several screws. 

These workshops are leased for a term of nine years to a skilful machinist, who 
has a salary of $800 and the use of the premises and machinery. He is bound, 
in return, to work constantly on large and varied machinery for the public on 
his own account, and at the same time to instruct students of this branch (con- 
struction of machinery) in every step of all practical mechanical work. He is 
also obliged to furnish steam to the buildings of the technical course. 

The whole board of teachers consists of 12, seven of whom are regular professors. 
All of these, together with many other teachers, (for recitation and drawing, ) 
belong to the Faculté des Sciences. The professors have salaries varying from $800 
to $1,200, besides the lecture fees from the students. They have also, as members 
of a ‘‘ faculty,’’ all the rights and duties of professors at a university ; appoint 
their dean, and take part in election of the rector. Butas the subjects upon which 


First Year. Sec. Year. 
3 3 
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they give lectures unite to form one technical preparatory school and three special 
departments, there is for these technical courses a special council. It has nine 

’ members, six of whom are permanent, viz: the Royal Inspector General of Mines, 
the Director General of Public Instruction, the Administrator of the University, 
and three inspectors chosen from among the professors; also three members chosen 
by the King for a term of four years, two of whom are professors and one an 
engineer of mines. This council superintends the interests of the school and pro- 
poses all necessary improvements. ; 

Only those candidates are accepted who have passed a satisfactory examination. 
The examination is one on the French and Latin languages, (or, in their place, 
Flemish, Dutch, or English, ) history and geography, arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry, analytical and descriptive geometry, and drawing. The 
students pay a tuition fee of $40 in the preparatory school and $20 in the special 
schools. The mode of discipline and the examinations are the same as at the Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures of Paris. The number of scholars at the technical 
school in Liege was, in 1862, four hundred ; 185 of these were in the preparatory 
school, 74 in the school for mining, 85 in the school for manufactures, 31 in the 
machine department, and, finally, transient auditors of various subjects, 25. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURES AND ARCHITECTURE AT GHENT. 
(Les Ecoles annexées 4 la Faculté des Sciences de Ghent.) 


This school belongs to the Faculty of Sciences at the University of Ghent, 
namely, a preparatory school and a special school for civil engineering, which is 
wanting in Liege; a school for manufactures, and a school for those who wish to 
educate themselves for teachers in mathematics or in the natural sciences. It will 
be sufficient here to give the course of study in the first, which has two objects: 


first, to educate engineers for the public service; and, second, to educate archi- 
tects for private edifices. A star means one term of six months. 


Preparatory School. 


First Year's Course.—Differential and integral calculus, 4} hours per week ; 
higher algebra, 4}* ; analytical geometry, 4}*; descriptive geometry, 4}; math- 
ematical philosophy, 1*; experimental philosophy, 4}; history and French litera- 
ture, 2. 

Second Year's Course.—Analytical mathematics, 44 hours per week; stereot- 
omy, 14*; chemistry, 4}; civil constructions, 3*; elements of geodesy and as- 
tronomy, 3*; elements of machines, 3*; calculation of probabilities and politi- 
cal arithmetic, 2*. 


SCHOOL FOR ENGINEERS.—(Lcole Speciale du Génie Civil.) 


Higher Department. 


First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 

Science of constructions, (street and sca 

construction) 
Architecture, ree of houses 
Hydraulics... cose -00 oo coveees 
Machines, science and construction 
Technical chemistry.......s00 secs oe sorseeses sovee 
Industrial philosophy. . eoccecce secccece ccceses — 
Mineralogy and geology... 
Business technology. 
‘Technology of construction ‘of “machinery.... 
National agriculture.........s0ssseese sees eee 
Administrative 1aWS......000 esses sessee seas sseeeee 
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In the lower department, the students of the two-years’ course study some of 
the branches of the preparatory and engineering school, especially descriptive 
geometry, elementary philosophy and mechanics, elements of machines and the 
science of machinery, science of constructions, architecture and technology, 
whereby students are enabled to pass the examination for ‘‘overseer of con- 
structions.’”’ x 

The Ecole des Arts et Manufactures has a three-years’ course, in which some of the 
studies of the preparatory and engineering school, especially subjects pertaining 
to theoretical and practical mechanics, are combined into a three years’ course. 

The collections are as good as those of the school at Liege. There are no ma- 
chine shops, but the government has made an arrangement with a machine man- 
ufacturer, whereby the latter is paid a sum of $200 per year for instructing a 
certain number of students in his machine shops. 

All the other relations, as of scholars and teachors, are like those of the schoo!s 
at Liege, but the number of pupils in both is smaH. 


SCHOOL OF MINES AT HAINAULT. 


The Special School of Mines at Hainault was founded in 1837._ Its aim is to 
impart instruction directed to the intelligent exercise of all branches of industry, 
especially of mining. There are eleven teachers connected with it, and about sixty- 
seven pupils, The course extends over three years, and occupies two hours in the 
morning, and two in the afternoon. The method of teaching is that adopted at 
the universities, the branches taught being political economy, chemistry, physics, 
geometry and algebra, mechanics, metallurgy, geology, the working of mines, 
assaying, construction, and industrial design. 

Conditions of admission are: the candidates must be sixteen, have a knowledge 
of French, arithmetic—complete, elementary algebra, geometry, and linear draw- 
ing. 

At the end of the course, certificates of capacity in special branches are given, 
after stringent examinations before a jury named by the permanent deputation of 
the provincial council, and presided over by a member of the college. 

In 1864, thirteen were graduated ; eight in the section for the working of 
mines ; four for the mechanical section ; one for the metallurgic. The annual fee 
for tuition is sixty francs, but it is remitted to indigent pupils. There is a large 
collection of minerals and a growing one of physics, chemistry, and mechanics. 
These collections are partly contributed by the professors themselves. 





SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 


IN BELGIUM, 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AT ANTWERP, 


The Superior School of Commerce was established at Antwerp, as the princi- 
pal seaport and commercial metropolis of Belgium, by the city council, with the 
concurrence of the Minister of the Interior, by a royal decree of October 29, 1852. 

Its object is to train competent merchants and commercial ugents by supplying 
an acknowledged deficiency in the system of public instruction—commercial 
studies not being provided for in the higher classes of the primary system, or in 
the general or special courses of the secondary or superior schools. 

The course of instruction occupies two years, in addition to certain attain- 
ments which the candidate must already have made, or must acquire in the pre- 
paratory school. 

The branches of the preparatory school comprise the French, German, and Eng- 
lish languages; history, geography, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, physics, and chemistry. 


Subjects Taught and Staff of Teachers. 


The subjects taught in the institution are arranged in two divisions, as follows: 

Theoretical Division.—1, general history of commerce and industry ; 2, com- 
mercial and industrial geography ; 3, political economy and statistics; 4, an ex- 
position of the general principles of jurisprudence; 5, comparison of commercial 
and maritime law, and the principles of the laws regulating the relations of com- 
merce; 6, custom laws of Belgium and other important countries; 7, the con- 
struction and the fitting out of ships. 

Practical Division.—1, commercial and banking affairs and book-keeping. A 
commercial office has been established for the fictitious carrying on of these 
affairs; 2, the study of natural productions; fabrics commercially considered ; 3, 
correspondence in German and English, as well as in Italian and Spanish. 

The staff of teachers consists of a director, eight professors, three office clerks, 
and two superintending masters. 


Course of Study for the First Year. 


1. Commercial Office, (lower section.)—The length of the lessons given by the 
head clerk and two under clerks of the office is four hours daily. The subjects 
taught are as follows: fictitious negotiations carried on by a commercial house, 
in all kinds of business, (banking, merchandise, fitting out ships, ) on its own ac- 
count, on commission, for part profits, &. The application of commercial calcu- 
lations, and bock-keeping, invoices, buying and selling accounts, accounts of 
expenses, current accounts, accounts for the return of merchandise, &c., opera- 
tions in exchange, arbitration, public funds, the entering of each transaction in 
books regularly and practically kept on the principle of double entry, bills of 
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exchange. contracts of association, bills of invoice, bills of lading, charter par- 
lies, engrossing letters, contracts of assurance, accounts for recovering assurances 
and for special damages, the regulations concerning great damages, &c., usages 
peculiar to Antwerp and to the principal foreign ~~ comparison of weights, 
measures, &c.; correspondence in French, English, and German, on the subject 
of giving and receiving orders concerning the purchase and sale of merchandise, 
the consignment of ships and their cargoes ; balance-sheet and settling of accounts 
at the end of the year. 

The professors of the English and German languages have also the superin- 
tendence of the German and English correspondence. 

2. Commercial Products.—This course is given on the specimens in the museum 
annexed to the institution; three hours a week are devoted to it; it comprises the 
examination and study of the produce of the mineral kingdom, of metallic and 
non-metallic substances, and of those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. 

There is a laboratory, in which the pupils are initiated into the operations of 
commercial chemistry. 

3. Political Economy and Statistics.—This class has three hours’ lessons every 
week ; every branch connected with the science is taught. 

4. Commercial and Industrial Geography.—Three hours’ lesson every week. 
Subjects of study, the topography and statistics of the different countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, Australia and Polynesia. These instructions, 
drawn from the latest consular reports and the most recent communications, 
touch on the following points: 1, Topographic situation; soil; mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms; 2, social and political State institutions, their 
influence on the prosperity of the country; state of the public finances, national 
riches, prosperity, decay, their causes; 3, principal productions of each country ; 
the productions which can be procured with profit from them; tables of their 
exportations; 4, principal productions which each country requires to import; 
those with which Belgium especially furnishes them; those with which she could 
furnish them in addition; tables of their importations; 5, a sketch of the legisla- 
tive economy and customs’ duties of each country ; obstacles and facilities met by 
commerce in them ; tastes, habits of the population with relation to commerce ; 6, 
detailed information concerning the principal places of commerce, their impor- 
tance, their manner of conducting mercantile affairs, &c.; origin and determinate 
causes of the commercial relations between different countries. 

5. Law, (the general principles.) —This course occupies an hour every week. 

6. German.—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

7. English.—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

8. Spanish.—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

9. Italian.—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

Course for the Second Year. 


L. Commercial Office, (higher section.)—The lessons last four hours daily. 

The subjects forming the object of this course are: The completion of the study 
of the conditions of purchase and sale, and the general usages in commercial 
places in different parts of the world; formation of several sections established in 
different countries, arid representing different commercial houses, fitting of ships, 
commission, assurance, banking, &c.; importations, exportations and transits; 
book-keeping ; accounts ; creation, receiving and endorsing bills; operations of the 
exchange; giving and receiving instructions; the practical application of matters 
learned theoretically in the other classes ; disputed questions ; practieal operations 
applying the knowledge — in the first course ;.accounts in each section; 
the commercial, financial, and industrial relations to be observed with each trading 
country ; correspondence in French, English, German, Spanish, and Italian com- 
mercial advices. 

Besides daily information from the Exchange at Antwerp, the commercial office 
receives advices and journals regularly from London, from Liverpool, from New 
York, from Havana, from Rio Janeiro, from Valparaiso, from Sydney, from India, 
from China, from Odessa, from Hamburg, from Amsterdam, from Havre, &c. All 
* information is communicated to the pupils whom it concerns, in the original 

guage. 

The professors of foreign languages superintend the letters composed in different 
languages. 
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2. History of the Products of Commerce.—This course, comprising three hours’ 
lesson in the week, relates to the following matters: continuation of the examina- 
tion and study of ‘the uce of the vegetable kingdom, of the animal kingdom, 
and of manufactured fabrics 

3. General History of Commerce and Industry.—This course, comprising two 
hours’ lesson a week, is divided into four periods, viz: 1, antiquity ; 2, middle 
ages; 8, renaissance; 4, modern times. 

Commercial and Marine Laws Compared ; Principles of the Laws of Nations. — 
Three hours a week are devoted to this course; it comprises a comp.ete study of 
the commercial code, including the modifications it has received up to the present 
pe maritime law, and the law of nations in its relation to commerce. 

Custom Ri ions.—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

6. Ship-building and Fitting.—One hour’s lesson a week ; this class is public 
and gratuitous. 

- Commercial and Industrial Geography.—Three hours’ lesson a week. The 
same subjects are ee per as in the first year’s course. 

8. Political Economy and Statistics —Three hours’ lesson a week ; same subjects 
as those comprised in the first year. 

9. German, (higher section.)—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

10. English, (higher section.)—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

11. Italian, (higher section.)—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

12. Spanish, (higher section.)—Two hours’ lesson a week. 

The p s follow only one of the last two courses, at their choice. 

Since t ; commencement of the school year, 1865-’66, instead of four hours’ 
lesson a om, the professors of modern languages give six hours. 

The method of teaching is, for the actual classes, analogous to those of the 
universities. The professor lays down some axioms, and enlarges on them during 
his lesson, leaving the pupil to make notes of the lecture. 

Toward the end of the term, repetitions and catechising are organized, with a 
view to poepesing the pupils for examieation. 

In the language classes the teaching is more personal. This is also the case in 
the commercial office, which, properly speaking, is only a simulated counting- 
house for commercial transactions. 

The professor of the history of the products of commerce supplements his 
—_ by several experimental lectures beyond the hours fixed for the course of 
studies. 

Repetitions of commercial ae, given by one of the masters, complete the 
teaching of the commercial office. 

All the courses of the institution begin between the 10th and 15th October ; they 
are given in French. The affairs of the commercial office are carried on in the 
principal modern languages, 

Practical lectures on the principal articles of commerce, merchandise, the opera- 
tion of the Exchange, may be given to the pupils of the second year, either by 
brokers, merchants, or other practical persons. The pupils visit, in company with 
the director, the principal commercial and industrial establishments of the city 
and its environs. 

The different lectures are given, morning and evening, before and after the office 
hours of the institution and the private offices of the merchants of Antwerp, in 
order to make attendance on them easy to every one. 

The materials for teaching comprise the necessary apparatus for chemical ex- 
periments, having for their object the testing of the genuineness of goods. 

A museum of specimens of natural and manufactured products, and a special 
library, are annexed to the institution, The government furnishes the exotic pro- 
ductions through the medium of the Belgian consuls; the indigenous productions 
are obtained either from the government, or from the manufacturers or merchants 
of the country. These collections will ere long become a permanent exhibition 
of all which is industrially and commercially interesting to the country. 

Pupils. 

Each pupil must enter himself annually on the bocks of the institation ; the 
entrance fee is 25 francs. - 

This payment is divided among the professors and masters, in proportion to the 
lessons given. 
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The pupil on the list is allowed to be entered for the course ; this entry is general 
or 8 : 

The general entry to all the classes for the first year cannot be obtained by the 
pupils until they have passed a preparatory examination, qualifying them with 
the title of scholars of the first year. The fee for this entry is 200 francs. 

The general entrance to all the classes of the second year cannot be granted to 
pupils until they have passed an examination on all the subjects connected with 
the first year’s teaching, entitling them to be called pupils.of the second year. 
The fee is 250 francs. 

Only half this sum is paid for each renewing of the general entrance. 

Persons who do not desire to pass examinations may attend one or several of 
the classes on the payment of forty francs; or in case of the renewal of attendance, 
twenty francs, 

The special entrance to the commercial office is 100 francs a year. This entrance 
is only granted to pupils previously entered with special title to at least three 
classes of the first or second year of study, not comprising the language classes. 

Special entrance is granted at any period of the year. No reduction of fee is 
mal cher the commencement of the courses. 

No certificate is required for such entrance, except in the commercial office, 
when the candidate is submitted to an examination before the head clerk, on the 
elements of book-keeping, French, the rudiments of German and English, and 
commercial arithmetic. 

The pupils entered with a special title cannot obtain a diploma on leaving the 


institution. 
Examinations. 


The examinations are gratuitous, The examination of the pupils of the first 
year (examinations for admission) takes place once eve: an during the first 
week in October, before a commission appointed by the Minister of the Interior, 
and presided over by the director. e 

The subjects for examination are those taught in the professional sections of 
colleges, and in the preparatory school annexed to the institution; they are— 

1. A composition in French, and a translation from French or Flemish into 
English or German. 

2. General geograph 


'y- 
3. The elements of universal history, (ancient a. history of the middle 


modern history.) The Minister of the Interior fixes every year, in the 
month of January, what portion of universal history shall form the subject of ex- 
amination for the October following. 

4. Arithmetic and its application to commerce, the elements of algebra, and 
geometry. 

5. The elements of book-keeping. 

6. The rudiments of physics and chemistry. 

This programme may be modified for foreigners, especially as regards languages. 

The pupils who have passed their first examination in some college or academy 
in the kingdom are exempt from this examination, as are those who have received 
the certificate of primus in the German gymnasiums, or who can give proof that 
they have completed their preparatory studies, always supposing that they pos- 
sess a tolerable knowledge of French and two other languages. 

The examination of the pupils of the second year takes place before the body of 
professors, united in a special commission, and presided over by the director, be- 
tween the 5th and 10th of August annually. The subjects for examination are 
named in the programme. © 

After the seeond year, juries, nominated by the Minister of the Interior, award 
to the pupils having the requisite knowledge diplomas of proficiency; and the 
recipient of this diploma, if a diploma of ‘‘ great distinction,’’ is eligible for the 
travelling money granted. 

The government commissioner, in reporting on the operation of this school in 
1866, states : 


The pupils entered, numbered 79 for the school year 1861-2, 60 for that of 
1862-3, 77 for that of 1863-4, and 70 for that of 1864-5. . 
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During this period of four years, 32 pupils have gone up for their final exami- 
nation and to obtain diplomas of proficiency, 23 passed with success, 9 were 
turned back; among the pupils who succeeded 13 have passed satisfactorily, 6 
with distinction, 2 with great distinction, and 2 with the highest distinction. 

The number of pupils entered for the courses of the school year, 1865-6, reached 
65, distributed as follows: 

First Year.—Commercial office and correspondence, 57 pupils; history and 

roducts of commerce, 37; political economy, 45; commercial geography, 39 ; 

w, (rudiments, ) 35; German, 46; English, 53; Spanish, 36; Italian, 17 

Second Year.—Commercial office and correspondence, 57 pupils; history of 
commercial products, 14; history of commerce, 17; commercial and maritime 
~. — laws, 12; foreign languages, (see Ist year;) ship-building and 

tting, 17. 

Of the 65 pupils entered, 38 have been entered for the general course, after ex- 
amination, or after furnishing proofs that they have completed their preparatory 
studies. The others have followed the special courses as free pupils. 

The examinations have yielded the following results: out of 14 pupils who en- 
tered themselves for the examination for promotion, 3 withdrew, and 11 were ad- 
mitted as pupils for thesecond year. Twenty-five pupils have presented themselves 
for admission ; 12 were admitted with certificates, 11 after examination, one was 
turned back, and one withdrew. 

In the month of August, 1866, 7 pupils underwent their final examination ; one 
was turned back, and 6 obtained the diploma of proficiency, viz : one with distinc- 
tion and honorable mention, and 5 satisfactorily. 

In 1864, travelling money was granted to three pupils, in order that they might 
complete their commercial studies in India, Mexico, and in the East. Two others 
obtained grants to enable them to visit Mexico and North America. In 1865, 
three old pupils received travelling money and the title of Consul-pupil, to enable 
them to complete their education abroad. 


SCHOOLS OF NAVIGATION, 


There are in Belgium two schools of navigation—at Antwerp and at Ostend. 
Their reorganization dates from the regulation of October 17, 1833, and February 
19, 1849, with slight modifications in 1857. Scholars are admitted during the 
first weeks of October and March every year. Instruction is made free by sti- 
pends, and is given all the year round for at least six hours every day. 

The course embraces the following subjects: g try, ster try, trigonom- 
etry, nautical astronomy, navigation, meteorology, commercial sciences applied to 
navigation, and English. As often as possible during the year practical lessons 
are given on board a merchant vessel. 

Annual examinations are held for the scholars of both schools by an examining 
jury, composed of professors of the two schools, which gives certificates to successful 
students. These examinations are open to persons who have not attended the 
school, but have in some other way acquired a knowledge of navigation. The 
certificates of competence entitle the holder to the privilege of ‘‘ captain,’’ “lieu- 
tenant,” and “ mate,’’ and without which these functions cannot be performed. 

Each school has eight whole and sixteen half stipends ; the former of 400 francs 
and the latter of 200 francs. 

The inspector, who superintends both schools, is appointed by the government; 
and each school has a local board of administration. 

The total sum annually appropriated is 19,000 francs. 

The navigation school at Antwerp has four professors, and numbers 53 pupils; 
that at Ostend has three professors and 68 pupils. 

There is a professor of navigation at Nieuport who gives instruction to a class 
of professional seamen, who can present themselves for examination to the jury 
named above. 











AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS AND INSTRUCTION 


IN BELGIUM. 


In Belgium the great leading industry of agriculture has from an 
early period received the attention of enterprising and public-spirited 
citizens, as well as the protecting aid of government. So early as 
1645, the husbandry of Flanders was so far advanced that the account 
of it by Sir Richard Weston, published by Hartlib in London in that 
year, was thought to have added millions to the productive industry of 
England, by modifying its system of tillage; and for this timely publi- 
cation, Hartlib received from Cromwell a yearly pension of £100. 

The public aid to this great interest is now organized as follows : 

I.—SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Superior Council of Agriculture is composed of two delegates, 
selected annually by each provincial commission by ballot, and of mem- 
bers appointed by the king. The number of the latter is not to exceed 
half the number of delegates from provincial commissions. The offi- 
cers consist of a president and two vice presidents, nominated by the 
king for each session, and a sécretary, who keeps the records. 

This council gives advice on subjects submitted by the government, 
and discusses, from the stand-point of general interest, the wishes 
expressed by the provincial Commissions of Agriculture, or proposi- 
tions relating to agriculture made by members of the council in the 
name of provincial commissions or in their own name. The subjects 
submitted to the investigation of the council have been, in advance, 
brought to the knowledge of the provincial commissions and of the 
members of the council. The deliberations of the council, and the 
documents relating thereto, are printed at the expense of the govern- 
ment. 

The members serve without pay, but their mileage and other ex- 
penses, under the action of the council, are paid from the budget of 
the Interior Department. 


Il.—PROVINCIAL COMMISSIONS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Each province has a Commission of Agriculture, composed of farm- 
ers or agriculturists, equal in number to that of agricultural districts 
6 : 
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in the province. A veterinary surgeon of the government is also a 
member of the commission. 

No one can be a member of the provincial commission unless he is 
also a member of a local agricultural committee or society. 

The members of the provincial commissions of agriculture are ap- 
pointed by the king from a double list of candidates presented by the 
agricultural committees or societies, as nominated in a general meet- 
ing. 

The veterinary surgeon is appointed from the candidates proposed by 
the provincial commission. 

No agricultural committee or society of less than 25 members is 
entitled to representation in the provincial commission. One-third of 
the provincial commissions is renewed each year; the members can be 
re-elected. The delegate of the province commission must habitually 
reside in the district he represents. 

The king appoints the president from the members of the commission ; 
also the secretary. The latter has no voice in the deliberations. The 
governor of the province, if he thinks necessary, can preside at the 
general meetings of the commission. 


Tll.—AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


In every agricultural district, which has not a society of agriculture, 
an association is to be formed ; if a district has not a sufficient number of 
communes for this purpose, it must join a neighboring district. 

The objects of the association are : 

1. To promote improvements in agriculture, approved by experience. 

2. To give to the administration such information as appears useful 
and in the interest of agriculture. 

8. To co-operate with the provincial commission of agriculture. 

4. To superintend the execution of regulations in regard to provincial 
or national expositions of agricultural products. 

The association is composed of — 

a. The members of the commission of agriculture and the veterinary 
surgeons of the government residing within the territorial limits of the 
commune. 

b. An unlimited number of members from the different parts of the 
agricultural district. 

Each proprietor or farmer living in the agricultural district is ad- 
mitted, if he desires, unless incapacitated by civil law. 

The association establishes a common fund, into which an equal sum 
is paid by each member, fixed by resolution of a general meeting. 
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This fund, together with the subsidies of the state and the province, 
is destined to defray— 

1. Expenses of administration. 

2. Expenses of fairs and expositions. 

8. All expenses for the purpose of facilitating agricultural improve 
ments within the district. 

‘Members not paying their contributions within the first quarter of the 
year are excluded from the association. 

The association is administered by a president, vice president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and a counsellor. All officers are elected by ballot for 
three years, and are re-eligible, one-third going out each year. 

In 1864 the different agricultural associations of the state included 
14,315 members. 

Every year a distribution of prizes takes place within the association. 
The prizes consist of medals with the likeness of the king, numbered, 
or in implements of use in the district. 

In the general meeting of the second half of every year, the associa- 
tion defines the principles of competition for the next exhibition, the 
mode in which the prizes will be awarded for agricultural and horticul- 
tural products, for the best cattle, or farming instruments, &c. This 
programme must be approved and is generally approved by the authori- 
ties of the association, that all inhabitants may have an opportunity to 
concur. 

The competition is principally for the purpose of encouraging— 

1. Persons whose agricultural or horticultural establishments are 
kept with the greatest care, and managed on the best principles. 

2. Those who have introduced essential improvements in one of the 
branches of agricultural industry. 

8. Those who raise the handsomest and best cattle. 

4 Those who have manufactured or introduced, or those who use 
the best instruments for farmizg or rural economy. 

5. The artisans, masters or fellows, who by their profession benefit 
agricultural industry, whose intelligence, services, and deportment are 
regularly verified. 

Special juries, nominated by the officers of the association, pronounce 
on the merit of the competitors; these juries must be selected from 
competent persons outside of the district, and cannot participate in the 
prizes. 

IV.—EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 

By the organie law of July 18, 1860, the state established the fol- 

lowing institutions for instruction in agriculture and kindred subjects: 
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1, An agricultural school. 

2. Two practical schools of horticulture. 
8. A veterinary school. 

4. School of forestry. 


I.—STATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT GEMBLOUX. 


The agricultural school was founded at the expense of the state in 
Gembloux. a 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instraction embraces— 

1.—T heoretical Instruction, 

a. Rural engineering, comprising elementary algebra, plane geometry, stereom- 
etry, surveying, levelling, linear design, the elements of mechanics, the construc- 
tion of farming instruments, agricultural machines, country roads and buildings, 
drai and watering. . 

b. Physical and chemical sciences : natural philosophy, meteorology, inorganic 
and organic chemisiry, as applied to agriculture, chemical analysis, and agricul- 
tural technology. 

c. Natural history: mineralogy, geology, botany and zoology, as applied to 
agriculture. 

d. Zootechny, comprising the elementS of anatomy and animal physiology, 
exterior hygiene, production, raising, improvement, and training of domestic 
animals. 

e. Cultivation, including general and special agriculture, forest culture, tree 
and horticulture. 

J. Rural and forest economy, comprehending the principles of social economy, the 
system of cultivation, distribution of crops, agricultural stock, theory of vegeta- 
bles, animals, agricultural arts, woods and forests, as belonging to rural explora- 
tion, land and forest administration. 

g. Rural laws; the elementary principles of civil law; the decrees, regula- 
tions, and special laws of interest to the proprietor and farmer. 

kh. Agricultural accounts. 


2.—Practical Course. 


The practical course embrace the application of the preceding. 

a, Rural engineering : exercises in linear design, surveying, mensuration. gauging 
of waters, plans, devices, and execution of works of drainage and watering, 
plans and devices of rural construction. 

6. Physical and chemical sciences : chemical manipulations, examination and 
analysis of soil, pasture, and the several products of agricultural industry ; visits 
to brick-works, lime-kilns, factories of drainage-tubs, starch-factories, breweries, 
distilleries, sugar-factories, &c, 

¢e. Natural history : herborization, excursions for geology and mineralogy. 

d. Zootechny ; demonstrations for the course in anatomy and physiology ; 
harnessing, grooming, management of animals for the slaughter-house, of milk- 
cows, of working oxen, of wool-growing beasts; examination of animals for sale, 
visiting studs, stables, flocks, market, expositions; sanitary visits, and attendance 
at veterinary operations, &c. 

e. Cultivation: use of implements, instruments, vehicles, machines; prepara- 
tory labor of the soil, tilth, harrowing, manuring, seed, and artificial multipli- 
cation ; weeding, second dressing, hilling, watering, cutting of trees; hay- 
making, harvesting various crops; mowing, thrashing, &c.; visiting special 
places of cultivation, gardens, forests, nurseries, and agricultural work. 

f. Rural economy: organization of agricultural work, and reports on explora- 
yo er superintendence of the pupils; estimates, plans of farming, visiting 

ms, &c. 
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h. Agricultural accounts : keeping of books in reference to special cultivation ; 
opening, keeping and closing of accounts, balances, inventory, budget, balance- 
sheet, &c. 

For practical instruction, they have a farm, cultivated by the state, an agricul- 
tural and industrial establishment, under direction of the Society of Gembloux, 
special tracts of land for experimental cultivation, and gardens. 

The course of instruction embraces four years. A boarding-house is connected 
with the institution. 

3.— Teachers. 


The personnel of the institute consists of one director and one sub-director, five 
rofessors, among whom one is charged with keeping the accounts of the estab- 
ishments, three monitors, one steward, one gardener, two overseers, and the persons 
necessary for the interior service. 

The director, appointed by the state, receives a salary of 4,000—5 000 francs. 

The sub-director, appointed by the state, receivesa salary of 3,500-—4,500 francs. 

The professors, ” . a ‘¢ 3,000-4,000 “ 

The steward, “cc ac “ cc “ 2,000—2,500 ac 

The monitors, « e - 1,500-2,000 * 


4.—Supervision. 


A committee of five members, appointed by the state, is entrusted with the 
chief supervision of the agricultural institute. This committee is renewed every 
two gent but the old members may be reappointed. It is their office to advise 
on the expenditures and accounts; to control the studies, administration and 
discipline. They can visit the different classes and localities; examine the books 
of the director and the book-keeper ; inspect the material, the collections, and 
the boarding-house. Each year they report to the Minister of Interior the result 
of their visitations. . 

At the close of every scholastic year the committee of supervision, the director, 
and the teachers meet in council, to deliberate on such improvements in the system 
of instruction, administration, and interiur management as the experience of the 
year may suggest. 

5.—Pupils. id 


Pupils cannot be admitted before they are 16 years of age; outside pupils at 
18 years. They must pass a satisfactory examination, from which are exempt 
those who have obtained an academical degree. At the end of every year public 
examinations in theory and practice of agriculture take place; and certificates 
are given to the pupils who have finished the three-years’ course. The annual 
contribution for boarding pupils is 700 francs; for outside pupils, 300 francs, 
paid quarterly in advance. 


II.—-STATE PRACTICAL HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL AT VILVORDE. 


A practical school of horticulture has been established at Vilvorde, 
under the auspices of the state. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Botanic : Anatomical elements of plants and organs of nutrition. 

Floriculture: cultivation of herbaceous plants. 

Cultivation of kitchen vegetables, pot herbs. 

Horticulture : Succinct study of the parts which constitute the ligneous organi- 
zation, and the necessary knowledge of the functions of these parts; general 
principles of multiplication of trees and shrubberies ; special cultivation of pear 
and apple trees. 

Arithmetic : fractions and problems. 

French and Flemish languages: Elementary grammar to syntax ; grammatical 
and logical analysis; composing notes on practical work. 

Practical labor: Digging, clipping. 
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IIL—STATE VETERINARY SCHOOL AT CUREGHEM. 


The veterinary school at Cureghem is under one director and eight 
professors, with four monitors, an accountant, steward, clerk, and two 
servants. A physician, also, is attached to the school. 


CONDITION OF ADMISSION. 


Previous to admission, pupils are required to pass an examination in 
the following matters : 


1. French language: Exercises on grammar, especially syntax ; grammatical 
and logical analysis; composition of a given subject, narrative or letter. 

2, Arith rithmetic : The four rules applied to number; vulger, decimal, and com- 
anil fractions ; divisibility of numbers; periodical decimal fractions ; square 
and cuberoot; proportions; rule of three, ‘simple and compound ; rule of interest, 
discount, and partnership ; : alligation and mixture; progressions; metrical system. 

3. Algebra: Object—explanation of signs ; reduction of similar terms; addition 
and subtraction; rule or signs of subtraction ; rule of mutiplication ; ; remarks 
on these rules; division of monomia!s and of polynomials ; solution of equations 
with one and two quantities ; problems. 

4. @ .—(4.) Plane: Demonstration of theorems and solution of problems 
contained in the first three books of Legendre; inscription cf reguiar polygons in 
a circle; expression of the measure of circumference ; arva of circle. 

(6.) Geometry of space: Definition of terms; measure of prism; truncated 
prism ; pyramid ; truncated pyramid; area of cone, of truncated cone; solidity 
of gone and truncated cone; area of cylinder; solidity of cylinder; area of 
sphere; area of zone; solidity of sphere ; solidity of spheric sector; solidity of 
spheric segment with two bases ; ; solidity of regular polyhedron. 

Geography : General, of Be'gium ; political divisions ; provinces ; arrondisse- 
sine: cantons ; communes ; cities ; population ; celc brated men; special indus- 
try ; ; commerce; fortified places ; sea ports; physical constitution ; basins ; 
plains ; plateaux ; course of water ; rivers ; animal, vegetable and mineral 
products; special products of each ‘province ; travelling by land and water; 
geographical nomenclature ; general knowledge of surrounding states; Europe; 
| parts of the world. 

History: Detailed history of Belgium; universal history; facts connected 
with national history ; the period of the Francs ; feudal ; House of Burgundy, of 
Austria ; Spanish and German branch ; war of ‘Spanish’ succession ; war of Aus- 
trian succession; Marie Theresa; Brabantine revolution ; French empire ; 
kingdom of Netherlands ; ; Belgium independent. 

These examinations take place once per year, and the programme is published. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction embraces a term of four years, and is divided in four 
classes, as follows : 

A. First year: Natural philosophy; chemistry ; botany ; descriptive anatomy 
of the horse ; dissections ; principles of horse-shoeing ; herborization. 

year : Natural philosophy ; ‘chemistry ; descriptive and comparative 
anatomy of domestic animals ; general anatomy ; physiology ; dissections ; prin- 
ciples of horse-shoeing ; chemical manipulations. 

C. Third year: Materia medica and pharmacyclynamic; pharmacology ; 
pathology ond. general therapeutics ; pathology and special therapeutics ; patho- 
logical anatomy; zootechnic farriery applied; anatomy of regions; operative 
surgery ; clinic; ’ practical exercises in zootechnic ; pharmaceatic manipulations. 

urth year : Pathology and special therapeutics; surgical pathology ; 
obstetrics ; farriery applied ; anatomy of regions ; practical operative medicine; 
legal medicine ; sanitary police ; ; practical exercises in zootechnic ; clinic; phar- 
maceutical manipulations. 

Every year, at the end of the course, is held a general examination for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what pupils can be admitted to the superior courses. 
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A boarding-house is connected with the school. 
The degree of veterinary surgeon is bestowed upon those pupils who have 
ssed one year in the highest class, and who pass a final examination in a satis- 
actory manner, with distinction, with great distinction, or with greatest dis- 
tinction. 
IV.—FORESTRY SCHOOL AT BOUILLON. 


This school was established by royal decree of April 22, 1864, at 
Bouillon, province of Luxemburg. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


A two-years’ course embraces the following instructions : 
First Year. 


French Language: Recapitulation of syntax—principles of style, especially 
epistolary ; Composition: Narratives, descriptions, letters and reports. 

Mathematics : Review of arithmetic, rule of interest and discount ; plane geome- 
try, measure of surfaces; elementary algebra ; rectilinear trigonometry, levelling by 
square and graphometer. 

Natural History : Botanic—el tary organs, cells, fibres, tubes, contents, de- 
velopment, grouping; Compound Organs: Anatomical structure of the stem of 
the dicotyledons—medulla, sheath, wood, bark, root, leaf, bud, ramification, 
flower, cover, stamen, pistil. 

R uction : Fruit, grain, germ. 

Physiology : Structure of plants; sources of alimentation; organic principles ; 
inorganic principles. ; 

Immediate Principles : Neuters, superoxygens, superhydrogens, azotes. 

Nutrition of Vegetables: Absorption, elaboration, growing of wood, germina- 
tion. 

Nomenclature: Linne’s system—natural method. Principal families of trees. 

Mineralogy : Mineral species; rocks—exterior, crystallographic, and chemical 
qualities. Principal minerals—quartz, lime, gypsum, clay, felspar. 

Forest economy: Definition, subdivision, sylvaculture. Preliminaries—funda- 
mental principles. Elements—their action on vegetation. Soil—its composition and 
qualities. Cutting, dressing, measuring, sale, qualities and defects of wood. Car- 
bonization. Wood for industrial purposes ; how to estimate its contents and value. 
Design. 

- Second Year. 

French Language: Composition, elocution, style, rhetoric, poetry. 

Mathemati “fA é ro pee dimensions ; levelling by compass; topographical 
levelling; elementary principles of construction of roads. 

Natural History: Geology—exterior and interior agent. Zoology: anatomy, 
physiology, classification, mammalia, birds, useful and injurious insects, fresh 
water fishes. 

Forestry Economy: Management of forest; inventory; special statistics; sys- 
tem of exploration. 

Legislation and Jurisprudence: Elementary principles of political and adminis- 
— laws; forest code; laws in regard to fishing and hunting; commentaries; 

ecisions. 

Graphic Work: Draft by compass; longitudinal and sectional profiles of roads, 
ditches, culverts, vessels, machines, plans, &c. 














ACADEMIES OF THE FINE ARTS AND SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
(Compiled from Official Documents.) 





1,—HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


To understand thoroughly any institution, it is not sufficient to know 
its present condition, but inquiries must be made into the causes which 
gave it birth, the circumstances which aided or obstructed its develop- 
ment, and the modifications to which it was subjected on account of 
changes in the customs of the time and in the wants which the institu- 
tion was intended to supply. 

In tracing the development of instruction in art in Belgium, we 
recognize four periods since the first art association or guild was 
founded at Antwerp, in the 14th century, down to the present time. 

Periop I.—Although public institutions for promoting the science 
and art of design, as we now find them organized and administered, 
are of comparatively recent origin, associations or guilds of artists, who 
opened their schools under the patronage of St. Luke, existed as early 
as the 14th century at Venice, Florence, and Paris. At first, mem- 
bership was confined to persons of the same pursuit, and their exclu- 
sive object was to recruit their own ranks. In the 17th century they 
began to admit more liberally from other professions, and adopted the 
denomination of Academy, under which name they were established at 
Rome, Paris, Antwerp, Nuremberg, Berlin, and Dresden. Between 
the years 1711 and 1781 the movement to bring instruction in graphic 
and plastic art within reach of the people had extended to Padua, Bo- 
logne, Augsburg, Florence, Stuttgart, London, Mantua, Amsterdam, 
Munich, Cassel, Turin, Weimar, Bordeaux, and Frankfort. 

The establishment of a school and association at Antwerp was due to 
the efforts of the eminent painter, David Teniers, the younger, who 
began to agitate the matter in 1648, shortly after the foundation of that 
at Paris; and the letters patent of Philip IV, which gave it the title 
of Royal Academy, as well as certain privileges, are dated from the 
month of July, 1663. These privileges consisted in eight franchises, 
which, carrying with them exemption from taxes, contributions, and 
other charges, were sold, and became a kind of subsidy from the State. 

The first attempt in Brussels was made in 1711 by the association of 
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artists, but the academy had a sickly existence until 1763, when it was 
adopted by the municipality. Bruges organized its school in 1720; 
Ghent, in 1750; Tournai, in 1757; Courtrai, in 1760; Malines, in 
1771; Ath, in 1772; Oudenarde, in 1773; Liege, about 1775, and 
Ypres, in 1779. GeneraNy, these institutions were founded‘ not by 
artists, but by associations of citizens. In Brussels, the corporation of 
tapestry-workers, painters, and sculptors, judging that a knowledge of 
art was indispensable to artisans of their respective professions, estab- 
lished a public school of design, and petitioned the magistrates to al- 
low them the occupancy of a room in the City Hall. In Bruges, 
also, a Free Academy of Painting and Architecture was erected at the 
expense of the corporation of painters; and this institution has pre- 
served its independent organization to this day. The only aid they 
asked from the magistrates was a suitable hall. In Ghent, an artist- 
painter procured the establishment of a school of design by starting a 
subscription among the citizens, and soliciting from the public authori- 
ties the use of a public hall. The academy at Malines was established 
in the same way, but the academies in Tournai and Liege originated 
with the authorities; in the former instance with a view to perfect the 
manufacture of china. 

The movement thus widely manifested in these enterprising cities 
had its inspiration in the universal demand of European society to escape 
from the yoke of corporations and guilds, which weighed heavily on the 
most important industries, and by the establishment of schools to train 
a larger number of real artists. 

The preamble of the ordinance of Marie Theresa, dated March 20, 
1773, which responded to the aspirations of the most enlightened men 
in the province of Brabant, reads as follows: ‘‘ We have seen with re- 
gret that the liberal arts, which give so much honor to the country in 
which they flourish, have been confounded with the mechanical arts, and 
that in some cities of this province artists are obliged to become members 
of guilds composed mainly of workmen and artisans.” The decree de- 
clares that painting, sculpture, engraving, and architecture are not 
derogatory to nobility, and that every man may freely practise these arts 
and dispose of their products in the market. This decree was originally 
applicable only to the Duchy of Brabant, to which belonged Antwerp, 
as well as Malines and Limburg; but in 1773 it was extended to all the 
provinces of the Austrian dominion in the Netherlands. 

From this date academies and schools of instruction in art were mul- 
tiplied ; the loeal authorities interested themselves more and more in 
them, and the communes in various ways aided them, royalty doing 
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but little beyond a moral patronage and sanction, which, however, was 
of some advantage. The character of this latter aid is easily under- 
stood by reading the letters patent relating to the Academy of Ghent of 
September 14, 1771: 


‘*Her Majesty, desiring to encourage the re-establishment of an 
Academy of Design, Painting, and Architecture in the City of Ghent, 
as well as to promote a taste for the fine arts generally, has, with the 
advice of her Privy Council and the council of his Exighness the Duke 
Charles Alexander, Duke of Lorraine and Bar, her Lieutenant Governor 
and Captain General of the Netherlands, declared, and does declare : 

**1. That she has pleased to take said academy under her royal 
protection and to give it her good will. 

‘2. That this academy can consequently be styled ‘Royal Academy 
of Design, Painting and Architecture.’ 

‘3. That this academy shall be regulated by the laws and statutes 
already decreed by the magistracy of Ghent, and that in this respect, as 
in all others, it remain subject to the superintendence of the said magis- 


‘* 4, That the president and directors of said academy are permitted 
to have engraved and make use of a special seal, after a design given 
in their petition, with this inscription: ‘ Sigillum acad. art., pict., et 
architect., Ghent,’ and below, ‘ Renovato, anno 1770.’ 

«*5. That they may cause to be struck at the mint of her Majesty in 
the city of Brussels, at the expense of the academy, the medals which 
this academy may ag 35 for the distribution of prizes. 


‘*6. And, finally, her Majesty is pleased to grant to students who dis- 
tinguished themselves in this academy the same number and kind of 
rizes she has thought fit to accord to similar academies in the cities of 
Sean. Antwerp, and Bruges, namely: for the first prize, a gold 
medal, with ring; for the second prize, a similar medal, not gold; and 
for the third prize, a medal not gold, and without ring. A copy of the 
present to be sent to the magistracy of Ghent for their information and 
direction.” 

In their origin, it will be seen, the academies were neither communal 
nor state institutions, and were as independent of both as they conld 
be at that time, receiving from the magistracy or the commune only 
the use of a hall and small subsidies towards annual expenses. 

From the time of Marie Theresa, the academies relinquished or were 
gradually deprived of their exclusive privileges, which they exchanged 
for certain advantages that the communes secured to them; but the 
change was not effected without a struggle and protestations, as in the 
case of the Academy of Brussels. The pupils, in 1762, applied to the 
Governor General to obtain redress, as they considered, from the action 
of the magistracy in infringing the right of free association, to which 
the school owed its foundation, and which till then had never been 
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contested. The petitioners represent that at the request of a number 
of artists, the magistracy of the city had ‘granted a room in the City 
Hall for the purpose of establishing an academy, the expenses of which 
were to be borne by the pupils; that the latter not being able to con- 
tribute the whole of the expense, the magistracy, in the year 1759, 
made them a grant of ten pistoles per year, continued to this day, 
leaving the care of all other matters, including the conduct of the 
pupils, to the directors elected by the members, who always made 
choice of an eminent artist; that since the year 1759 the magistracy 
had attempted to appoint the directors of the academy, without regard 
to their reputation as painters, sculptors, and architects, and had nomi- 
nated members of their own body, who know nothing of the art of 
design, and are not capable of instructing young students. In view of 
this action of the magistracy, the petitioners unanimously requested to 
be allowed to retain and continue their ancient director, who was well 
known as one of the best artists and designers of this city ; but instead 
of acceding to their request, one of the city treasurers had come to the 
academy, accompanied by a director of their choice, and had ordered the 
petitioners to acknowledge him as director or to withdraw ; whereupon 
all, with few exceptions, retired, and since then the academy had been 
inactive. Deprived of the advantages of this academy under these 


cireumstances, the petitioners beg for the special protection with which 
your Highness has always honored the arts.” 

The magistracy of Brussels, to whom the petition was referred for 
their advice, recite the facts, as follows: 


‘* By resolution of September 30, 1711, the magistracy granted the 
request of the painters, sculptors and others, for a room in the City 
Hall, to be used for instruction in design; and by another resolution, in 
1712, light and fuel were granted. The students contributed towards 
the expense for models and other necessary things. In 1729, they 
asked for a grant of 100 florins, which was accorded, and in 1737 they 
received a present of 50 florins to celebrate their 25th anniversary. In 
1737, the academy adopted, by permission, a system of regula- 
tions, by which the burgomasters and senior treasurer were made 
honorary patrons, and the appointment of five directors, citizens of 
Brussels by birth, provided for, one to be elected by the students on 
successive vacancies, one by the two patrons, and four by a plurality of 
votes. Five professors were to be elected at first by the seven regents. 
In the year 1742, the directors demanded an ordinance of discipline fer 
the students. In 1751, the city granted annually a benefice of 100 
florins as remuneration for the man serving as model and for other 


purposes.” | 
This statement does not justify the action of the magistracy ; but the 
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Privy Council, no doubt, viewing the opposition rather in the light of a 
students’ mutiny than as an invasion of the privileges of the academic 
society, decided against the petitioners. 

This and similar transactions show much indecision in the action of 
the authorities towards institutions of instruction dt this period. The 
same practice did not prevail in all places. The associations which 
established these schools were almost always obliged to ask for aid and 
protection from the communal authorities. The assembling of a great 
number of young men at one place in the city, generally in the evening, 
called for special police regulations. 

The permanent intervention of the state dates to the year 1771. 

Prior to this date, recourse was seldom had to the sovereign power till 
that of the commune had been tried in vain. In May, 1754, the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Ghent, established three or four years before, 
represented to the Governor General that notwithstanding a contribution 
of ten ‘‘escalins” per year imposed on the pupils, they had not been 
able to meet their expenses; that they were in debt to the amount of 
684 florins, and requested an order on the magistrates to allow them an 
annual subsidy of twenty pounds. The Privy Council refused the re- 
quest of the petitioners; but on the application of the academy at 
Antwerp, a decree, June 13, 1764, of the king, was as follows: ‘‘ The 
efficiency of the Academy of Antwerp must be maintained, and conse- 
quently the magistracy will continue to pay in the ordinary way the 
annual benefice of 350 florins, with this condition, that an account be 
rendered of its expenditure.” 
“ Another reason justified the intervention of the state in the estab- 
lishment of academies, namely: that they were considered as corpora- 
tions, and that the privileges of the associations were subject to previous 
authorizations. For instance, on the 7th of November, 1776, amateur 
artists were authorized to form an academy of design in the city of 
Tamise, under the supervision of the police and magistrates. 

Often the intervention of the government was limited to a simple 
permission to form an association for purposes of art. It must not be 
forgotten that liberty of association has but recently sprung up in 
Belgium. 

It is interesting to see how individual and associated action dimin- 
ished gradually and passed to the communal authorities, which assumed 
superintendence of the academies on the ground of their payment of 
subsidies or other benefits. At the time the Brabantine revolution 
broke out, there were twelve academies in Belgium, viz: at Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ghent, Tournai, Courtrai, Malines, Ath, Oudenarde, =e. 


Liege, and Mons. 
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Throughout this period the aid of the authorities was very trifling, 
the communes doing more for the academies than the government. The 
latter was contented to decree the title of Royal Academy, and the right 
of stamping medals. The members bore the greater part of the expenses, 
managing economically, and each giving according to his means; one 
his personal attentions, another his instructions, and those who could, 
money to the common work. Jn proportion as the government acted, 
this resource of the association diminished. 

Perrop IIl.—The Brabantine Revolution and French Occupation.— 
The disturbance accompaying the Brabantine revolution, the invasion 
of the territory by the French armies, the absorption of the provinces 
into the republic, the continual wars of the empire, were unfavorable to 
the development of schools of art. Those which existed before these 
events were reopened, after a longer or shorter interruption, as soon as 
peace was established. Four academies were founded during the re- 
public: at Diest, in 1796; at Louvain, Turnhout, and Termonde, in 
1800. Two owe their foundation to the empire—the Academy of Alost, 
in 1805, and that of Lierre in 1807. Then the power of the munici- 
palities was much restrained by an absolute central authority, and nothing 
was done contrary to the views of the government, represented by the 
prefect, or without its approval. Six more academies were erected about 
this time, principally by private donations, but dates and other circum- 
stances cannot now be ascertained. 

Pertop III.—Government of the Netherlands.—The principles of cen- 
tralization, inaugurated by the French, were maintained by the royal 
government, which established its authority in 1815. The fundamental 
law gave to the king the organization of public instruction, to which the 
fine arts, as connected with the literary and scientific culture of the 
country, were assigned. The royal decree of April 13, 1817, declares: 
‘*As far as possible, schools of att shall be established in all the cities of 
the kingdom, where the population is numerous enough to authorize 
them. The schools should afford to the young, and to artisans, the 
benefits of instruction in design. They shall, if possible, be free, the 
cities to furnish the buildings, and the teachers to-be appointed by the 
magistrates, who shall provide for their supervision and support.” 

The government took charge of the institutions, and divided their ad- 
ministration between the central and communal authorities, and in this 
transaction, at least, it did not take the lion’s share. The right of 
ncmination allowed to the commune was limited by the obligation to 
select masters of design fiom candidates who possessed certificates of 
a .lty—a condition exclusively in the interest of the schools. The cer- 
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tificates of capacity were issued by a commission of independent and en- 
lightened men from the fourth class of the Royal Institute and the two 
Royal Academies of Fine Arts (of Amsterdam and Antwerp) created 
by the same decree. 

In the decree of 1817 a classification of the different institutions was 
first officially announced ; those of an inferior grade were called Schools 
of Design, while the title of Academy was confined to establishments 
in larger cities where a higher range of instruction was required and 
could be maintained. The programme for the ‘‘ Academies of Design,” 
besides elementary drawing, included drawing from embossments and 
living models, architectural drawing, and geometrical and perspective 
design. Two institutions were called “‘ Royal Academies of Fine Arts,” 
one of which was in Amsterdam for the northern provinces, and one at 
Antwerp for the southern provinces. To these two institutions a course 
in painting, sculpture, and engraving was assigned. Though the de- 
cree determines their creation, and regulates to a certain extent their or- 
ganization, yet it leaves to the local authorities the duties of furnishing 
most of the means for their support, when a system of state subsidies 
was at the same time inaugurated. To the ‘‘ Schools of Design” the 
silver medals and official testimonials were furnished ; to those of Brus- 
sels and Bruges an annual contribution of 2,000 florins was made. The 
two ‘‘ Royal Academies of Fine Arts” at Antwerp and Amsterdam 
were more liberally treated, each receiving an annual donation of 4,000 
florins, besides a stipend to support the best graduate of each at Rome. 

In 1819, (April 23,) M. Falck, Minister of Public Instruction and In- 
dustry, issued a circular in reference to application of other institutions 
for subsidies: ‘‘ The financial situation of the kingdom has not per- 
mitted his Majesty to grant the subsidies requested, and the minister, on 
the part of the king, directs the schools and academies who have 
solicited the aid of the government to apply to the local authorities.” 
This shows that the schools in question had not at that time the charac- 
ter of communal establishments. Some of the academies established in 
the preceding centuries had preserved their independent constitution, and 
continued to be maintained by voluatary subscriptions and to be gov- 
erned by their own officers; such are the Academy of Bruges and the 
Institute of Fine Arts in Malines. 

The decree of April 13, 1817, assigns also prizes of 1,200 florins 
for the laureate pupils of the two Royal Academies to go to Italy, and 
which the successful competitor enjoys during four years. Article 15, 
of the same decree, establishes prizes for the best works of art in the 
annual exposition, which shall take place in one of the largest cities of 
the kingdom. , 
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Besides the reorganization of existing schools, twelve new academies 
were erected by the government of the Netherlands: of Tirlemont, 
1824; Maestricht, 1824; Menin, 1828; Renaix, 1838, and the schools 
at Sottegem, 1817; Nivelles, 1818; Saint Nicolas, 1818; Ostend, 
1820; Grammont, 1821; Wetteren, 1823; Cruyshanten, 1826; Ise- 
ghem, 1828. The School of Design at Lierre, which existed long be- 
fore, was reorganized in 1817. Two of these institutes (Cruyshanten 
and Iseghem) have since suspended ; the Academy of Maestricht is no 
longer Belgian. 

It is not of recent date that efforts have been made to give to 
schools of design a more practical direction, and more in accord with 
the present wants of industry. This problem, which presented itself 
anew after the first Universal Exposition at London in 1851, had occu- 
pied the educators and statesmen of France and Belgium as far back 
as 1830. The society of which Baron Charles Dupin was president 
introduced lineal drawing into the Lancastrian schools, and the system 
of mutual teaching after the methods of Pestalozzi and Francoeur. 
This movement had not escaped the notice of the government of the 
Netherlands, and led to modifications in the organization and pro- 
gramme of 1817 by the royal decree of October 10, 1829: ‘‘ On the 
report of our Minister of the Interior of September 29 last, No. 108, 
by which we have been informed that the greater number of ‘ Schools 
of Design,’ mentioned in articles 1 to 4 of our decree of April 13, 
1817, have too exclusive a tendency to the fine arts, by which the 
useful-arts are more or less neglected, and these schools have become 
of little or no benefit to the working classes,” etc. The decree goes on 
to prescribe the study of geometrical linear design, and lays down a 
programme more scientific than artistic, inasmuch as it gives great 
preference to geometrical drafting with instruments. 

Psgriop IV.—Kingdom of Belgium.—After the revolution of 1830, 
the state was slow to intervene in the management of the academies, 
lest it should conflict with the constitution, which ordained liberty of 
instruction and of association. But the subsidies were continued to 
the Royal Academies at Antwerp, Brussels, and Bruges. The city 
of Brussels, in 1835, obtained an annual subsidy of 4,000 fres. for its 
new Royal Academy of Design, Sculpture, and Architecture; Bruges 
and Liege obtained an annual grant of 5,000 fres. each. The Royal 
Academy at Antwerp, without ceasing to be a communal institution, 
had its subsidy increased to 25,000 fres., and all these institutions ac- 
cepted the inspection of state officials and the general programme of 
instruction. Under the fostering care of the government and the com- 
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munes, the establishments for instruction in design have steadily in- 
creased and improved, and all are now on a solid basis. One of the 
most important steps taken by government was the royal decree of No- 
vember, 1859, by which a Council of Improvement, consisting of 
twelve members, was constituted, to whom was assigned the supervis- 
ion and consideration of all matters of instruction in Schools and Acad- 
emies of Design and the Fine Arts. Of this body, the Minister of the 
Interior is president, and in his absence the Director-General of Fine 
Arts, Literature, and Science. Of all meetings, and of all subjects 
referred to them by the government, and of the condition of the in- 
struction, a report is made to the Minister annually. 


IIl.——PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND CONDITION. 


1. Official Classification and Denomination.—Thirty-one schools 
adopt the title of Academy; four add the word Royal, namely, those of 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, and Ypres; while the academies at Brussels 
and Antwerp are styled ‘‘ Royal Academies of Fine Arts.” That of 
Ghent is named ‘‘ Royal Academy of Design, Sculpture, and Architect- 
ure of the City of Ghent.” Seven institutes—those of Malines, Lou- 
vain, Bouillon, Alost, Saint Nicolas, Mons, and Liege —are called 
Academies of Fine Arts. This name is properly applicable only to 
those of Malines and Louvain, which, besides instruction in plastic art, 
have a section for music. Of the institutions known as ‘‘ Schools,” (of 
which there are now twenty-seven, ) some style themselves ‘‘ Schools of 
Design ;” others, ‘‘ Schools of Design and Architecture” and ‘‘ Schools 
of Design and Modelling,” while still others have taken the names of 
‘*Communal Schools of Design,” of ‘‘Communal Schools of Arts 
and Mechanics,” or of ‘‘ Fine Arts.”’ There is also the ‘‘ Institute of 
Fine Arts” at Malines, and the ‘‘ Normal School of Arts and Design” 
at St. Josseten-Noode. Official reports recognize three grades: 1, 
Schools of Design; 2, Academies of Design; and, 3, Royal Acade- 
mies of Fine Arts. 

2. Supervision.—The immediate administration of the academies and 
schools of design is generally confided to a special committee, which 
often bears the name of administrative council or commission, and is 
usually composed of members of the city councils or friends of art 
selected from the citizens. Sometimes the director or the principal 
teachers of the school are part of it. Often the mayor of the city is 
the president ; but there is no uniform practice or rule. In some local- 
ities the commission is appointed by the Archbishop. Two institutes, 
the old academy at Bruges and the Institute of Fine Arts of Malines 
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founded 1830, elect their own council. The association, which main- 
tains a school, nominates their administrators and director. 

3. Directors.—The directors of the different academies are either 
permanent or are elected for a certain term, or their position is of a 
mixed system. The Academy of Brussels elects one director for a 
three years’ term of office. In Ghent, the direction is permanent, but 
distributed among the three principal teachers. There is a director of 
design, another of sculpture, and a third of architecture. 

4. Fees of Admission.—Instruction is generally gratuitous. Out of 
fifty-nine institations only nine charge tuition fees. In Herenthals, 
eight out of fifty pupils paid each six francs per year. At Nivelles, 
pupils pay one franc per month. At Courtrai, pupils not able to pay 
are taught gratuitously. In Liege, pupils pay thirty francs per year for 
the superior course and twenty francs for the others, in proportion to 
the culture required in the teacher. As the schools are purely local, 
it rarely happens that, with gratuitous instruction, all pupils which can 
be accommodated do not come from the commune. Only when there 
is a vacancy can strangers be admitted. 

5. Revenues.—All receipts are derived from (a) the commune; (,) 
the province ; (c,) the state; (d,) donations, foundations, legacies ; (e,) 
voluntary subscriptions ; (/,) contributions of the scholars. During 
the year 1863 the schools and academies of design of Belgium disposed 
of the sum of 351,683 francs, derived from the following sources: from 
the commune, 263,504 francs; the province, 8,500 francs; the state, 
71,625 franes; foundations; &c., 247 francs; subscriptions, 4,569 
franes; contributions, 3,237 francs. These figures show the change 
which has taken place in these institutes. While from foundations, 
subscriptions, and contributions, formerly the most productive sources 
of income, only the small sum of 8,054 francs are derived, the public 
funds are now taxed with 343,629 francs. 

6. Expenditures.—The expenditures of these institutions vary widely ; 
the Academy of Brussels costs annually 62,300 francs; that of Ant- 
werp, 58,500 francs; that of Liege, 43,375 franes; that of Ghent, 
28,353 franes ; that of Tournai, 12,350 francs; that of Bruges, 12,200 
francs. Seven institutions, those of Malines, Ixelles, Louvain, Alost, 
Termonde, Mons and Hasselt, cost between 5,000 and 10,000 francs; 
seven others, at Lierre, Nivelles, Lokeren, Saint Nicolas, Soignies, 
Dinant and Namur, between 3,000 and 5,000 francs; and nineteen 
schools expend between 1,000 and 3,000 franes ; six schools between 500 
and 1,000 francs, and seven which cost less than 500 frances. 

7. Material Equipment.—A building, in order to answer the pur- 
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poses of a school of design, should be spacious, well ventilated and 
lighted, not damp, and easily and uniformly heated. In 1864, thirty- 
nine buildings were reported as satisfactory in these particulars. The 
furniture for thé various class-rooms consists of seats and tables, a few 
black-boards for graphic demonstrations, and wardrobes to receive and 
protect the models. The system of instruction prevailing from the 
foundation of academies, and which employs the first years of study to 
drawing after engravings, has determined the kind of furniture. The 
three lower classes have desks, at which the pupils work standing. In 
classes where the drawing is from objects in relief and from nature, the 
seats are generally arranged in a semi-circle and like an amphitheatre. 
The pupils are seated, but have no desks. Each has a map and a board 
resting on his knees. Often a whole class in linear drawing, when all 
pupils draw from one model, is disposed similarly. For architectural 
drawing, large and horizontal tables are deemed absolutely necessary. 
Models of various kinds and cost are provided, viz: (1,) engravings for 
instruction in drawing ; (2,) models in relief, solids, ornaments, busts, 
figures, fragments, etc.; (3,) models of architecture. 

The selection of copies and models is left with each institution, within 
the range and with the minimum prescribed by the Council of Im- 
provement for each grade. The models are classified in six divisions, 
arranged according to the difficulty they present to the pupil. These 
articles range from the simple .mast to the perfect statue; from the 
fragment of a column to an exact model of the Parthenon and the horse 
of Phidias. The cost of the necessary outfit for a school of the inferior 
or lowest degree is 604 francs; the second class, 2,470 francs; of 
the first degree, 5,487 francs. These articles’ are procured by the 
government at cost. 

The council, in their annual report for 1864, refer with approbation 
to the liberality of the English government, through its Department of 
Art and Science, of furnishing to all schools of art the necessary and 
desirable models and material aids of instruction at a price below the 
actual cost, making the outfit of an English school of art cost less by 
one-half than a Belgian school of the same grade. The English gov- 
ernment also provides, in the Kensington Museum and Library of Art, 
a very valuable and almost exhaustive collection of specimens and 
models in every department of art, in every country, and in different 
stages of its development. 

8.—Museum of Models.—The example, both of England and Wur- 
temberg, of aiding schools of design in the acquisition of good models 
and a central museum, is made the subiect of a special report by the 


-~ 
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council to the Minister of the Interior, to which department the super- 
vision of these schools in Belgium belongs. The example of Wurtem- 
berg is thus referred to: ‘‘ The collection of models in aid of instruction 
in design and modelling is very rich, and is, moreover, completed by a 
library containing the most important and expensive works on decora- 
tive art published in different countries. This museum is not only 
serviceable to the schools of the capital, but the objects which it contains 
can be sent by mail, free of charge, to the schools in the provinces. A 
moulder is also authorized to furnish at moderate price a copy of any 
article ordered. Professor Herdtle has designed and engraved a cata- 
logue of all the pieces in this museum which can be had for use in 
schools; it has the title, ‘Models in plaster executed for teaching the 
art of free-hand drawing, and of modelling, after models in the collec- 
tion of the Royal Central Institute of Industry and Commerce in Stutt- 
gart, by order of the Royal Commission on Schools for the perfection of 
Industry.’ This catalogue contains 212 articles, represented on a scale 
of one-tenth of actual size, with the price affixed. The first 128 articles 
are exclusively in the department of ornamentation. All our secondary 
schools of design and modelling should be provided with a similar col- 
lection, which can be obtained through Mr. Togmarelli, moulder, No. 
15 Prince Royal street, Stuttgart. We recommend the purchase of a 
complete collection of models for ornamental design ; those of antique 
human figures can be found better in Paris.” 

The desire expressed in this report was realized without expense, the 
government of Wurtemberg having presented a copy of each of the 128 
pieces of the collection. Upon recommendation of the Council of Im- 
provement, a copy of all ornamental models included in the list published 
by the English committee was also procured. Both collections are 
deposited in the Royal Library until a suitable hall, -accessible to the 
public, shall be provided. The Belgian Council, also, has, repeatedly 
expressed the desire that the government should form a collection of all 
models, graphic and plastic, which can be used for teaching. In its 
session of September 25, 1861, the royal commission advised, ‘‘ that 
it would be useful to establish in the Museum of Sculpture a section of 
middle age and renaissance,” in which all original models or copies in 
plaster of the best statues, bas-reliefs, ornaments, tombs, etc., of these 
periods, should be collected. 

For the schools of design four premiums are established for the best 
specimen of linear drawing, introductory to architectural, artistic and 
industrial design. 


9.—Subjects and Methods of Instruction.—A uniform programme of 
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subjects and methods of instruction in all the schools is not attempted, 
the government exercising the right of approving the programme of 
each institution as the condition of its receiving any grant in aid. The 
following plan of sudies was submitted by the Council of Improvement 
in 1861, and is generally followed : 

First Diviston.—Linear Drawing.—In localities where no industrial 
school exists, the course should include machine drawing, practical 
geometry, orders of architecture, ornaments from flat copies and objects, 
heads from flat copies. 

Where no other art school exists, there should be added elementary 
perspective heads from busts. 

Seconp Drviston.—Academic Drawing—Human figure, from flat 
copies; heads and antique fragments from the round; human figure 
from nature. Ornamental drawing—Modelling from casts of the an- 
tique; modelling from nature. Architectural drawing—First course, 
mapping and levelling; second course, copy of plans, elevations, and 
sections ; third course, design of house, elementary stereotomy, hygiene. 

Tmrp Drviston.—Human figure from nature and the antiques. 
Painting—Studies and composition ; practical exercises and oral direc- 
tions. Sculpture—Studies and composition ; practical exercises and 
oral comments. Architecture—Composition ; drafting ; oral directions ; 
specifications ; stereotomy and legal requisitions as to buildings; con- 
struction and technics. Human anatomy. Perspective—History of 
art and zsthetics. 

The Council desire that the instruction given in the principal acade- 
mies and schools should satisfy the following demands : 

(1.) The programme of examination required for admission to the 
grand prize competition in painting, sculpture, and engraving—per 
royal decree of October 10, 1850. 

(2.) The programme of examination for the grand prize competition 
in architecture—per royal decree of April 19, 1852. 

(3.) The programme of examination for admission as laureate to the 
grand prize compet:tion in architecture. 

A course of engraving is not given in the plan of studies, it being 
left as a special and optional study in localities where the public inter- 
ests and tastes may require it. A class in engraving, in wood, stone, 
and steel, exists at Antwerp and Liege. 

No method of instruction is prescribed, each teacher following his 
own method, having by him facilities for knowing the methods of 
others, and profiting by the suggestions of criticism and the results of 
competitive examinations. 
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10. Teachers.—Teachers are elected by the local administration, and 
the number,and the qualifications of each are left to the same board. 
The Council of Improvement have repeatedly noticed the absence of 
all knowledge of method in teaching, both in its historical development 
and its accepted principles; and complain of the constant reappearance 
of what is claimed to be improvement in teaching, and which, in real- 
ity, were plans long since tried and abandoned. The report of 1867 
cites from an official circular of the Prussian government, issued in 
1863, respecting drawing in the gymnasiums and polytechnic schools, 
the following passages: ‘‘ As to methods of instruction, only general 
directions can be given. The teacher should familiarize himself with 
the best methods and suggestions; but as he must finally do the work 
himself, and must secure the attention and stimulate the faculties of 
his pupils, he must have the largest liberty of method; and even an 
inferior method, applied with fidelity, will yield more satisfactory results 
than a better method in the hands of one not familiar with its details. 
Every one advances slowly and insecurely under the constraint of a 
half-mastered method.” But while in Prussia teachers in schools of 
art are left free as to the choice of methods, the government exacts of 
all candidates for appointment a stringent examination, which is con- 
ducted by a commission composed of professors of the Royal Acade- 
mies of Art at Berlin, Dusseldorf, and Koenigsberg. Among the reg- 
ulations of these examinations are the following : 

‘* For admission to an examination, the candidate must furnish, (1,) 
a brief abstract of his previous life; (2,) certificate of his attendance on 
a gymnasium or pene school of the first grade, to its third class, 
or have passed the final examination of a normal school; (3,) certifi- 
cate of moral character; (4,) certificate of attendance as pupil on some 
academy of fine arts, or of instruction from an artist of acknowledged 
excellence. 

‘* The examination of the candidate in Prussia embraces the following 
particulars with pen and pencil: (a.) In free-hand drawing—(1,) head 
from life or cast, in outline and shaded; (2,) finished drawing in 
crayon of an object of ornamentation ; (3,) a study of trees or landscape. 
(5.) In geometrical drawing—(1,) the principles of geometrical projec- 
tions, solids, &c.; (2,) perspective; (3,) descriptive geometry ; (4,) 
technics and construction of machines; (5,) surveying and laying out. 
The three last points are reserved for candidates for polytechnic schools. 
The oral examination includes, (1,) history of art, ancient, medieval and 
modern; (2,) general anatomy of the human body; (3,) different 
methods of teaching drawing, particularly those of P. Schmidt and 
Dupui, and the material aids of instruction.” 

11. Pupils.—Pupils are admitted into the academies and schools of 
design at the age of fifteen. In 31 institutions, a thorough knowledge 
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of mathematics and the elements of natural science are required; in 17, 
reading, writing and arithmetic; in 14, only reading and writing. If 
drawing were obligatory in the public primary schools, the age of ad- 
mission could be reduced to the age of twelve. The period of attend- 
ance varies from two to twelve years, with a daily attendance from one 
to six hours. To complete the programme of the Royal Academy at 
Antwerp requires. 12 years, while that of six others embraces an 
average of eight years. 

Iu the Royal Academies of Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent, students 
from all parts of the world may be found; as at Antwerp, in 1863, 
there were 119 Germans, 10 Americans, 35 English, 5 Brazilians, 1 
Scotchman, 1 Spaniard, 48 French, 505 Hollanders, 6 Italians, 1 
Japanese, 1 Portuguese, 10 Russians, 4 Swedes, &ec. 

12. Concour; or, Competitive Trials for Prizes.—There are three 
kinds of public competitions for prizes open to students in art institu- 
tions, viz: (1,) Local—confined to each institution; (2,) General— 
open to all institutions ; (3,) Superior—limited to the best pupils of the 
highest institutions. 

(1.) A local competition for prizes takes place in all the public schools 
of art, except six of recent origin; in thirty-five every year, and in 
nineteen every two years. They begin at different periods of the year 
and extend for varying periods, several for six weeks; in others for 
thirty sessions, and in none for less than twelve sessions. The judges 
are composed of the teachers of the institution, with artists and ama- 
teurs. In the larger schools, professors of the academies are called in. 
The prizes are medals, books on art, models, and mathematical instru- 
ments. The medals bear the portrait of the sovereign, and are of three 
kinds: (1,) of silver gilt; (2,) of silver, small; (3,) of silver, large. 
These medals are awarded in reference to the subjects studied, to the 
efforts made, and to the merits of each candidate. 

(2.) The general competition was instituted to test the relative value 
of the different systems of instruction in the several academies did 
schools. 

(3.) The superior competition was inaugurated by the government 
of the Netherlands in 1817. Prior to that year, young artists of great 
promise had been aided by the sovereign, or by municipal authorities, 
to go to Rome to continue their studies. The artists of Liege had a 
special foundation for this purpose. But the royal decree of April 17, 
1817, provides: ‘‘ Beside the medals ‘and subsidies already granted, 
the state gives to each of the Academies of Fine Arts at Amsterdam 
and Antwerp two pensions of 1,200 florins each, for pupils who have 
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attended the superior course for one year at least, and have obtained 
the first prize, in order to enable them to continue and complete their 
studies in Italy. The competition shall be opened every two years, 
and the successful artists shall enjoy the pension during four years; the 
last semi-annual amount to be paid on his return to the kingdom.” 

The restriction as to the place of studies has been removed, and the 
number of competitors has been reduced to six. The successful candi- 
date must give evidence of his possessing the general scientific educa- 
tion to enable him to profit by a residence in Italy, and he is allowed 
one year to enable him to acquire such knowledge. In the space of 14 
years, the successful candidate represented painting 5 times, sculpture 
8 times, architecture 3 times, and engraving 3 times. 

13. Statistical Summary.—The following Table exhibits the present 
condition of this important department of education in Belgium in 1867 : 
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From this Table it appears that in the nine provinces there were in 
operation sixty institutions, located in as many different towns, for 
imparting instruction in the principles and practice of drawing, and 
its associated studies, in reference to its esthetic as well as its immedi- 
ately useful results. In these 60 academies and schools of art 236 
teachers were employed in instructing 10,607 pupils in the principles 
of art as applied to drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving, with their several applications to the principal industries of 
the nation. 

Out of 18,176 pupils registered as pupils in the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp from 1854 to 1868 the following professions were 
chosen: artist painters, 1,172; artisan or decorative painters, 1,470; 
sculptors, 1,070; architects and designers, 415; carpenters and join- 
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ers, 3,177; stone and marble cutters, 664; painters of carriages, &c., 
800; goldsmiths and carvers, 293; engravers 143 ; tapestry designers, 
218; ship-builders and sail-makers, 247 ; cabinet-makers, 116 ; masons, 
321; smith and mechanicians, 247; diverse occupations, 247; not 
known, 2,767. 

These’ special institutions were maintained in 1864 at an expense of 
850,432 francs, towards which the communes (cities and villages in 
which located) contributed 263,503 francs; the nine provinces, 8,500 
francs; the state government, 71,625 francs; permanent endowments 
or funds, 247 franes; citizens by voluntary subscriptions, 4,570 francs ; 
and the pupils, in tuition fees, 3,237 francs. 

14. Government Aid to Art and Science.—In addition to the pecu- 
niary aid and administration extended to the art institutions already 
described, established for the purpose of ifstructing young men in the 
principles and practice of art, the government of Belgium makes liberal 
appropriations, having the same objects in view, to public museums, 
galleries, and annual exhibitions of works of art, and to a comprehen- 
sive and liberal system of public instruction in science as applied to the 
great industries of the nation. 

The following items of appropriations in the budget of 1867, with 
a few explanatory remarks, will show the encouragement given to the 
-fine arts by the Belgian government, amounting in that year to the 
sum of $200,000 :* 


Subsidies to young artists to assist them in their studies, 14,000. 


Under this head are included the yearly pensions granted— 

Ist. To the pupils of the Academy of Antwerp. . 

2d. To the students in architecture attached to the Royal Commission of 
Monuments. 

3d. To the pupils of the Royal Musical Schools ( Conservatoires) of Brussels 
and Liege. 

Encouragements to young artists who have already given proofs of merit: 
Journeys in the country and abroad, to assist them in developing their 
talent; missions in the interest of the arts ; assistance to needy artists, or 
to the families of deceased artists, 15,000 f. 

Encouragements to — and medal ra amon : To publications rela- 
tive to the fine arts, subsidies, subscriptions and purchase of works of 
historical or archeological interest, &c., 30,000. 

Subsidies to Musical Societies, Music Schools: To towns for the institution 
of grand festivals of classical music ; to societies for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts, to local exhibitions, &c., 15,000//. 


There are a great number of municipal or private music schools or musical 
societies in Belgium. The government grants them subsidies varying according 





* We are indebted to our Minister Resident at Brussels, Hon. Henny 8. Sanrorp, for this 
and other official documents relative to the system of public instruction in Belgium. 
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to the importance of the institution. The sum devoted to this purpose may be 
fixed at about 15,000 /. 

Every year exhibitions of works of art are opened in the principal towns in the 
country. The government assists the societies which organize them by granting 
them subsidies to assist them in covering the expenses of these exhibitions and in 
purchasing works of art exhibited. 

Orders and purchases of works of living artists, or deceased within ten years; 
subsidies to public establishments, to assist them in ordering and purchasing 
works of art, 109,000//. 

Encouragement to mural painting, with the co-operation of the towns and 
establishments interested, 100,000 /. 

Subsidies to churches, for articles of religious furniture, 10,000 //. 


Academies and schools of fine arts besides the Academy of Antwerp; council 
of improvement of the teaching of the arts of design, 100,000 /. 


There are academies of fine arts and schools of design in the principal towns 
and localities of the kingdom. These institutions, which are placed under the 
patronage of the towns and subsidized by them, are each regulated by special 
rules. Some of the most important receive annual subsidies from the government, 
For instance, the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Brussels receives annually a sub- 
sidy of 20,000f., 12,000. of which are specially reserved to the school of engraving. 

The academies of fine arts of Ghent, Bruges, and Liege receive each a yearly 
grant of 5,000 francs. Moreover, the government grants them a collective subsidy, 
varying according to the importance of the establishment, to be distributed by 
the managing board between the most deserving and most needy pupils. 

The other academies and schools of design receive annually from the government 
subsidies to assist them in improving their teaching and purchasing models, | 


Moreover, medals are distributed annually to the victorious competitors of the 
local contests, (concours. ) 

The council of improvement of the teaching of the arts of design is called upon 
to deliberate on the ameliorations to be introduced in said teaching. It meets in 
an ordinary or extraordinary session, if requisite. After each session it addresses 
a detailed report of its proceedings to the Minister of the Interior. 


Grand competitions (concours) in musical composition, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, copper-plate engraving, pensions to the victors, 21,000/. 


Expenses connected with these grand competitions, sundries, 6,000 /. 


A competition in musical composition takes place every two years at Brussels ; 
it is open to any Belgian artist less than thirty years of age; the laureate (victor) 
receives, during four years, a pension of 3,500 francs to go and improve himself 
in his art in Germany, France, acd Italy. Besides the grand prize, a second 
prize and an honorable mention may be granted. The second prize consists in 
a gold medal worth 300 francs; this prize, as wellas the honorable mention, may 
be divided. 

A competition takes place every year successively in painting, sculpture, en- 
graving, and architecture. It is open to any Belgian artist less than thirty ycars 
of age. 

The laureate receives, during four years, a pension of 3,500 francs to travel 
abroad. 

The rules and conditions of these competitions are developed in decrees which 
have introduced from time to time new principles or essential modifications. 
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Royal Academy of Antwerp, 63,850//. 


The Royal Academy of Antwerp is chiefly intended to teach painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, engraving, carried to the highest degree of art, as well as the 
sciences most necessary for ‘he cultivation of each of these branches. 

It strives, moreover, to propagate the taste for the fine arts, to encourage and 
protect those who cultivate them, by all the means that its organization affords. 

Lastly, in its teaching of drawing applied to industrial arts, it endeavors to 
form, for certain industries, chiefs and workmen provided with acquirements ne- 
cessary for excelling in their professions. 

Considered as an administrative institution, the Academy of Antwerp has in its 
operations three distinct departments : 

The Academy, or teaching of the Fine Arts. 

The Museum of Ancient Paintings. 

The Academical Body and Museum of Academicians. 


Royal Musical Conservatoire of Brussels: Subsidy from the state, intended, 
with those from the province of Brabant and the city of Brussels, to cover 
the expenses both for salaries and material, 40,240 


This Conservatoire is instituted to give gratuitously to young persons of both 
sexes instruction in all the branches of the musical art. 

A royal decree of March 19, 1848, instituted, instead of the subsidies which were 
granted to the pupils of this establishment, and which had reached a figure out 
of proportion to the resources at the disposal of the administration of the fine 
arts, six entire yearly pensions (bourses) of 250 francs, and ten half pensions of 
125 f. each. 

Royal Conservatoire of Music, of Liege: Subsidy from the state, intended, with 


those from the province and city of Liege, to cover the expenses both for 
salaries and material, 40,240/. 


The object of this institution is the same as that of the Conservatoire of Brussels. 

A royal decree of January 17, 1867, has instituted, instead of the subsidies 
annually granted to the pupils, four yearly pensions of 250 francs and eight half 
pensions of 125 francs. 


, Royal Museum of Painting and Sculpture, salaries, 12,425. 
Material and purchases, costs of printing and sale of catalogue, 23,400 /. 


This museum is the property of the state. The administration of this establish- 
ment is entrusted to a commission, charged to watch over the preservation and 
proper placing of the works of art forming the collection of the museum. This 
commission takes for that purpose all the measures it may judge necessary in the 
interest of the preservation of these collections. It is, moreover, charged to com- 
plete as much as possible the collections of ancient and modern masters. It 
addresses to that effect to the Minister of the Interior the propositions it may 
think proper. 

The collections of this museum are divided into two quite distinct sections, one 
devoted to the arts of painting and drawing, and the other to statuary. 

Besides the sum allotted in the budget for purchases for the benefit of the col- 
lections of this museum, the legislature grants extra credits, when necessary, to 
purchase the most remarkable works of our great masters. The sums applied to 
this purpose have risen as high as 100,000 and 250,000 francs. 
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The Wiertz Museum: Salaries of superintendent and porter; material, and 
cost of keeping in order, 3,500//. 


This museum is the property of the State. 


Royal Museum of Armor and Antiquities: Salaries, 8,700. 

Do. material and purchases ; cost of printing and sale of catalogue ; cost of 
publication of an edition illustrated with plates and vignettes of the collec- 
tions in the museum; creation of a sigallographical section, 19,000. 


This establishment is the property of the State. 

The collections in this museum are divided into two sections; the first comprises 
objects of every description relating to archeology, particularly national archa- 
ology and ethnology ; the second section comprises fire-arms, modern offensive 
and defensive weapons. 


Cost of surveillance of the Modern Museum established in the Rue Ducale, 


’ 
Cost of preservation, keeping, firing, furniture, and sundry unforseen ex- 
penses of said museum, 5,000/. 
This establishment is the property of the State. Thecollections of this museum 
are divided into two sections, viz: one reserved to painting, the other to sculpture. 


Monuments to the great men of Belgium : Subsidies to the towns and provinces; 
medals to be consecrated to memorable events, 90,000. 


In this round sum of 90,000 /., 10,000/. constitute an ordinary and permanent 
charge, and 80,000 f. an extraordinary and temporary charge, and therefore 
essentially varying from year to year. 

Subsidies to the provinces, towns, and communes, the resources of which are 
insufficient for the restoration of public buildings, 44,000 //. 

Subsidies for the restoration and preservation of objects of art and archeology 
belonging to public bodies, churches, &c.; works for keeping in repair 
such property of the State as may present an exclusively historical interest, 
12,000 

Royal Commission of Monuments: Salaries, 11,200 .; indemnity for mem- 
bers of the commission, 3,600 /.; travelling expenses of members of the 
commission, of secretary and two draftsmen, 6,000 /.; library, furniture, 
firing, printing and office expenses, purchase of instruments, 2,000/.; ac- 
Se of general sittings, indemnity to reporters and publishing expenses, 
100 f. 

This commission, created by a royal decree of June 7, 1835, is charged to give 
its advice to the Minister of the Interior on the subject of the restoration and 
preservation of civil public buildings incumbent on the Home Department. 

This advice is given, Ist, on the repairs required by the buildings in the king- 
dom remarkable for their antiquity, the remembrances they recall, or their im- 
portance in an artistic point of view; 2d, on the plans relative to constructing 
and repairing churches and edifices destined for worship, and all other public 
buildings in general. 

This commission depends on the Home Department only for as much as concerns 
public monuments and buildings distinct from those of a religious character. 

Three architectural students are attached to the commission, each receiving a 
yearly pension of 600 francs during four years. 

Preparing and publishing the bulietin of the Commissions of Artand Arche- 
ology, 6,000/. 
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Travelling expenses of the three commissioners of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium attached to the Royal Commission of Arts and Monuments, and 
of the corresponding members of that commission. 6,000/. 


National Exhibition of Fine Arts, 1866, ad memorandum. 


General exhibitions of fine arts are opened every three years for the productions 
of living Belgian and foreign artists. 

The direction of the exhibition is entrusted to a committee of arrangements. 

Two juries are appointed, the duty of the first being to decide on the admission 
and placing of the works of art, and that of the second to propose medals, pur- 
chases, and pecuniary rewards. 

The Jury of Rewards points out to the government, if it think proper, works 
of remarkable merit, which it considers worthy of being purchased by the State. 

A gold medal is bestowed on such artist as has given proof of eminent talent, 
who has not already attained this distinction at a previous exhibition, The cost 
of the medal may not exceed 1,000/., nor be below $200. 

The excess of expenses of the exhibition, including the purchase of works exhib- 
ited, engraving, &c., of diplomas, &c., over subscription, is met by the govern- 
ment. 

Summary. 


In 1867 Belgium possessed 60 academies and schools of art, in which 1,067 pupils 
were instructed by 236 teachers, at an expense of 350,432 francs, toward which 
the communes and provincial authorities contributed the sum of 272,000 francs, 
from a conviction of the resultant benefits to the industries of the people. Toward 
this sum the state appropriated 71,625 francs for the encouragement of art, as ap- 
plied to drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving. 

In addition to this sum of 350,432 francs, the large sum of 87,241 francs was 
contributed by the state, communes, and provinces toward the special instruction 
of 1,857 young and adult workmen assembled in 68 workshops provided for this 
purpose, in the principles and practices of their several occupations, in all of which 
drawing formed an important element, To these sums must be added the further 
expenditure of 279,541 francs on 16 special industrial schools located in all the 
great centres of mechanical, mining, and commercial industry, taught by 111 
professors to over 3,000 pupils. This sum does not include the cost of the higher 
scientific instruction in the Universities of Liege and Ghent, or of the four schools 
of agriculture or the three schools of navigation. In all these schools drawing 
receives a large share of attention. Not satisfied with this provision in special 
schools, friends of art, with special reference to the advancement of industry, now 
ask that this study be made obligatory in public schools of every grade—the 
elementary as well as the superior. 





INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


Proceedings of a Congress held at Brussels, September 21—23, 1868, to examine into 
the best methods of generalizing artistic instruction. 





Beterum, so early and so faithfully and for many centuries the home and fruitful 
nurse of the arts, the country of Van Eyck and Rubens, has, especiully since the 
year 1830, added many bright stars to the brilliant galaxy of artists of olden 
times. And as in manufactures and industry, so likewise in arts and sciences, the 
people, as well as the government, have nobly emulated the efforts made by 
other and larger countries; yea, in many respects, outstripped them. A recent 
proof of this zeal is furnished by the Congress of Artists and Schoolmen, held at 
Brussels in the month of September, 1868, which is all the more important, as 
the discussions of this assembly throw much light on a subject of vast and general 
interest, namely, the popularization and improvement of artistic instruction. 

By a royal resolution of March 17, 1868, it was announced that during the 
course of the year an exhibition would be held at Brussels of the drawings by 
the pupils of thé academies and schools of design; likewise of the methods, 
models, and instruments used in the graphic and plastic arts; and, finally, that 
at the same time the directors, professors, and teachers of all these institutions, 
would meet, and consider the best means of furthering artistic instruction. The 
assembly accordingly met for the first time in the morning of Tuesday, September 
21, in the large hall of the academy. Besides a great number of inspectors and 
teachers from Belgian academies, and of painters and sculptors, there were present 
delegates from various foreign countries—France, Germany, Holland, and Den- 
mark, The session was opened by M. Visscuers, member of the Board of Mines, 
and president of the committee of organization, the prominent members of which 
were, M. Kinpt, Inspector General of Industry; M. Canneet, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Design, Sculpture and Architecture at Ghent ; M. pz Tarye, 
Director of the Royai Academy of Fine Arts at Louvain; E. Ferris, Professor of 
Esthetics at the Academy at Brussels, Assistant Librarian at the Royal Library, 
and member of the “ Class of Letters ;’’ Morrav, Professor of Perspective and 
Geometry at the Academy of Fine Arts at Brussels, 

M. Visscuers, in his opening speech, clearly defined the aim of the assembly 
and the questions to be discussed. After briefly adverting to the general ad- 
vancement of industry, arts, and sciences in Belgium since 1830, he adds: 

** Gentlemen, you have all seen the remarkable exposition of drawings by the 
pupils of our academies and our free schools. A jury composed of competent 
men has been commissioned to judge of these productions, and to propose to the 
government the distribution of suitable rewards to be given to the authors of the 
best works. Our duty, on the other hand, will be to examine the questions con- 
tained in our programme, which may be expressed in a few words: Zxtension of 
the instruction in the principles of drawing to all the primary schools ; and reorgan- 
ization of the artistic instruction imparted tn the secondary and higher schools.’’ The 
£u' ject before us to-day is inseparably interwoven with the true interests of, the 
mass Of the people, the advancement of industry, the useful and the fine arts. 
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The question is, by what means we can place in the hands of all men, particularly 
the workingman and mechanic, a new instrument to increase their personal 
capital—the power of usefulness and enjoyment.”’ 

The programme was divided into two sections : the First devoted to ‘‘ elementary 
instruction in drawing and its application to manufactures ;’’ the seconD, to ‘‘ higher 
instruction in the arts of design, and to the general means of encouraging it.’’ 

SECTION I.—ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


The first day was devoted mainly to the subject of the first section. The 
assembly naturally could not pass such resolutions as would be binding, but 
could merely discuss the subject thoroughly, and by approving some new method 
or system, recommend its general introduction, and clear the ground for future 
action. 

The first two questions of the Ist section were the following : 

1. Since instruction in the principles of drawing in all the primary schools is 
considered eminently useful and desirable, what ought to be the character and 
conditions of this instruction? and, 

2. What steps ought the government to take to accelerate.and permanently 
improve the teaching of drawing in the primary schools? 

The conclusions arrived at with regard to these two questions, after an ani- 
mated discussion, were the following : 

1. Instruction in drawing ought certainly ‘to be introduced into all the primary 
schools, and should chiefly consist in linear drawing; and, 

2. Government should take steps at once to supply, as soon as possible, the 
great want of drawing-masters, and assure itself of their competency by organ- 
izing a good system of inspection, by giving diplomas, &c. 

After having given the result of the debate on the first two questions of section 
1, it will be interesting to notice briefly some of the suggestions of the most com- 


petent speakers on these important questions. 

One of the first speakers in this first section was M. Braun, Professor at the 
Normal School of Nivelles. He hailed that day with joy, as he now saw some 
prospect that his long-felt wishes would be fulfilled. With regard to the main 
question, he remarked : 


‘The children that frequent our schools should learn drawing just as well as 
they learn writing; they will thus acquire that ability of measuring with the 
eye, that precision of the hand, that clear conception and accurate execution, 
which, when gained at an early age, are never forgotten. By copying, imitating, 
and reproducing a given model, they will finally create something new in their 
turn. The school will thus prepare them for the workshop, where, knowing the 
theoretical rules of drawing and their practical application, they will apply them 
to their special branch of industry. The chief gain lies in the increased faculty 
of observation indispensable to a designer, whether he draws the plan of a house, 
surveys some tract of land, or reproduces the human figure, or inanimate nature 
in a landscape. Memory herself lends powerful aid to the rational teaching of 
drawing, placing before our eyes, faces and views, the recollection of which has 
long since departed.’’ 

M. Darpenne, Professor at the Middle School at Andennes, spoke next, and in a 
long speech developed his views of the matter, which may be briefly summed up 
in the following: He recommended thé establishment of special conferences of 
all teachers of drawing in the country for the purpose of interchanging their 
ideas ; the organization of expositions at certain stated times, in every town and 
every province; that the school and the teacher have part of the rewards in order 
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to awaken some competition—these rewards to be more or less works of art; to 
farnish the best teachers of drawing with the necessary funds for enabling them 
to gather new information and more expanded views by travel; to lay greater 
weight on drawing at the half-yearly examinations of the normal schools; to 
establish collections of drawings and models in connection with all the cantonal 
libraries; finally, to admit no one to the office of drawing-master who has not, 
in a rigorous examination, given sufficient proof of his capability. The useful- 
ness of all these measures was fully recognized by the assembly, although all ac- 
knowledged that it would require time as well as strenuous efforts to carry some 
of them out. 

M. Descueppsr, from the Academy of Lokeren, pronounced in favor of havirg 
the instruction in drawing made obligatory in the primary schools by the legis- 
lature, and, because as a general rule the time now spent at school was by far too 
short, to extend that time to the fourteenth year. 

The THIRD Question of the Ist section comprised the following : 

a. What are the best methods for teaching the principles of drawing? 

6, In how far should the use of the printed copy be extended or limited, before 
allowing the pupil to draw from models? 

ce. Is it not essential to accustom the pupil from the very beginning to draw 
from sight, i. e., excluding ruler and compasses? 

d, Should not the teacher, whilst.the pupil is practising the theory of light and 
shade, perspective, &c., give short explanations? 

e. What works or treatises could serve as guides in imparting the first instruc- 
tion in drawing? 

The consideration of this question, (especially a, which implies the others, ) 
naturally the chief question of the 1st section, gave rise to long and animated dis- 
cussions, leading to no positive resolutions, but bringing to light the various 
methods followed by the different teachers, giving an opportunity to compare 
them and select the best. We shall give a short abstract of the most important 
speeches, indicating the various methods pursued. 

M. Pau. Geuisert, painter from France, made some remarks concerning a new 
mode of teaching drawing, invented by himself. In order to gain time in in- 
struction, he has invented an instrument, which he calls the perspectometre. This 
instrument is a small ruler, by means of which the pupil finds without hesitation 
the scientific proofs applied to the art of drawing. Based on a law of nature, the 
development of the visual organ, it does not allow the pupil merely to copy what 
he sees. Varied in its length according to the varied length of arms, it gives 
precise results, and can be under the immediate control of the master. Placed at 
an angle of 17 degrees it gives faultless perspective points. The ‘‘ perspectometre’’ 
is not merely mechanical ; its application follows the development of the reason- 
ing powers; it goes step by step from the known to the unknown, leaving the 
artistic development of the pupil to his own discernment, forming his judgment 
of proportions and distances, and giving a certain ease to bis hand. 

M. pg Tare, Director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Louvain, gave his reasons 
for baving the drawing after an engraved copy completely abolished : 

**One copies designs after different principles. J know only one, viz : linear 
drawing based on elementary geometry. It has been proved by all men who have 
observed infants, that in the beginning’ they do not see, but that they must be 
taught to see. The child’s eyes must be opened, and he must be taught to dis- 
cover the things which surround him, and this is effected by no other means than 
elementary geometry. One places before the child some object and impresses its 
form on his mind, not by means of his seeing it, but through his reasoning powers. 
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If we, for instance, take a cube, Reason says to the child, ‘this cube has different 
faces,’ and makes him understand these faces according to their plan and elevation. 
This result is obtained by means of very simple instruments made of wire, and 
one can thus, as I can testify from my own experience, be understood by a child 
of five or six years of age. After a child has gained this experience, the teacher 
will succeed in making him comprehend the difference between the form which 
he has conceived in his mind and the form as it appeared to his eye. There are 
consequently two ways of seeing, viz: by the reasoning powers and by the eyes. 
The child should draw from models by means of cross-lines, and should soon get 
an idea of elementary perspective. In basing the system of instruction on the 
above-mentioned fundamental principles, the teacher will not be oblige i to speak 
to every pupil separately, which in a large class will always be injurious, as those 

_wWith whom the teacher is not engaged at the time find too much opportunity fur 
being idle. It is far otherwise when the teacher can devote himself to all his 
pupils; at the same time the brain is exercised os well as the hands, and through 
a constantly intelligible mode of teaching the most brilliant results are obtained.’’ 


M. von Marxe thought that the reason for the little advance that was made in 
drawing was to be found in the circumstance that many teachers did not keep 
within the limits of elementary drawing, but only tricd to make a fine show at 
the yearly expositions. They consequently let their pupils draw great heads and 
ornaments, the greater part of which had been touched up by themselves. As re- 
gards the method to be employed, be thought that there was something good in 
every method, but that it was entirely wrong to expect a method alone to form 
good draughtsmen ; if the teacher hatl experience and the necessary talents he 
could produce good results, no matter what method he employed. One ought, 
therefore, not to follow any method in a servile manner, but there ought to be in 
every school a series of graduated models, which the teacher could place before 
the pupil and give his explanations, even if he could not draw much himself. As 
regards the materials to be employed, he thinks they ought only to be paper and 
pencil, and not black-board and chalk ; thereshould not be any use made of rulers 
and compasses. The course of instruction should be arranged in the following 
manner: At least the first four lessons should be employed in making vertical and 
horizontal parallel lines ; after this the pupils ought to commence drawing the ele- 
ments of geometry, learning at the same time the name of each figure. During 
the first year each pupil should, twice a month, be called up to the black-board 
and draw some figure which the master might ask for. He (the pupil) should at 
the same time give explanations of the figure, thus showing whether he has com- 
prehended and retained the lessonsgiven ; after these geometrical figures, the pupil 
ought to commence to draw rectilinear designs; then those composed of curved 
lines, thus advancing gradually to the designing of ornaments. Arrived at this 
degree of instruction, the pupil will be able to take up drawing after nature with 
advantage. He will commence by copying solids, and the professor should give 
the necessary explanations, viz: the elements of perspective, and the principles of 
light and shade. Next should follow models of very simple ornaments, gradually 
advancing to the more elaborate. 

M. Kinpr, Inspector General of Industry, thought that black-board and chalk 
were, after all, preferable in the beginning, because in this manner of drawing 
the pupil had greater freedom. The point in question was to give the working- 
man the means of expressing his thoughts by e sketch, and to perfect the teaching 
of drawing in the primary schools where 99 per vent. of the pupii» devoted them- 
selves to agriculture or industrial pursuits. 

M. Henvricxs, for many years Professor of Drawing and the Arts of Design, 
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after being urged by many members of the assembly, conseated to give an exposi- 
tion of his method, as follows: 

‘*T hold the opinion that in order to judge a method, one ought, above every- 
thing, to examine the conditions under which it has been studied, and the object 
which its author has in view. The system which, in the year 1861, I submitted 
for examination to the legislature, was intended to remedy, as far as could be 
done, the deplorable state of ius:ruciion in drawing in its application to our in- 
dustry and the different trades which constitute the national labor, by intro- 
ducing into our primary and middle-class schools a system capable of accommo- 
dating itself to the various necessities of the different trades. I must state here 
that | have investigated everything carefully before I became aware of the evil, 
and fuund thut it consisted alone in confused ideas on the part of the teachers. 
In my opinion this evil is not the consequence of want of talent in those who 
teach; on the contrary, many of our teachers are very competent, and by far the 
greater number possess undoubted talent. No; the fault lies in another direction : 
in that too frequent and widespread mistake, that the study of the human figure 
suffices, and ought to precede everything else, how inferior soever the trade may 
be to which the pupil intends to devote himself. There lies the mistake, and the 
generally acknowledged decline of our artistic teaching in its application to the 
various branches of our national labor. I will prove this by mentioning a few 
simple statistics. Upward of ten thousand pupils attend annually our various 
academies and schools of design, and the majority of them have practised nothing 
but copying the human figure from engravings or plaster casts. Now, if this ex- 
clusive study was sufficient, ought not our manufactures, as a general rule, to 
show the highest artistic taste? Weall know that this is far from being the case. 
Nobody will deny that the study of the human figure is the basis of all purely 
artistic teaching ; but it may likewise be very justly remarked that several 
branches of art, such as the painting of landscapes, flowers, views of cities, nayal 
scenes and many other subjects, have been cultivated to their highest degree of 
perfection, without their authors being able to show a profound knowledge of the 
study of the human figure. A great number of other less important branches of 
art may likewise thrive without having this study for its basis, and to the dec- 
orator or ornamental sculptor, the three natural kingdoms furnish a large number 
of other elements which are just as indispensable for him. The foundation of bis 
whole art lies more than anywhere else in the study of the various phenomena 
presented by the vegetable kingdom, from whose inexhaustible sources he from 
time immemorial has drawn the ideas for his most beautiful creations, and his 
happiest applications to useful objects, as well as for the architectural designs 
which antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

**T now conclude, from what I have said before, that if a limited study of the 
human figure has been sufficient for the manifestation of the various branches of 
art which I have just enumerated, other stiil less important studies may even be 
dispensed with altogether, especially by pupiis intending to enter trade, which 
only borrows from art the application of the elements which geometry furnishes, 
or those which are found in the most beautiful architectural combinations; and I 
conclude from this, that if we wish to give back their old renown to all the 
branches of our national labor, the only way to do it is to apply to thema 
system of teaching corresponding to their wants, and to divide the instruction in 
accordance with the way in which the branches of public instruction are sub- 
divided. This I have tried to do for several years by applying experimentally 4 
method deduced from the preceding considerations. I do not pretend to say that 
this method is perfect; on the contrary, I have, in every new edition, added some 
new improvements gained by experience. I do not claim, either, that my method 
is the only one to be recommended for‘introduction into our schools. I am too 
much in favor of true progress to make such a demand; but what I demand as 
the sole reward for my efforts and personal sacrifices is this: that a free trial of 
my method be made without being trammelled by government interference, and 
that the same privilege be given to the author of every method. According to 
my idea, all constitutive teaching of drawing ought to be elementary ; should take 
as its foundation geometry, and make the elements of this science subservient to 
the analysis of artistic forms in such a manner that they are not only an inani- 
mate instrument, but, on the contrary, a means by which the pupil can himself 
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control and appreciate his work. Every method, then, must be ratiunal, positive, 
and not leave room for doubt in the pupil’s mind. This is the idea which has 
served me as a starting point in making out the method which I am about to lay 
before you. I have arranged it in such a manner that the pupil is at once enabled 
to appreciate the peculiarities of the most complicated forms, using simpler forms 
with which he already has been made familiar.”’ 

The division of studies is briefly given as follows: 

‘First Decres or TEAcHiInG.— These studies consist in the free-hand drawing of 
forms and figures in general, geometrically represented. Before letting the pupil re- 
produce a copy of the smallest object, we exercise his eyes and his bands in using 
elementary figures, which allow him to understand gradually their relative pro- 
portions; their characteristic combination, (ensemble ;) their particular form; 
and, finally, all their details. On the thorough pratice of these preliminary ex- 
ercises depend the immediate and complete results in the reproduction of forms 
and figures. 

‘‘The pupil, knowing how to construct (by free-hand drawing) a perfect square, 
and rectangular figures of all dimensions, will gradually apply the generic geomet- 
rical figures which he has been taught; this knowledge practically acquired will 
enable him to understand immediately the characteristic combination of the object 
presented to him, to analyze all its outlines, and reproduce them in all their rela- 
tive dimensions. Twenty lessons have been sufficient for adults to reproduce 
successively, and in a very complete manner, the most complicated figures, not 
excepting even the human figure. The pupil making these studies on a large 
scale, on a picture placed vertically, acquires a firmness of the hand and a correct-, 
ness of the eyesight which have astonished many an artist, and is consequently 
a to enter upon the practical part of the special branch to which he devotes 

imself. 

“*Seconp DeGREE or Tracnine.—Solids ; their construction and their study.—As 
in the first degree of teaching, we a!so here, before letting the pupil copy from 
some figure, give him the means of understanding the form and the way in which 
it is composed. We commence by making him understand the construction of 
elementary figures. He learns first of all the construction of the cube and its 
different rectangular divisions, and, next, to place it in all the positions possible. 
If he has once acquired this foundation, he successively refers to it all the generic 
forms, the combinations of which he makes in the various positions which the 
professor prescribes; he proves by this that he can see in the space, and that he 
possesses a correct knowledge of the principal parts of which any figure is com- 
posed. Arrived at this point of his studies, he undertakes the construction of 
more developed figures, at the same time studying the various elements of orna- 
ments in their second degree. He represents, on an even surface, what a moulder 
represents by his mould. He sees solid forms, and he will soon be able to express 
his thoughts in drawing, building, &c., forms which constitute the object of his 
special study. 

“Trirp Decree or Teacninc.—Drawing after objects or figures placed at some 
distance. —It is indispensable here, that at the very outset the pupil should become 
thoroughly familiar with the rules of perspective; but simple and easy as they 
are in their application to the whole figure, just as difficult and tedious do they 
become in their regular application to the construction of every single part of an 
object. In recommending the study of the rules of this science, we do not mean 
the rigorous application of these rules to the elevations on the profiles of the 
thousand different points of a capital (of a pillar) or other architectural ornaments ; 
we will leave this to those men who Study science for its own sake; what we want 
is this, that the pupil learn to know the construction of the objects which he has 
to represent, that then he may learn to give to all the details of this object their 
proper perspective position. The same would also apply to the study of light and 
shade. 

*< Any pupil who is in earnest, and has thus been prepared by the elementary and 
analytical study of the three degrees of our method, will be able in less than a year 
to copy any object placed before him, and do it successfully. Thus does the first 
degree comprise the study of forms, geometrically represented, and the means of 
reproducing them in all their just proportions, whilst the second and third degrees 
have for their aim the initiation of the pupil in the construction and reproduction 
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of forms and figures such as they present themselves in space. In order to sum 
up briefly what I have said, I would offer the following resolutions for the con- 
sideration of the government and all persons interested in the cause of artistic 


instruction : : 
‘The teaching of drawing should be divided into three degrees, corresponding to 


the three degrees of public instruction. 

“« The first degree, limited to geometrical drawing, should embrace all the pro- 
fessional or artistic applications which are connected with this part of drawing. 
The elementary study of this first part of instruction in drawing should be made 
obligatory in all the primary schools, and frequent inspections by artists should 
be held. 

‘The second degree should comprise the study of drawing from figures in the 
space and its manifold applications to art and industry. The academies of the 
second and third order, transformed into special schools for art applied to in- 
dustry, would devote themselves chiefly to this part of instruction in drawing. 
Every school should have the free choice of the method of teaching, and the studies 
which would have a bearing on the manufactures carried on in the vicinity. From 
time to time provincial and general expositions should be held by these schools, 
and equitable rewards given to the best. . 

‘The third degree, the realm of pure art, which requires as much of innate 
genius as of science, should be confined to two or three academies of the fine arts, 
placed in the most populous cities These academies only should give ‘ artistic’ 
instruction, properly so called.’’ 

M. Henpricks closed by inviting the members of the assembly to accompany 
him some day to the Exposition, where he would show them the practical working 
of his system; which invitation was accepted. 

M. Pinon, Director of the Norml School at Carlsbourg, further developed the 
system of M. Hendricks, which he has introduced into his school, and adds that 
he would like to see instruction in drawing introduced in the normal schools like- 
wise, and to make a difference, in the method and extent, between town and 
country schools. 

M. pe Tarve followed in a speech more or less opposing the system of M. Hen- 
dricks. He says: 

‘The chief point is, to establish positive principles, on which to build up all 
instruction in drawing; whatever may be the method, there is only one art of 
drawing. Experience teaches us, that, as a general rule, young people commence 
the study of drawing at a time when they are still far from a choice of employ- 
ment for life. Two intellectual currents ought therefore, I think, to be brought to 
bear on every given number of pupils : one for those with whom imagination pre- 
dominates ; the other, for those positive minds which are more inclined towards 
mathematical exactitude. In order to show the necessity of this division of studies, 
let us examine what is understood by drawing, and let us analyze its elements. 

“ Drawing is a language like writing. Reading, it. ¢., seeing written signs, 
creates ideas and sentiments. The same result should be produced by drawing, 
which originally formed part of writing, and is inseparably connected with it in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Writing finds its expression in certain conventional 
figures; drawing, by imitating natural forms; drawing is therefore the represen- 
tation of the real or apparent forms of things, by means of lines traced on an even 
surface. 

‘*He who knows how to draw possesses likewise in a particular degree the 
faculty to express every conception of the mind, and thus to make his thoughts, 
his sentiments, intelligible to all. From this we conclude that all instruction in 
drawing ought to have for its aim the imitation of the real or apparent forms of 
objects. What, then, is required to reach thisend? Aboveeverything, an exact 
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knowledge, a clear geometrical conception of the form which one wishes to rep- 
resent; for what is firmly and thoroughly conceived by the mind is easily exe- 
cuted by the hand. The true form of every object keeps within the limits of 
geometry ; in fact, when we analyze the various objects which nature presents, 
we discover that all their forms belong to geometry. Geometry, therefore, is the 
fundamental principle of drawing—the touchstone of every good method; and 
where this fundamental element is wanting, the teaching will be vacillating and 
based entirely on imagination. We may here, for safety, establish this principle: 
the elementary study of every kind of drawing must necessarily be based on 
geometrical forms, only we shall see that in putting it into practice it is indispen- 
sable to pursue two different ways. By geometrical drawing, one arrives at an exact, 
precise and mathematical representation of the object, taking note of its length, 
breadth, etc. Thus the mind gets a complete knowledge of its real form, and is ena- 
bled to make the most detailed analysis ; whilst by drawing from sight one only takes 
note of the apparent form of the object, according to the point of view from which 
one considers it, without being able to arrive at an analysis of its real form. The 
first way of drawing obtains its results by means of instruments, such as ruler 
and compasses, whilst the second relies substantially on the exercise of the eye 
and the practice of the hand. I believe, therefore, that a combination of these 
two methods is an absolute necessity in order to constitute a complete and ra- 
tional system of teaching which satisfies the demands of imagination and of reason.’’ 
In confirmation of these ideas, the speaker quoted several authors and artists’ 
words. He then continued: ‘‘It is therefore clear that geometrical drawing 
should form the beginning with every pupil, without distinction, and only after 
having fully mastered this branch of study should he be allowed to proceed to 
the study of drawing from plaster casts or nature. The advantage of following 
this system is incontestable; it leads the pupil gradually by oral and graphic 
demonstrations from simple to composite forms, developing simultaneously his 
intelligence and the practice of his hand. The result of this rational mode of 
teaching is, that the pupil quickly acquires that accuracy of the eyesight and that 
faculty of judging of proportions which alone make & correct draughtsman. 
Another great advantage is this: that later, when the pupil is to study the scien- 
tific demonstration of: descriptive geometry, he will find this very easy, for he 
knows already the name, the form, and definitions of figures, and more than that, 
he knows how to draw them ; even the solids, that part of geometry frequently found 
80 difficult, do not puzzle him, for he has already drawn them from nature. 
Another advantage is this: that the pupil is freed from drawing after an engraved 
copy, which now-a-days very generally has been acknowledged is one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of learning to draw, for not only does he not learn 
to ‘see’ things as they are, but the poor copies which one generally finds in our 
schools only tend to depress the taste of our pupils, who thus lose their precious 
time in imitating these copies with their cross-lines of shade or their dotted lines; 
_I may well say that the great majority of pupils, after having lost five or six 
years in drawing noses, mouths, and at last heads, finally give up the study of 
drawing from mere disgust.’’ The speaker believed that it would be utterly im- 
possible, as M. Hendricks asserted, to teach drawing of ornaments and the human 
figure in 20 lessons. 
M. Lovvrier ve Lasoxais thought that as art was ‘ one,’’ so the teaching of art 
ought likewise only to be ‘‘ one ;’’ that the teaching should rest on these funda- 
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mental points: the choice of a method appropriate to the age of the pupils; the 
time they can devote to this study, and the degree of education which onght to 
be required from the teachers. The method should consist, naturally, in the study 
of the practical means of producing on an even surface the image of a solid ; suf- 
ficient time should be devoted to the study of drawing; and the teachers ought to 
be thoroughly versed in the principles of free-hand drawing and mathematics, 
and should also have gone through a course of simple esthetics. 

Several others spoke very much to the same purpose, and the discussion on this 
point was closed, 

The rourtsH quzstion of the Isr section comprised the following : 

a. In order to favor the study of drawing, and to answer the wants of modern 
industry, industrial schools and academies of design have been established. 
What, therefore, is, from the industrial stand-point, the species of drawing that 
should be taught there? 

5. Should there not be, on a smaller or larger scale, according to circum- 
stances, museums of works of art to serve as models near all such schools? 

ec. What European institutions set, in this respect, the best example? 

From the somewhat rambling debates on this question, leading to no positive 
results, we select some of the most important suggestions. 

M. Piron, Director of the Normal School at Carlsbourg, drew attention to the 
great difference existing between the schools in cities and in the country. He 
said: ‘The cities have all the resources, while the country has none; and if our 
programme speaks of the introduction of teaching of drawing in the primary 
schools, this means the country as well as the city. What now are the elements 
in the country to assist the teacher in imparting his instruction in drawing? 
There are none. One would seek in vain in all our country schools for a single 
model. Everything is wanting there. If, therefore, museums are to be founded 
in our cities, they are an absolute necessity in the country ; of course not on that 
large scale, but even the smallest school in the country should be provided with 
a collection of drawing copies, and, perhaps, a few models.’’ M. Piron strongly 

“recommended annual or semi-annual expositions of the drawings produced in all 
the schools to give a new impetus to the cause, and produce a spirit of emulation 
among the teachers. 

M. Kinpt, Inspector General of Industry, made a speech, in which, after having 
dwelt on the general importance of industrial schools, he remarked: ‘‘The kind 
of drawing-instruction imparted in the industrial schools can very well exist by 
the side of the academies. A professor may be able to teach drawing, but he 
cannot give to his pupils artistic taste. One must have seen a great many objects 
of art to acquire a correct artistic taste; taste is the recollection of the beautiful. 
Do not believe that the professors in our smaller towns are able to teach their 
pupils in such a manner as to acquire taste. One way of greatly aiding the pro- 
fessors in imparting instruction would be to give to objects which are continually 
before the eyes of all, such as a pump, lamp-post, balcony, etc., an artistic form, 
and thus to cultivate the artistic taste of the working classes. Brussels, and some 
of our larger cities, have a great many such public objects of art; but more might 
be done in this direction in many of our smaller towns, thus aiding the professors 
of drawing in imparting instruction.” 

M. C. Buts, Secretary of the 1st Section, spoke against the opinion expressed by 
some of the former speakers, especially M. Louvrier de Lajolais’ assertion, that 
art was “‘one.’’ He says: ‘‘ No; art is not ‘one;’ but every nation has its own 
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idea of the beautiful, which idea finds its expression in the different arts—different 
because they are based not only on different, but thoroughly antagonistic princi- 
ples; as, for instance, Greek and Gothic art. I understand why one of the pre- 
ceding speakers maintains that there is no other way to real art than through the 
study of Greek and Roman art. It is because he belongs to a nation which has 
much affinity with the civilization of Greece and Rome, But we, who belong to 
the Germanic race, ought certainly not to be obliged to pass through the ‘furcula 
caudine’ of Greek and Roman art. Our ancestors, who have raised the glorious 
cathedrals and other public buildings, of which we are justly proud, were they 
inspired by the Greeks and Romans? No. Maintaining the unity of art kills all 
national art. Artis the most elevated expression of a nation’s life, and the arts 
of the different nations differ as much as their customs, religion and civilization. 
The nation, then, gives its character to art. Academies will never create any 
great artistic development. Thisis only produced when all the conditions required 
for producing it centre in one period. It is not correct to say that art alone has 
an influence on industry, for industry, in its turn, exercises a very marked influ- 
ence on art. The architect cannot merely trust himself to the aspirations of his 
imagination, but must have regard to the requirements of construction. The 
architecture of the eighteenth century, with its broken pediments, its curved 
architraves, its twisted columns, mistaking the essential conditions of all rationa] 
construction, has shown what art comes to when it leaves its rational basis, It 
is not true to say that great art is sufficient to give to an architect the knowledge 
which we wish to give to the pupils of the industrial schools. If such were the 
case, we would not see sculptors obliged having recourse to the aid of an orna- 
ment-maker when they wish to crown one of their statues with flowers. I 
maintain, in fact, that the majority of painters are not able to design the 
frames of their paintings. I have seen with my own eyes in the workshop of an 
ornament-maker the formless sketches which architects, and architects of renown, 
have furnished for consoles, mouldings, ornaments of edifices, for which they had 
drawn the plans, which have thrown much light on their talent for drawing. 
**Tt would not be difficult to quote the names of a considerable number of work- 
ingmen, who, coming from the workshops of jewellers, blacksmiths, and potters, 
have risen to the rank of sculptors and painters, such as Palissy, Quentin Matsys, 
Ghirlandajo Francia, &c. In every age there is a ruling tendency in art, and the 
painters, the sculptors, the musicians, poets, &c., express in their works the ideal 
at which the period aims. But below these, I might say along-side of them, 
there is a host of satellites, who, revolving in the same orbit, form small groups, 
with an independent life of their own. They are as much active centres of in- 
vention, and it is not in accordance with truth to say that they shine merely 
with a borrowed light. Any one who is acquainted with workshops knows that 
there is no lack of workingmen endowed with a certain artistic education; men 
who every day invent new combinations, reflecting the general character of art. 
In short, I claim the introduction into the academies of design of a course of 
applied archeology and wsthetics. If any one should doubt the possibility of ren- 
- dering these sciences popular, we can produce conclusive evidence of this having 
been done ia a satisfactory manner. Such a course would also give to the people 
some general notions of history, initiate them into the character of the great 
civilizations which have preceded ours, and cultivate their minds in many ways. 
How often has the varied culture of the artists of the renaissance been spoken of 
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with admiration ! men who were at one and the same time painters, sculptors, 
architects, jewellers, engineers, musicians, and poets. Has the elegance of their 
works ever been equalled? Such a course of instruction as I mentioned above 
would add considerable interest to the technical instruction by teaching the pupil 
the reason, origin, the signification, and the character of the forms which he em- 
ploys; under his very eyes they would become animated ; for the professor who 
is to give this instruction should abandon the dry descriptive and analytical 
method of archeology and French esthetics, and boldly cast himself into the 
broad domain of German esthetics, which has been rendered so fertile by the ad- 
mirable works of Visschers, Boticher, Schonaase, Labke, Semper, Springer, and 
Lotze. 

“Phere the artist does not place himself before a work of art merely to analyze 
all its details, but he sees in it a living organism, all the parts of which are de- 
veloped as beautifully and regularly as the leaves and flowers of a plant; it is no 
longer a production produced by accident or the individual fancy, but the natural 
unfolding of plastic forms, the types of which take root in the very depth of our 
social being. Such a method gives to the teaching of archeology and esthetics 
a life, an interest, which make it so attractive that I do not think I am exaggerat- 
ing when I say that it will awake among the pupils a true enthusiasm for art. T 
even go further, and I say that such a course of instruction is imperatively de- 
manded by the cosmopolitan character of our time, our frequent journeys, the 
interest which the recent archeological researches awaken, by enabling us to com- 
prehend the most different styles of beauty. All this exposes us to the danger of 
mixing our styles, and of offending good taste by the alliance of forms which are 
entirely opposed to each other, or by employing them in a manner different from 
that for which they were originally intended. It is therefore necessary that the 
pupil thoroughly masters the essential character of each style, in order that he 
may always employ the right elements in the right place. This course should be 
limited to history of art among the European nations, and should consequently 
comprise the history of the Greek, Roman, Romanic, Gothic, and renaissance 
styles ; also the history of the styles of the 17th, 18th, and even the 19th centu- 
ries, in so far as their characteristics can be determined. It would be well to add 
the Moorish (moresque) style, which would furnish numerous illustrations for the 
theory of colors, the laws of which have been so accurately laid down by Mr. 
Brucke in his lessons at the Imperial Museum for Art and [ndustry at Vienna. It 
is easy to shorten or to extend this course in proportion to the pupil’s degree of 
intelligence and culture. According to his advancement, he might learn from six 
to twelve lessons in onehour. After the general course has teen gone through, 
one could, in some lessons, give the history of some special industrial art, such as 
sculpture, the locksmith’s trade, book-binding, the goldsmith’s trade, &c., for 
such pupils as have already chosen a trade. It will scarcely be necessary to say 
that the professor ought continually to place before the eyes of the pupil the ob- 
jects, or at least good copies of the objects, of which he speaks. These objects 
he should find in the museums, which ought to be attached to every school of 
design, and the necessity of having such a museum is so self-evident that it does 
not need any argument. The institution at South Kensington has shown the 
way, which every school of this kind should follow, sooner or later. The pro- 
fessor would do well to make excursions with his pupils to monuments and col- 
lections of art in the neighborhood ; to draw his illustrations, if possible, from 
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the history of the national art, and endeavor to inspire his pupils to connect their 
own work with the traditions of their own country’s art. What we finally de- 
mand, is this : 

‘¢1, Every school of design should have a course of history of ornaments as a 
supplement to the technical teaching of the arts of drawing. 

-*€2, The professor should, in such a course, endeavor to connect the productions 
of art with the different manifestations of the nation’s life which has produced 
them, so as to give the pupil some general idea on the history of civilization, and | 
this by taking account of the German esthetics. 

**3, Every school of design should have a museum comprising a methodical 
_ exposition of specimens of the various styles of ornamentics. 

‘¢ Besides the influence which such an instruction could not fail to exercise on 
the production of the pupils, it would also, in my opinion, have the advantage of 
increasing in the schools of design a tendency, which they follow wherever indus- 
trial art is foremost in the minds of people, namely, the tendency to change gradu- 
ally to industrial schools, to school-workshops; here lies the road to a radical 
reform of primary instruction, which has already been followed by some, and 
with a happy result, for we see in it the means of attaining a more general diffu- 
sion of instruction by the universal attendance at the school during all the time 
required for the acquisition of a good and solid education.”’ 

M. Bravy, after some discussion on the question how far museums or collec- 
tions were practicable in all the schools, made the following practical propositions, 
which were received with applause : 

1. For the primary and normal schools, a well-defined, well-limited, well- 
co-ordinated method of drawing is required, in accordance with the nature and 
the aim of the establishment, and with al! the time which can be devoted to the 
study of this branch. 

2. In order to obtain the best results in the normal schools, a larger number of 
drawing lessons is required, and more attention bestowed on it at the half-yearly 
and final examinations. ; 

M. Canneet mentioned the example which England has set with regard to 
museums. Duplicates of all the objects have been procured for the central museum 
at London, and thus a small museum has been formed which answered all reason- 
able demands. During the last nine years this museum has made forty journeys; 
75,000 persons have seen it, and 35,000 catalogues have been sold ; and this cata- 
logue gives excellent instruction on all the various objects contained in the museum— 
is in fact a brief course of archeology. This museum is placed in two railroad 
cars constructed expressly for its use, and only one man accompanies it. 

M. pe Tarye could not refrain from making some remarks with regard to an 
idea mentioned by M. Buts in his speech, viz, ‘‘ that it was not necessary to extend 
the study of archeology into antiquity.’’ Although M. Bouts denied having said 
this, M. pz Tare said: ‘‘I ask, how can it be possible to understand the middle 
ages, if one does not know the landmarks which have preceded it? I maintain 
that it is not possible to understand the middle ages if one does not know the 
Greek and Roman art. To give oneexample: there is between the sculptures, the 
figures of Rheims and the Greek art, such an intimate, astonishing connection, 
that you could not appreciate the beauties of the sculpture of the middle ages in 
France but by placing before them the most beautiful productions of Greek art. 
Phidias alone is worthy to be placed by the side of the beauties of the cathedral 
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at Rheims. The traditions of Greek art had been preserved during the downfall 
of Greece. Through the crusades they have been carried all over Europe, and 
are reflected in the beautiful sculptures of the middle ages. Every artist who has 
attentively studied the works of these two periods will be convinced of the truth 
of what I have said.’”” These remarks of M. ps Tarye were received with applause, 
and the president announced the discussion on the fourth question as closed. 


SECTION Il.—HIGHER INSTRUCTION IN THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 


lst Question.—Up to the*time of the foundation of academies, the graphic and 
plastic arts were only taught in the workshops of artists. Public schools have 
to-day replaced the ancient mode of teaching. The question is to examine the 
merits and demerits of the two modes of instruction. 

Passing by the discussions on various less important questions, we proceed ot once 
to give the chief speech on this subject, made by M. pz Tarye. He said: 

‘* A speaker who preceded me (M. Cluysenaar) has asserted that the academies 
are badly organized, and that everything which is there should be entirely re-made. 
Gentlemen, these accusations go much further. I even go so far as to say that it 
is quite in accordance with the character of our times to consider the word 
‘academical’ as synonymous with medio. “> and bad. I will now endeavor to 
show that this way of reasoning is entirely, radically false. It is said that acad- 
emies were first founded in those times when art declined, and that, therefore, 
their organization must be bad. I maintain, gentlemen, that the academy was 
not created at the time of the decadence of art; on the contrary, it. is as old as 
the revival of modern art. The whole period of this revival, (renaissance, ) from 
its commencement in Italy, in the 15th century, till the time of its greatest splen- 
dor, under Raphael and Michael Angelo, was pervaded by academical elements 
and animated by a purely academical spirit. The manner in which Squarcione, 
the founder of the school of Padua, exercised his wide-spread and beneficial influ- 
ence, is entirely academical. From a union of the works of art of antiquity, and 
their methodical study, he formed the basis of his teaching; and the same prin- 
ciple, even at this present day, forms the fundamental element of all actual 
teaching. 

‘€The school which Leonardo da Vinci opened in Florence was intended to be 
an academy, and had in reality the greatest similarity to our modern idea of such 
institutions, because the isolated teaching of the old artists’ workshops in the 
middle ages was supplemented and completed by general studies on antiquities, 
science, and esthetics. In order to attain to this, Leonardo felt the necessity of 
writing his immortal treatise on painting. 

‘The idea of academies belongs essentially to the spirit of the ‘ Renaissance’ 
period. The return to the study of antiquity had produced a genuine enthusiasm 
for the institutions of Greece, and Plato’s academy at Athens formed the ideal of 
artists. 

‘¢ All the academies which made their appearance under the reign of the Medici, 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, and produced a lively intercourse and inter- 
change of ideas between all men of science and artists, were but the realization of 
this ideal. This union between science and art produced new researches in the 
fields of philosophy, nature, esthetics, and art; and in this grand tournament 
” for the laurel wreath of science and art we see all the distinguished men of the 
‘ Renaissance’ and of art enter the lists. 

‘*Who dares to apply to such a movement the word ‘decline!’ Who would 
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not rather recognize in this close alliance of spontaneous creation and the researches 
of free thought one of the most beautiful characteristics of this brilliant revival of 
arts (renaissance) in the 16th century! As long as art was maintained at its 
height by the power of some few men of genius, its twofold aim could be attained 
by isolated masters. Ata time when knowledge and inspiration seemed to give 
to all persons and to all artistic creations one common thought, in order to realize 
this object, no pedagogical teaching was required ; life itself was the school. 

‘*The strength of the traditions of the middle ages was broken, but the ideas 
of classical antiquity had taken their place, and influenced life, customs, science, 
and religious belief. It is only natural that they also influenced art. As in.this 
union (ensemble) the aim was fixed, there only remained for individuals to 
search the expression of their feelings in order to arrive at the expression of the 
general feeling. Thus we see, during this whole period, certain grand artistic 
creations becoming the models, the examples for all. What had been produced 
by the common feeling (‘sentiment’) of a whole period naturally was admired 
by all. 

‘Thus we see a school of artists form itself round the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the same as round the paintings of Masaccio in the church of Santa Maria 
del Carmine. Michael Angelo studied there, and after him Raphael did not dis- 
dain to borrow from them the types for his own works. The works produced by 
the competition between Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo for the palace 
Vecchio, at Florence, became a school for a whole generation of artists. Raphael, 
leaving for the firgt time the circle of his school, drew new strength from these 
studies ; one of the grandest compositions of his later days still shows most un- 
mistakably the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, and a century later our great 
countryman, Peter Paul Rubens, copied the remains of this work that had been 
saved. 

‘* Let us now examine whether the method of teaching employed in these great 
epochs did not shorten the time of study by rendering them at the same time more 
intense. Every workshop, as we have seen, formed, so to speak, a school, where 
the studies carried on were brought to their most complete development, regarded 
from a scientific and practical point of view. On entering, the scholar.made an 
engagement of several years with his master, and was received as a simple ap- 
prentice, and was at first employed to prepare the palette and the paints ; he thus 
became acquainted with the material procedure, whilst the master and his more 
advanced scholars initiated him into the practice of drawing, geometry, and per- 
spective. As soon as he was familiar with the labors of the workshop, the master 
tried to advance his pupil. Then his artistic education really commenced. At 
first he traced on paste-board the designs of his master, in order to transfer them 
again to canvas or to the wall; when the master drew from models, the pupil 
sat by his side and also made a sketch, thus learning to draw from nature, and 
keep account of the part which must be left to servile imitation in order to arrive 
at the truth, and of the part which must be left to the imagination, in order to get 
at the true expression and the style. Another important point was the following : 
he did not only learn drawing, painting, geometry, and perspective, which made 
him capable of comprehending architecture, but he was likewise taught model- 
ling. 

‘* How far from this wise practice are we to-day ! It is a principle of education, 
as it has been organized at a later time, that one person learns painting, another 
architecture, a third sculpture, without any one of them troubling himself in 
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the least with the other branches of art. I go still further, and maintain that in 
this country of ours some have even studied sculpture without having learned 
drawing. 

These subdivisions of study are completely unknown in the grand schools of the 
past. How many great artists have come from the common trades and work- 
shops? It is only since theend of the 17th century that painters ceased to model 
and sculptors to draw, and since the end of the 18th century they completely ig- 
nore everything pertaining to architecture. All the great masters of the ‘renais- 
sance’ period were at the same time architects, painters, and sculptors, and one 
feels considerably embarrassed if he wants to class them under one of these heads ; 
whilst later, during the period of decline, when a painter would have architectu- 
ral design in his painting, he was obliged to ask the assistance of some architect, 
and in our days there are those who ignore the study of perspective, and have re- 
course to a perspectivist for the draught of the work. Where will this system of 
subdivision stop? 

‘*In former times the pupil had only one desire, viz, to acquire this universality 
of knowledge which he found in his master, and which was imparted to him all 
the more voluntarily, because the master could make use of it for his own works. 
As soon as the pupil had mastered a certain science, the master let him make a 
rough sketch of his own drawings, arrange some drapery, execute parts of some 
importance; and as he had an interest in its being well done, he was not sparing 
in giving advice. Such advice was given at any moment, for the pupil lived the 
same life as his master, had a place at his table, slept under his roof, and, through 
a daily increasing intimacy, became completely initiated. The artist was for him 
not the kind of demi-god, who, according to popular belief, had only to touch 
his brow in order to make, in a moment of inspiration, masterpieces spring forth 
from it. No; he was a man eager for universal knowledge; a prey to all human 
weaknesses, but knowing how to overcome discouragement, rather commencing 
the same work a hundred times than leaving it imperfect; combining, making 
trials, undoing and remaking, before giving shape and form to a thought; proud 
one day and furious or despairing the next ; always battling with difficulties. By 
constant contact with him, the pupil rapidly instructed himself, endeavoring to 
follow him and to equal him; thus he learned the practice at the same time with 
the theory, and when he had finished his apprenticeship, then not only his artistic 
education was complete, but he had likewise drank deep from the fountain of 
science, and been thoroughly imbued with those moral sentiments which are 
essential to every man, and, above all, to the artist; and the master was likewise 
rewarded by the respect and the consideration of his pupils, who kept alive in 
him that sacred fire, that love of the beautiful, which had been the constant 
thought of his whole life. 

“This golden age of artistic instruction lasted as long as the rising of the great 
schools lasted ; but as the development and the decline of art does not depend 
alone on the methods of teaching, but also on the social medium (milieu) in which 
the artists live, nothing could prevent art, like all other expressions of thought, 
from yielding to the enervating influence which prevailed at the close of the 17th 
and in the 18th centuries. Diderot writes: ‘The degradation of taste, of color- 
ing, of composition, of the character of drawing, has followed step by step the 
depravation of manners.’ And truly the history of art, during that period, cor- 
roborates his words, and proves their entire truth. Was it not when Italy dis- 
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carded all moral sentiment that she lost that royalty in art of which she was so 
proud? Thus Spain, surrounded by the treasures of America, descended to the 
very lowest step on the ladder; thus France, when she brought down her 
painters to the level of her courtesans, made them, during the reign of Louis XV, 
professors of libertinism. In the same way our own schools disappeared when 
their powerful painting, ceasing to be the exponent of ideas, was nothing but a 
bloated and conventional expression, occupying itself only with ordering and 
arranging. Thus it was that this vast world of artistic individualities became a 
multitude of insignificant particularities; arbitrariness, flightiness, exaggeration, 
took the place of that classical dignity based on the consciousness of knowledge; 
avidity to seize the success of the moment replaced that calm love of the beautiful 
which formerly reigned at the time of conception of works of art—a sentiment 
which formed the fundamental character of that flourishing period. 

‘* At that time there awoke in the mind of a serious and well-informed artist a 
keen feeling of this decline of the arts and the wish to fight against it. That was 
the time of the foundation of academies in our modern sense of the word. The 
foundation of the academy at Bologna by Ludovico Carracci was a necessity 
produced by the consciousness of this decline; it saved art, for on one side the 
hollow idealism of the mannerists threatened all truthfulness, whilst on the other 
side a brutal materialism menaced all loftiness, beauty and dignity. Ludovico 
was joined in realizing this work of reform by his two young nephews, Agostino 
and Annibale; and animated by a lofty and dignified sentiment, he boldly waged 
war against his powerful rivals. They commenced their work under sarcasm 
and contempt, and by an iron energy brought it to the desired end. The 
school, the teaching of which the three associates had divided amongst themselves, 
each one taking the part for which he was particularly qualified, finished by 
attracting all the talent of the other studios, (ateliers ;) and as they sought to set 
up again as the only true standard of art truthfulness to nature and life, as well 
as grandeur and loftiness, they were justly considered the new founders of Italian 
art. Thus their teaching was free from all forced pedantry, from all systematic 
rules, preserving at the same time the traditions of style, disposition and ensemble, 
without which no teaching is possible; they could preserve for each individuality 
his character and his liberty, and it is their greatest glory to have raised up so 
many artists of original talents, such as Albani, Quercino, Dominico, Lanfranchi, 
Guido Reni, &c. Thus must be conceived the origin of the academy of Bologna, 
in which we recognize the first example of those academies which the artistic 
education of our times requires. Far from having accelerated the decline of art, 
it has, on the contrary, always fought against this movement, and thus saved art 
fora new future. The instruction given in these academies had a great advantage 
over the instruction given by one man in his studio. Art, such as it is to-day, 
has assumed a general character; it touches everything, and has in the higher 
spheres of its instruction almost assumed a character of a university education. 
It is impossible that one man, however great his genius and talents may be, could 
meet all these varied demands. Can one professor in his workshop (atelier) 
teach philosophy of art, esthetics, history, literature, technics, perspective—in 
short, all the various branches which constitute art? This is utterly impossible. 
The academies here felt this, and have established a system of instruction no 
longer by one man only, but by a number of men with special talents. This is 
progress. This organization shows a great development; but at the end of a 
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certain time, the influence of abuses makes itself felt in the schools, the traditions 
grow contemptible and art sombre. In the academies you see from time to time 
a man who resists these invasions; and I find an admirable though little known 
example of this in our own country. At the Academy of Antwerp, founded by 
David Teniers, an old professor, endowed with an admirable simplicity and devoted- 
ness, Herrens, preserves intact, though all the decline of the 18th century, the 
technical tradition of Jordaens and Rubens. Herrens traverses this whole unaus- 
picious period without in any way yielding to its influence. He is calm and 
immovable in his work, without allowing himself to be influenced by the evil 
passions which are at work around about him ; and when David, as an exile, fled 
to this country and made the acquaintance of old Herrens, he said to him: ‘If J 
were young still, I would come to your school and recommence my studies.’ 
This is historical, for I know it from a scholar of Herrens himself. In France, 
David raised art from the depths into which it had sunk. Only, as at his time the 
study of the antique was not as much developed as to-day, as the works of 
Phidias were not known, he could only draw his inspiration from the works of 
the declining period. Ingres, likewise, drew his-inspiration from the antique, but 
he studied the works of the classical period of Greece ; hence the difference between 
his teaching and that of David. David has nevertheless rendered art immense 
services, All our most eminent artists have come from his school in passing 
through that of Van Brée and Navez. I hope that this short historical review 
has dispelled many erroneous ideas on the nature of academies. 

** What other criticisms are made on the academies? Sometimes it is their 
method of teaching ; sometimes the selection of studies; but, as a general rule, 
all these critics are governed by one, thought—that everything one learns besides 
the mere technicalities is useless for the artist ; yea, may even become dangerous 
for him. Is not this extremely foolish? For an artist, whatever gifts nature 
may have bestowed on him, must, in order to put them to good use, join the 
development of his intellectual qualities to that of his technical ones. The 
progress of his art in that respect ought to be as important as in his natural gifts 
themselves. History is rich in illustrations of this truth. Look at the art of 
Greece, the period which preceded the renaissance itself, and modern art! Fig- 
ure to yourself the great artists of these different periods, those who symbolized 
the glory of their countries. They were, with few exceptions, remarkable men ; 
men not only skilled in their art, but distinguished by their mental culture, and 
by the varied character of their knowledge. The more a country rises in the fine 
arts, the more is felt the necessity of uniting with the technicalities the highest 
attainments of human science. Knowledge, far from enslaving and fettering tal- 
ent, only gives to the artist the consciousness of his liberty. We see in the grand 
classical periods, politicians, philosophers, painters, sculptors, musicians, poets, 
living in a fruitful familiarity, in a constant interchange of ideas. And what 
else is the aim of academies if it is not to realize for the artists of our days this 
ideal? Let us clearly establish the position which art occupies in the field of 
mental activity of the human race, and the mission of the académies will become 
self-evident. All mental activity may be divided into three great divisions : 

‘* First, philosophy, the foundation of all knowledge, which has a character of 
universality, and governs everyscience. It is the heart and centre of it; itis the 
principle of thought and of reason; the inexhaustible source of universal truths, 
whose eternal principle is God. Its aim is the search after truth. 
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*¢ The second division is art. Its aim is the free reproduction of the beautiful ; 
not only physical beauty or the beauty of nature, which, alone, would make art 
merely a servile imitation, but the ideal beauty, such as the human imagination 
conceives it, by the aid of those gifts which nature furnishes. 

‘The third division is science. Its aim is the search for physical utility. It 
modifies nature for the benefit of our race by the rational application of its dis- 
coveries.. It invests man with a true royalty over matter. 

‘* The state ought to offer to all its children the means of acqpiring these dif- 
ferent expressions of culture, which form its greatness, its development, and its 
wealth. Therefore we have universities, schools of the fine arts, schools of 
mining, schools of civil engineering, schools of arts and manufactures. Thus the 
academies have not been established to form as many artists as possible; they are 
not destined to guide the.taste; but we have academies in order to offer to every 
individual, who feels within his heart a spark of that sacred fire, the means of 
arriving at its free and complete development. This possibility, however, can, 
in our times, no longer be realized by a single master or a single studio. The 
greatest artist can no longer do justice to this variety of knowledge. For this 
reason a union of forces has become necessary, just as at the schools and univer- 
sities. Only in this manner can the multiplicity of wants be satisfied; a way 
be opened to develop the various talents, and the studies of the workshop 
(atelier) be completed, in order to find the true relation between master and 
pupil, which is necessary for the proper development of art. The academy gives 
the instruction ; the master seeks out for himself a pupil after his own heart, and 
the two, by their united efforts, raise an artist. This is, in my opinion, the posi- 
tion. which an academy ought to occupy, and which gives the basis for the extent 
and character of the studies. What can be learned ought to be taught; technics 
in all its branches, from the fundamental elements to the highest scientific know- 
ledge. In order to attain to this, we must acknowledge that the higher studies in 
the academies are insufficient; that they ought to be supplanted by studies in 
esthetics, history of art, and literature. I said, a while ago, that everything 
comes to us from the school of David; criticism, however, ought to go side by 
side with eulogy. I said that everything good with us comes from the school of 
David ; but this teaching is not complete. I would like to add to it two very 
important elements. I would like to add to the academical and university teach- 
ing the teaching in the workshops, (ateliers studios.) Some people will say that 
this wish is chimerical ; how can academical traditions and free teaching be united ? 
Nevertheless, this plan is perfectly feasible. It has been carried out at Munich 
and Dusseldorf, and, by the efforts of M. Violet-Leduc, this system has beeen or- 
ganized in the most complete manner in the Institute of France. I will givea 
striking illustration : In Germany, esthetical courses are found everywhere ; not 
only at the universities, but also in the schools, and in the most elementary es- 
tablishments, and a book has just been published entitled ‘Aesthetische Briefe 
fur junge Maedchen,’ (Letters on Zisthetics for Young Girls.) In our own 
country, on the contrary, instruction in ssthetics is almost entirely want- 
ing, and many artists do not even know.the meaning of the word. In 
my opinion, this is not all. I say, first, that the elementary teaching at 
the academies is insufficient; but the superior instruction likewise is in- 
complete, not in its course of studies, for that is good, but in its intellectual 
development, through the great voids which exist. Important higher courses are 
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entirely wanting in the academies. At none of our universities is there a course 
of esthetics. At the university of Louvain a course of Christian archeol6gy has 
been established, which is only a portion of zsthetics. A course of instruction 
in the philosophy of the beautiful ought to be established everywhere. At present 
we see the strange fact that distinguished men, men whom their talents have 
helped to obtain the first positiors in the state, encourage the fine arts and artistic 
instruction, but, as regards art, are themselves real barbarians. How is’ the 
the higher instruction organized at Munich; at Dusseldorf; at Paris? An intel- 
ligent and learned director superintends the teaching. At Munich, Kaulbach; 
at Dresden, Schnorr von Caralsfeld. They havea studio, which bears their name. 
At Munich, there is the studio of Schwind, of Piloty, &c. The pupil chooses the 
artist whose teaching he prefers ; the colorists choose a colorist ; the draughtsman, 
an artist who makes forms a specialty; an artist who possesses fire; a master © 
whose temperament is analogous to his own. The master has a right to accept 
or refuse a pupil. He can say to the pupil, ‘ Your studies have been incomplete; 
go and perfect yourself in the classes.’ There is a constant rivalry between the 
pupils, and also between the professors. Every professor naturally desires to 
have the most beautiful studio and produce the best results. The pupils are ani- 
mated by an excellent spirit. They wish to be the strongest at the annual exhi- 
bition. All are filled with an emulation worthy of the golden age of art. I will 
give you an example how the directors understood this sentiment. There was 
wanting at the Academy of Munich the proper appreciation of color, (sentiment 
de la couleur.) A man who had received instruction in our school of 1830 came 
to Munich, and there created quite a revolution in art. That man was Piloty. 
The director having seen this revolution, immediately demanded the establishment 
of a new studio, and asked Piloty to direct it. Here was a man who understood 
his mission. The war between the old and the new school broke out, and this war 
produced, as its result, progress. If one wishes to be sincere, one frankly points 
out the sore point. In our country there are chiefly two obstacles which prevent 
the artistic instruction reaching a complete development, viz: the elementary 
instruction is bad, and the higher instruction is incomplete. The question, there- 
fore, is to produce an organization which is free from these faults. One word 
more. The government, in endeavoring to develop the higher studies, should 
also insist on having the artistic instruction at the academies more developed. If 
we thoroughly examine our present system, we find that there are scarcely two 
schools where instruction is given in the studios besides the regular instruction 
in the classes. Such is the case at Antwerp, and to some degree at Louvain. Is 
it not deplorable that some of the largest cities in the country have no higher 
artistic instruction? It seems to me, therefore, that certain criticisms made on 
the academies are greatly exaggerated, but that nevertheless there is every reason 
for us to put our hand to the work and arrive at a complete organization.”’ 

This speech of M. de Taeye was received with loud and prolonged applause; 
and though several members of the Congress expressed different opinions on some 
minor points, the: great majority thoroughly agreed with him on the urgently 
needed reorganization of the academies in accordance with the general ideas pro- 
pounded by M. de Taeye. 

2d Question.—In the organization of academies of fine arts, that is to say, of 
special schools for a complete instruction in the arts of design, ought there to be 


introduced, in view of the demands of industry, a course of artistic instruction, 
different in some parts from that which art, properly so called, demands? What 
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ought to be the programme of such instruction? If some parts of this double 
teaching are in common, where does the separation begin ? 

After considerable discussion on these questions, the great majority of the 
assembly agreed as to the urgent necessity of establishing throughout the country, 
not merely academies and studios, but some rather more democratic institutions 
for the artistic instruction of workingmen. The aim, as was said, was not to 
produce thousands of painters and sculptors, but thousands of intelligent work- 
ingmen, with some taste for the beautiful m art and nature, and the ability of 
applying it to their work. Many very able speeches were made, amongst the rest 
by M. Kuen, Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts 
at Copenhagen. He spoke about the different kind of instruction to be given to 
artisis and artisans, both as to matter and method, and finally gave some exam- 
ples of a school for artisans recently established at Copenhagen. 

We give some extracts from the last speech on this question, made by M. 
Janssens Suits, member of the administrative council of the Academy of St. 
Nicholas. He said: 

‘‘ There is not, and there cannot be a difference of opinion as to the end aimed at ; 
everybody is convinced that the talent, devotedness, and the important pecuniary 
resources which the teaching of the fine arts annually absorbs in Belgium, ought 
not solely to contribute towards the glory of the country, but also bring new life 
to all the branches of its activity. One says: Our academies ought not merely 
to give instruction in the ‘fine’ arts, (les arts d’agrément,) as they are commonly 
called; they ought likewise to popularize the knowledge of the useful arts; the 
beautiful and the useful ought to be united indissolubly. The grand, the high 
art does not suffice; we also want the common art. Separated from the useful, 
the culture of the beautiful doesno longer justify the offerings which it claims. 
These are the arguments of a great number of persons. It will doubtless not be 
difficult for them to justify the sympathy which they have for arts and industry 
united, for the good reason that on the most important points they will not be 
contradicted by any sensible person. Our academies ought, for every pupil who 
is educated for an artistic career, to form a hundred other pupils for the manual 
professions. Living in the midst of an essentially industrial population, I would 
be very guarded in questioning the high and even glorious mission of the arts, 
and the powerful influence which artistic instruction ought, consequently, to ex- 
ercise on all industrial productions. But I ask whether the question of industrial 
art does not partly derive its success and popularity from the novelty of its name. 
The question in itself is old as art, old as work. It is pretension and injustice to 
beljeve that this question is so novel. I do not deny that certain improvements 
might be made in the instruction given in our academies; that certain more 
direct applications of art to industry might not be attempted ; but there are de- 
fenders of the new systems, who, it seems to me, are not grateful enough for the 
immense results obtained by our academies up to this present day ; results from 
which our industrial progress has had its full share. The reformers, with the 
most. excellent intentions and arguments, to contradict which is often very 
difficult, have, I believe, a tendency to specialize. Can the too divisionary 
application of art, its application merely to certain local wants—can this be 
taught without injuring the unity of art; and if this unity were wanting, 
would it not injure its solidity (solidité)? Ought not the pfincipal and most 
practical aim of this Congress to be to lead to this unity of views, of aspira- 
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tions, and perhaps, to a certain point, of methods? One of the speakers who 
preceded me has eloquently and justly remarked: ‘Wherever there is mat- 
ter, there is form; wherever there is form, there is art.’ Well, precisely because 
there are as many expressions of art as there are different forms, and as many 
kind of forms as there are matters to work upon, I ask whether it is possible to 
teach professionally all the trades with a view to a special application of art. We 
cannot follow these infinite classifications in giving instruction. We cannot even 
theoretically admit thousands of distinct arts; art cannot be broken up into dif- 
ferent parts without losing a part of itself. No; there are not thousands of arts; 
there are not even two different arts; and we go too far, if we speak of an indus- 
trial art which ought to differ from another art, doubtless a speculative, abstract 
and metaphysical one. I only know one art—that is, the idea of the beautiful 
reproduced in matter; every man who possesses the artistic sense will let its 
influence be felt in every one cf his works; every work which bears this impress 
of: the beautiful is artistic. The classical teaching of our academies has, since 
their foundation, powerfully contributed to develop this simultaneous culture of 
the mind and the heart, which constitutes taste; this feeling of distinction; this 
comprehension of the beautiful. And this taste, this feeling, this comprehen- 
sion, which might be inculcated into all the classes of the population, if they 
wished it, have had a decided influence on the general development of our indus- 
try. One often speaks of art for all; but does not this specializing imply an 
abandoning of ‘art for all?’ It becomes then ‘art for some few,’ for some one class 
of workingmen. The true ‘art forall’ are the unvarying principles, the general no- 
tions, which, for ages, have been taught in all our great academies. With the 
principles once given, pure tastes once inculcated, it remains for the workshop, 
the factory, the studio, (atelier,) to do the rest._I do not hesitate to say that by 
the experience and education of the industrial workshop, more than by the teach- 
ing of some special useful art, Paris has monopolized the trade of the world in 
almost all articles whose value lies in their artistic taste. The select pupils whom 
you would educate in your special schools would have to go and complete now 
their artistic instruction in those Parisian workshops; they would have to form 
themselves under working artists, not one of whom, perhaps, has ever enjoyed a 
professional artistic instruction in schools. What is true of the Paris articles is 
equally true of the flourishing French silk industry, the manufacture of porcelain 
and crystals, This is true everywhere ; and we could find some striking examples 
in certain Belgian industries. It is by working that one becomes a workingman; 
it is by making oneself an artisan that one becomes an artist in his profession, 
if the head has taste and the hand skill. Having to answer those who find 
fault with the academieal teaching, because it is not specialized with a view 
to local industry, and who seem to forget the immense and beneficial influ- 
ence which it exercises on the whole working population, we have already 
some months ago answered them thus: One loses sight of the fact that instruc- 
tion in the fine arts, independent of its practical and professional applications, 
possesses a general usefulness for everything and for all. It is a powerful means 
of popular education; it exercises on the workingmen an eminently civilizing in- 
fluence ; it polishes his manners and gives him calm and serious tastes ; it throws 
into the young mind a germ of artistic sentiment, which, although it is often 
denied, is in realty more developed among our working population than among 
men whose knowledge and taste are lauded everywhere. Let us only for a mo- 
ment think of the artist painters and sculptors, to whom the lessons received at 
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our academies open a brilliant career. Let us speak of a more general interest ! 
No ;. there is not one profession or trade where it is not beneficial to have a tinge 
of xsthetics’; to have trained the eye to the gracefulness and correctness of the 
outlines ; to have inculcated in one’s mind a knowledge of perspective, for in- 
stance, a science which gives a good deal to think about, and which forcibly leads 
to it. All these results have in a great measure been attained by our academies ; 
the aptitude of a large number of our workingmen, whose relative inferiority I 
deny, bears testimony to this fact. In order to convince us of inconsistency, we 
are accused of too strong.a predilection for the special industry of building; our 
academies are said to be industrial building schools, (écoles industrielles de bdlisse.) 
We are truly astonished to hear it maintained that the study of linear, decorative, 
anatomical, stereotomic, and architectural drawing, which forms the basis of our 
popular artistic teaching, will not be of any use to those who will have to handle 
the compasses, the trowel, and the plane. The value of this appreciation is al- 
most equal to the value of the opinion of those who despise humanitarian studies ; 
who imagine that the study of the higher mathematics is not generally useful; 
that geometry, e. g., is only good for training land-surveyors. 

‘**Let us not specialize beyond measure! Let us not break the synthetic organi- 
zation of the study of the beautiful! We admit, e.g., that the application of 
linear drawing to the drawing of machinery can in many localities be of incon- 
testable usefulness. It ought, therefore, to be an advantage to the workingman 
to have drawn the mechanisms (les mécaniques) with which, in some way, he has 
to identify himself. The study of models might become to him of great practical 
usefulness in comprehending and managing his machine or his tool. There will 
doubtless be other useful applications of drawing and painting without entering 
on those subdivisions, which are a terror to us; but there are persons who want 
to specialize, and convert the academies into industrial schools. It would be chi- 
merical to establish, under the cover of fine arts, an academy for armorers at Liege, 
an academy for lace-makers at Malines, an academy for weavers at Ghent, an 
academy for cutlers at Namur and Lierre; for manufacturers of delph-ware, at 
Tournai; for corsetmakers, at Lokeren, and academical courses (sections academ- 
igues) for locksmiths, upholsterers, tailors, seamstresses, and shoemakers every- 
where. We can show the greatest care for the success of industry, and 
favor the introduction of improvements in the teaching of the fine arts, yet at the 
same time see that it is not practicable to teach as many species (catégories) of the 
beautiful as there are innumerable ways of applying it to the manual professions. 
By demanding too much, we are misled. The teaching of the ten or twelve great 
academies of the country has no such urgent need of rejuvenating itself as some 
seem desirous to prove, and up io the present moment we have not learned that 
the new methods of our days, which have been praised so much, have discovered 
a single new line, or that in the combination of lines they have furnished types 
of a novel and modern beauty which will make us forget the study of the human 
form and masterpieces of antiquity, from which our old classical teaching obsti- 
nately draws its inspirations. Some advocate, in connection with schools of 
design, special courses of chemistry and physics, in view of the wants of industry. 
Well, the teaching of chemistry and physics, a knowledge of which, however 
elementary, aids so powerfully in developing the intellect, and which are of con- 
stant practical use to the workingman—the teaching of these sciences, without 
which all the industrial proceedings can only go on by laberious groping on the 
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beaten tracks of routine, these purely scientific studies have nothing in common 
with the development of taste and xsthetical sentiment, to propagate which is 
the mission of the schools of the fine arts. Far from condemning the study of 
chemistry and physics, I consider it on the contrary of the highest usefulness, and 
I believe it to be indispensable to all true progress in industry. I fully appre- 
ciate the enlightened solicitude of all those who see in the diffusion of these sciences 
a means of improving the condition of our workingmen. If we only wish to give 
to the pupils elementary notions of science in the academies, we supplant the 
primary schools, for this branch of instruction would naturally find its proper 
place in the highest class of primary schools. If we wish to give a profound, truly 
professional knowledge of these sciences, this requires arduous and complete study, 
which in my opinion is only possible in the great industrial centres, such as Ghent, 
Liege, Mons, Verviers, which alone can provide the necessary laboratories and 
collections, a competent factory, a supply of pupils, and, above everything, the 
funds which such institutions would require. In some special cases, where a 
school of design has a surplus of room and funds, I would advise the introduction 
of these elementary courses. As a general rule, however, I would not advocate 
it. Itis a completely distinct instruct‘on, which, outside of important centres of 
industrial activity, would most assuredly result in absorbing the few hours of 
leisure which are left to our workingmen, and in taking away the room, which 
nowhere is too ample, from the teaching of the fine arts. 

**As regards the second part of the question, viz, if some parts of this double 
teaching are in common, where does the separation begin? I have to say this 
separation ought necessarily to commence where the artistic side (céte) ceases; if 
not, old academies ought to drop the name, academies of the fine arts; they 
will remain useful under another and new name; but our mission in being called 
together here is to purify the taste, to infuse love for the beautiful. Art in it- 
self will exercise an immense influence on the aptitude and the success of the 
workingman. It is not possible that a good pupil of a good school of fine arts 
should ever, in whatever branch of industry, become an incapable or awkward 
workingman, Where his taste and his esthetic tact have been formed by the 
classic teaching of art, he will, when at his work, always know how to avoid 
what is not harmonious, incorrect, or ungraceful. But we will accord more than 
this to the professional education of the workingman; we desire that there be 
placed at the service of industry an artistic teaching specialized in a just meas- 
ure, having in view as much as possible the general wants of industry, and pre- 
serving as much as possible the precious unity of teaching. Drawing of ma- 
chinery, decorative drawing and painting, which, in many cases, can be applica- 
ble to manufactures—all this may be excellent ; but one should remain within the 
boundaries of art, in order that the artistic teaching may not degenerate to a 
cold and inanimate utilitarianism. Let us be prudent in making such experi- 
ments, which might suddenly overthrow what we have slowly and laboriously 
built up. Let us not forget that this would mean a weakening of art, a reducing 
of its noble mission to what I will call the ‘bare facts,’ the ‘mere mechanical 
procedure,’ (du faire, du procédé.) Above everything, do not let us make of our 
academies and of their professors, teaching so well and so devotedly, the scape- 
goats of the weaknesses and the incapacity of certain manufacturers, (produc- 
teurs.’’) 

As a longer time than had been originally intended had been taken up by the 
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discussion on the second question of the second section, the third question could 
only be briefly mentioned, which could be done all the more easily as, in its 
import, it very nearly coincided with the first question. 


3d Question.—Should there be introduced in the academies of the fine arts a 
course of esthetics and literature? 

Only a few minutes were devoted to this question. We only quote some re- 
marks of M. Suincensyer: ‘‘ There are always certain intervals during the hours 
of study; thus, a pupil, whilst he studies painting, does not get very tired, and 
the professor could easily engage him to devote himself during those intervals to - 
certain useful studies; thus, e. g., Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare, Cervantes, would 
form excellent subjects for reading. In Homer, the artist would find simplicity ; 
in Virgil, rhythm; in Shakspeare, passion. There is no doubt that a judicious 
selection from the works of these poets would exercise a very happy influence on 
his artistic education.’’ 

4th Question.— Would it be useful to found in Belgium, besides the academies 
of the fine arts, one or more special schools of architecture, where all the studies 
required for a thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of this urt are united, 
and what subjects should be taught in such a school ? 

From want of time this question was also treated but briefly. It was very 
generally conceded that the instruction in architecture, as given at present, was 
not as full as might be desired ; but it was doubted whether the foundation of a 
central academy of architecture at Brussels, which was all that could be aimed at 
for the present, could supply this want. M. pe Tanys cited the example of Ber- 
lin, where, as he said, the pupils, on entering upon their studies at the academy, 
were not asked, will you be sculptors, or painters, or architects; but where they 
were told: ‘‘ Learn the language of art, which is drawing; and when you have 
finished your studies, and know the language well, choose your career—be sculp- 
tors, painters, or architects.’’ , 

5th Question.— Among the general means of encouraging the study of the arts of 
design, should the establishment of competitive (general and local) courses be 
recommended, how should such competitive courses be organized? 

All were agreed as to the usefulness of such competitive courses, and the only 
question to be settled was, how they should be organized. No speeches of special 
interest were made, and we only quote some remarks of M. Braun. He said: 
‘The method is only an instrument; it is therefore not the method which makes 
the master, but the master who makes the method. Impose a method upon a 
master, and you will only retard the progress of his pupils. The professors of the 
academies tl lves should therefore organize these competitive courses, after 
having deliberated on the subject, as they think best, and the government should 
certainly do all in its power to encourage these courses.”’ 

M. CanNEEL recommended that all the academies should be notified that they 
were invited to take part in such a competitive course ; that at such and such a 
time each pupil would be called upon to draw such and such a figure, in such 
and such dimensions, and under such and such conditions. It should be superin- 
tended by a person who has no interest in it, that no fraud takes place. Thus, 
Ghent might be appointed to watch Brussels; Brussels, Antwerp, &c. 

After the discussion on this question had been closed, the president read the 
following proposition, made by 20 members of the Congress, which was received 
with great applause, and was signed by all; and which, by unanimous consent, 
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was to be handed to the Minister of the Interior: ‘‘ The undersigned, members of 
the Congress for examining into the best methods of generalizing artistic instruc- 
tion, are of opinion that the progress made by neighboring nations in the realm 
of fine arts, and in that of the application of art to industry, do not allow Belgium 
to remain stationary, and therefore hereby express their ardent desire to see es- 
tablished at Brussels, as soon as possible, a palace of the fine arts.’’ 

The session of the Congress was closed by a short speech from M. Visscusrs, the 
president, in which he said: ‘‘ I believe I express the wish of the whole assembly 
that this Congress on instruction in the fine arts may renew itself. We have 
entered on the realm of the practical, but we are yet far from having exhausted 
it. I will not predict the future, and cannot say what questions we shall have to 
discuss at some future meeting; but if we have restricted ourselves to technical 
questions, (enfermés dans la domaine technique, ) if we have not touched the highest 
questions of art, we shall have been amply indemnified for this by the results 
obtained by the benefits due to our labors, and we shall grow stronger from these 
results. If England has shown us what road to travel to reach the highest glory, 
Belgium will imitate her, and her future glory will outshine her past.’’ 

These remarks were received with prolonged applause of approbation. Aftera 
unanimous vote of thanks had been passed to the president and the members of 
the committee of organization, the assembly adjourned sine die, 

















PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC IN BELGIUM. 





I—ROYAL CONSERVATOIRE AT BRUSSELS.* 


Tue Conservatoire Royal de Musique at Brussels was established by 
royal decree in 1822, as a school for imparting gratuitous instruction in 
the whole range of instrumental and vocal music to young Belgians of 
either sex, and received its present designation by royal decree in 1832. 


The branches taught are: 1. Solfeggio and reading music; 2. Singing—solo and 
concerted; 3. The organ; 4. Stringed and wind instruments and the pianoforte ; 
5. Thorough bass and accompaniment; 6. Composition; 7. The Italian language 
and Latin pronunciation ; 8. French declamation. There may be, in addition, 
a class for the plain chant, for acoustics, and for musical esthetics. A director, 
professors, supplementary professors, and répéliteurs, have charge of the instruc- 
tion. 

The administration of the institution is under the charge of a commission of 
seven members, including the president, all of whom are named by the king. It 
chooses a vice-president and treasurer from among its own body. The burgo- 
master of Brussels is honorary president. The director and secretary, who is also 
librarian, are not members. The commission proposes to the Minister, jointly 
with the director, all the officers. It regulates all the expenses, the discipline, 
and interior economy, and, in consultation, the director fixes the number of répé- 
titeurs and pupils in each class. The commission meets once a month, and annu- 
ally settles the budget of expenses, with the director, and presents a report. Once 
every three months, at least, the members must make an inspection of the classes. 
Every member who has been absent from the meetings of the commission for six 
months ceases to belong to it. 

The director is appointed by the king, and can be removed by a ministerial 
decree. He has the general direction of the studies, methods of study, and the 
discipline of the classes, as regards both professors and pupils. He may attend 
the deliberations of the commission, but has no voice in it. He examines and 
admits or receives pupils, reporting the same to the commission. He has charge 
of the furniture, instruments, and of the property of the establishment generally. 
With him, assisted by the professors of singing and instrumental music, rests the 
admission or the rejection of the candidates. 

Candidates for admission as pupils must be able to read and write, and must 
bring certificates of birth. They must be above seven years old. After twelve 
they cannot be admitted to the solfeggio classes, unless they can read music, 
After fifteen they are not admitted to an instrument class unless they show a cer- 





* Drawn up from Report of M. Ducpetiaux, and a Special Report of T. Le Neve Foster. 
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tain aptitude, and can read music. They can enter the singing classes up to the 
age of twenty-five, provided they can read music. Those admitted commence 
their studies the first Monday in October annually. The pupils cannot be absent 
without leave from the professor, or more than one day in the month without leave 
from the director, and only for serious reasons. After prolonged absence they 
are re-examined before re-admission. ° 

The professors and sub-professors are responsible for the conduct of their classes, 
under the supervision of the director. Leave of absence may be given them for 
a fortnight by the director; for a month by the commission ; for beyond that 
period by the Minister, under the advice of the director and the commission, but 
not more than once in the year without the special authority of the Minister. 
Absent professors are replaced by sub-professors or répétiteurs. The former re- 
ceive the salary of the professors during their absences. If the absence is un- 
avoidable for important reasons, the professor loses only half his salary for the 
time. If absent for a fortnight or for a month with a medical certificate he loses 
nothing; beyond that time a quarter of his salary is taken for the benefit of his 
substitute. Any professor absent without leave or illness is fined two days’ salary. 
Prolonged absence is reported to the Minister, and visited with dismissal or sus- 
pension. Professors named by the director take part in the practices and public 
and private performances. The director chooses the répétiteurs from the most dis- 
tinguished pupils. They have an annual salary, and after two years of approved 
conduct may succeed toa vacancy as sub-professor. There is an officer termed su- 
perintendent of studies, who is responsible for the order of the studies, and for the 
maintenance of discipline in the classes. He registers and makes a daily report of 
the presence or absence of the teachers and pupils, and must be present a quarter 
of an hour before and ducing the time of study. He has under him servants who 
attend to the classes, fill the offices of messengers, porters, and orchestra men, 
He has also the care of the instruments. 

The library contains—1. Works on the theory and practice of music for the 
use of the classes; 2. Scores and separate parts for the concerts; 3. Books and 
music for the instruction of the pupils and for reference. The advanced pupils 
may borrow library books with the permission of the director, the same being re- 
gistered, and for not more than a month. 

In the month of May the director commences his examination of all the students 
in the Conservatoire in the presence of the professors in charge of each class. He 
ascertains the progress made in the year, and how far each pupil has advanced 
in-bis education. These examinations, which take place daily, last about six 
weeks. On the results of these examinations the director determines the dismis- 
sal of those pupils who have done nothing during the year. This, however, is 
rare, for there is a great amount of emulation ia the school among the students. 
The director also determines from among the students those who shall be ad- 
mitted to the competitions. The director examines all the pupils twice a year, 
and makes a report to the commission. Each professor and teacher makes a re- 
port of the pupils in his class. 

The competitive examinations for prizes take place annually in the last week in 
July, and in the first week in August. After receiving the reports from the pro- 
fessors, the director admits the pupils for competition, and those who are to ac- 
company the solos and conduct the classes. The competitions in harmony and 
solfeggio are conducted with closed doors. Those for instruments and singing 
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in-public. A jury of five or seven members is appointed by the commission to 
award the prizes, of which the director is president. The prizes are given by a 
majority of votes. In case of an equal number of votes, the director has a second 
vote. 

The names of the successful candidates are published in the newspapers. Each 
candidate plays or sings one piece at sight, and one which has been previously 
studied. 

The prizes, of which the value is annually fixed by the commission, consist of 
scores and works on the theory and history of music, collections of music for 
pianoforte, voice and solfeggio; and to the instrumental pupils bow and wind 
instruments. The prize-holders receive with the prizes a laurel crown and a cer- 
tificate. The accessits receive a palm. The distribution of prizes takes place if 
possible in the month after the beginning of the academical year. It is followed 
by a concert, in which the pupils who have obtained the first prizes are permitted 
to perform solos. The pupils who obtain the first prizes for their instrumental 
performances, their singing, their performance on the organ, or for composition, 
are artists whose education is considered complete, and their studies finished. 

The term usually required to turn out an artist of talent, complete, comprising 
a knowledge of composition, is about eight years. Each pupil gets about six 
hours of teaching in a week. Concerts are given by the professors and pupils of 
the Conservatoire. The commission fix the number with the director, who ar- 
ranges the days and the programme, and at the beginning of each academical year 
he publishes in the school a Kst of the professors and pupils who are to take part 
in the orchestra and chorus at concerts. Tickets for the concerts are sold, and 
the proceeds distributed among the most distinguished scholars. The town coun- 
cils of the provincial towns are in the habit of paying the expenses of promising 
pupils, i. e., of those who obtain the first prizes at the Académies des Beaux Arts 
in these towns, in order to enable them to follow the classes at Brussels or Liege. 

There are annually two vacations, from Palm Sunday to the first Sunday after 
Easter, and from the 15th of August to the Ist of October. 

The number of professors required in 1865 for 629 different pupils was as fol- 


lows : 
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Professors. Pupils. 

1 42 
19 
11 


Harmony ® .2..cccee cocecoceccesces cnccce-cocccsces <e cncece wseccveseseccoes coses cer 
Practical ee erccccces eoccoccs. cocces sovceuees ocecsoceee sonces coves 
Meocodapaniwsient? ......cce secces csccce weccecese coccete cocces poosceces sescesoos 


1 
1 
44 629 


Total ...002s0ceccocccoves sooces cocres soceee sveser cessor scoess soseees 
The Conservatoire is supported as follows : 
Franas. 
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The expenditure is as follows : 

General Expenses. 
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The director has a private residence in the building of the Conservatoire. The 
rooms for conducting the teaching of the Conservatoire consist of ten class-rooms, 
and a large room in which the organ is placed. In it also the smaller concerts 
are given, the larger concerts and the competitive examinations taking place in 
the, Palais Ducal. 

The building appropriated to the Conservatoire forms a quadrangle, with a gar- 
den in the centre, It was formerly the residence of a nobleman, and has been 
purchased by the government for the use of the Conservatoire. 


Il.—THE CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC AT LIEGE. 


The Conservatoire Royal de Musique at Liege was established as a school of in- 
struction in instrumental and vocal music in 1827, and received its present desig- 
nation in 1831. It is supported mainly by an annual grant of $6,000 from the 
government, and a subsidy from the province and the town of Liege. The ad- 





* Two courses. 
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ministration is committed tc a commission, composed of the burgomaster of 
Liege and eight members appointed by the king. The direction of the studies is 
confided to a director, whose appointment, as well as that of the professors and 
substitutes, (27 in all,) belongs to the Minister of the Interior. There is a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and a librarian, (the latter registers the attendance at the 
classes, ) appointed by the commission. 

The instruction consists of—1. Musical reading and solfeggio; 2. Singing, 
individual and collective ; 3. Instruments, bow, wind, and keyed; 4. Harmony, 
and accompaniment from a figured bass; 5. Counterpoint, fugue, and composi- 
tion. There is also a course of Italian and Latin proaunciation and of French 
declamation. 

All persons intended for the profession have a right to the benefits of the Con- 
servatoire gratis, but amateurs must pay 80/. per annum. There are scholarships 
for those who have a decided talent for music, and who can prove that they have 
not the means of continuing their musical studies without assistance. The inhabi- 
tants of the town have no advantage over strangers. The Conservatoire is sup- 
ported by government, but the town gives a subsidy. 

The pupils have two lessons a week. Each professor has to attend twice a week 
for three hours at a time, and this has to be divided equally between all the mem- 
bers in his class, but the number may not exceed twelve. 

The report from M. Soubre, the director, states that the number of pupils on 
his accession to office in 1861 was 258, and in the year 1862-3 reached 498. He 
considers great benefit to have been derived from the establishment of extra classes 
for concerted music, one for the organ, and one for declamation. Four concerts 
were given, in which there were about 220 executants, including 74 instrument- 


alists. In 1863 the ordinary receipts were : 
Francs. 
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Francs. 
Director... c0ee cccccees coccee cosces cccccescccccccscocees 6,000 
Twenty-six professors and several agrégés, (1,200 f-.) ..cceseccecceees cosseeeee ove 36,000 
Employés, prizes, library, warming, lighting, BC..cccecceeeee cveseoee coccee coesee 7,440 


46,440 
Extra for instruments, furniture, &c eccece coves eovece 2,662 








Programme of Studies. 


1. Class for composition : Study of double counterpoint and fugue ; composi- 
tion for symphony, dramatic, religious, and so-called chamber music; analysis 
of best works of each class. Books: Courses of counterpoint and fugue, by Che- 
rubini and Fetis. Number of pupils, 9 

2. Class for harmony, (male :) Study of harmony, theory, and practice; exer- 
cises written for four voices, four instruments, and pianoforte. Books: Treatise 
on Harmony, by Catel; On the Theory of Harmony, by Fetis. Number of pu- 
pils, 22. 

3 Course of practical harmony, (female :) Studies on the pianoforte, from the 
‘*Partimenti’’ of Fenaroli; Practical Harmony, by Samuel. The pupils are prac- 
tised in playing on the piano’ ‘orte at sight by score. Number of pupils, 12. 
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4. Class for bow instruments and piano: Study of duets, trios, quartets, and 
quintets, by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 
Number of pupils, 17. 

5. Class for bow instruments: Study of trios, quartets, quintets, &c., by Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Reicha. Number of pupils, 17. 

6. Class for wind instruments: Study of trios, quartets, quintets, &c., by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Reicha, Number of pupils, 12. 

7. Class for concerted singing, (female:) Study of oratorios, dramatic pieces, 
and religious music, by “Jandel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Cheru- 
bini, Schumann, &c. Number of pupils, 55. 

8. Class for concerted singing, (boys and men:) The same works as Class 7. 
Number of pupils, 83. 

9. Orchestral practice: Symphonies and overtures of Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, Weber, and Cherubini. Number of pupils, 28. 

10 to 14, Classes for solfeggio, (in nine sections:) Elementary study of the in- 
tervals; reading and dictation from the methods of the Conservatoire of Paris, the 
solfeggio of Italy, and the elementary solfeggio by M. Soubre. The upper depart- 
ment practises change of clefs, and further study of the theory of music. Num- 
ber of pupils, 176. 

15 and 16. Singing classes for men: Study of vocalization, dramatic and re- 
ligious pieces; methods of the Conservatoire of Paris and Manuel Garcia; vocal 
studies by Crescentini, Bordogni, and Masset. Number of pupils, 23. 

17 and 18. Singing classes, (female:) Same studies. Number of pupils, 23. 

19 to 22. Classes for pianoforte for young pupils: Gradual studies, up to the 
execution of the works of Hummel], Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Listz, &c.; methods of Adam, Kalkbrenner, and Fetis; Encyclopedia of tae 
Pianoforte, by Zimmerman. Number of pupils, 41. 

23 to 29. Classes for pianoforte, (male:) Same studies. Number of pupils, 70. 

30 to 34. Classes for violin: From the beginning, to the execution of concertos 
by Viotti, Rode, Kreutzer, De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Ferdinand, and David; meth- 
ods of Baillot and De Beriot. Number of pupils, 41. 

35. Class for violoncello: From the beginning, to the practice of the works of 
Romberg, Molique, Servais, &c.; methods of Romberg, Baudiot, Dotzauer, &c. 
Number of pupils, 7. 

36. Class for double bass: From the beginning, to the practice of the concerti- 
nos by Labro; methods of Labro, Bernier, and Wencelas Hause. Number of pu- 

ils, 5. 
' 37. Class for the organ: From elementary playing to the practice of the fugues 
of Bach; sonatas, by Mendelssohn; study of the accompaniment of the plain 
chant. Number of pupils, 8. 

38 and 39. Classes for declamation: Exercises in articulation ; reading aloud 
from select works; dramatic exercises. Number of pupils, 22. 

40. Class for the flute system of Walkiers. Number of pupils, 11. 

41, Hautboy clase: Methods of Sellner and Brod. Number of pupils, 5. 

42. Clarinet class: Methods of Lefevre, Beer, and Muller. Number of pu- 
jls, 8. 

43. Bassoon class: Methods of Ozi and De Willent. Number of pupils, 6. 

44. French-horn class: Method of Gallay. Number of pupils, 7. 

45 and 46. Classes for the trumpet and cornet-a-piston : Methods of Schiltz and 
Forestier. Number of pupils, 21. 

47 and 48. Classes for the trombone and yuba: Method of Schiltz. Number of 
pupils, 14. 


Total number of pupils, 743. In the classes from No. 40 elementary instruction 
‘s included as well as the most advanced. 


IIL—CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT GHENT. 


The Conservatory of Music at Ghent, which does not receive aid from the gov- 
ernment, numbered, in 1865, 308 pupils, of whom 84 were females. 
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IV.—COMPETITION FOR PRIZES FOR MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


This takes place at Brussels every two years, and is open only to natives of Bel- 
gium, who have completed their thirtieth year at least, and have been admitted 
to compete after a preliminary examination by the jury of award. The jury is 
composed of seven members, four of whom are appointed by the King on the 
nomination of the Minister of the Interior, and the rest by the fine arts section of 
the Royal Academy, from the members of the department of music. 

The competitors compose a dramatic scene upon a given subject. 

The first prize is an annuity of 2,500 francs during four years, which time is tc 
be spent in studying music in France, Germany and Italy. 

There is a second prize, a gold medal of 500 francs, and an honorable mention. 
Both can be divided. 

Government also institutes a prize competition for those poems which it requires. 


V.—SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES OF MUSIC IN BELGIUM. 


Besides the three superior conserva‘ories, there are in Belgium a great number 
of public and private societies and schools, having for their aim the cultivation 
of music, besides the constant attention which is paid to vocal and instrumental 
music in the primary schools and other educational establishments. 

At Antwerp there is an academy of music, under three professors, paid from the 
public funds, providing for the instruction of forty children selected from the pub- 
lic schools. 

The courses are divided into three perts, in each of which instruction is given 
in elementary singing, the violin, the piano, the organ, and in harmony. Similar 
institutions have been established at Malines, Brussels, Bruges, Spres, Oudenarde, 
Alost, &c. Each regiment in the army has its band, and several possess societies 
of choral music in addition. To sum up, we find in a recent statement (August, 
1851) of the Department of the Interior, that there are in the kingdom 461 
societies of instrumental music, counting 12,397 performers, and 258 societies of 
vocal music, with 7,062 performers. Of these societies 165 were organized before 
1830; 116 between 1831 and 1840; 193 between 1841 and 1847; and 245 between 
1848 and 1851. Many of the societies of instrumental music are either wholly or 
in part societies of vocal music also. We subjoin a table of these societies : 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Kingdom of the Netherlands consists of the territory of the 
ancient seven United Provinces and a portion of the province of 
Limburg, and comprises about 12,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion in 1868 of 3,628,229, of which the protestant population is about 
60.6, and the catholic 37.3. 

The industries of Holland are diversified—agriculture, commerce, 
fishing, the trades, and manufactures, each employ large portions of the 
population and give everywhere occupation, and concentrate the 
inhabitants into villages and towns, which admit of the principle of 
codperation for educational as well as other purposes. 

The system of public instruction has for more than a half century 
attracted the attention of her own statesmen and educators, and is 
now organized and administered with great efficiency, under the min- 
ister of the interior, who acts through an inspector-general and 
seventy assistants. The system embraces: 


1. Primary Schools. Of these there were in 1865, 2,565 public primary schools, 
under 6,678 teachers, with 343,005 pupils ; 152 aided private primary schools, 
under 310 teachers, with 5,996 pupils ; $06 unaided private primary schools, un- 
der 3,243 teachers, with 83,412 pupils; making a total of 3,623 schools, with 
10,230 teachers, and 432,383 pupils. Of the whole number of primary schools, 
991 were of a superior grade, more than one for every large town. There were 
also 784 infant schools; 152 repetition schools for adults; 118 secondary schools 
for apprentices ; 127 singing schools ; and 23 schools for gymnasts. 

2. Secondary Schools. Under the new organization of 1865, there are 20 higher 
burgher schools, with 219 teachers, and 1,466 scholars ; 61 gymnasia, including 
33 Latin Schools, with 101 teachers, and 1,214 scholars. 

3. Superior Schools. .There are 3 universities, with an aggregate of 1,297 stu- 
dents, under 75 professors ; besides institutions at Amsterdam, Deventer, Maas- 
trict, and Roermond, which are not classed with the universities, but give lectures 
and courses of instruction beyond our American colleges, to upwards of 500 
pupils. 

4. Special Schools. These are abundant, but have only been brought into sys- 
tematic organization by the law of 1865. There were in 1868 : 

3 Teachers’ seminaries, with 187 students; 27 schools of the highest grade 
with a normal course, in which 998 pupil teachers were acting as assist- 
ants; 57 schools with a normal course, and 706 pupil teachers for primary 
schools acting as assistants; and 7 girls’ schools, with 76 female pupil 
teachers acting as assistants. 
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1 Polytechnic school, at Delft, with 104 pupils. 

1 Military school, at Breda, with 320 pupils. 

1 Naval school, at Williamsoord, with 53 pupils. 

1 Cadet school for the marine corps, at Amsterdam. 

1 School for boatswains at Williamsoord, with 48 pupils. 

1 School for pilots and helmsmen’ on guard-ship, at Amsterdam, with 255 
pupils. . 

10 Schools of navigation, with 690 pupils. 

1 School for steam engineers, with 10 pupils. 

1 School for the sanitary corps of army and navy. 

2 Schools of commerce and trade, with 120 pupils. 

1 Agricultural academy, with 14 students. 

1 School of veterinary surgery. 

1 School of midwifery, with 26 pupils. 

2 Chemical schools, besides the five faculties of medicine in the universities 
and athenseums. 

2 Oriental languages, geography, &c., with 71 students. 

8 Institutions for deaf mutes, with 350 pupils. 

1 Institution for the blind, with 96 pupils. 

















SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 


SYSTEM AND INSTITUTIONS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

_ Although institutions of a special practical aim have existed for many years 
in Holland, there was no general legislation reaching them until 1863, when 
the law on secondary instruction was framed and passed. By this law provision 
is made for— 

1. Burgher-schools, which are divided into— 
(a) day or evening schools, and 
_(®) higher schools of three or four classes. 
2. Agricultural schools. : 
3. A Polytechnic school, for civil engineers, architects, ship-builders, and 


BURGHER DAY AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The lowest degree of industrial instruction is given in connection with the 
“burgher day or evening schools.” Originally these existed as schools for 
drawing, designing, and modeling, but theoretical and general courses have 
‘been combined with them, producing the present establishments. They receive 
pupils on leaving the primary school. The course lasts two years, the studies 
pursued. being mathematics, theoretical and practical mechanics and machinery, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, technology, or agriculture, or both; geog- 
raphy, history, Dutch, political economy, ordinary and geometrical drawing, and 
gymnastics. It rests with the local authorities whether technology or agricul- 
ture or both shall be taught. Modeling and French, English or German may 
be added. 

-The maximum fee for tuition is $5,00 per annum, the remaining expenses 
being borne by the communes. 


: HIGHER BURGHER-SCHOOLS. 
For that degree of industrial instruction required by masters, overseers, mer- 
chants, and all those not intended for the army or navy or one of the learned or 
high technical professions, provision is made in the curriculum of the Higher 
Burgher-schools with three and five-year courses, especially in the latter. The 
course pursued in them includes good general as well as technical instruction. 
- These schools are subsidized by the government, those with three classes re- 
ceiving about 2,100 dollars per annum, those with five classes about 2,850. 
The maximum annual fee is $25,00. 

‘ In the schools with a three years’ course are taught mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, botany, zodlogy, political economy, book-keeping, geography, his- 
tory, Dutch, French, English, and German, calligraphy, ordinary and geomet- 
rical drawing, and gymnastics. Those with five years’ course add mechanics, 
machinery, and technology, mineralogy, geology, cosmography, the principles 
of the municipal, provincial and central government of the Netherlands, political 
economy and statistics, especially of the Netherlands and its colonies, the liter- 
atures of the languages studied, the rudiments of commerce, and the knowledge 
of raw and wrought materials. The sciences, only pursued in an elementary 
manner during the three years’ course, are in the five years’ course carried 
farther. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


The law provides for the foundation of one government agricultural school, 
if desirable. Private agricultural schools may be subsidized by the govern- 
ment. In them are taught political economy, practical mathematics, such as 
surveying and measuring, mechanical science and instruction in agricultural 
machines, the construction and arrangement of farm-buildings, physics, chem- 
istry, meteorology, mineralogy, geology, all applied to agriculture, agricultural 
technology, botany, zodlogy, domestic animals, their races and diseases, with 
the treatment of the latter, agriculture in all its branches at home and in the 
colonies, cattle and poultry, bees, and farm book-keepjng. 

There is an agricultural school at Groningen, originally projected by an asso- 
ciation of agriculturists, but subsidized by the government. The entire course 
embraces three years, but single courses may be attended on the payment of 
certain fees. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

The highest technical instruction is to be obtained at “he Polytechnic School, 
which forms young men for various industrial and technical pursuits requiring a 
more advanced degree of training than is afforded at the burgher-schools. It 
bestows diplomas in technology, civil engineering, architecture, naval engi- 
neering, mechanics, and mining. 

The technical studies are thrown upon the last two years. The students 
accompany the teachers on visits to the neighboring manufactories and indus- 
trial establishments. The final examination is conducted by a commission com- 
posed of the director and teachers, the teacher of gymnastics not being 
included. The pupil can choose to be examined in either agriculture or tech- 
nology. 

The school receives from the government a subsidy of about 4,250 dollars 
per annum, and the maximum fee of a scholar is about 25 dollars, in addition 
to which he furnishes his own books and school necessaries. 


HIGHER BURGHER-SCHOOL AT MAASTRICHT. 


The higher burgher-school at Maastricht is intended to give a fair degree of 
general and industrial instruction to all not intending to pursue the higher tech- 
nical professions. It is subject to the inspection of a local board, who report 
to the magistrates, by whom they are appointed, and to certain inspectors com- 
missioned by the crown, who report to the Minister of the Interior. It admits 
boys about the age of twelve or thirteen, no special qualification for admission 
being required. The staff of instructors consists of a director and eleven 
teachers, who are appointed after a general examination, and with special ref- 
erence to the branches which they are to teach; they hold a diploma in those 
branches from a university. 

The course extends through five years, with eight weeks’ holidays every 
year, and embraces German, history, geography, mathematics, geometrical 
drawing, gymnastics, and the manual drill; from the second to the fifth, draw- 
ing and English; from the third, physics; from the fourth, chemistry, political 
economy, and cosmography; during the first year only, calligraphy; during the 
first and second, natural history; during the fourth, mineralogy; during the 
fifth, mechanics, technology, and commercial science. 
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INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

The law of 1863 provides for the foundation of one State agricultural school 
and the extension of government aid and inspection to private establishments, 
The subjects of study prescribed for this class of schools, whether public or 
private, are: 

a. Political economy. 

b. Practical mathematics, such as surveying, leveling, and mensuration. 

C naam science, as applied to agriculture, and instruction in agricultural 

d, The construction and arrangement of farm buildings. 

e. Geometrical drawing as applicable to agricultural science and spon 

f. Natural science, (physics,) chemistry, and meteorology, in their application 
to agriculture. 

g. Agricultural technology. 

h, Mineralogy and geology in their application to agriculture. 

&. General and special botany and zodlogy. 

k. The anatomy and physiology of plants and animals. 

_& The distinguishing characteristics of the various races, diseases, and me- 


m. General and special agriculture, arable land, meadow land, vegetable and 
fruit ming, and rearing of timber and fruit trees. 

n. ing of cattle, including domestic poultry, bees, and dairy produce. 

o. Farm book-keeping. 

p. Practical ing, including cultivation of woods and forests, and treat- 
ment of domestic animals. 

q. Farming in the colonies. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT GRONINGEN. 

The agricultural school at Groningen was founded by “The Society for the 
Advancement of Agriculture,” and aided by private individuals interested in 
the enterprise. It was opened November 1, 1842, with 8 scholars. The at- 
tendance has never been large, but has always been steady, and scholars have 
come from all parts of Holland and even from the Dutch colonies. Since the 
opening of the school, [till 1867,] 322 scholars have attended it. The number 
of students in June, 1867, was 14, and the number of professors 10. The num- 
ber of books and pamphlets on agricultural subjects published by former pupils 
of the school amounted in 1867 to 167. 

The course of studies extends through four years and embraces the following 
subjects: 

First year.—Geometry, book-keeping, physics, zodlogy, botany, algebra, social 
and agricultural economy, knowledge of agricultural implements, linear and 
free-hand drawing, colonial agriculture, chemistry, French. Second year: The 
same subjects, and in addition, geography, horticulture, special agriculture and 
management of dairies. 

During the third and fourth years the same subjects are continued. There is 
@ winter and a summer course. During the summer, practical studies are gone 
through on land bought for this object in the neighborhood of Groningen. 

The affairs of the school are managed by a board appointed by the “Society 
for the Advancement of Agriculture,” from among the more prominent landed 
proprietors. The general government gives the annual sum of 1,000 florins, 
and permanent contributions are likewise received from the provincial govern- 
ments and private persons. 

There is a small museum and a library attached to the school. 
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The instruction-fee, which must be paid annually in advance by every pupil, 
is 40 florins for the first year and 20 florins for every succeeding year. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES AT THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL OF GRONINGEN. 
First Year, (Winter Course.) 
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THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT DELFT. 

The Royal Polytechnic School at Delft is intended to train those who require 
“a higher degree of technical and theoretical knowledge than is obtainable at 
the higher burgher-schools, and for the education of civil engineers, (from whom 
the government engineers are selected after competitive examination,) arch- 
itects, naval engineers, ship-builders, mechanicians, and engineers for the 
mines.” y 

It will be observed that the training of good civil engineers is of vital im- 
portance to this country. Many acres have been rescued from the ocean and 
are kept from its ravages only by untiring watchfulness, while the inundations 
of the Rhine and Meuse annually threaten large districts with destruction. 

Pupils are admitted after a previous examination, from which, however, those 
are exempted who bring diplomas from the. burgher-school of five classes. 

The studies pursued are the following: algebra, spherical trigonometry, ana- 
lytical geometry, descriptive geometry and its applications, differential and 
integral calculus, surveying, leveling and surface measurements, theoretical and 
applied mechanics, machinery, mechanical technology and agricultura! ma- 
chines, applications of natural science; applied, practical, and analytical chem- 
istry, chemical technology, modern manufactures, mineralogy; geology, metal- 
lurgy, applied geology and working of mines, hydraulics; road, railroad, and 
bridge building, civil architecture, ship-building, geometrical drawing, practical 
instruction in the use of tools, instruments, and the turning lathe, construction 
of models, political economy, commercial law, and laws relating to engineering, 
public works, mining, and all industrial works. 

Diplomas are granted after three examinations before a board of commissioners 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior, in technology, civil engineering, 
architecture, naval engineering, mechanics, and mining engineering. 

These examinations are thorough and special. The first is common to all, and 
proves that those who pass it successfully have attainments superior to the 
graduates of the Higher Burgher Schools. The second is in the main common 
to all, and covers algebra, trigonometry, geometry, and the calculus, and the 
first principles of chemistry, mechanics, and drawing, both free-hand and geo- 
metrical. The third is special, and searching, and turns on the practical appli- 
cations of the principles of science to the special career on which the candidate 
proposes to enter. 

The number of students was 104 in 1865. The fees are about 80 dollars per 
annum, the cost of books and instruments being additional. Students are ad- 
mitted, at regular rates, to attend single courses. 

The Times correspondent, in describing the educational section of the recent 
(1869) Amsterdam Art Exhibition, remarks: 

A large aisle of the building is filled with plans, sections, drawings, models, 
straw-plaiting of the different trade schools organized under the law of 1863. 
Nearly every trade is represented : Zaandam with clay models for house deco- 
rations; Deventer with wood-carving; Breda with excellent work in wood and 
straw from an industrial school for girls; Rotterdam with sections and eleva- 
tions of building plans. Here too were some curious and suggestive works by 
little children trained on Frébel’s system. And all this great system of general 
and special education has grown out of the Public Good Society, started by a 
few clergymen in 1784, which has now 200 branches and 14,000 members. 
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NAVIGATION SCHOOLS FOR THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

There are ten special Navigation Schools (besides a nautical division in the 
Academy at Groningen) located in the principal commercial ports, and among 
the sea-going population. They are generally under the management of local 
mercantile societies, but subject to government inspection, and final examina- 
tion, on which the rank of the graduates as first, second, and third mate, de- 
pends. 

The pupils are admitted on examination in the elementary studies, physical 
ability, and aptitude for sea-service. 

The course in the best schools embraces, besides a review of the elementary 
branches, a knowledge of geography, especially of the climate and products of 
different countries; mathematics, including trigonometry, nautical astronomy, 
practical use of instruments at sea, and the calculation of latitude and longi- 
tude, a knowledge of the code of signals, the laws of storms and tides, mer- 
cantile laws and usages, and practice in letter-writing, keeping the ship’s books, 
and chart-drawing. 

Opportunities of practice are secured on vessels in port, in coasters, and even 
long voyages to the West and East Indies. 

Ability to hold the rank of mates depends on the results of the final exam- — 
ination, and promotion from one position to a higher depends on successive 
examinations, after leaving the schools. 

The statistics of attendance at these schools in 1867 were as follow: 

Rotterdam, 133 pupils; Leyden, 87; Amsterdam, 87; Amsterdam, 18; Har- 
lingen, 59; Nes, 19; Schiermonnikoog, 84; Vundam, 37; Groningen, 85 
Delfzye, 68; Nautical section of the Groningen Academy, 39. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue kingdom of Denmark, on an area of 14,533 English square 
miles, [exclusive of Iceland and the Faeréer, which have an area of 
upwards of 40,000 English square miles] in 1869 had a population 
of about 1,800,000. Out of an average of 1,000 people, 395 live 
exclusively by agriculture, 228 by manufactures and trades, 187 are 
day-laborers, 53 are commercial men, 29 mariners, 20 paupers, 16 
ministers and schoolmasters, 15 pensioners, 13 servants, between 11 
and 12 hold appointments in the civil offices, 9 are commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, 9 capitalists, 7 follow scientific and 
literary pursuits, about 5 have no fixed means of living, and a little 
over 1 are in prison for crimes and misdemeanors. 

The total annual expenditure of the government of Denmark for 
the financial period 1866-67 amounted to 23,529,021 rix-dollars (1 
rix-dollar=54 cents.) 

The institutions of public instruction, with the exception of the 
military and naval schools, are administered by the Minister of 
Public Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, and include : 


1. Primary Schools.—There are 2,520 primary country schools, with 2,630 
teachers and 162,000 pupils, and 120 town-schools, (with elementary and higher 
classes) with 294 teachers and 16,120 pupils. In the city of Copenhagen there 
were about 160 (public and private) primary and primary superior schools, with 
24,684 pupils (in 1867.) There is, besides, at Copenhagen a royal school of 
reward (for children of the royal servants) with 40 pupils; and in all the large 
villages, infant and | pene J schools, under private teachers and family auspices, 
The total number of elementary schools is reported to be 2,940, with 202,800 
Pupils, under 3,080 teachers. 

Schools.—There are, including Iceland, 17 gymnasia, some clas- 
sia and some with real-classes, with 2,190 pupils. 
rior Schools.—The university at Copenhagen, founded in the year 
1478, has four faculties, viz., theology, law, medicine, philosophy, mathematics 
and natural sciences; 52 professors, and about 1,200 students (in 1868.) Con- 
nected with the university are a chemical laboratory, a botanical and a zodlog- 
ical garden, a museum of natural history, an astronomical observatory, and a 
library of 230,000 volumes and 4,000 manuscripts. The Royal library contains 
500,000 volumes and 20,000 manuscripts. There are at Copenhagen a large 
ethnographical museum, a constantly-increasing collection of Northern anti 
quities, forming already now the largest museum of the kind in the world; 2 
galleries of art, and the Thorvaldsen museum, containing all the works and cok 
lections of the great sculptor. 
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4. Special and Professional Schools.—Of these there are the following: 

1 Royal cro Des Koneclige Vela forestry, horticulture ped 
surgery ongelige Velerinair-og Landbo-hoiskole,) with 16 
fessors and 284 students. séal 

institute, with 15 professors and 214 students. 

1 Technical emenpe Peng egmengaee yr pe eet ore 

b Rages sney & Re Sen. SS © assistants, and 

pup’ 

2 Conitrercial academies (private) at Copenhagen. 

5 Teachers’ seminaries, with 31 teachers. 

1 Institute ite ea 

1 Naval os for sadn, ih 16 pro ini 
aval cadet-academ professors and 25 pupils. 


and 30 pupils. 
school. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF DENMARK. 


The scientific schools of a special character exist in Denmark as follows : 
1. Agriculture and allied branches : 

The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural School near Copenhagen. 
2. Architecture, the mechanic arts, &c. : 

(1.) Polytechnic Institute at Copenhagen 

(2.) Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Copenhagen. 

(3.) Technical Institute at Copenhagen. 

(4.) Sunday Improvement Schools at Copenhagen. 
8. Navigation and Commerce : 

(1.). Schools (8) of Navigation, at various places. 

(2.) Academies (2) of Commerce at Copenhagen. 


ROYAL VETERINARY AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT COPENHAGEN. 


The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural School, at Copenhagen, was founded 
by a law of March 8th, 1856, for the purpose of educating veterinary surgeons, 
land inspectors, surveyors, foresters, gardeners, and farmers 

Pupils are admitted after a preparatory examination, from which, however, 
those who have graduated from a real school, gymnasium, teachers’ seminary or 
military school, are excused. Auditors also are admitted without being obliged 
to be examined. 

The academical year begins August 23d. The school is divided into five de- 
partments, for veterinary surgeons, farmers, land inspectors, gardeners, and for- 
esters, each pupil pursuing only those studies pertaining to his own department. 


I. VETERINARY ART. 


The course extends over two years and a half, with a fundamental or general 
section, a special technical section, and a practical section. 

General section. Physics; mechanics, equilibrium and pressure of solids, liquid 
and gaseous bodies, motion, ueat, magnetism, electricity ; optics, reflection and 
refraction, optical instruments, polarization and interference Meteorology ap- 
plied to the phenomena of daily life. Chemistry; general and applied inorganic 
and organic chemi8 Botany ; vegetable anatomy and physiology ; natural 
and Linnaean methods, with — exercises in determining plants by both 
Applied botany ; nutritious ts for man and the domestic animals, medicinal 

ts, weeds; trees; weekly botanical excursions in summer, beginning in 
—— Zoology ; organic system ; natural history and breeding of domestic ani- 
; zootomy. ' 


y 
Technical section. Anatomy ; special anatomy and organization of animals, 
especially of the domesticated races. Physiology ; physiology of domestic ani- 
mals in a state of health, and the functions of their various organs, in develop+ 
ment, preservation of life and reproduction. Breeding, care,and use. Dietetics. 
Pharmacology and pharmaceutics. Diseases ; patho and therapeutics, sur- 
, obstetrics, exterior diseases, duties of State veterinary surgeons. 

ean Sey and prance of horse-shoeing fending, A the hoof; 
ions ; 0! ical operations; clinique; cleaning, ing, and manage- 

ment of horses ; equipment of the horse, reports on health, &e. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 


The course covers twenty-one months. 
General section. The same as for the veterinary course. 
. Technical section, Agriculture; history of the art in Denmark; agricultural 
pe on me farm ; dairy ; general treatment of plants; pasture and wild land; 
vation of the most important plants. Analytical chemistry, with manipula, 
tions in the laboratory; qualitative and quantitative analysis; salts, 
manures, feed, &«. Theory of farming; formation of soil; minerals, stones, &c., 
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adaptation of soil to the growth of plants ; —— chemical qualities ; scien- 


cae of foment atimal’ farang te periods j care, use, and dis- 
domestic aor , foming accounts. teat wong leveling ; draught- 


—= d mapping ; use of instruments. 
section. Practice in farm, dairy, and laboratory. 
Ill. LAND INSPECTION AND SURVEYING. 


The course embraces twenty-one months, and besides certain branches in- 
cluded in the preceding course, ee eee meeten be metry, 
geometrical drawing, surveying and use of instruments, ma division 
of land, laws on agriculture, principles of agriculture, soils, , and drainage. 


IV. GARDENING. 


The course lasts twenty-one months. In hee ec with the other departments 
the following studies are pursued agg logy, chemistry, botan 
culture, surveying, feveling, anda and d drang The The special branches arc the theory 
and — horticulture, plans gafden tools, principles of geometrical con- 
struction and projection. 

Vv. FORESTRY. 


The course in embraces two and three-quarter years. The students 

pate in the poner course for farmers, veterinary surgeons, and surveyors, 

botany and zoology farther, investigating forest trees, birds, insects, &c. 

The part of the course embraces technical, economical, political, and 
practical forestry with hunting. 


Table of Attendance in 1866-7. 


Veteri- For- 
Nativities. lo Pe jentay. 








Gar- 
den- 
ing. 
31 
1 


a cage of Denmark, 127 5 

Duchy of Schleswig, - 15 

Duchy of Holistein, 3 

Kingdom o ot ace ; 
orway, 14 

Province of if 


Total, 159 | 52; 19 5 | 32} 17 284 | 14 
































Of the 238 pupils from Denmark, in the above table, 46 were graduated. 
Those of the graduates in veterinary art receiving certificate No. I were 11, No. 
II 16, No. III 4; in agriculture No. I 2, No. 113; in inspecting, No. II 2, No. 
III 2; in gardening, No. I 1, No. II 1; in forestry, No. I 1, and No. II 3. 

The fees are two dollars (Danish) at matriculation and seven for examination, 
the lectures being charged as follows: Semi-annually, two lectures a week, two 
dollars; semi-annually, three lectures a week, three dollars. For materials in 
laboratory six dollars for first half year and ten for each subsequent half year, 
for honorary pupils fifteen. Surgical operations three dollars per half year, am- 
bulatory clinique six dollars. Surveying practice two dollars per half year, five 
for surveyors and foresters. General cards of admission to lectures five dollars. 

The annual expenses of the institution are about $27,000, most of which is 
met by the State. The original appropriation for the buildings was about 
$170,000. Among the ordinary annual charges may be noticed about $1,000 for 
the experimental kitchen garden, nearly $1,100 for the scientific or botanical gar- 
den, and $700 for the chemical laboratory. 
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“THE MASSMANN SUNDAY SCHOOLS AT COPENHAGEN. 


The Massmann Sunday schools were established May 4, 1800, by the efforts 
of Rev. J. Massmann. Their aim is, to procure for neglected boys and adults, 
instruction in arithmetic, writing, orthography, book-keeping, and correspond- 
ence, and for apprentices instruction in drawing and other practical branches. 

The entire number of persons who have obtained instruction in these schools 
since their establishments, down to 1854, was as follows: Master mechanics and 
artisans, 118; workmen, 2,300; apprentices, 10,529; other persons, 260; young 
criminals in the house of correction, 827 ; total, 14,034. 

The schools are under the management of a society, whose members oblige 
themselves to do such service as they are appointed to in superintendence of the 
instruction, in the annual examinations, and in collecting subscriptions for the 
maintenance of the schools. 

The society has one chief director and five sub-directors, chosen from among 
their number for three successive years. The directors appoint teachers, who 
are paid by the society, at the rate of four Danish dollars per month, for two or 
three hours’ instruction every Sunday, with the exception of church-holidays, 
from 6 to 9 A. M. in the summer, and from 4 to 7 P. M. in the winter. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AT COPENHAGEN. 


The Technical Institute, at Copenhagen, was founded in 1843, by private zeal ; 
its purpose is to give instruction in drawing as applied to various industrial 
branches. It is managed by an Executive Committee of five members, three of 
whom are appointed by the metal worker’s society, of which the school forms a 
part, and two by the State. The general school manager appoints the teachers. 
The Committee publishes an annual report. There are about fifteen teachers. 

It is open to all males who can read, write and spell decently, and perform a 
sum in the rale of three. Those who have not been confirmed form separate 
classes. This rite is. performed at sixteen. 

The instruction is, for the most part, given in the night, and comprises thirty 
classes in eight departments. These are as follows : 


. Preparatory Drawing. 

A. Copying outlines ; é two quarters ; i classes, 6 hours weekly for young 

pemene two, 8 and 12 hours, for older 
Geometrical drawing on plane an rere projection ; two quarters ; 
two pieetes for the young, 6 hours, one for older persons, 8 hours. 

ao passing tea classes A. and B., or pees an examination in their 

ts, may join the next class or any of the special c 
“BB. to drawing ornaments, sketching from 1 large plain outlines ; 
two quarters ; one class, 12 hours. 

11. Ornamental Drawing and Modeling. 

C. First ornamental for workmen wishing to cultivate a feeling for art 
Drawing from shaded copies of poe ee and in outline from plaster casts ; tw 
quarters ; one class, 12 hours. Pupi Is proceed, at option, to D or F. 

D. 12 hours; 1. Perspective amt sketching from solid eres. figures 
and vessels with shading ; 2. Perspective and ornamental. lead into 


. Second ornamental. Shaded drawings from plaster ornaments, 12 hours; 
leads at option to elementary class of the Academy of Arts. 

F. Clay modeling from drawings, models and natural objects, 12 hours. From 
this class pupils who have passed an examination in drawing from casts, in per- 
spective and sketching from models, may join the Aeodeny a of Arts or class 

G. Wax modeling, seven months, hours. 
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111. Architecture. 
a es a from 9 to 2. 1. Day drawing 
eer pk. rte projection and theory of shadows. 2. Preparatory for tech- 
nical cael dieaten 


Pupils cath be able to draw in geometrical pro 
tion and ated the mathematical clases R (1) and 2) or be examined in pate 
ts. 3. Technical construction of ae execution of parts 
of decail in peat per yp at dimensions and forces. Elementary 
mechanics, strength of rials, calculation of centre of gravity, with applica- 
tions. Pupils must cae passed saed (2) or been examined, and also show compe- 
tence in arithmetic and elementary thelr oahjects. ° a must further follow H th) 
and (5) or be examined in their Equations of the 
first and second order, logarithms, progressions. Pupils must understand ele- 


men arithmetic and geometry. 5. PS. Trigonome stereometry, and conic 
po ae Limitations as Fr the last, with necessity of Laowing its subjects. 6. 
8 hours. Evening drawing class for carpenters, masons, stone-cutters, 


1v. Various Technical Drawing. 
I. Joiners, turners, chair-makers, &¢., 8 hours. 
K (1) and (2). Smiths, mechanicians, Tie acme gun and instrument 
, Ship-wrights, &., two quarters, 6 
L. Tin and copper-smith s, braziers, sabodbentin Ohien. 
v.. Technical, Metal Work. 


Practice, one evening a week, from October to Ma 
> Turning ; there are 12 lathes. - 


P. E 
i Embossing and chiseling. 
tal-workers may follow the wax classes. 


vi. Mathematics. (Evening). 

R. ‘Two quarters, three days weekly, 2 hourseach. 1. Elementary arithme- 
tic. 2. Elementary planimetry and stereom eww Ato with YP lications. 

For pupils wishing to join the archi the Academy of Arts, 
the classes are preparatory for H (4) and (5). (Seo shone 

vir. Scientific Lectures. 

From December 1 to March 31, twice a week. Series 1. Principles of me- 

chanical physics. 2. Theory of magnetism, and electricity. 
vir. Supplementary for Drawing. 
P— April 1 to June30,two hours eachevening. One upper and two lower 


“= recent years, the average attendance has been about 500, of which about 
one-sixth are under sixteen, and almost all the rest workmen or apprentices, very 
few masters or overseers joining the school. In 1865-6, there were 618, of which 
79 received free admissions, 19 entered the Academy of Fine Arts, and 15 passed 
the mathematical examinations of that institution. A mechanic and gold-smith 
were each presented with about $100 (Danish) for traveling money. 

The fees for instruction are as follows: In departments I and II about two 
dollars, three marks for the winter. In class G, however, two dollars for the 
winter. In classes H (1) (2) and (3) ten dollars for four months, five dollars in 
H (4) and(5). In H (6), I and K two dollars, three marks the quarter. In N, 
P and Q, for one evening, weekly, (two hours), one dollar per class, during the 
winter, two marks for each -additional class. An apprentice, master, or other, 
pays half as much again. In R two dollars for three months. 

The budget of the institution is about $8,000, of which Government contributes 
about $2,000 annually, $2,800 come from fees paid by pupils, and $1,100 from a 
fund called the “ Reiersen Fund,” part of which gives pecuniary assistance to 
workmen wishing to study their trades abroad. About $240 are subscribed by 
tradesmen of the capital, the class for whose benefit the institution is directed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue kingdom of Norway, on an area of 123,386 English square 
miles, in 1865, had a population of 1,700,245. 

Norway is essentially an agricultural and pastoral country. At 
the census of 1865, the inhabitants of towns numbered 272,531. A 
large number of the population are engaged in the lumber-trade, 
and next in importance to this are the fisheries, which give employ- 
ment and support to the bulk of the population from the Naze to 
the White Sea. The commercial marine of Norway at the end of 
1863 consisted of 6,109 vessels, of a collective tonnage of 578,722 
tons, manned by 34,817 sailors. Considering its population, Nor- 
way has the largest commercial navy in the world. Norway, al- 
though dynastically united with Sweden, has an entirely separate 
constitution and government, her own ministry, her own parliament, 
her own army and navy, &c. The constitution of Norway, pro- 
claimed Nov. 4, 1814, is one of the most democratic in Europe. 

The annual expenditure in 1866 amounted to 25,728,000 francs, 
($5,145,600,) of which sum 1,050,787 francs were appropriated for 
educational purposes, whilst the total expense for public instruction 
was 4,005,812 francs. The system is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Church and Education, and includes : 

1. Primary Schools.—The rural communes are divided into 6,344 school dis- 
tricts; of these, 1,478 owned a house for the residence of the teacher, and the 
school-house, and 2,345 had no school-house or permanent teacher, but em- 
ployed an itinerant schoolmaster. The number of children of an age to attend 
school was 212,136, of whom 206,622 actually attended school. The number 
of teachers was 3,118. Of higher primary schools there were 20, with 439 
scholars. In the cities there were 116 elementary schools, with 42,892 
scholars and 467 teachers, and 35 higher primary schools, with 159 teachers 
and 2,531 scholars. Besides these, there were 92 private higher primary 
schools, with 4,727 scholars. The number of infant schools was 27, with 2,876 
pupils, and of Sunday-schools 20, with 1,526 pupils, thus making a total of 6,654 
primary schools of all kinds, with 261,523 scholars and 3,744 teachers. The 
expenses for the rural elementary schools were 2,321,246 francs, whilst the 
income amounted to 2,219,654 francs. The expenses of the rural higher pri- 
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mary schools were 34,532 francs, of which sum the government paid 18,553. 
In the cities the expenses were the following: For elementary schools, 593,375 
francs, of which the government paid 13,339; for the higher primary schools, 
234,949 francs, of which the government paid 26,244; for infant schools and 
Sunday-schools the sum of 91,524 francs—making the total annual expenditure 
for primary education 3,275,626 francs, of which 58,136 were paid by the goy- 
ernment, whilst the remainder was raised either by school-fees, income from 
property and funds, private contributions, &c. 

2. Secondary Schools,—Of these there were 16, 13 of which had a real-school 
connected with the school. The number of teachers was 197, and of scholars 
2,105. The total expense was 593,570 francs, of which sum the government 
paid 184,889. ‘The number of private secondary schools was three, with 1,161 
scholars—making the total of secondary schools 19, with 3,266 scholars. 

3. Superior Schools.—There is one university at Christiania, founded in 1811, 
with (in 1867) 36 ordinary professors, 6 ordinary professors, and 850 students. 
The total annual expense was 463,836 francs, of which sum the government 
paid 395,721. The university possesses a library of 150,000 volumes, a mu- 
seum of natural history, a botanical garden, and an astronomical observatory. 

4. Special Schools.—Besides the professional schools of Theology, Law, and 
Medicine, in the University at Christiania, there were: 

5 Teachers’ seminaries, with 286 students, (expense: 141,918 franes, of 
which sum the government pays 133,373.) 

15 Smaller teachers’ seminaries, (Normal courses or Institutes,) with 217 

students, (expense: 26,657 francs, all paid by the government.) 

1 Royal Norwegian school of drawing and arts at Christiania. 

9 Provincial drawing-schools. y 

1 Technical school of construction at Horten. 

1 Elementary school of mining at Kongsberg. 

1 Model agricultural school near Trondhjem. 

2 Institutions for the deaf and dumb at Christiania and Trondhjem. 

1 Institution for the blind at Christiania. 

5. Supplementary Schools and Agencies.—The work of elementary instruction 
in respect to orphans and infants, is aided by several asylums in the populous 
towns, and for girls by evening and other classes for instruction in needle-work. 

6. Societies for the Promotion of Science, d&c.—At Trondhjem there is a Royal 
Norwegian Society of Science; at Bergen, a Museum of Art, and at Christiania, a 
Society of Norwegian Antiquities, the Royal Society for the Prosperity of Norway, 
and other associations for special scientific purposes. ‘ 
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SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. > 
A plan for a general system of technical instruction for Norway, reported by 
a special cominissioner, M. Christie, in 1868, after visiting the technical schools 
of Sweden and Denmark, is now under the consideration of the Storthing. 
Special schools of art, and particularly of drawing, have been in operation in 
the capital and provincial towns, and more recently several schools of agricul- 
ture and navigation have been established. 


THE ROYAL NORWEGIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND DESIGN. 

According to the regulation of January 12th, 1841, this school is intended: 
1, to further the education of mechanics by instruction in drawing, modeling, 
the elements of mathematics, &c., and to give to those who intend to become 
artists an opportunity of perfecting themselves in drawing; 2, to form, through 
its governing board, a society of arts, which is to spread an artistic taste through- 
out the country. This school gives also instruction in drawing to those students 
of the university who study mining and technics. 

The course of instruction embraces drawing, mathematics, architecture, and 
according to circumstances, also modeling, mythology, and anatomy. Drawing 
has been taught in six classes, viz.: 1. The elementary class; pupils go through 
the first exercises for hand and eye partly after copies, partly after models of 
parts of the body by lamplight. 2. The class of free-hand drawing; pupils go 
through a complete course of free-hand drawing after copies, models of human 
figures, basso-relievo, vases, ornaments, &c., by lamplight. 3. The architecture 
class; pupils are first practiced in the drawing of constructions generally, and 
then in their application to architecture. 4. The ornament class; pupils are 
first instructed in the general drawing of constructions, then in their application 
to all sorts of work, with the exclusion of architecture and mechanics. 5. The 
machinery and mining class; pupils are instructed first in descriptive geometry 
and its application to the drawing of constructions after copies and after ma- 
chines and models; secondly, in the drawing of mining-maps; thirdly, in the 
construction of timber-work and in surveying. 6. The higher artistic class; 
free-hand drawing is taught with special regard to a purely artistic education; 
pupils are instructed in drawing, after living models and plaster-casts. 

The oral instruction comprises: 1. Geometrical drawing and perspective—4 
hours a week; 2. Elements of geometry and stereometry—4 hours a week; 3. 
Theory of architecture—2 hours a week; 4. Lectures on mining; 5. Lectures 
on mythology and anatomy. 

All instruction is gratuitous, the pupils only providing the necessary drawing 
material. 

The only condition of admission is: the pupil must have completed the four- . 
teenth year, and the preference is always given to mechanics. Pupils advance 
regularly from one class to the other, after having drawn some set object. The 
faculty consists of teachers and assistant-teachers, who are appointed by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. There are also appointed a secretary, who is 
likewise treasurer and librarian, and a watchman. 

The museum consists of a library and a collection of drawings and plaster- 
casts. The general superintendence of the school is in the hands of the Min- 
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istry of Public Instruction, which appoints a governing +,ard consisting of 
teaqhers and at least three other members, who must be artists. This board 
makes an annual report to the Ministry. . 

The school has an annual subsidy from the State, amounting during the 
financial period 1866-69 to 3,200 Norwegian dollars. Besides this sum the 
city of Christiania makes an annual grant of 500 dollars. The annual appropri- 
ation for a national gallery is 1,500 dollars. : 


PROVINCIAL DRAWING-SCHOOLS. 

The State grants assistance to various drawing-schools in provincial towns, 
on condition that the town contributes a sum equally large; that it provides a 
suitable room or rooms and submits the plan of instruction to the Ministry for 
its approbation. During the financial period 1866-69, the government grant to 
these schools amounted to 1,779 dollars, 60 shillings. At present the number 
of these schools is nine, located in the following towns: Drammen, *redericks- 
hald, Skien, Christiansand, Stavanger, Bergen, Christiansund, Trondhjem, 


TIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL AT HORTEN. 


This school, which is attached to the royal navy-yard, was opened in the 
year 1853, according to a plan drawn up by the navy department. This school 
is intended principally to give to those who wish to become practical mechan- 
icians an opportunity of laying a theoretical foundation. Most of the pupils 
are men working in the navy-yard at Horten; but the school is likewise open 
to others, and it is intended to enlarge it considerably, so that all classes of 
mechanics may be admitted. 

The course of instruction embraces: 1. Pure mathematics; arithmetic and 
algebra, including equations of the second degree and logarithms; geometry, 
elementary geometrical constructions, proportions, simple trigonometry. 2. 
Applied mathematics; elements of surveying, principles of equilibrium and mo- 
tion, developed mathematically. 3. Physics; warmth with special regard to 
heating-apparatuses and steam-engines, elements of electricity of friction and 
its practical application. 4. Drawing; practical application of the sciences 
mentioned under No. 1; perspective and shading, drawing after models and 
machines, 5. English; intended to enable the pupil to read and understand 
English technical works. 6. Theory of machines, as far as time allows. 1. 
Chemistry (since 1860.) 

The school is divided into two classes, one for beginners and one for more 
advanced scholars. The whole course may be gone through in two years. In- 
struction is imparted gratuitously, and pupils have only to furnish their own 
drawing material. 

The conditions for admission are: Pupils are admitted every year at the end 
of August; candidates for admission must be confirmed, must be able to read 
fluently, to write legibly or orthographically, and know arithmetic as far as the 
rule of three. Since 1857 the school possesses a building where 30 scholars 
ean be accommodated; hitherto the number has rarely exceeded 20, and will 
scarcely exceed that number, unless the number of teachers is considerably 
increased. 

- Every half-year an oral and written examination takes place. On leaving 
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the school, pupils receive a certificate showing how far they have been suc- 
cessful or not. The directing board must make an annual report to the navy 
department. 

The teachers are appointed by the navy department, and number at present 
6, viz.: 1 of mathematics, physics, chemistry; 1 of drawing; 1 of machine- 
drawing; 1 of English, and 1 assistant-teacher, who is taken from among the 
older pupils of the school. 

The school possesses a library and physical and chemical apparatus. 

The navy department has the general superintendence; the governing board 
consists of the director of the Horten navy-yard, one of the teachers, and an- 
other man of science appointed by the navy department. 

In 1866 the Storthing appropriated the annual sum of 300 dollars for an ex- 
amination to be held annually at Horten, where any machinist in the country 
may obtain a certificate of ability. 

It deserves to be mentioned, in speaking of this school, that the navy-yard at 

.Horten takes pupils for working in the navy-yard and for drawing. These are 
of two kinds: 1. Technical pupils, to a number not exceeding ten, who must 
pledge themselves to remain at the navy-yard for five years. The first two 
years they receive no salary. 2. Working pupils, mostly children of workmen ; 
they receive a small daily salary. 


SCHOOL OF MINES AT KONGSBERG. 

The school connected with the silver mines at Kongsberg, opened in 1867, is 
intended to give free elementary instruction in certain special branches useful 
in mining pursuits. The number of the pupils is limited to eight, the qualifi- 
cations being that they shall be over eighteen, and shall have proved them- 
selves able miners there or in some other place. They must be able to read 
and write, and must be acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic. 

Instruction is given in the elements of mineralogy, geology, mechanics, and 
physics ; in mathematics, elementary arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, stere- 
ometry, geometrical drawing, and land and mining surveying, with practical 
exercises in the mines. The course covers two or three years, with two days’ 
instruction per week. 

The pupils provide themselves with writing and drawing materials. They 
work in the mines and receive pay for the same. 

Examinations are held at the end of the course in the presence of at least 
one member of the board of mines; at this examination the drawings of the 
pupils are likewise exhibited. After having satisfactorily finished the course, 
pupils receive a certificate of ability. 

The superintendence of this school is intrusted to the Kongsberg board of 
mines, which appoints the teachers and manages the affairs of the school. The 
government has granted an annual subsidy of 300 dollars. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND FACTORY SCHOOLS. 


The new school law of 1860 makes it obligatory on parents and guardians of 
children to secure their attendance at school from the completion of their eighth 
year till their confirmation, or until they have attained their 14th or 15th year, 
on the penalty of a fine or even imprisonment for each absence unaccounted 
for. The owners of all industrial establishments must see that children within 
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the school age attend school for at least sixteen weeks in the year, in the school 
of the district, or in a special school. Any child, who has attained the age of 
14, who is deficient in the knowledge of the elementary school, must receive 
separate instruction up to that point, the expense of which must be refunded 
‘by the parent or guardian. 


PLAN FOR A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN NORWAY. 


Mr. H. Christie of Christiania, after having by order of the Norwegian govern- 
ment visited the technical institutions of Sweden and Denmark during the 
summer of 1867, submitted the following plan for a system of technical instruc- 
tion in Norway to the Storthing. He recommends the establishment of the 
following institutions : 

1. Technical Sunday and evening schools, intended for the further technical 
education of mechanics. Such schools should be founded wherever a town is 
willing to grant a certain annual sum for this purpose. 

2. Technical elementary school at Bergen and Trondhjem, intended to provide 
young men who wish to follow technical pursuits with the necessary elementary 
knowledge. The course of studies is to embrace mathematics, mechanics, me- 
chanical technology, drawing, physics, chemistry, modeling, Norwegian, Ger- 
man, English, book-keeping, gymnastics, singing. The instruction is to be more 
of a practical then a purely theoretical character. The course is to cover three 
years and the school is to have three classes. Such schools would each require 
8 teachers, and the number of rooms should not be less than 19; a laboratory, 
physical cabinet and library ought to be attached to each school. 

3, A Polytechnic Institute at Christiania.—This establishment should be on 
the general plan of similar institutions in other European countries. The aim 
would be to become a higher educational establishment for young men who 
wish to study the technical sciences. As a general rule the instruction is to be 
of a practical more than of a theoretical character. The course of instruction 
is to embrace mathematics, mechanics and theory of machinery, mechanical 
technology and construction of machinery, general architecture, construction 
of roads, bridges and canals, surveying, chemistry and chemical technology, 
physics, (general and applied,) mineralogy and geology, drawing, and descriptive 
geometry. The course is to cover three years. Instruction is to be imparted 
gratis, with the exception of a small fee for the use of the chemical laboratory. 
In order to be admitted, a candidate would have to pass a satisfactory 
examination in elementary mathematics and all those subjects which are gen- 
erally taught at school; the age must be no less than 16 years. The school is 
to consist of a one year’s preparatory school for all the students, and three par- 
allel schools, each of two years, viz., a school of civil engineering, a school for 
machine-construction, a chemical school. The average number of instruction 
hours should be 32 per week, throughout the whole of the three years’ course. 
At the end of every year, class and final examinations are to be held, and after 
having satisfactorily absolved the last-mentioned one, the student receives a 
certificate as “ technical candidate.” The institution would require 8 teachers 
and 5 assistants, the number of rooms could not well be less than from 20 to 
23, and the estimated annual expense would be 8,200 dollars, (Norwegian.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue kingdom of Sweden, on an area of 168,042 English square 
miles, on Jan. 1, 1866 had a population of 4,114,141. 

Four-fifths of the population of Sweden are devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits, but only a very small fraction of the rural population 
are owners of the land which they are cultivating. Mining is the 
most important department of Swedish industry, and the working 
of iron mines in particular is making constant progress by the in- 
troduction of new machinery. It is only within recent years that 
Sweden has become a manufacturing country. 

The annual expenses are 31,250,000 rix-dollars (1 rix-dollar=54 
cents,) of which sum. 4,032,000 are applied for educational purposes. 
Public instruction is administered by the Minister of Education and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, and embraces : 


1. Primary Schools.—There were 5,497 schools of this grade in 1866, with 
368,129 children on the books, and 192, 231 present at the inspection. 

2. Secondary Schools.—Instead of the former gymnasia, there are so-called 
“higher elementary schools,” 7. ¢. gymnasia and real-schools combined. In 
1859 there were the following: 23 complete schools of 7 or 8 classes, with 335 
teachers and 4,829 scholars; 7 real-schools and 3 schools for classical education, 
with 56 teachers and 836 scholars; 12 schools, with 72 teachers and 1,359 
scholars; 11 schools of 3 to 5 classes, with 34 teachers and 461 scholars; 16 
schools of 2 classes, with 32 teachers and 600 scholars; 31 pedagogien, (be- 
tween the superior and the elementary schools,) with 41 teachers and 1,169 
scholars—making 103 secondary schools, with 570 teachers and 9,254 scholars. 

3. Superior Schools—There are in Sweden two universities, one at Upsala 
with 29 ordinary professors, 20 assistant professors, and 33 private professors, 
(privat docenten,) and 939 students. There is a library of 160,000 volumes and 
8,000 manuscripts, a large collection of coins, a magnificent mineralogical and 

ical museum, and a zodlogical museum, a botanical garden and an astro- 
nomical observatory. The other university is at Lund, with 21 ordinary pro- 
fessors, 15 assistant professors, and 24 private professors, (privat docenten,) and 
360 students. There is a library of 100,000 volumes and several thousand 
manuscripts, a zodlogical museum, an anatomical museum, a historical and 
archzeological museum, a chemical laboratory, a botanical garden, and an astro- 
nomical observatory. 

4. Special Schools.—1 Technological Institute in Stockholm; 2 Mining Schools 
at Falun and Filipstad; 1 Technical School at Gothenburg, 107 scholars; 4 
Elementary Technical Sthools: at Malmi, Oerebro, Norrképing, Boris; 1 Tech- 
nical Sunday and Evening Schoo! at Eskilstuna; 1 School of Ship-building at 
pes rt 9 Navigation Schools; 5 Teachers’ Seminaries; 1 Military Academy 
School at Carlsberg; 6 Military ‘Schools ; 1 School of 


Sener at Stockholm; 1 Forest Academy; 2 Institutes for Deaf and Dumb; 
1 Institute for the Blind. 
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GENERAL AND SPECIAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The technical schools of Sweden are divided into general and 
special. Those giving general industrial instruction are :-— 

1. Sunday and evening schools, for workmen; such exist at Eskil- 
stuna, Norképing, Malmé, Orébro, and Boris, containing together 
634 pupils. These are preparatory for the 

2. Elementary technical schools, for foremen; of these are five, 
one in each of the above towns, with 192 pupils. 

Combining the characteristics of this and of the last class are the 
Industrial School at Stockholm, and the School of the Industrial 
Society at Gothenburg, with 1,646 pupils. These are preparatory 
for the next class. 

3. High technical Institutes ; the Technological Institute or Poly- 
technic School at Stockholm, founded in 1825, and the parallel es- 
tablishment, Chalmers’ Industrial School at Gothenburg, instituted 
in 1829, containing together 207 pupils. 

To the class giving instruction in special industries belong— 

1. The Elementary Mining School at Filipstad, and the Mining 
School at Fahlun, with 40 pupils together. 

2. The ship-building institution at Carlscrona; 25 pupils. 

8. Navigation schools, of which there are nine, with an aggregate 
attendance of about 180 pupils. 

Although these schools are so arranged that those giving general 
instruction are in series, yet the course in each is complete and in- 
dependent. They are open to all persons connected with industries, 
and with some few exceptions, the instruction is gratuitous. In 
these cases, the poor are exempted from payment. 

Instruction is given by lectures, illustrated by drawings, models 
and specignens, examinations, working of problems, and practical 
work. 

The teachers are appointed by the respective corps of directors, 
with certain exceptions referred to in the individual cases. They 
must possess a certain knowledge of their specialties and ability to 
teach them, these qualifications being proved by certificates, and by 
public proof in the schools. Generally they have studied at the 
University or at one of the higher technical schools, and have sub- 
sequently obtained practical experience. 

There are no special privileges attached to graduates, except to 
those from the mining schools, who are promoted to vacancies in 
the Government Mining Bureau. 
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SUNDAY AND EVENING SCHOOL AT ESKILSTUNA. 


The Eskilstuna school, which we take as an example of its class, gives in- 
struction chiefly adapted for working mechanics; it receives pupils over twelve 
years of age who can read and write, and who have some religious knowledge. 
The superintendent, who is head-master, is appointed by the Board of Commerce. 

The studies are arithmetic, geometry, geometrical and free-hand drawing, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, modeling, book-keeping, and orthography. The 
scientific studies pursued in this class of schools, with special reference to the 
industries of the locality, are, in Eskilstuna, directed to the encouragement of 
the iron and steel manufactories of the town. The term varies in length, but 
must extend over one year at least, in order to secure a certificate of examina- 
tion. This institution receives from the government 5,000 rigs-dollars annually, 
and is the only one of its class not supported by the communes. 


ELEMENTARY TECHNICAL SCHOOL AT NORKOPING. 


The elementary technical school at Norképing gives the necessary theoretical 
instruction to those wishing to be foremen, admitting pupils above fourteen, 
able to read and write, and acquainted with the elementary grammar of the 
Swedish and German or English, history and geography, especially of Sweden, 
arithmetic, through decimals and elementary geometry. 

The branches taught, during the course of three years, are as follows:—1. 
Mathematics, comprehending arithmetic, elementary geometry, algebra, with 
the theory of logarithms and series, and of plane trigonometry. 2. Geomet- 
rical drawing, in plane and in elevation, and perspective drawings of tools, ma- 
chines, buildings, &c., chiefly from models. 3. Free-hand drawing, chiefly of 
ornaments, utensils, and other objects applicable in industries, mechanical 
trades, and architecture; modeling in clay and wax of such ornaments, figures, 
&c., as are adapted to develop taste and artistic skill in the practice of partic- 
ular industries. 4. Mechanics, both theoretical and applied to machinery, &c., 
connected with manufactures, agriculture, and other industries, comprehending 
also the elements of architecture and mechanical technology, with a knowledge 
of the most important raw materials connected therewith, and manufactured 
products of such raw materials in different stages of completion. 5. Experi- 
mental practice in the laboratory of the school. 6, Physics, both general and 
applied to industries, elucidated by experiments. 17. Chemistry, general and 
applied to industries, elucidated by experiments and materials, and by practical 
experiments in the laboratory of the school. 8. Botany and zodlogy, with ref- 
erence particularly to plants and animals useful in a technical point of view, 
together with such parts of the same as occur in commerce and industry. 9. 
Languages. 10. Book-keeping. 

For this school (as for others of its class) the building and school premises are 
at the charge of the commune, while teachers’ salaries, the cost of instruments, 
and other necessary expenses, are met by the State, the annual grant being 
12,000 rigs-dollars. There is an entrance-fee of from four to ten rigs-dollars. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AT STOCKHOLM AND GOTHENBURG. 
The two industrial schools at Stockholm and Gothenburg are peculiar as uni- 
ting the characters of the elementary and the Sunday and evening schools, and 
require the same previous preparation, the former however receiving pupils at 
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thirteen. That at Stockholm has also a course for female pupils, given at hours 
separate from those of the others. The superintendents are appointed by the 
crown. The terms vary in length, but must be at least one year long to secure 
a certificate of examination. 

The Stockholm institution has a new building, erected with the aid of grants 
from the State and from the city, and is supported by an annual grant from the 
former of 79,000 rigs-dollars, together with contributions from the city and the 
Swedish Industrial Society, and bequests from private individuals. There is an 
entrance-fee of four to ten rigs-dollars, and a term-fee of eighteen rigs-dollars 
and seventy-five oere. It has (1866) 1,346 pupils, of which 856 are male. 

That at Gothenburg, founded by the Polytechnic Union, is maintained by the 
commune and by private contributions. It numbers (1866) 300 pupils. The 
course of instruction is more limited than at Stockholm, owing to want of 
resources, 

MINING SCHOOLS AT FILIPSTAD AND FAHLUN. 

The mining schools at Filipstad and Fahlun have for their object the training 
of skilled mining mechanics and engineers and managers of iron-works. They 
are open to pupils above the age of eighteen who have passed the mining ex- 
amination at the university or are prepared in the following branches: religion, 
history and geography, especially of Sweden, arithmetic, six books of Euclid, 
stereometry, algebra as far as equations of the second degree, the first elements 
of plane trigonometry and the use of logarithms, with physics, chemistry, and 
mechanics. They must be able to write plain and tolerably correct Swedish 
compositions, and to translate easy German authors with facility. These are 
the same qualificattans as are demanded for the Polytechnic, except that phys- 
ics, chemistry and mechanics are carried farther than for that school. 

The curriculum of the school at Fahlun comprises analytical cliemistry, min- 
eralogy, surveying of mines, the art of smelting, practical geome:ry and metal- 
lurgy; mechanics, especially the theory of mining machines; geology, mining, 
comprising the study of the manner in which useful minerals occur and of their 
discovery; and of the opening and measurement of mines; besides which the 
pupils spend a certain time, under the superintendence of the teacher, in prac- 
tical operations at iron-works and mines, and also in traveling to different parts 
of the country, in order to inspect such works, plans being drawn of the mines 
surveyed during these journeys. 

At Filipstad, the studies are theoretical and practical geometry, plane trigo- 
nometry, physics, mechanics, geometrical drawing, leveling, chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, and the metallurgy of iron, with practical studies of iron-working 
in mines, foundries, or iron-works. 

The superintendent and second master of the Fahlun school is appointed by 
the king; the superintendent of that at Filipstad, by the delegates to the iron 
office. The latter is also head-master. The Fahlun establishment has (1866) 
25 pupils, and is free, being supported partly by the Association of Iron-masters, 
and partly by the State, which gives it an annual grant of 9,700 rigs-dollars. 
It is intended to consolidate it with the Polytechnic School. The Filipstad in- 
stitution has 20 pupils (1866,) paying 50 rigs-dollars per annum. It is sup- 
ported by the Association of Iron-masters. 

None but graduates of these establishments can fill the post of clerks and 
stipendiaries at the iron office. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT STOCKHOLM. 

The Technological Institution (Slégdskolan) or Polytechnic School at Stock- 
holm, (an entirely distinct institution from the industrial school at the same 
place, sometimes referred to as a polytechnic school,) has for its object to impart 
the highest grade of scientific and technical instruction. 

There are three sections; one of machine construction and mechanical tech- 
nology; one of chemical technology; one of civil engineering. The contem- 
plated union with it of the Mining School at Fahlun will add a fourth, with 
three subdivisions; of mining mechanics, of foundry, and of mining engineering. 

It is open to boys at sixteen who possess the following qualifications: a fair 
degree of religious instruction, history, and geography, especially of Sweden; 
arithmetic, six books of Euclid, stereometry, algebra as far as equations of the 
second degree, the first elements of plane trigonometry and the use of loga- 
rithms, with physics, chemistry, and mechanics. He must be able to write a 
plain and tolerably correct Swedish composition, and to translate easy German 
authors with facility. 

The superintendent, who is not obliged to instruct, and the professors, fifteen 
in number, are appointed by the king. The course of instruction covers three 
years, and consists of—1. Pure mathematics, comprising principally analytical 
geometry, the elements of the theory of equations, and differential and integral 
arithmetic. 2. Practical geometry, comprising surveying and leveling for engi- 
neering and other technical purposes. 3. Descriptive geometry, both general 
and applied to structures of stone and wood, and to perspective and shading. 
4. Theoretical mechanics, or the theory of the equilibrium and motion of bodies, 
in which are also comprised the theories for the construction of arches, the 
pressure of loose masses of earth, and of iron and wooden structures connected 
with the erection of edifices. 5. Applied mechanics, comprising the knowledge 
of machinery intended to gather and communicate natural motive-power, or 
otherwise adapted for general application. 6. Mechanical technology, com- 
prising a knowledge of the arts of producing those manufactures, the produc- 
tion of which solely or chiefly depends on mechanical appliances; and also 
including an acquaintance with the raw material employed, and the qualities of 
the manufactures produced. 1. General physics. 8. Applied physics, with 
reference more especially to the technical application of heat, light, electricity, 
and magnetism. 9. General chemistry. 10. Chemical technology, compre- 
hending a knowledge of the manner in which those manufactures are produced 
which are chiefly dependent on chemical agency ; and also an acquaintance with 
the raw materials employed, and the qualities of the manufactures when com- 
pleted. 11. Mineralogy and geognosy, so far as these sciences possess a prac- 
tical application. 12. General architecture, and the construction of houses. 13. 
Civil engineering. 14. Drawing, viz., geometrical and free-hand drawing and 
touching with Indian ink. 15. Modeling ornaments and bas-reliefs. In addi- 
tion to the above, instruction is given, in the workshops of the schools, in the 
use of tools, and machines employed in working metals and wood. 

Instruction is given in the following manner:—1. Lectures delivered by the 
teachers, in which the subject, when requisite, is elucidated by models, draw- 
ings, samples, and experiments. 2. Repetitions, by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the pupils, and by the solution of problems given to them to perform. 
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3. The execution of drawings (with descriptions) of machines, apparatus, edi- 
fices, and other objects on which instruction is given, and also of plans of 
industrial establishments, all under the guidance and superintendence of those 
teachers whose subjects of instruction comprise the works or establishments 
delineated. 4. Practical exercises, under the superintendence and guidance of 
the respective masters in surveying and leveling, in practical mechanics, general 
chemistry, chemical technology, the art of drawing, and the working of metals 
and wood, 

The number of pupils (1866) is 100. It is maintained by the State, the 
present annual expenditure being about 55,500 rix-dollars. 


CHALMERS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT GOTHENBURG. 

Chalmers’ Industrial School is adapted for those persons intending to pursue 
high technical professions. The superintendents are appointed by the king. 
Pupils are admitted at fourteen. The requirements for admission, the curric- 
ulum, and the mode of instruction, correspond with those of the Polytechnic 
School at Stockholm. One branch, not taught at the Polytechnic School, but 
here entered upon, is the modeling of free-standing figures in wax, clay, and 
gypsum. There are (1866) 107 pupils. The institution was founded and de- 
rives its chiet support from a private bequest, but enjoys a State grant also of 
21,500 rix-dollars. 


SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AT CARLSORONA. 
The purpose of the School of Naval Architecture at Carlscrona is to train 
competent workmen and foremen for the ship-building yards. Candidates must 


be fourteen years of age, possess a fair degree of religious knowledge, an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Swedish and English grammar, history,and geography, 
especially with regard to Sweden; arithmetic as far as the rule of three, and 
elementary geometry. 

The subjects of instruction are mathematics, including planimetry, stereom- 
etry, algebra, plane trigonometry, the theory of conic lines, mechanics, bydro- 
mechanics, descriptive geometry, differential and integral calculations ; ship- 
drawing and the construction of mercantile vessels; theoretical and practical 
ship-building, mast-building, the study of the materials employed in ship- 
building; the guaging of ships; the art of constructing steam-engines; geo- 
metrical drawing; free-hand drawing; English; practical work in ship-building, 
each pupil being obliged to work at least one hundred days annually in the 
ship-yards, for which he receives daily pay. 

The number of pupils is (1866) about 25. The school is supported by a State 
grant of 7,000 rix-dollars per annum. 


EVENING SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Mr. Brace, in his “ Visit to the Homes of Norway and Sweden,” describes the 
“Evening School of Art” in Stockholm, established by Prof. Siljestrém, thus: 

All this, with beautiful plaster models of Greek sculpture, bas-reliefs of Italian 
statuary, the orders and ornaments of architecture, with lessons and teachers, 
lectures on chemistry and other sciences, is open every evening for the laboring 
men and women. All are made artistic artisans, and women are provided with 
@ new and beautiful means of living. Such schools exist all over Sweden. 
Except the Schools of Design for Women in Boston and New York, I know of 
nothing of the kind in the United States. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Russta in Europe has an area of 1,992,574 English square miles, 
exclusive of Finland (140,800 English square miles) and Poland 
(51,040 English square miles.) Russia in Asia has an area of 
5,428,460 English square miles, The area of the whole Russian 
empire is therefore 7,612,874 English square miles. 

The population of Russia in Europe was, according to the census 
of 1864: 61,061,801; of Finland, 1,798,909; and of Poland, 
5,336,210; of Russia in Asia (Siberia and Transcaucasia,) 8,074,704 
—thus making the population of the whole Russian empire 76,271,- 
624. 

The government is an absolute hereditary monarchy, the whole 
legislative, executive, and judicial power centering in the emperor, 
whose will alone is law, although exerted through councils and min- 
isters of his appointment. 

The majority of the population are engaged in agriculture; a 
considerable foreign commerce is carried on, employing near 2,000 
vessels of Russian construction; and more than 500,000 hands are 
employed in manufacturing establishments. 

Phe general superintendence of all the educational establishments 
of the empire is intrusted to the Ministry of Public Instruction, al- 
though even more extensively than in other countries there are spe- 
cial schools not only for the public service, but of particular classes, 
which are under the superintendence of other Ministries. The Min- 
istry of Public Instruction is composed of the minister, several 
counselors, a commission on elementary and one on higher educa- 
tion, and a publication committee. In the estimated expenditure 
for 1869 this Ministry is credited for ordinary service with 9,281,- 
220 rubles. 

The educational system, as revised in recent codes, comprises 
primary, secondary, superior, and special schools, of which we gather 
the following statistics from recent authorized statements. 





* For history and details of the present organization, see Special Report on National Education 
—Russia. 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


I. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In Russia in Europe there were, in 1865: 1,760 public elementary schools, 
with 78,999 scholars. The number of private elementary schools under gov- 
ernment inspection was 799, with 22,814 scholars. Under the superintendence 
of the Ministry of Imperial ‘Domains there were 7,137 schools, with 226,996 
scholars. The Ministry of the “Apanages” had 294 village schools, 1,046 pa- 
rochial and private schools, 721 private borough-schools, and 111 schools in con- 
nection with the Mohammedan mosques. The ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Orthodox Greek Church have 8,587 elemen schools, with 320,350 scholars. 
The number of public elementary schools in Siberia was 86, with 2,494 schol- 
ars. In Poland the number of public elementary schools (in 1861) was 1,381, 
with 80,378 scholars. In Caucasia there were (in 1856) 74 schools, with 5,505 
scholars. In Finland there were 14 upper and 57 higher elementary public 
schools, with about 9,000 scholars. 

The number of district-schools (burgher-schools) in Russia in Europe (exclu- 
sive of Finland and Poland) and Siberia was (in 1865) 416, with 23,952 scholars 
and 2,743 teachers; and in Poland, 195 district schools. 

The grand total’ is 61,000 elementary schools, exclusive of schools of the 
same grade specified below, with 1,500,000 pupils. 


Il. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

In Russia in Europe (exclusive of Poland and Finland) there were, in 1865: 
101 gymnasia, with 26,789 scholars and 2,312 teachers. In Finland there were 
6 gymnasia; and in Poland 7 gymnasia, with 122 teachers and 2,172 scholars ; 
and 17 philological schools, with 169 teachers and 2,856 scholars—making a 
total of 500 institutions of secondary instruction, with 100,000 pupils. 


Ill. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


There are in Russia in Europe, 6 universities (St. Petersburg, Moscow, Khar- 
kow, Kasan, Dorpat, Kiew, Odessa,) with 5,314 students and 455 professors. 


In Finland there is one university at Helsingfors. Besides the university pro- 
fessorships, there are special theological seminaries belonging to the several 
religious bodies, and lyceums at Jaroslawl and at Njeschin, both preparatory 
for the civil service. 
IV. SPECIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
6 Teachers’ seminaries 4 St. Petersburg, Dorpat, Kiew, Kharkow, Molo- 
datschno, and Wilna); 3 schools with a pedagogical course; and a special 
course for gymnasium teachers. 


The following special institutions are under special ministries: 
A. RUSSIA. 


I. Institutions for Daughters of Nobles, Military Officers and Officials, under the 
‘ immediate protection of the Imperial Family. 
1 Smalnoa training establishment at St. Petersburg, 83 teachers, 392 scholars. 
1 School of ‘Order of St. Catherine at St. Petersburg, 56 357 
i ‘M pases 288 
1 Patriotic institute for girls, 244 
12 Other institutes for ackle young ladies, 1,589 
13 Second-class establishments, 1,533 
12 Third-class establishments for girls of lower rank, 207 953 


Establishments for Special Classes. 
1 Nicholas orphan institute at St. Petersburg, 166 teachers, 793 scholars. 
1 Nicholas orphan institute at Moscow, — ae 
1 Deaf and dumb school at St. ee . 66 * 
1 School of midwifery at St. Petersburg, . . _ | Te 
1 School of midwifery at Moscow,........+.++ 7 FF, 
1 Foundling hospital at Moscow, ..... ve weed ease ” — 
5 Public gymnasia for young ladies. 2 
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The following institutions are for males : 


1 Alexander lyceum at St. Petersburg, .......... 33 teachers, 126 scholars. 
1 Deaf and dumb school at St. Petersburg, hciseaid Wise ‘s: 101 ._,* 
1 Commercial school =— To weekend a. 399“ 
2 Hospiial-assistants’ schools “ ~ | penetee _ - = 
1 Nicholas orphans’ institute at Gatchina,....... 4 «( a. .« 
1 Section of the foundling hospital at Moscow,.... 21 € s .° 
1 Commercial school at Moscow,.............0. RR. 121 * 
1 Hospital-assistants’ school at Moscow, nessciasie = 7 251 «* 
1 Mechanics’ institute SIRE. B35 edeeaeiniete a ' 290 “ 


1 School for masters for instructing in trade-schools, 14 
IT. Se eee nen eS War. 


1 Medico-chirurgical academy,.............+++ -- 35.teachers, 978 scholars, 
5 Surgeon-barbers’ schools at the different military 
PI 0. 6.0.0.0,60604000090000000006en0e0s | i ae? Oe. 
1 Topographers’ school, .......0+seeseeessceces . oe. Tes: 
22 Military schools, .............. aioe atetead Dane 10,000“ 
OT Te RB 166 “ 
1 Nicholas staff-academy,............ssseeeeees  . 250 “* 
1 Nicholas higher engineer-school, ............+. oe. > 126 
1 Michael artillery school,....... 00668 00050000% — — = 
1 Page-corps or college, .......2-cccecseccccces ee :.* 
1 Ensigns’ school of the guards,..........+.+++. a. -,...* 
22 Cadet corps, or military colleges for the guards 
ND Tce ccccccccscissosessoccosocoses —_ * Te = 
JIT. Naval Schools under the Ministry of Marine. 
2 Maval cadlet-collags,.. .ccccccccccsccescccence 92 teachers, 631 scholars. 
1 Practical naval school for seamen, me cen sccesay eg A Rs 
1 Commercial navigation school at Cronstadt, tees ) i 
1 Pilots’ school at Cronstadt,............seeee0. A. . 855 * 
1 — engineer and artillery school at St. Peters- ‘ 
Cece eccccceccccescccesecccesesoeses = 265 
1 Black Sea pilots’ school at N icholaieff, om Rael - > 
1 Naval school Ccosccece oe. = 
1 Girls’ institute . yO ptapesions Sein 100“ 
IV. Schools under the Ministry of the Interior. 
I IN, 4 0 09d 0.0500.0.0:00 96s cegenes crapegesnasnee 754 pupils. 
6 Foundling hospitals, ........ccsccccccsccces ecemecccccese 2,410 “ 
19 Schools for the children of chancery servants, .............+ 953 “ 
3 Hospital-assistants’ schools,............cccccceecccesseecs 199 * 
1 School for hospital-servants’ children,...........seeeeeeeees 42 * 
V. Schools under the Ministry of Finance. 
DE MER s chee cccoenedacvescogecsscs 37 teachers, 242 scholars. 
1 Mining technical schcol,............ piewobeen os * ii 
1 Assaying school at St. Petersburg,............ oe eee = 
% District foundry schools,.............-seeeeee: aie =? 
44 Lower foundry schools for the mint and mining,. 131 “ 3,957 “ 
1 Technological institute, ...............eeeeeee 36 * — 
Sunday drawing-school connected with it,...... oi ve : salon 
1 Drawing-school at St. Petersburg,............- _— = — * 
1 Female division of the same,.............-20+: . ees | re 
3 Drawing-schools at Moscow, bi eeasevoseeceases =_ — 
Sundry primary schools for children employed in — labor, 
Sundry private manufactory schools,........... 12 teachers,478 “ 
1 Practical commercial academy at Moscow, er a Ne _ * 
: School of commercial navigation at Cherson, . . aes -_.? 
7 © ia sesess oe 
i Schoo! for masters of meinen: at Archangel, 1 “ : aw 
1 “ “ “ “ “ “ Remi, ees 1 “ 9 “ 
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VI. Schools under the Ministry of Public Works. 
Se Sn ee nance emg. bier) asd 50 teachers, 270 scholars. 
1 Master-builders’ school,...........ceeeeeeeees SS 

1 Signal and telegraph school. 


VII. Schools under the Ministry of Justice. 






1 School of jurisprudence,........-....++ +eee.. 43 teachers, 231 scholars. 
1 Preparatory class for the above school,......... ep, 167“ 

1 Constantine surveyors’ school,.........+-.++++ eS ae 

1 Writing school for om ® in government offices, 7 “ 60 * 

1 Surveying topographers’ school,...........++++ oo 
VII. Schools under the Ministry of the masieen Domains. 

1 ase — Slane pataeasondeencessengets 

1 Course o! Oe AR sie s hiss S ceeccecieccccccess 

2 Schools for huntsmen,.............++++-- Pe Oe eT er 599 echolars. 
2 Schools for Fatcheee bibhpcbbobndees sobdes iscesees 

1 Academy o' iculture at Gorygoretsk, pnalcope cuna’ eedgee 867 scholars. 
1 Academy of aptauliine meee tonew, PYTTITTTI Ti TTT ate 


1 pers. of horticulture. 
18 Agricultural and horticultural schools. 


IX. Schools under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Institute of Oriental Languages at St. Petersburg. 
Lazareff Institute, for do. at Moscow. 


X. Academies, Museums and Agencies of Art, Science, &c. 
Academy of the Fine Arts at St. Petersburg. 
Hermitage Gallery and Museum. 

Taurida Palace Museum of Sculpture. 
Roumiantstoff Museum. 

Academy of Sciences. 

Imperial Library at St. Petersburg (900,000 volumes.) 
Yablonoff Cabinet of Art Curiosities. 
Observatory at Poolkova. 

Botanical Garden. 

Museum of Russian Antiquities. 
Museum of Technological Institute. 
Museum of Rural Economy. 

Museum of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Museum of Natural History. 


The above list includes only the most prominent institutions of this class. 


B. POLAND. 
1 Medico-chirurgical academy. . 
1 Nobility institute. 
1 Government Ladies’ boarding-school. 
1 School of arts. 
2 Technological high-schools. 
1 School of agriculture and forestry. 
1 Sunday commercial school. 
1 Normal school for primary teachers. 


C. FINLAND 

1 Cadet corps at Friedrichshamm. 

3 Navigation schools. 

3 Technological schools. 

3 Commercial schools. 

1 Institute for rural economy at Mustiala, 
10 Agricultural schools. 
6 Girls’ schools (industrial.) 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 


IN RUSSIA. 





Tue Special Schools of Science, as applied to the great industries of 
the Empire, and the service of the government, have been liberally en- 
dowed, and many of them have attained a high degree of development. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


The Polytechnic Institute at St. Petersburg was founded in 1829; 
some of the students live at the institute and pay 15 rubles per month 
for their board, &c.; others live in town and pay an annual school-fee 
of 30 rubles ; with an addition of 40 rubles, if they take any part in the 
practical exercises in the workshops or laboratories connected with the 
Institute. The conditions of admission are: Sacred history, history of 
the Christian Church, Russian language and literature, general and Rus- 
sian history, geography, elements of physics, mathematics, and algebra, 
up to equations of the second degree ; geometry, trigonometry, French 
and German. The whole organization of the Institute is very similar to 
that of the higher technical schools of Germany. For practical instruc- 
tion there are in connection with the Institute a chemical laboratory, 
workshops for turners, carpenters, and engravers; besides these, there 
are @ forge, dyery, foundry, and a steam-engine. The course in’ both 
sections, the chemical and mechanical, has been fixed at 4 years; and 
on leaving the Institute the students receive the degree of technologist 
of the 1st and 2d class. We give below in detail the course of instruc- 
tion at the Polytechnic Institute for the first and foyrth year, the second 
and third being an extension of the first: 


FIRST YEAR. 


Theology, (1 recitation per week.)—Detailed Commentaries on the Articles 
of Faith, on the mysteries of the resurrection and eternal life ; The leading idea 
ofthe Christian’s hope and the Christian's prayer; The union of love, faith, and 
the Ten Commandments; Lectures on the Catechism, showing in what manner 
one ought to profit by the teachings of religion and piety. 

Chemistry, (inorganic,) (4 recitations per week.)}—The phenomena of contact, 
and the mutual influence of substances on’ each other; The properties and com- 
binations of metalloids; Metals, their properties, their natural state; Extraction 
and preparation of these substances ; Chemical combinations. 

Physics, (2 recitations per week.)—Law of statics; Simple machines; Me- 
chanics; Attractive power; Centre of gravity; Mathematical pendulum; Hy- 
drostatics; Principle of Archimedes; Density and volume; Laws of capillary 
tubes; Equilibrium of gases; Barometer; Application of Mariotte’s law; Sound. 

Higher Analysis, (5 recitations per week.)—Analytical geometry ; Solution of 
geometrical problems by means of algebta; Properties’of curves; Surfaces of 
the second order; Differential and integral calculus. 
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Higher Algebra.—Application of algebra to imaginary quantities; Solution 
of equations of the higher degrees; Reduction of rational fractions. 

Elementary Statics, (2 recitations per week.)—Construction and reduction of 
forces; Conditions of equilibrium ; Simple machines. 

Descriptive Geometry, (1 recitation per week.)}—Method of projections; Pro- 
jections of points, straight lines, curves, even surfaces, and curved surfaces; 
‘Various problems, (done by the aid of ruler and compasses. ) 

Architecture and Land Surveying, (2 recitations per week.)—General prin- 
ciples; Study of the surface of the earth; Sounding; Preparation of materials 
of construction; Construction of embankments; Ventilation, &c.; Draining of 
swamps; Draining and irrigation ; Surveying operations; Description of instru- 
ments used in these operations, the way of using them and examining them. 

Metallurgy and Mining, (2 recitations per week.)—Short geological description 
of the globe; Layers, metallic veins; Way of extracting metals; Works with 
gunpowder under water; Making of tunnels, acqueducts; Wells; Various sys- 
tems of natural and artificial ventilation; Rollers, capstans, machines for drain- 
ing water from mines; Signals. 

German, (2 recitations per week.)—Analysis of the best works of German 
literature. ; 

French, (2 recitations per week.)—Translations from the work “Exercises et 
Narrations,” by Levrier and Demini; French grammar. 

English, (2 recitations per week.)—English after the method of Robertson.* 

Drawing, (4 recitations per week.)—Linear drawing; India ink sketching; 
Drawing up of projections (designs) on a certain number of given quantities, 

Practical ses in the Physical Cabinet, (2 recitations per week.)—Deter- 
mination of specific weights; Exercises with the areometer; Weighing (pesées.) 


FOURTH YEAR. 

Physics, (1 recitation per week.)—Distilling; Theory and construction of dis- 
tilling apparatus; Vaporization; Ventilation; Electric telegraph; Degrees of 
swiftness of the electric spark; Influence of the atmospheric electricity; Con- 
ductors; Various telegraphs; Electric movers (moteurs) and leaders of electricity 
(électro-aimants ;) Electric clockworks. 

Technology of Metals and Woods, (3 recitations per week.)—Importance of 
wood in constructions; Resistance, qualities, and imperfections, (defects ;) Va- 
rious constructions; Tools; Brass; Iron; Steel; Copper; Zinc; Lead; Tin; 
Preparing, refining, and working of metals;- Molding; Materials used in the 
manufacture of molds and. crucibles; Casting; Construction of ovens and the 
way to use them; Reflecting ovens; Leakage; Farriery; Locksmith’s work ; 
Tools used, and the most practical way for working iron and steel; Theory of 
the action of instruments on the worked surface; Manufacture of steam-boilers; 
Arrangement of workshops; Division of labor; Testing of steam-boilers. 

Analytical Chemistry, (1 recitation per week.}—Alcoholmeter; Analysis of 
vegetable substances; Study of sediments, (fecula ;) Analysis of gases; Study 
of the various materials used for fuel. 

Anatomy and Physiology of Plants, (2 recitations per week.)—Vegetable 
structure; Cellular tissue; Functions of the root, trunk, and leaves; Circu- 
lation of the sap; Respiration of plants; Temperature; Budding; Assimilation 
of nutritive substances; Reproduction of phanerogamic plants; Reproduction 
of agamic and cryptogamic plants; Maladies of plants; Examination of the 
different systems of botanical classification; Scientific description of plants. 

Industrial Statistics, (1 recitation per week.}—Social laws; Theory of the 
development of population; General considerations; Productive forces of Rus- 
sia; Mining industry; Agriculture; Arboriculture; Beet-culture; Flax; Hemp; 
Cotton; Cattle-raising; Skinner's trade; Wools; Fats; Minerals; Metals; 
Vegetable substances; Tar, resin, &c.; Ways of communication ; Internal com- 
merce; International commerce ; Influence of tariffs. 

Technology of Textile Materials, (3 recitations per week.)—Cotton; Flax; 





* The instruction in pap oe ages takes place at different hours, and in the intervals be- 
tween the other lessons, in to facilitate the study of these three languages ; but in order te 
obtain the title of “ technologist,” it is sufficient to know one of these languages thoroughly. 
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Hemp; Wool; Silk, &c.; Preparing and gathering of these materials; Des- 
cription of machines used in transforming tissues; Manufacture of thread, 
cloths, ribbons, &c. 

Technology of Alimentary Substances, (2 recitations per week.)—Starch; Al- 
cohol; Beer; Beet-sugar; Refining of sugar, &c. 

Dyeing, (1 recitation per week.)—Study of colors; Preparing cloths, &c., for 
dyeing ; Theory of fixing the coloring substances; ’ Mixing and combining of 
colors. 

Applied Mechanics and Construction of Machines, (7 recitations per week.)}— 

Mechanism of machines; Valves; Pistons; Ropes ; Chains; Hasps; Pumps; 
Draining-wheels; Chain-pumps; Archimedes’ screw; Spiral pumps; Suction- 

pumps; Forcing-pumps; Hydraulic press; Accumulator; Cornwall draining - 
machines; Blowing machines; Cylindrical bellows; Apparatus for heating air; 

Regulators of atmospheric machines ; Blowing machines, with turning pistons ; 

Centrifugal and other ventilators. 

Theory of tie Application of Mechanics to Heat—Apparatus for the formation 
of steam; Apparatus for distributing steam; Movable mechanisms for steam- 
engines ;" Locomotives; Different systems of boilers for steamships; General 
observations on the progressive motion of steam-engines, and the way of di- 
recting them; Mills. 

Practical Exercises in the Physical Cabinet, (1 recitation of two hours per 
week.)—Rectification of + ro Barometrical observations; Testing 
and rectification of barometers, areometers, alcoholmeters, &c. ; Determining ’ 
the weight, volume, and mass of bodies (substances ;) Testing of guaged vessels 
and sized instruments; Hygrometric observations; Photometry; Strength of 
galvanic fluids; Determining the quantity of carbonic acid contained in the 
air, &. 

Technical Projections, (1 recitation per week.)—Drawing up of projections and 
plans for manufactories of various kinds, &. 

The mechanical section devotes 4 lessons a week, (3 hours each,) and besides 
this, one whole day for practical exercises in the workshops, which are well 
supplied with all the necessary materials, tools, steam-engines, &c. The chem- 
ical section devotes the same amount of time to analytical exercises or the prep- 
aration of various products used in arts and industry. 

The Institute has, besides the various workshops, forges, a magnificent chem- 
ical laboratory, and very complete physical and mineralogical cabinets. 

A library (constantly increasing) of 15,000 volumes, referring to arts and 
industry, is daily open for the use of the students. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that the models of machines, most of the instruments, 
the reproduction of works of industrial art on a reduced scale, which form the 
very large and interesting collection of the technological museum at St. Peters- 
burg, have been made in the Institute by the pupils themselves. 



























































POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT RIGA. 

The Polytechnicum at Riga has a preparatory and a special course. 
The former is to give instruction in the elements of mathematics and 
natural history, and will be discontinued, as soon as the secondary- 
schools in the Baltic provinces, especially the real-gymnasia, have 
reached a higher standard. On the preparatory course follow in two 
groups, combined special courses, which aim at a general technical edu- 
cation ; and only during the last year there are special courses for the 
various branches of manufactures. The first group comprises various 
mechanical and technical manufactures, agriculture and surveying. The 
combined course lasts one year. The second group comprises machinery, 
architecture, and engineering. The combined course lasts two years. 

In order to be admitted to the preparatory course, the age of 16 years 
is required, and to enter any of the special courses, the age of 17. Can- 
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didates for admission must subject themselyes to an examination ; those, 
however, excepted who have, on leaving a gymnasium, satisfactorily 
passed an examination. The following are the subjects required at the 
examination for admission to the preparatory course: Sufficient know!l- 
edge of German to follow the instruction given in that language; gen- 
eral knowledge of history and geography; a fair knowledge of modern 
mathematics, especially practical arithmetic ; some practice of free-hand 
and linear drawing. Those who afterwards wish to attend the school of 
commerce, (business-college,) have, besides, to show a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of Russian, French, and English. In order to be admitted to the 
special courses, complete acquaintance with all the subjects taught in the 
preparatory course are required. The school-fees are 120 rubles per an- 
num; ‘casual students ” (Hospitanten) must pay 4 silver rubles annually 
for every weekly recitation. 

The preparatory course embraces: Elementary arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, 10 hours per week ; physics and elementary mechanics, 6 hours; 
free-hand drawing, 6 hours; zodlogy and botany, 4 hours, Those who 
afterwards wish to attend the school of commerce, (‘‘ business college,”) 
have only 4 hours mathematics and 6 hours drawing per week, but 
instead, 2 hours each for French, English, Russian, and German, and one 
hour for calligraphy. The special course for merchants (business col- 
lege) is as follows, with the number of hours per week for each subject : 








French, 
Commercial Arithmetic, ...,......++sseeseeeseeees cre 2 
Commercial Correspondence, .......-.0.eeeeeeeeees eae 3 
Science of Commerce, .......4eeeesececevecee a Seen 2 
Commercial Geography and History,............... D carver _ 
Pn a:0 neous o29009 cege bites ele 00 00 ses S ssdavs 2 
General Chemistry, .........c0csscccceseccceseees £) beccs —_ 
POPC AIIM, «55 kecccgds ccc greistwreogeseiccs errs _ 
SEE OT eer —. 3 
SL is Deed an dnacthaee teserirteces ss _—. 4 
I NIE. cecuhauiiad ee 806606 0.056.6.00% —. 2 
Laws of Commerce, Exchange, &., ...2........2.6- — 4 
RE a EEE SPREE Re ONE Ne 29 34 


The course of manufactures, agriculture, and surveying, comprises the 
following subjects, with the numbér of hours per week : 


Ne a in oo ok seed das bb ade cane opeseap cutee inde 4 
os os oss 4 os Sb.ccpcses bonsscpeivecicesad 4 
MANE NONI SSS Selec ctocsccebctcccccccscecceces 4 
Practical Geometry, (Winter half-year,).............ssseeeeeees 3 
Drawing of Plans and Maps, (Summer half-year,)................ 8 
ST Ue EE cc ascsnceenccbotacvecgscccpecesceee 6 
Architectural Drawing, ............ccccccccccccccccccccccces 4 


UL eo cal b's 54 gu Gbs CER ba WROTE) Cabin ed dunidiwdcs dee vases 
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The special course for manufactures, mechanics, and chemistry, em- 
braces the following subjects and hours per week : 


Mineralogy, (Winter half-year,)..,.......seeseeeeeecceecceees 4 
Geology, — REET Crerery art Tri ee 8 
Chemical Technology, I oo whan esd eesel bended cotessees 3 
Mechanical Technology, I Course,........,csesseessseeeeeees 5 
Drawing of Plans of Buildings for Manufacturing Purposes,...... 10 
SE Mc cnccccsssocvescuseccccocveceesapugesd ee 2 
Book-kooping,......00-sepespescegeccesccccecpecccccsceces 2 
Practical Course in Chemical Laboratory,............0+seeeeee. 6 


Besides this in the supplementary course: Chemical technology, II 
Course, 4 hours ; practical course in the physical laboratory (during the 
winter half-year,) 4 hours; practical course in the chemical laboratory, 
22 to 26 hours. 

The special course for agriculturists comprises the following subjects: - 


Mineralogy, (Winter half-year,).............++. areqecesererdes 4 
ee EY DEIULD 0.5. 5 0.0 cos ccsspennhehboectaseeas 8 
Chemical Technology, I Course,..........++0+5 phe 4640000 ca 3 
Mechanical Technology, I Course,..........seeeesreeccees eoote. BD 
Physiology of Animals and Plants,............scescecepeceeees 5 
Architectural and Machine Drawing,.......-,,.s++reeerreceees q 
I 56.0.4. 456406 5059004660030 0¢0nnnnneticn con® 
ee EPTEPTEVETICTETIVITIE ETT eee Tere enedees 2 
Practical Course in the Laboratory, ........csseccccscccccceees 6 


The agricultural course is not intended to be a special school in the 
proper sense of the word, but is limited to imparting a preparatory 
knowledge of those branches of natural sciences and technology, which 
are most essential for the agriculturist. A proposition is therefore now 
under consideration to organize a special course, in which the following 
subjects are to be taught: Agriculture, culture of meadows, forest- 
culture, agricultural chemistry, breeding of cattle, veterinary surgery, 
agricultural architecture, and knowledge of agricultural machines. 

The special course for surveyors embraces the following subjects: 
Mineralogy, geology, chemical technology, practical geometry, surveying, 
drawing of plans and maps, national economy, and book-keeping. 

The course common to machinists, architects, engineers, and surveyors, 
embraces the following subjects and hours per week : 




















1 Year. Half year. | Half year 1 Year. 

Higher Mathematics,....... 6 . 6 

Repetitions, ,......-,.++++ 5 __ 

Theoretical Geometry,. 3 wel.n 

—— Se cccccoccces 6 wl... 

Soematteeeiiteal.. —.1:. 8 of Ma Gist coumse,) 222 5 

wi a — eles on chinery, course, 

General istry,....+. “0 4 o $ os mk Sama poenedse 2, 6 
Theoretical Mechanics, — - & Architectural Drawing, eee enneenpagecances 446 
Repetitions, ............++ _ « S.. 

Physics, ...,..-..+-+0-+++ 4 a .§. 
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The special course for the construction of machinery embraces the fol- 


lowing subjects, and the hours per week for each: 
Ist Holf- year. _ 


Mechanical Technology, (1st course,)..........s++6- Sere 

Construction of Machinery, (Maschinen-bau,) 2d course, 5 ...... 3 
Architectural Constructions,..........ces0eeeeeeees @ risen 4 
Construction of Machinery,.............eeeeeeeees TB vs pce 20 
ational Meemewayy. oc s6. 560s Seb s Ce see e ees ce ceds B éapeve 2 
OO, 6 3.n ccc d sacs cccccceccesecoccecseses BS. dete 2 


In the supplementary course the following subjects are taught: Ana- 
lytical . mechanics; construction of machinery, (maschinen-bau,) 8d 
course; mechanical technology, 2d course; mathematical physics ; 
drawing of plans for machinery ; construction of roads, bridges, canals, 
&c.; drawing of plans and maps, modeling in wood. 

The special division for architects has the following course : 

Summer Half-year. ae 


EE ccnp once cneesieenass heres iP nv esnien 

DEE Ea isscccccsccoastocéaanes es stetines _ 
History of Architecture, ............0.seeeee. S ncsesenee 2 
Lithotomy and Perspective,........... meeeeess w -cosmeanes _ 
Architectural Constructions,.............+.+.- WP scoscnces 10 
Sin ss ceoccasstccceves Pabae ssnnss  cenasaeee 2 
Modeling in Wood, Clay, and Plaster of Paris,.... 6 ......... 6 
National Economy, ; .. 2... 2. ccs i ccccc ccc cccee ME ee 2 
WO ooo cccccccccccccscaccsscecaces B cshedcegn 2 


In the supplementary course are taught: Civil architecture, 6 hours 
in the summer half-year, none in the Winter; mechanical technology, 5 
in Summer and 5 in Winter; construction of roads, bridges, and canals, 
5 in Summer and 5 in Winter; drawing of plans for buildings, 12 in 
Summer, 20 in Winter; drawing of maps and pians, none in Summer and 
8 in Winter; modeling, 8 in Summer and none in Winter. 

The special school for engineers has the following course : 


Summer Half-year. Winter 1 rae 


Construction of Roads, oir Canals, &c., (1st course,) : Sb ese pees 
Civil Architecture, (ist course,) ..........ecceeeeee 4 ceeeceees 4 
Architectural Statics, .........ccceeccccecececeses ‘ ceneweevs _ 
Mechanical aa (1st Course,)......ecceceeeee BD acccencae 5 
Mathematical Physics,........ 2... scccccccccccess - wtakewhes _— 
Construction of Roads, Bridges, Canals, &., (2d course,) . SbUee odbi 16 
RRS TNGRUINT, 2. ci ice wpa cqnegs suse s¢vcenes ~ B veld sd cence 2 
OP cca cccicccccsncetesseescoceseceses F covccoves 2 


The supplementary course embraces : 


Construction of Roads, Bridges, Canals,......... 
Drawing of Maps for Roads, Bridges, &c., 
sary ONE POTMpOctive, 2... cceeccccecccces 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 





The special course for surveyors embraces the following subjects : 
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Summer Half-year. Winter Half-year. 
4 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee Se ee es 


Method of the smallest squares, (Methode der 


Kisisten Quadrate,).....cccccesesessecedsos Wichip cies wd oe 3 
INTE 3.00 wine deaasek 000600668 664 00048 ee —_— 
Mathematical Physica, .........c0-ccsccccsces _ ern a 
Drawing of Maps and Plans, ................. BO cecssicse 20 
National Economy, ..........cecssecccscscces B. dvarvewies 2 
PI op ate Keg abs 666 pas oes ciesansekes D seantesae 2 


There are also winter courses at the technical institute for young 
tradesmen and mechanics. The former aims at giving the clerks in the 
various business establishments of the city a chance of acquiring a 
knowledge of the elements of special instruction. The winter course 
for mechanics comprises the following subjects : 


Higher Division. Lower Division. 
4 


AIUDMAES, 2... ccc ceccccccoccesccsccess © ccscceses 

Construction of Buildings,............ evse . Bip usee yes 4 
Drawing and Modeling, ..............+- ED sepavdcins 12 
Business Composition,..............++00 D wensveces _ 
Book-keeping, ...... GH eTeccorccccsecce HP ccc ccsoce 2 


The scholars may only take instruction in one or in all ofthe subjects, 
but after having once chosen their subjects, they are bound to attend 
the recitations of the same. The school-fee is 6 rubles per annum. 


MINING SCHOOLS. 

The mining-schools are classified: lower, middle, and higher. Those 
of the first class are intended for the elementary instruction of children of 
mechanics and lower officials, and are, therefore, properly speaking, pri- 
mary-schools, with the only difference that in these schools drawing is 
likewise taught. The schools of the second class aim at preparing young 
men for lower officials in the administrative and economical departments 
of mining, and there is one in every mining district. 

The higher “Institutign for Mining Engineers,” at St. Petersburg, 
will compare favorably with the German mining-schools or the vole 
des Mines in France. This institution was founded by Catharine II 
in 1773, and was reorganized in 1834. It is composed of 2 divisions, 
each of 4 classes. The first division is a preparatory course, and the 
second a special one. Some of the students study at the expense of the 
government; others at their own, and some at that of various private 
mining companies. After having finished the theoretical course, the 
pupils are sent to the mines for two years. The museum in connection 
with this institution is very extensive and well arranged. The technical 
school of mining at the Technological Institute of St. Petersburg, 
(founded 1834,) aims at educating the mechanics, who are wanted in 
mining. 

Besides these public institutions, under the Ministry of Finance, there 
are some private ones founded by the wealthier proprietors of mines, 
such as a mining-school with 5 classes at Nichni-Taglisk, founded in 1806 
by privy-councilor Demidow. 
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Undet the control of the Ministry of Finance there are, altogether, 64 
institutions of learning, with 5,752 scholars. We have information only 
concerhing the Commercial Academy. 


COMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 


The Commercial Academy at Moscow, through the efforts of privy- 
councilor Walujew, was founded in 1810, chiefly by voluntary contri- 
butions. The course of study embraces the following subjects : Religion, 
history, statistics, natural history, geometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, 
commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, technical mechanics, technology, 
Russian, German, French, modern Greek, Latin, calligraphy, and drawing. 

The number of pupils was 30:in 1810, and now, (1865,) 289. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

The Agricultural and Forest Academies are subordinate to the Ministry 
of the Imperial Domains. There are schools for viniculture, horticulture, 
culture of bees, sheep, &c. A higher agricyjtural academy is on the 
imperial domain Gorygoretsk, in the government of Mohilew, and re- 
cently a secdnd one’ has been founded near Moscow. The academy at 
Gorygoretsk has two divisions for theoretical study, and a model-farm 
for practical studies: The course in the first division embraces: Religion, 
grammar, drawing, planimetry, surveying, breeding of cattle, horticul- 
ture, forest-culture, &c. ; and in tht second: Physics, chemistry, botany, 
veterinary surgery, history, and agricultural statistics. The total num- 
ber of agricultural schools in Russia is 20, with 857 students. 

Since the year 1800, the government has devoted some attention to 
instruction in forest-culture. In 1803 and 1804, Forest-academies were 
founded in Czarsko-Sélo and’ Kozelsk, which were united in 1813, and 
transferred to St. Petersburg. The Forest-institute consists of 6 classes. 
The forest-school at Lissina, (more for practical studies,) some special 
courses of forest-culture at the gymnasiums,’ and four lower forest- 
schools, complete the list. All these schools were attended by 599 
scholars, and are under the jurisdiction of the Department of Forests, in 
the Ministry of the Imperial Domains. 


SOHOOLS OF LAW, SURVEYING, AND’ TOPOGRAPHY. 


The: Ministry of Public Justice has the superintendence of the Jmpe- 
rial Law-school, the: Constantinian School of Surveying, and the School 
of Topography. The course at the Law-school embraces the following 
subjects: Religion, sacred history, general and Russian history, mathe- 
matics, natural history, physics, Russian, Latin, French, German, logic, 
psychology, cyclopedia of jurisprudence, Russian law, Roman law, 
drawing, calligraphy, singing, dancing, and gymnastics. Students‘ on 
leaving are obliged to serve 6 years in the Ministry of Public Justice. 

The Constantinian School of Surveying is intended to furnish surveyors 
for the government. There: are at present in’ this institution 266'scholars, 
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who, after having finished their studies, are obliged to serve the govern- 
ment as surveyors for 6 years. 

Besides the above school, under the same ministry, there is a Training 
School for copyists in government offices, with 7 teachers. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


The School of Oriental Languages, under the superintendence of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was established by Nesselrode in 1829, to 
educate interpreters for the Russian embassies in the East. The number 
of pupils is at present 7, who have an annual salary of 1,000 rubles, and 
live in the institution. No one is admitted who is not a native Russian, 
of noble family, and has completed the course at a Russian university. 
The course of instruction embraces: Arabic, Turkish, Persian, history, 
geography, literature of the Oriental countries, French, and Italian. The 
course occupies 4 years, after which the students are sent to Constanti- 
nople for one year, to gain more practice in the Turkish language. There 
is a very large collection of valuable Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manu- 
scripts in connection with this institution. 

Under the superintendence of the Ministry of Public Instruction there 
are, besides the universities, two other higher institutions of learning, 
viz., the Davidow Lyceum at Jaroslawl, and the Lyceum of Prince Bes- 
borodko at Njeschin. The object of these institutions is chiefly to edu- 
cate suitable men for the civil service. In a three years’ course the fol- 
lowing subjects are taught: History, philology, physics, mathematics, 
jurisprudence. The number of professors is too small, and the funds 
and apparatus insufficient. The separate subjects taught at Jaroslawl | 
are: Religion, physics, chemistry, technology, agriculture, forest economy, 
surveying, zodlogy, botany, mineralogy, cyclopedia of jurisprudence, 
laws of the empire and of special administration, laws of finance, polit- 
ical economy, statistics, commercial science, civil and criminal laws, 
German, Russian, and French. Quite a number of professorships were 
vacant in the year 1864, In the same year the number of students was 
83, and the expense for 1865 estimated at 13,828 rubles. 

The lyceum at Njeschin is in a somewhat better condition. It was 
sanctioned by a statute of 1840. The course of studies embraces religion, 
criminal law, Russian history and statistics, civil laws, cyclopedia of ju- 
risprudence, Russian literature. The number of students in 1864 was 
72, and 12,978 rubles were granted for the expenses of 1865. 


SCHOOLS OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTURE, AND TELEGRAPHS. 
Under the superintendence of the Department of Public Roads, 
Bridges, Canals, and Public Buildings, there are three schools: (1,) the 
School for Civil Engineers; (2,) School of Architecture, and (3,) the 
Signal-School in connection with the administration of the telegraphs. 
Unfortunately no recent statistics have been obtained concerning any of 
these schools. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 
" Sinee the brief notice of the Special Scliools of Agriculture was drawn up 
from such material'as we had‘ at hand, we have received the Report of the Jury 
of the Paris International Exhibition of 1867 on Agricultural Instruction, from 
which we make the following extracts: 

As Russia is above every thing an agricultural country, she stands in special 
need of institutions designed to spread among the masses of the population a 
rational knowledge of agriculture and the sciences relating to it. And it is but 
just to add, it is one of the European countries-where the greatest efforts for 
the foundation of special. schools of this'class have been made in the last half 
century. 

Besides the establishment of the magnificent School Strogonof, for arts and 
design, and of the industrial schools, the Russian government has organized, 
or encouraged ‘the establishment of a! large number of agricultural schools. In 
the year 1824 an intermediate schodl was opened at Marjino, where agriculture, 
forest-culture and surveying, were taught. In 1828 a special school was created 
for bee-culture. In 1833 St. Petersburg received a superior agronomic school, 
which served as a model forthe one subsequently founded at Moscow. In 1836 
an establishment was opened at Gorigonetz, comprising the primary, secondary 
and superior degrees of agricultural instruction. Later schools of horticulture, 
farming-schools, a large number of model farms, special schools for flax-culture, 
were created at all points of the vast empire, in accordance with the nature of 
the soil, and the habits‘and wanits of tlie population. 

The emancipation of the serfs has recently necessitated a radical change in 
agriculture; there could be no longer any question of antiquated proceedings ; 
it had become necessary to enter the road of progress freely, or run the risk 
of letting agriculture, the basis. of the Russian national wealth, dwindle away. 
For this reason, besides the establishment of an agrictiltural academy at 
Moscow and a superior school of agriculture at St. Petersburg, Russia has 
completely reorganized all her secondary agriculturai scliools, and increased her 
model farms in every direction. 

The creation of a remarkable agricultural museum at St. Petersburg, wiich 
is daily open to the public, has doubtless contributed much by visitors to the 
capitol to spread throughout the’ whole country useful knowledge in various 
branches of the science of agriculture. Secondary museums have been estab- 
lished in various parts of the empire, and these institutions will doubtless help 
in realizing the happy idea conceived by the Ministry of Domains. 

This administration has exhibited in different classes of the Russian section, 
documents on the secondary schools of agriculture, the agronomic schools in the 
Caucasus, the agricultural institution of Lesnoy, near St. Petersburg, and on 
the academy of Petroskaé, near Moscow. We will endeavor to give an idea of 
these different establishments by entering into some details, which will show 
with what liberality and success agricultural instruction is organized in the 
empire. 

There are secondary schools of agriculture’ at’ Mostow, Kasan, Saratow, 
Kharkow, and Gorky, (Government of Mohilew;) besides these there are 
schools of horticulture at Ouman, Kiew, Voronesch, and Orel: There are 
schools of vineculture at Kischinew, (Bessarabia,) and at Magalatsch, in the 
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centre of Russia. Every agricultural establishment numbers 100 to 150 pupils. 
Connected with these institutions there are workshops for cabinet-makers, car- 
penters and locksmiths; a forge, a chemical laboratory, a physical cabinet, and 
a small museum of agricultural machines, mostly manufactured by the pupils 
themselves. Near every school there is a model farm provided with a complete 
collection of rural constructions, agricultural implements, cattlo, and the land 
required for experiments. The programme of instruction in these schools com- 
prises religion and morals, natural sciences, arithmetic, Russian language, geog- 
raphy, history, and drawing. The course lasts five years, and according to the 
locality every secondary school- is allowed an annual sum of 40,000 to 60,000 
francs by the Ministry of Domains and Agriculture. 

. After the conquest of Caucasia, Russia and the agronomic society of the an- 
nexed country founded agricultural establishments, which have produced very 
satisfactory results, partly owing to their favorable location, partly to the en- 
lightened zeal of their professors. We shall briefly mention some of these 
establishments. 

The “school-farm” of Latschino, near Tiflis, located on the property of Baron 
Nicolai, numbers 22 pupils. The course of instruction embraces practical agri- 
culture, geometry, surveying, horticulture, arboriculture, bee-culture, vinecul- 
ture, the raising of cattle, &. Every thing in this establishment is gratuitous, 
board, clothing, instruction. Moreover, every pupil receives 200 francs the first 
year, 320 the second, 360 the third, 400 the fourth. The agronomic society of 
Caucasia pays all the expenses. 

At the school of horticulture at Tiflis, instruction is given in all the subjects 
relating to this specialty. The duration of the studies, which are entirely gra- 
tuitous, depends entirely on the parents. 

At Kachétie there is a school of vineeulture, which is organized exactly on 
the same plan as the school at Tiflis. At Routais and at Stawropol, there are 
schools of horticulture and arboriculture, and at Weadikarkas there is a free 
school of agriculture, which is not supported by the State, and which is never- 
theless in a very satisfactory condition. 

The superior agricultural institute of Lesnoy has existed for thirty-five years 
at Gorky, (Government of Mohilew,) and only since 1863 it has been transferred 
to its present locality, near St. Petersburg. Its object is to train professors for 
the secondary schools of agriculture. Only such are admitted as students who 
have finisbed their studies at a gymnasium and a secondary agricultural school. 
There is a three years’ course, and every student is obliged to attend the theo- 
retical courses and to work in the chemical, physical, technological, and botan- 
ical laboratories. The programme of studies is very complete, and comprises 
chemistry, physics, mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, mathematics, surveying, me- 
chanics, architecture, technology, agriculture, zodtechnics, forest-culture, rural 
economy, political economy and statistics. 

The Agronomic Institute possesses land to the amount of 30 hectares, (1 hec- 
tare=2.47 acres,) destined for nurseries and experiments. The administration 
of the government domains allows an annual sum of 250,000 francs for the in- 
stitute of Lesnoy. During the three summer months, (June till September,) the 
students, accompanied by a special professor, make botanical, mineralogical, 
and agricultural excursions. The number of professors is 15, that of the stu- 
dents 90. Every student pays annually 120 francs for the privilege of working 
in the laboratories, 
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The Academy of Agriculture and Forest-culture at Petroskaé was founded in 
1865, at a short distance from Moscow. It is a superior institution designed for 
theoretical and practical instruction in the agricultural sciences. The course in 
each faculty is fixed at three years. Every one who pays for each term (three 
terms during the year) the sum of 50 francs is admitted to the course. The 
students can rent a furnished room in buildings specially erected for that pur- 
pose by the government. The price of a furnished room is 16 francs per 
month. There is also a restaurant, whose very moderate charges are fixed by 
the administration, which also controls the quality of the food. There are 18 
professors. The programme of studies comprises agriculture, zodtechnics, vete- 
rinary surgery, rural constructions, civil engineering, political economy, forest- 
culture, agricultural and forest technology, general and applied chemistry, 
physics, meteorology, botany, surveying, zodlogy, mineralogy, geognosy, and 
industrial drawing. Connected with this school are a special library, an agri- 
cultural museum, a technological and physical cabinet, a collection of 
models; mineralogical, botanical, zodlogical,. dendrological collections, and a 
vast laboratory. Finally, in order to join practice to theory, the academy pos- 
sesses a model-farm of 400 hectares, comprising a dairy, barns, stables, a large 
number of cattle, every variety of agricultural implements, a forest of 150 hec- 
tares, a fruit-garden, a nursery, a kitchen-garden, a botanical garden, conserv- 
atories and hot-houses. At the end of these theoretical and practical studies, 
the academy confers two degrees. In order to get the diploma as bachelor, the 
student is obliged to undergo an examination in all the sciences relating to 
agriculture and forest-culture ; he must moreover hand in to the council a sci- 

-entific essay on some given subject. In order to obtain the diploma as “ master 
of sciences,” the student must present his diploma as bachelor, undergo a second 
examination, and publicly defend some thesis. 

In 1866 the number of students was 450, 85 of whom, on account of their 
limited means, received a stipend of 100 francs. The total annual budget of 
fhis magnificent establishment exceeds 500,000 francs. 

In consideration of the powerful and complete organization which Russia has 
given to her agricultural institutions, the International Jury has accorded a 
silver medal to the various ministers who have been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of special schools of agriculture. This reward would have been still 
greater if the Russian government had exhibited specimens and documents 
which would have enabled the jury to judge of the primary and secondary in- 
struction given to children and adults in the vast empire. 

Agricultural Schools in Finland. 

The administration of the Grand Duchy of Finland has recently established 
ten agricultural schools in the different provinces, besides a higher academy at 
Mustiala, in the province of Wasa. It has two courses: the first is practical, 
and receives 40 pupils, who receive instruction in veterinary surgery, cattle- 
breeding, and the management of a farm, as well as board and lodging free of ~ 
expenses. One-fourth of the number are admitted by promotion from the local 
schools, The second course includes geometry, surveying, mineralogy, zodlogy, 
and other sciences; to which 24 students are admitted, who pay an annual fee 
of $125. 
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PUBLIC MUSEUMS AVAILABLE IN TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


I, ST. PETERSBURG. 


The most important public museums in Russia, which are directly avail- 
able or indirectly serviceable in technical instruction, are at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Those in St. Petersburg are as follows: 1. The Hermitage. 2. The 
Museum of the School of Mines. 3. The Museum of Natural History. 4. The 
Museum at the Agricultural College. 5. The Industrial Museum. 6. The 
Technological Institute. 7 The Museums of the Ministry of Crown Domains. 
The gallery of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts is not included. 

1. Collections at the Hermitage. This edifice, once a palace, is now the recep- 
tacle of the Imperial art treasures. It contains in its large, beautiful and well 
lighted apartments, a number of collections of objects of art and antiquity. 
The most interesting of the latter is the “Kertch Antiquities,” consisting of an 
assemblage of articles of Greek, Scythian Greek, and Roman work found in the 
neighborhood of Kertch, where was anciently situated Panticapeum, the 
capital of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Among these are many articles of delicate 
and beautiful workmanship in gold, enamel, and glass. There is also a collec- 
tion of Scythian antiquities from those parts of the Scythia of Herodotus not 
included in the Crimea. One very interesting feature in these is the illustration 
of the union of Scythian with Greek art. 

The other collections in the building are a choice, though small collection of 
ancient sculpture, of fictile vases, of paintings, of gems, a rich collection of 
coins, and of art treasures of historical interest, among which are very many 
interesting relics of Peter the Great. The collections of vases and of gems are 
among the finest in the world. The whole collection is one of the finest in the 
world for instruction in art, and is freely open to visitors and students. The 
collection of paintings has been fully described by Dr. Waagen. 

2. Museum of the Imperial School of Mines, In the museum is a very large 
collection of minerals, many of them splendid specimens, and models of mines 
and mining tools and machinery. In one large room, the distinctive minerals 
and fossils from each department of the empire are arranged together, affording 
great facilities for the study of each separately. The products of the Russian 
mines and modes of working are well illustrated. The entire collection is used 
in the instruction of the corps of military cadets, who are trained in this school 
to inspect and direct the imperial mines. 

3. The Museum of Natural History is in the Academy of Sciences. It is of 
considerable extent and admirably arranged. Especially interesting is its large 
series of fossil remains of mammoths. This and the other museums are very 
much visited; at the time of Prof. Archer's visit there were upwards. of 400 
present in the different rooms. 

4, Museum at the Agricultural Collége. This institution is situated a little out 
of the city, in the midst of an experimental farm of eighty acres. There is an 
agricultural library connected with it, and special museums for each branch 
taught, each in the class-room of the professors of that branch. These are 





* Report of Professor T. C. Archer, of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, to the 
Department of Science and Art of the Committee of Council on Education, London, 1866. 
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botany, zodlogy, geology, natural philosophy, and agricultural produce and 
implements. The botanical museum contains a large herbarium of plants 
having special relations to husbandry; the zodlogical museum, well stuffed 
specimens of animals, useful or obnoxious to the farmer; that of natural 
philosophy, apparatus illustrating the various phenomena of meteorology, 
hydrostatics, &c. ‘That of chemistry contains the results of analyses of various 
products, showing their relative value as food. The buildings form a quad- 
rangle upwards of 500 feet in length, and altogether cover two acres and a half. 
The school with which it is connected is one of the best organized and admin- 
istered in Europe. 

The Industrial Museum? or Museam of Rural Economy forms part of an 
institution intended to diffuse a knowledge of the sciences connected with the 
production and utilization of substances required for food, and contains a col- 
lection of various articles of food, animal and vegetable, for man and the 
domestic animals. There is also a department for mechanical and engineering 
draining and farming appliances, and an agricultural library. Free lectures 
are given in this museum. 

5. Museum at the Technological Institute. The technological institute contains, 
besides a large technological library, a large number of models, &c., illustrating 
mechanical and civil engineering, made by the pupils in the extensive work- 
shops. The general_arrangement is the same as that of the Museum of the 
Conservatoire Imperial des Arts et Métiers at Paris. Like that, it is well sup- 
plied with steam-power to work the extensive assortment of engineering tools 
and machines which it contuins. 

Tl. MOSCOW. 

Moscow contains several very interesting Museums, among which we will 
mention the following: 

1. The Treasury of the Kremlin. In this is the richest collection of works in 
metal, such as regalia, chalices, ornamental table work, enamels, jewelry, 
embroidery, leather-work, &c., in the world. Among these, besides specimens 
of Russian work, are some of English work of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and some remarkable pieces of Benvenuto Cellini’s workman- 
ship. There is a curious and extensive collection of Russian banners and 
ensigns, The arrangement of the Museum is chronological, and there is an 
excellent illustrated catalogue. Asan appendage to this collection, which has 
a national character, may be mentioned the curiosities in the house of the Tzar 
Romanoff, the founder of the reigning dynasty. 

2. The Rowmiantsofi Museum or Public Museum of Moscow, contains a 
picture gallery, library, zddlogical and ethnological collections, a small but very 
interesting cabinet of Christian antiquities, and a mineralogical department of 
considerable extent. It is held in a large and magnificent palace. 

3. A School of Art is now forming in* Moscow, with a large collection of 
drawings from ancient Russian art and architecture, as well as models, casts 
and drawings in detail of the choicest specimens of art in different countries, 
on a plan similar to that of the Museum at South Kensington, in London. 

All of the collections are scientifically arranged, and ccn be consulted with 
carefully prepared catalogues. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Tue Republic of Switzerland, on an area of 15,233 English square 
miles, had, according to the last census (1860,) a population of 2,- 
510,494 inhabitants. Out of this number there are 1,900,000 indi- 
viduals supported by agriculture, 180,000 persons by manufactories, 
and 150,000 by handicrafts. In the Canton of Basle the manufac- 
ture of silk ribbons to the value of about $7,000,000: occupies 6,000 
persons ; in the Canton of Zurich, silk stuffs to the value of 8,000,- 
000 are made by 12,000 operatives. The manufacture of watches 
and jewelry in the Cantons of Neuchatel, Geneva, Vaud, Berne, and 
Solenre, occupies 36,000 workmen, who produce annually 500,000 
watches, valued at $9,000,000. In the Cantons of St. Gall and Ap- 
penzell, 6,000 workers make $2,000,000 worth of embroidery annu- 
ally; the printing and dyeing factories of Glaris turn out goods to 
the value of $30,000 per annum. The manufacture of cotton goods 
occupies upwards of 1,000,000 spindles, 4,000 looms, and 20,000 
operatives, besides 38,000 hand-loom weavers. Straw-plaiting’ in 
the Cantons of Argovia, Lucerne and Basle employs 30,000 persons, 
and machine-building, principally at Zurich, 6,000. In many of 
these occupations, agricultural labor is combined with factory work. 
Out of 485,000 heads of families, not less than 465,000 possess 
landed property. 
Switzerland, formerly a league of semi-independent states, became 
a united confederacy under the constitution of 1848. The present 
constitution, the product of a sliort civil war, bears date September 
12, 1848. It vests the supreme legislative and executive authority 
in a parliament of two chambers, viz., the State-council (Sténderath) 
of 44 members, and the National Council (Wationalrath) of 128 
members. The chief executive authority is deputed to a Federal 
Council (Bundesrath,) consisting of seven members, elected for three 
years by the Federal Assembly. 
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I. PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

There are 7,149 elementary schools, with 363,682 scholars and 17,190 
teachers. In most of the Cantons there are repetition schools, infant schools, 
and female industrial schools; in some also adult courses. There are 59 higher 
elementary schools (district-schools,) with 2,148 scholars. 


Il. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
There are 177 real-schools of different grades, with 7,039 scholars; 7 pro- 
gymnasia, with 328 scholars; 12 gymnasia, with 1,619 scholars; 17 cantonal 
schools (the highest grade of secondary schools, each comprising a gymnasium 
and a real-school,) with 3,794 scholars; making a total of 213 secondary 
schools, with 12,780 scholars. 


IH. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


There are 3 complete universities (each with 4 faculties, viz., theology, law, 
medicine, philosophy)—Basle, Berne, and Zurich, with a total of 631 students 
and 126 professors; 2 academies (with 3 faculties each, viz., theology, law and 
philosophy,) with a total of 405 students; 2 faculties of theology, with 24 stu- 
dents (at Soleure and Lucerne,) and 2 law-faculties (at Fribourg and Sion,) with 
36 students; making the total number of 234 theological students, 225 law 
students, 255 medical students, and 370 students of philosophy. 


IV. SPECIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich, in a building erected at the sole 
expense of the Canton of Zurich (over $500,000), with extensive laboratories, 
and collections for illustrating every department of instruction, employs 57 
professors, masters and teachers, in seven schools, viz., of architecture and con- 
struction, civil engineering, mechanics and machinery, industrial chemistry, 
forestry and rural economy, moral and political science, and the fine arts. The 
Federal Assembly makes an annual appropriation of $40,000 towards the ex- 
penses of this school, on account of its benefits to the industrial interests of 
Switzerland. Besides this Industrial university, there are: 

1 Military institute at Biere. 
1 Technical institute at Lausanne. 
90 Industrial schools for girls. 
1 School for watchmakers at St. Imier. 
1 School for weavers at Trogen. 
1 School of drawing and wood-carving at Brienz. 
7 Agricultural and industrial schools for boys. 
15 Seminaries for male primary teachers. 
7 Male normal primary courses. 
3 Seminaries for female primary school teachers. 
20 Orphan schools. 
10 Infant schools or kindergirten. 
34 Rescue iustitutions for neglected children, with 1,543 pupils. 
2 Institutions for deaf-mutes. 
1 Institute for the blind. 
1 Institute for fveble-minded children. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN SWITZERLAND. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AT LAUSANNE. 


The Technical Institution at Lausanne was established in 1853, 
for the education of engineers, mechanicians, chemists, and architects, 
in the French cantons of Switzerland. It was established by an asso- 
ciation of public spirited citizens, but receives an annual subsidy from 
the government of Vaud, and from the commune of Lausanne. 

The direction is vested in an administrative council, consisting of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, and four other members. 

The studies and internal management are under the immediate 
charge of a council composed of the director and the heads of each 
department of instruction. 

Candidates must be seventeen years of age, and pass an examina- 
tion in arithmetic, algebra, descriptive geometry, physics, chemistry, 
and geometrical drawing, or have the diploma of a secondary school 
in which these studies are taught. The examination is both oral and 
written. ' 

Several scholarships are established by the municipality of Lau- 
sanne, and free places are provided for by the subsidy from the Can- 
ton, in aid of poor but. capable pupils; but these scholarships and 
places are obtained only on competitive examination. 

The course of instruction extends over three years, and is pursued 
according to the following programme : 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


First Year. 


Geometrical Analysis and Infinitesimal Calculus.—Recapitulation of rectilinear 
trigonometry, and application of it to the resolution of problems. Reduction of 
the angle to the horizon. Reduction of the angle to centre of the station. 
The most important formulas of spherical trigonometry. Their application to 
the resolution of divers cases of the trihedral angle (Vangle trigdre). Projection 
of polygonal outlines on an axis. Plane and solid codrdinates. 

i reentetion of geometric points (lier) by equations. Geometric point of 

uation with two Mice oem ' ov og way toe the nape aoe sear 4 the 
second degree. Properties of t i the hyperbola, an a. Sim 
son’s formulas for calculating the om sity of plane surfaces. yo i 

Differentiation of the explicit and implicit functions of a single variable. Re- 

lations of the increase of two functions of the same yariable, Finding of the 
' 47 


. 
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true values of unknown quantities. Maxima and minima of the functions of a 


single variable. 

‘Temadion integration. In tion by decomposition. Integration by sub- 
stitution. Definite integrals. Quadrature of surfaces. Rectification of curves. 
Curves of revolution of solids. 

The pupils must be well ised in calculation. 

Theoretical Mechanics.—iovement of a geometric point. 

Graphic representation of -the general: equations of this movement. Motion 
of invariable systems. Composition of motions and velocities. Relative motion. 
Measure of forces. Impulsion of forces. Application of forces (travail des for- 
ces). Mass of bodies. Movement of a material point. Composition and de- 
composition of forces applied to a material point. Motion of a material point 
moving with initial bomen and subj to the action of some force or other. 
Tangential and centripetal forces. Apparent forces in the relative movement of 
a material point. Composition of forces applied to a rigid system. Couples 
(couples). Motion of | Centre of gravity. Geometric and mechznical 
properties of this point. Equilibrium of forces applied to a rigid system. Fric- 
tion. Calculation of amount of friction in some simple machines. Resistance 
of the air to the movement of a body. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Revision of the straight line and the plane by the 
method of orthogonal projections. The straight line and the plane by the 
method of numbered plans. 

Surfaces in general ; regulated surfaces ; developable surfaces or left surfaces ; 
surfaces of revolution. Of the plane tangent to divers surfaces when the point 
of contact is given. Intersection of surfaces and delineation of the tangents to 


the curves. 

Of left surfaces in general. Of planes tangent to surfaces when the point of 
contact is not given. 

General Physics.—This course comprises special elucidation of subjects bearin 
upon industry, such as barometry, thermometry, calculations relative to dilata- 
tion, elastic phan and the total amounts of caloric in steam (chaleurs totales des 
vapeurs). Formulas of radiation. Mechanical equivalents of heat, of electricity, 
of chemical action, &c., &. Meteorology, &. 

General Chemistry.—Study of the principal simple substances useful in arts 
and industry, and of their principal inorganic and organic constituents. Course 
of analytical chemistry. 

The pupils should be frequently exercised in chemical operations under the 
direction of the professor. 

Industrial Mechanics.—Diverse materials employed in the construction of ma- 
chinery. Principal component parts (organes) and joints. Cinématique. Or- 
ganization of workshops for machine building. Mechanical tools. Spinning 
machines. Accessories of generators, &c. Instruction in making plans of ma- 
chines and of buildings. 

Building.—Of the materials used in building. Of their preservation. Manu- 
facture of bricks and tiles, of mortar, of hydraulic and non-hydraulic mortars, 
and of cements. Plastering. Details of masonry in general. Making plans 
and leveling. 

Graphic Studies.—Ornamental designs done with the pen. Architectural 
drawing. gion tae washing in colors. a tints. Machine de- 
signing. Diagrams (épures) in eecriptive geometry. Topography. 

Work during the Vacations—The pupils must execute plans of | buildings, of 
machines, and of industrial structures, and write a description of them. 

These obligatory exercises must be delivered in on the day when the school 
again reassembles, or they will be considered as not finished. 

‘Seconp Year. 
Special Course. ; 
i Guaty and Infinitesimal Calculus.—Recapitulation’ of the studies 
of the first qr with numerous exercises in calculation. 
Straight lines and planes. Surfaces of the second degree. Principal proper- 


ties of these surfaces, deducted from their equations. 
Differentiation of the functions of several independent variables. Tayloz’s 
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series for the functions of a single variable. Equations of the tangents and nor- 
mals of curved planes. Length of the tangent, of the sub-tangent, of the nor- 
mal, and of the sub-normal. Asymptotes. Concavity and convexity of curved 
planes. Single points. Curves of plain lines. Osculatory curves. 

Elements of the differential calculus and its applications to interpolation. 

Theoretic Mechanics.—General theorems relative to the quantity of momenta, 
velocities, and masses. The point of inertia and the radius of gyration. The 
shock of bodies. 

Theory of the resistance of materials. 

Pel ics.—Calculation of the pressure of liquids and of lo 

raulics.—Movements of liquids and of gases. Calculation of the princi- 
pal — receivers. 

Calculation of the power of steam engines. : 

Descriptive Geometry.—Rapid recapitulation of the course of the preceding 
a. ineation of shadows and perspectives. Cutting of stones and of tim- 

r for buildi OF oe weer 

Industrial .—Metallurgy of iron. Machines and apparatus used in 
metallurgic works. 

Calculation of the proportions of the parts.of machines. 

fron bri and frame work. Roofings (combles). 

Industrial Physics.—Manufacture of gas for lighting, from coal, from peat, 

from oils, from water, &c. 
~ Purification. Tubes. Burners. 

Measure of the lighting power. 

Oil lamps, petroleum lam 

Electric light, Drummond’s light, magnesium light, &c. 

Applied Chemistry.—W ork in the laboratory, bearing on the analysis and study 
of various questions. 

Architecture.—I. History of the art of building : Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
Art, Latin, Byzantine, and Moorish Architecture of 7h llth and the 16th cen- 
turies. 

Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy, France, and Germany. 

Il. Elements of Edifices: Structures in stone—walls, buttresses, orders of 
architecture and arcades, vaults, doors and windows, staircases. 

Structures in wood—roofings, floors, panneling, joiners’ work, &c. 

Constructions in iron—locksmiths’ work of a coarser and finer kind. 

Diverse constructions. On the different modes of covering in buildings, on 
the distribution of water, &. Graphic exercises in composition. 


Hypraviic Works. 


1st Part. Agricultural Hydraulics.—General considerations as to agriculture, 
elements of vegetable physiology. Arable lands. Cultivation and fallows. 
ey and improvements. The management of water from an agricultural 
point of view. 

Examination of torrents. Works proposed for the prevention of inundations. 
Embankment of watercourses, and improvement of the beds of rivers. Drain- 
ye Artesian wells. Conduits for suppl 

for spri ian s. nduits for supplying water in towns. 
Filters and avaen, Fountains, &c. — 

2d Part. Internal Navigation.—Navigable watercourses, and such as are suit- 
ps for floatage. Works necessary for the establishment and the improvement 

navigation. 

Artificial navigation, lateral and other canals, reservoirs, trenches for convey- 
ing water, sluices, &c. 

Roads.—Ordinary roads and railways. Delineations. Building, and keeping 
in repair those means of communication. 


.—Physical aphy. 
Graph Studies =-tloometvicul plans. Mechanical and architectural drawing. 
Teeny Graduated plans. 
Work during the Vacations.—The pupils should visit workshops, finished build- 
ings, or buildings in course of construction, and should closely observe the pro- 
gress of the work. When the school meets again, they are bound to deliver in a 
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bave seen, accompanied exact drawings 
oe, SRD Smee Stee SeNeeS 8 hes tenes 
and be neatly written. - 
Tuirp Year. ' 
Special Course. 
Architecture.—I. On Composition : Distribution, salubrity, solidity. 
Beauty of proportions, of decorations, and of style. 
II. Study of various modern monuments, halls, market buildings, workshops, 
rages ued: wea lighthouses, railway buildings. 
ucts, viaducts, wa, 
Town poe oie a. ‘_ r 


On laying out and enlargement of towns. 
Graphic exercises in composition. 
nuldaabtenrnenn works of all Net cot fs, -. sorts of ground 
various systems in use. porting walls 
_and the vaults. Stone and wooden bridges. Daspansion tekigon 


Hypraviic Works. 


Harbors.—Harbors on rivers, lakes, and sea. Conditions of the establishment 
of a good harbor. Outer works and inner works, such as roads, bars, break- 
waters, piers, pee uays, &c. Floating basins, docks, &. 

Maintenance of eg works for building and repairing shi 
fone docks, &. Lighting coasts and ports. Lighthouses, har 


yyy poe YET uired by the ) General 
Course so far as it ia y the engineer. eral prin- 
ciples of civil law sod administration. “More extensive development of certain 
parts, such as distinction between various kinds of property ; administration of 
public domains ; the rights of br and their limits ; dangerous industrial 
establishments ; expropriation public use; mining legislation ; increase of 
accession ; legislation as to roads and railways, water 
supply, drain watercourses, ‘ixtgation, wor! , manufactories ; bounda- 
ries, plans, 3 7 of lands; general rules contracts ; sales, rentings, 
hirings, workmen, and carters ; estimates and bargains ; undertaking of public 
works ; civil and commercial associations ; loans and commercial effects ; agents 
and brokers ; transactions ; privileges and hypothecation ; prescription, &e., &c. 


Szconp anp Turrp Years. 


These cours, divided into two sections, under the designations A and B, are 
delivered to the united pu alert of the second and third years. 

Each section is given tely every second year. 

Industrial Me -—Means used for the transport and lifting of 
heavy onion oie rollers, (ons cranes, &. Management of mines: means 
and ieee ado; 

Hydraulics : construction and placing of wheels and turbines. Machines for 
raising water. Stud s my re of bs ~~ duille, Aguehitarel ma. 
mes paratus for ventilation. in ma- 
poe echanical mos w works, &e. 
‘ Section B.—Steam engines. Thorough study of these machines—calculations, 
construction, fixing. Steam boilers. Attempts to introduce improvements in 
steam engines ; divers inventions. 

Use of steam in industry. Railways: locomotives and rolling stock. Steam 

posi mont a ag of marine engines and boilers. Recent progress in naval 


or ndeatriad ’ Physics. Section A.—Combustion : reduced heat, radiated heat. 
Combustibles : quality, extraction, purification, carbonization. Caloric power, 
volumes of air, temperature, cost price. Testing of combustibles. 
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9 ec smoke consuming furnaces ; furnaces of particular construction ; 
urnaces. 
ag oe of the air: formulas of draught (/formules de tirage) for the chim- 
neys of forges, &c.; chimneys common to several furnaces. Construction of 
chimneys. Mechanical attraction (appel mécanique) of the air. Resistance of 
the conduits. 
Transmission of heat: laws of transmission in diverse cases. Laws of re- 
igeration. Application of these to heating in general. 
eating and ventilation of public buildings and private dwelling houses. 
Production of cold: fabrication and conservation of ice. _ Glaciers. 
Section B.—Distillation : simple, composite, under divers degrees of pressure, 
with multiple use of heat. 
Eva jon : spontaneous in dry air by means of direct heat, by means of 
steam heating. 
Drying: in cold air, in hot air, by radiation by mechanical means. Drying 
apparatus for combustibles, for pulverescent materials, for textile fabrics, &c. 
seful effects of the heat in respect of these various apparatus, and at divers 
temperatures. _ 
eating of air: chimneys in dwelling-houses, stoves, hot air, hot water, and 


steam pipes. 
Heating, of liquids : baths, washhouses, machines for domestic purposes. 
Heating of solid substances : machines for continuous heat, machines for over- 
heated steam, machines for high temperatures. 


InpustRiAL CHEMISTRY. 


Section A.—Fabrication or extraction of sulphuric, chlorohydric, and azotic 
acids, of marine salts, of soda, potassium and saltpetre. Glass manufactorics 
and potteries. 

Metallurgy of iron, and of the other most important metals. e 

Section B.—Manufacture of sugar, beer, alcohol, soaps, and fatty acids. 
Conservation of alimentary substances and of woods. Bleaching and prepara- 
tion of linens, cottons, wools, and silks. Manufacture of paper. Principles 
of dyeing. Tanning and dressing skins. Chemical operations. 


GEOLOGY anp MINERALOGY. 


Section A. Geology—General structure of the globe. Phenomena of the 
surface. Volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks: stratification. . Characteristic fossils. Coal 
fields. Lignites. Gypsums. 

Igneous rocks : oo ae 
cation. Metamorphic 

eee Minerale —_ Ley a, et oo peal :, " 

Section B. Mii .—Physical properties of minerals. stallography. 
Study of the most important minerals. Mineralogical study of rocks. 

Distribution of metals. Veins of different formations. General laws. Metals 
in alluvium. - 

Explorations of mines, and general principles of working and management. 

Plans.—The pupils of the third yest hall penecin er-s mes preperet 
by the professors, and within a certain period, numerous plans for undertakings 
in connection with the special branch of science which they have selected. 

These plans are examined, and their merits determined, in a conference pre- 
sided over by the of the special branch in question. 

Examinations.—During the three years of attendance at school, the pupils are 
— to partial examinations, and, at the end of the first two years, to gen- 

= oy ually obliga he pupils, whatever be the special 

All the cours are ly 0 on t) w ma speci 

ow which ov ra napang | ae i future vocation. om , 
‘ompetitive Examinations.—At end of the thi , the pupils pass a 

competitive examination for the purpose of obtaining a diploma of engineer. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT NEUCHATEL. 
The Industrial School for Girls at Neuchatel, provides for such pupils as have 
completed the course of the primary school, with a desire to prepare for a com- 
mercial, or teaching career, the requisite knowledge. Among the subjects taught 
are: the German and French languages, geography and history, drawing (geo- 
metrical and artistic), bookkeeping, and business forms and correspondence, nat- 
ural history and science, needle work and domestic economy, and the art of school 
organization and management. The course occupies three years, and the can- 
tonal and municipal authorities make an appropriation to reduce the tuition 
fees. ' 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF GENEVA. 


1. The Industrial School. 

This school has 3 divisions, with a preparatory course of arithmetic. The 
course of instruction embraces: in the first division, physics, geometry, drawing, 
ornamentation ; in the second division: algebra, chemistry, industrial drawing, 
bookkeeping ; in the third division: natural history, political economy, mechan- 
ics, perspective, chemical experiments. 

The instruction hours are in the evening, from 6 to 9. The fees are, per half 
year in the preparatory course, 5 francs; in the Ist div. 10 fr.; in the 2d div. 15 
fr. ; in@he 3d div. 20 fr.; day scholars pay somewhat less. The state pays an- 
nually 10,664 francs, (one-third of this sumis paid by the City of Geneva.) There 
is an annual examination. 


2. School of Watchmaking. 

Formerly females were also admitted to this school, but this is no longer the 
case. The conditions of admission as to age are: 14 years. The fees are 10 
francs per month for Swiss, 20 francs for foreigners. If after three months a 
pupil shows no aptitude whatever, he is dismissed. The school furnishes all the 
necessary tools, but pupils are made responsible for them. The instruction 
hours average 10 hours per day ; there is one a month's vacation in summer. No 
one is admitted into a higher class before he has thoroughly mastered the subjects 
taught in the preceding class. There are four classes, viz: 1, pinions; 2, finish- 
ing ; 3, wheel work; 4, escapement, etc. The annual expenses of the establish- 
ment amounted to 13,000 francs. There are 4 professors, each with a salary of 
2,400 francs. 

3. Schools of the Fine Arts. 

These schools are entirely free ; they are divided in the following manner: 1, 
one class for figure drawing ; 2, one class for ornamental drawing and the study 
of architecture for young men; 3, one class for modeling of figures and orna- 
ments ; 4, one class of drawing for young ladies. Every class has five lessons a 
week, each of two hours. Inhabitants of other cantons and foreigners are only 
admitted if there are home vacancies; young men are admitted at the age of 14, 
young ladies at the age of 13. Pupils must find their own drawing materials. 
At the end of the year prizes are distributed to the best scholars. There are 4 
professors, each with a salary of 2,392 francs. The annual expenses of this school 
amount to 14,428 francs, borne entirely by the city of Geneva. 
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FEDERAL POLYTECHNICUM AT ZURICH. 


Tae Swiss Potyrecunic Scuoo. at Zurich originated in a desire to perpet- 
uate the consolidation of the federal union in 1848 by an institution which 
should at once cultivate the national spirit, and advance the industrial interests 
of all the Cantons. 

Mr. Russell, in his elaborate treatise on Systematic Technical Education for 
the English People, already largely quoted from, remarks : 

It is the great extent, completeness, and symmetry every where apparent in 
the organization of this great technical university, which make it preéminently 
a model for us; not to copy or imitate merely, but to excel and go beyond. We 
must determine, as they did, not merely to copy some local institution in an- 
other country, which had to be fitted into the existing institutions of an entirely 
local character, but to supply, in a symmetrical and complete manner, every 
existing deficiency in the whole national system of higher education. The 
founders of the Swiss Polytechnicum did not therefore ask themselves the ques- 
tion: What is the smallest and least costly scale on which we can begin to 
make good a few technical deficiencies ?—but they asked themselves this other 
question: What is there in the science, the philosophy, the learning, the art, 
and the practical skill of modern times, which can be learned and taught, or 
which has been taught or learned in any other school of knowledge, but for 
which there is no adequate provision already made for teaching to our own 
students in the universities of the land ?—and those things we will see to having 
thoroughly taught. They soon found that the German universities had long 
been in the habit of teaching far deeper science, far larger philosophy, and far 
profounder art, than the Swiss in the isolation of their mountains had ever 
dreampt of. 2 

They found in the manufactories of Prussia, Belgium, France, and England, 
structures, machinery, and manufacturing processes utterly unknown to the 
skilled men of Switzerland. What the Swiss did not already know, it was 
quite plain they would be unable to teach to the young generation; and so the 
Zurich Polytechnicum had to become, and is a cosmopolitan establishment. 
The founders and governors of that institution discarded at once the vulgar and 
pestilent notion of patronage. 

There were no places in that university to be given away. What they did, 
on the contrary, was to search the annals of pure philosophy and applied sci- 
ence, for the names of those men who were best known for science, skill, and 
love of teaching; and these men from every country they selected, and in- 
treated to come and teach their children, considering only how they could best 
make it agreeable and convenient to them to become the teachers and patterns 
of Swiss youth. 

When I say that the Swiss were profuse of their wealth for the foundation 
of this cosmopolitan university, I say a great deal more than these words will 
seem to imply, when they are read in England. We are a wealthy, profuse, 
and even, as some think, a wasteful people. The Swiss, on the contrary, lead 
a hard-working but sparing life—frugal even to the extreme—we might call 
them niggardly or penurious; but though their personal wants are so easily 
satisfied, such is their patriotism, and-such their love for the well-being of the 
community in which they live, that to a stranger’s eye they might seem ex- 
travagant or wasteful. Their common schools are mansions; their academies 
have the air of town-halls. The Polytechnicum at Zurich is larger than Buck- 
ingham Palace; the apartments of students and professors, the lecture-halls 
and museums, are large, lofty, well aired, well lighted. The building itself is 
the chef-d’euvre of a German architect ; and certainly, if we judge it by its fit- 
ness for its purpose, rather than by profuse decoration or lavish embellishment, 
it is an admirable structure. Even physically, therefore, or materially, it is a 
model institution, while morally it teaches us this lesson: that there is one na- 
tion in the world sufficiently disinterested and patriotic to save money by 
extreme self-denial, in order to lavish it with profusion upon the intellectual 
training of the rising generation for the practical duties of citizenship. This 
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self-denial, generosity, and large wisdom, have been fully rewarded. by the issue.* 
The youth of the country have flocked with avidity to Zurich, and the young 
men thus trained are, with equal avidity, taken out into the public works and 
manufacturing institutions of Switzerland ; and whether it arise from this cause 
or some other, it is an astonishing fact that the Swiss, remote from the sea, that 
rare A of merchandise ; remote from coal and iron, those staples of our man- 
u ring industry; the Swiss in their farvallies are rapidly growing a dex- 
terous and successful manufacturing people. 

From us they have taken away our Coventry ribbon manufacture; from 
Lyons they have appropriated a large portion of their famous silk weaving; in 
watches and cloeks they have long kept the rest of the world going; and their 
intelligent, educated, skilled men are prized all over Europe. Two hundred 
and fifty Swiss avail themselves of the advantages of their technical university. 
But it will be thought a far higher proof of the value of such an institution 
when I add, that it has attracted students from nearly every civilized country 
in Europe; and that, of the 589 students who frequent its halls, 250 are Swiss, 
and the other 339, English, Americans, French, Germans, Poles, Hungarians, 
Russians, Italians, Dutch, and Belgians. 

This technical university is governed by a permanent council, consisting of 
a president, vice-president, three councilors, three substitutes, and a enong’ 
and they have immediately under them an executive chosen from among the 
— The president, Kappeler, is the real governor of the institution. 

ie represents also the central government of Switzerland, by whom he is 
named; and it is on his firmness as a ruler, on his wisdom in the selection of 
professors and teachers, and on his tact in the management of professors and 
students, that much of the success of this institution has depended. He hap- 
pens, fortunately, to have a rare instinct for the discovery of ability in men, 
especially in men ;_and he is continually making search in foreign uni- 
versities for the rising professor who has not yet obtained adequate distinction 
at home. He has accordingly surrounded himself with teachers who unite the 
enthusiasm of youth in teaching, to full knowledge fresh from the fountain of 
learning. It is one of the evils, however, of this system, that the school be- 
comes a sort of nursery for professors, and that other technical universities are 


much given to filching away from this, its es and rising men. The system, 


however, on the whole, works admirably, for there is by this means a continual 
infusion of young blood to maintain the circulation of fresh thought, and the 
attractions of the university itself are strong enough to retain in the list of pro- 
fessors men whom the well informed among ourselves will at once recognize as 
the most distinguished men of their profession. 

The vice-president of this institution is Dr. Alfred Escher, a statesman of 
large views and unquestioned patriotism, who may be regarded as, more than 
any other individual, the founder of this national institution; while the others 
are men who have attained the highest distinction in the Canton they represent, 
some of them well known in Englaad. ; 





* Another competent English observer, Prof. Arnold, in the chapter on the schools of Switzer- 
land, in his Report on Schools and Universities on the Continent, speaks as follows of the liber- 
ality of another town in this Canton: 

The town of Winterthur has established higher schools gg ta girls, which, though not 
antonal but municipal, emulate the hi schools of Zurich in their organization, and far excel 

i school buildings. It is the most remarkable place for its school establishments in 
Europe. It is the second town for importance in the Canton Zurich, and thrives by its manufac- 
pr bya ery it has a = bac wna The = this small yas 
reca munici; laces nders rs are objects im nee, 
would bo ahueanie any ohare, Besides the ty schools there is a Mittels ooks ot Be 
dustrie-schule, and a gymnasium, all built within the last twenty-five years, and which have cost 
the town not less than £100,000, ($500,000.) I found eighty in the gymnasium. I heard 
a class in Livy—the performance was as good as that which I remember in the fifth form of Win- 
chester or Rugby. 

The grant from the Canton to the schools of Winterthur is £80 ($400,) and the town spends 
$16,000 a year. The balance of the annual expense is raised by school-fees, which are fixed by 
law at from 3 francs to 5 francs a year in the primary-sehools, and in the higher 24 francs, which 
constitutes an inducement to punctual attendance. One-half of the avails of the tuition-fees is 


paid to the teacher, which operates to quicken his zeal to secure the attendance of pupils. 
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LAW CONCERNING A FEDERAL POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 1851. 


The Federal Assembly of the Swiss Confederation in conformity with Article 
29 of the Federal Constitution, and after having examined the proposition of 
the Federal Council decrees: 


I. GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


1, A Federal Polytechnic School is erected. 

3 2. The object of the Federal Polytechnic School is to prepare young men 
theoretically, and as far as possible also practically with a constant view to the 
special industries, and the public service of Switzerland, viz: 1. Construction 
= roads, railroads, canals, and bridges. 2. Industrialmechanics. 3. Industrial 

emistry. 

The Polytechnic School may also be used for the partial education of teachers 
for technieal institutions, 

§ 3. Instruction at the Polytechnic School commences with that grade which 
pupils of the Cantonal and City industrial schools reach. 

4. The Polytechnic School is to have three divisions, viz: 1. Civil engineer- 
ing. 2. Industrial mechanics, 3. Industrial chemistry. 

Instruction in two or all three divisions may he given in common, in so far 
as the special object of each division is not thereby injured. 

§ 5. In the first division of the Polytechnic School, instruction is imparted 
in the following branches: 

1. Topography and geodesy, with practical exercises and topographical 
drawing. 2. Building of roads, railroads, bridges and canals, likewise with the 
necessary practical and graphic exercises. 3. Theory of machincs, (“‘ maschin- 
enlehre.”) 4. Analytical mechanics. 5. Architecture, principally of construc- 
tion, (“‘constructionslehre.”) 6. Mechanical technology. 7. Technical physics. 
8. Higher mathematical analysis. 9. Spheric trigonometry and analytical 
geometry. 10. Descriptive geometry. 11. Elements of astronomy. 12. 

y. 13. Free hand drawing. 

§ 6. In the second division of the Federal Polytechnic School, instruction is 
imparted in the following branches: 

1. Theory of machines. 2. Construction of machines, exercises in makin 

* projects and drawing of machinery. 3. Elements of topography with practica 
and drawing exercises, and elements of geodesy. 4. Elements of road, rail- 
road, bridge, and canal building. 5.-14. The same subjects as those enumera- 
ted under No. 4.-13 of the first division. 

§ 7. In the third division of the Polytechnic School, instruction is imparted 
in the following branches : 

1, Analytical chemistry, with practical exercises in the laboratory. 2. Tech- 
hical chemistry, with practical exercises in the laboratory. 3. Technical 
physics. 4. Elementary theory of machines. 5. Mechanical technology. 6. 

osy. 7%. Phyisology of plants. 8. Free hand drawing. 

§ 8. In the order of the various subjects enumerated in the preceding para- 
graphs, change may be made if occasion should demand it. 

§ 9. Instruction in all divisions of the Polytechnic School is subdivided into 
courses. . 

The first and second divisions have each three, and the third two courses. 
Each course lasts one year. They commence in spring. 

10. All the courses of all the divisions are held every year. 
11. The distribution of the different subjects of the various divisions in the 
annual courses, will be settled in a way previously regulated. 

§ 12. All subjects of instruction at the Polytechnic School are taught only 
in one language, either French or German, according to the choice of the 
teacher appointed for each subject. 

13. A fund is created for the Federal Polytechnic School. 

14. The sum of four thousand franes is annually paid into this fund. 
Besides this there is annually paid into this fund, a sum corresponding to the 
estimate of income and expenditure made at the beginning of the year, from 
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the Federal Treasury. Donations and legacies made to the Polytechnic School 
are always added to this fund. Donations and legacies made for special 
wari and not for the Polytechnic School in general, are managed separate 
the Federal Polytechnic School fund. 

§ 15. The interest of the Polytechnic School fund is to be added to the 
capital, until the latter has reached the sum of two hundred thousand francs. 
_As soon as this is the case, the interest is used to meet the current expenses of 
the Polytechnic School. 

§ 16. When the Polytechnic School fund has reached the sum of two million 
francs, no more shall be paid into it from the Federal Treasury. 


IL THE STUDENTS. 


§ 17. Students to the Polytechnic School are always admitted in spring, at 
the commencement of the annual course. Only in exceptional cases can 
students be admitted in the middle of the course. 

§ 18. Students can be admitted to the lower as well as to the higher annual 
courses of the different divisions. 

§ 19. Candidates for admission to the Polytechnic School must be able to 
Ses A certificate of good moral conduct. 2. To show a sufficient 

owledge of the French and German languages, to be able to attend lectures 
in both these languages. 3. To show a sufficient knowledge of the subjects 
which is presupposed in candidates for the various divisions. 4. To certify 
that they have entered the eighteenth year of their age. 

20. Every student has to belong to one of the three divisions of the school. 

21. As a general rule only those are permitted to attend the lectures who 
in propria forma have been admitted as students. 

22. All subjects of instruction are obligatory. 

23. Students who desire to attend lectures not belonging to their divisign, 
must have a special permit. 

§ 24. The teachers must, by frequent catechising, satisfy themselves that 
the students thoroughly understood all that has beeh taught. 

§ 25. The more advanced students shall have an opportunity of visiting 
important machine-shops and industrial establishments. 

26. For the furtherance of scientific zeal, prizes will be given for the best 
solution of certain set problems. 

§ 27. Opportunity shall be given to pass in each of the three divisions, 
theoretical and practical examinations. 

§ 28. Students must pay an annual lecture-fee not to exceed seven francs, 
for the weekly hour of the annual course. 

§ 29. The admission and examination fees will be settled by a future regula- 
tion. 

§ 30. Young Swiss, who from their own cantons, receive stipends for their 
education as civil engineers, industrial mechanics or industrial chemists, must 
—— by their cantonal government, to attend the Federal Polytechnic 
ool. 
31. Talented young Swiss citizens, who wish to follow the courses at the 
Federal Polytechnic School, but who neither have the means themselves nor 
can obtain them from their own cantons, shall as far as possible, be aided by 
stipends from the Federal government, 
32. Poor but talented students of the Federal Polytechnic School may, 
whether they draw stipends or not, be freed from paying the lecture-fees. 


Ill. THE TEACHERS. 


§ 33. All teachers at the Federal Polytechnic School must be formally in- 
stalled and draw a regular salary. 
§ 34. They are either professors or assistants, 
§ 35. Professors have an independent sphere of activity, assistants only a 
subordinate one. 
36. The professors are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
87. Ordinary professors have a larger salary, and perform more duties. 
38. Professors are appointed for life, 
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§ 39. The total annual expenses for salaries are not to exceed the sum of 
forty-six thousand francs. " 

$40. The school-fees are divided among the professors, according to the 
number of lectures held by each. 

§ 41. A fund is instituted, from which pensions are paid to superannuated 
professors, to professors’ widows and orphans. Pensions or indemuifications to 
professors who have been removed, are paid from the Federal treasury. 

§ 42. The pension fund is maintained by a certain per centage of the school- 
fees, and if necessary, by a per centage on the professors salaries, the latter not 
to exceed one per cent. 


IV. THE TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 


§ 43. All the professors of the Federal Polytechnic School form the teachers’ 
conference. 

44, The Rector of the Polytechnic School is president of the conference. 

45. The Rector is chosen from among the professors for the period of one year. 

46. The teachers’ conference must superintend the scientific life of the 
institution in general and in particulars, and watch the moral character and 
diligence of the pupils. 

§ 47. As regards the subjects mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the 
teachers’ conference must make an annual report to the Federal Government. 
Besides this the teachers’ conference is intrusted with the immediate mainten- 
ance of discipline among the students. 

§ 48. The teachers’ conference must decide in cases of pupils wishing to 
attend lectures not strictly belonging to their division. 

49. The teachers’ conference must criticise the prize essays, &c. 

50. The teachers’ conference decides at the end of the annual course, which 
pupils ought to advance to higher courses. 

51. The teachers’ conference arranges and superintends the various exami- 
nations. 

§ 52. The essential duty of the Rector is to direct and superintend the busi- 
ness of the teachers’ meeting. 


V. THE FEDERAL COUNCIL, AND SCHOOL COUNCIL. 


53. The Swiss Federal Council is the supreme authority of the Federal 
Polytechnic School. 

§ 54. Its resolutions regarding the Federal Polytechnic School are taken on 
motion of the Department of the Interior. . 

§ 55. Immediately after the Federal Council in the superintendence of the 
school comes the School Council. 

§ 56. The School Council consists of a president and two members. They 
are chosen by the Federal Council from among all Swiss citizens who are voters. 
In this Council there are never to be two or more citizens of one and the same 
canton at the same time. The president is not allowed to have any other office, 
nor to have any business carried on on his aecount. 

§ 57. The official term of the School Council is three years. Immediately 
after every new election for the Federal Council, the School Council is also 
elected anew. 

§ 58. The School Council holds its sessions in the city, where the Polytechnic 
School is located. 

§ 59. Its meetings are called by the President as often as there is any 
business on hand. The President must call a meeting of the School Council 
whenever the Federal Council, or two other members demand it, 

§ 60. The President must live in the city where the Federal Polytechnic 
School is located. 

§ 61. The President has a salary of five thousand francs: the members of 
the School Council receive a remuneration for each day they are in session, and 
mileage. 7 
- 62. The secretariate of the School Council will be arranged by the Federal 

uncil. 

§ 63. The Federal Council has likewise to regulate the management of the 
school treasury, the pension fund, &c. ; 
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§ 64. In important cases the Federal Council will decide after consulting 
ees = tere Soe Ka peed pate ‘ed. the Federal Coun 
k t tions are prom b cil, those 
less important by the School Council. _ 4 
§ 66. The professors and assistants are appointed by the School Council, and 
their salaries fixed by the same body, with the approval of the Federal Council. 
67. The Federal Council alone accepts the resignation of professors and 


ts. 

§ 68. The Federal Council may retire a professor or assistant on account of 
age or sickness, with at least half of his former salary as pension. 

§ 69. If a professor or assistant has been guilty of such dereliction of duty 
as makes his removal from office desirable, he is to be removed on motion of the 
School Council by the Federal Council without a pension. He may, however, 
sue for an indemnification in the Federal courts of justice. 

§ 70. Further regulations will be made defining the powers of the Federal 
Council and the School Council, as to the school funds. 

§ 71. The Federal Council submits to the Federal Assembly, on motion of 
the School Councij, the annual estimates for the Federal Polytechnic School, as 
part of the budget for the whole republic. 

§ 72, The Federal Council decides, on motion of the School Council, on all 
the annual bills of the Federal Polytechnic School. 

§ 73. The Federal Council, on motion of the School Council, decides on the 
acceptance of donations or legacies made to the Polytechnic School for special 


purposes, 

§ 74. The School Council decides on the distribution of the Féderal stipends, 
the exemption from school and other fees. - 

§ 75. The School Council remits to the Federgl Council an annual report on 
the condition of the Federal Polytechnic School and for this purpose receives 
the necessary information from the teachers’ conference. 


§ 176. The President of the School Council has to present a motion for 
ispatching the business placed before the Council. 
§ 77. In the absence of both members, the President carries on all current 


business. 
THE LOCATION OF THE FEDERAL POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


§ 78. The canton and city where the Federal Polytechnic School is located, 
must,—1. Place all scientific collections at the free disposal of the Federal 
Polytechnic School 2. See that such collections as may be the property of 
corporations are fully made available to the Federal Polytechnic School. 3. 
Provide the buildings required for the School Council, the teachers’ conference, 
school festivals, lectures, laboratories, workshops, library, museum, servants of 
the school, and for gymnastic exercises. 4. Pay an annual sum of sixteen 
thousand franes towards the expenses of the Federal Polytechnic School, in 
quarterly installments. This annual contribution diminishes from the time when 
the interest of the Polytechnic School fund can be used for the benefit of the 
school, by one-fifth of the amount of interest of that fund. 

§ 79. The officers, teachers and servants of the Federal Polytechnic School, 
in their relation to the laws and authorities of the canton in which the school 
is located, are to be treated exactly as all other Federal officers and officials. 

§ 80. The students of the Federal Polytechnic School are subject to the 
general penal police and civil laws of the canton, in which the school is located. 
For transgression of all special regulations made by the authorities of the 
school, the students are punished by such authorities exclusively. 


TEMPORARY REGULATIONS. 


§ 81. In designating the canton and city within which the Federal Polytech- 
nic School is to be located, the same course is to be followed as in the location 
of the Federal capital. : 

§ 82. Two months from the date when the offer is made, the authorities of 
the respective canton or city shail return their answer to the Federal Council. 

§ 83. This law goes into operation from the date of its passage. The Federal 


Council is to take the necessary measures for carrying it into effect. 
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The teaching of the ia ener School is the work of 57 teachers, of whom 
31 are regular professors, 10 assistant-professors, and 16 private teachers and 
lecturers. 

Each of these gives several courses of lectures or of private instruc- 
tion, and the whole number of subjects taught or courses of lectures this 
year (1868) is 145, exclusive of a large number of additional or extra subjects, 
which do not form essential parts of the regular curriculum of instruction. 
These 145 subjects of instruction are comprehended in the following list: 


PROFESSORSHIPS AND COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Pror. ARDuINI. 1. Storia comparatia della lingua e dei dialetti Italiani. 2. 
Scrittori d’arte e artisti, il Cellini et il Vasari, 3. Il Machiavelli, 4 
Esercizi varg. di lingua. 

Pror. Dr. ese -ESCHENBURG. 5. The English historians. 6. Shakspeare’s 

” translated and explained. 17. English een and grammar. 

Mie: Dr. af 8. General economy. 9. Finance. 10. Lectures and 

* discussions on political economy. 

Pror. Dr. BoLLEY. 11. Technical chemical practice. 12. Bleaching, printing, 

and dyeing. 13. Manufacture of chemical products. 14. Glass and 


ttery. 
Paor 1 Dr. CHERBULIEZ. 15. Political economy. 16. International law. 17. 
Free trade, exchange, and protective duties. 
Pror. Dr. CHRISTOFFEL. 18, Differential and integral calculus. 18a. Exam- 
* inations. 19. Theory of equations. 19a, Examinations. 
Pror. Dr. Cramer. 20. Elements of botany. 21. Universal botany. 22. 


Microscopic observations. 

Pror. CULMANN. 23. Earth-works, stone bridges, and tunnels. 23a. Repe- 
tition. 24. Practical construction. 25. Roads and canals. 

Pror. Durratssk. 26. Droit civil. 27. Droit administrati£ 28. Droit for- 
estier. 29. Droit commercial. 

Dr. Eaut (private tutor.) 30. Physical geography, (inorganic.) 31. Examin- 
ations. 32. Drawing for ‘historical, geographical, and economic studies. 
33. History of geology. 34. Geographical phenomena; Abyssinia, Gulf- 
am, en Cah era Ae. 36. Palestine—geographically and archee- 
ologically 

Pror. ESCHER V. D. LintH. 36. General geology. 37. Technical geology. 

Dr. ph orton tutor.) 38, Exposition of sculpture in the archwological 


Prop. De Fi Frmepirr. 39. Representative geometry, with examinations. 39a. 
Exercises in two groups, each one hour. 40. Plane geometry. 41. Ele- 
ments of .the theory of determinate and rectangular codrdinates. 42. 
Geometry of curves of the third order. 

Pror. Dr. Frey. 43. Zodlogy. 43a. Examination. 
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Mr. Farrz (private tutor.) 44. Technical drawing (preparatory course.) 45. 
Technical drawing (first and second course of the chemical technical di- 
vision.) 46. Elements 0 of machinery. 41. Machine-drawing. 48. Lec- 
tures on hine-constru 

Dr. Geiser (private tutor.) 49. Introduction to synthetic geometry. 50. 
Selections from the higher parts of oo 

Pror. Guappaca. 51. Construction uildings. 52. Plan-drawing. 53. 
Engineerin -drawing. 

Mr. Hamaeuiee vee tutor.) 64. Theory and construction of girders. 55. 
Manufacture of wrought-iron and cast-iron girders. 

Pror. Dr. Heer 56. Pharmaceutical beteng. 57. The plants of geology. 
58. On fossil insects. 

Mr. Hue os tutor.) 59. Differential and integral calculus. 

Pror. KgisER. . Practice in modeling ornaments, and in stone-carving. . 

Pror. KELLER. ‘1. German language. 

Pror. Dr. Kenngort. 62. Mineralogy. 62a. Examination. 63. Characters 
of minerals. 64. Museum of mineralogy. 

Dr. Kinket. 65. History of ancient art, from Egypt to Pompeii. 66. History 
of renaissance art ee and sculpture.) 

Pror. Kopp. 67. Encyclopedia of forestry. 68. Theory of climates. 684. 
Examination. 69. Excursions and practical experiments. 

Pror. Kronavez. 170. Mechanical technology (spinning, weaving, paper- 


making, &.) t 
Pror. Dr. Kunpt. 171. Technical physics. %1a. Examination. 12. Theory 
of light. 173. Experimental physics. 
Mr. Kunzuzr (private tutor.) 74. Mechanics. 75. Differential calculus. 16. 
Technical mechanics. 
Pror. Lanpout. 77. Theory. of forestry. 78. Foresters’ duties. 79. For- 
estry (trade.) 79a. Examinations. 80. Excursions and practical appli- 
tions. 





cai 

Pror. Lasius. 81. Construction of buildings (second course.) 82. Construc- 
tion of buildings (third course.) 83. Plan-drawiug and perspective (second 
course +f 


Pror. Lupewig. 84. Construction of machinery. 84a. Examination. 85. 
Chapters from the history of mechanical construci‘on, with practical ex- 
amples, &c. 

Dr. Mayer (private tutor.) 86. Paleontology. 

Pror. Mequet. 87. Differential and integral calculus (pu (pupils of the first year.) 
87a. Examination. 88. Differential and integral us (pupils of the 
second year. 

Dr. Merz (private tutor.) 89. Pharmaceutical chemistry. 90. Examination 
in inorganic chemistry. 91. On scents and perfumes. 92. On alcchols. 

M. Mosou (private tutor.) 93. Geology of Switzerland, with regard to its 
influence on trade, &c. is.) 

Pror. Dr. Mousson. 94. rimental physics; first half 94a. Examina- 
tion in French. 94d. Examination in German. 96. Chemical physics. 
95a, Examination. 

Pror. ORELLI. 96. Differential and integral calculus (school of architecture, 
first course.) 97. Mathematics (preliminary course,) algebra, geometry, 
&e. 97a. Exercises. 975. Examination. 

Prov. PestaLozzi. 98. Construction of streets and canals. 99. Practical 
geometry (in German and French.) 

Dr. Procarp (private tutor.) 100. a and experimental chemistry. 
100a. Examination in groups. 101. Toxicology. 102. Pharmaceutical 


chemistry. 

Pror. Dr. Prru. 103. Analytical geometry of the plane, with exercises. 104. 
Introduction to the theory of functions. 

Pror. RamBert. 105. Histoire littéraire, Corneille et Racine. 106. Exercises 
supérieurs, pour les éléves francais. 107. Exercises supérieurs, r les 
éléves allemands. 108. Exercises elémentaires. 109. Langue francaise 
(preliminary course.) 

Pror. Dr. Reve. 110. Introduction te the theory of numbers. -111. Analyt- 
cal mechanics. 
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Pror. Dr. Rutrm™anN. 112. Swiss federal constitution and rights. 

Pror. Dr. ScuerR. 113. Twelve literary world-known characters—Homer, 
ZEschylus, &c. &. 114. Lessing, Géethe, Schiller, their lives, works, and 
companions. 115. History of the nineteenth century. 

Pror. Dr. SEMPER. 116. Comparison of styles. 117. Designing. 

Dr. v. SECKENDORFF (private tutor.) 118. Taxes and revenues of woods and 


. 

Mr. STaDLER Loe 119. Ornamental drawing, decoration, color, &. 
120. Decoration of private and public buildings. 

Prov. Dr. StapLeR. 121. Experimental chemistry. 1214, Examination. 
122. Selections from chapters on chemistry. 123. Practical chemical 
experiments. 

Pror. Stocker. 124. Geometry of space, algebra, trigonometry. 1244. Ex- 
ercises. 125. Mathematics of forestry. 

Mr. Stutz (private tutor.) 126. History of the creation, with regard to the Bible. 

Pror. Utricw. 127. Landscape-drawing, in pencil, sepia, and water-colors. 

Pror. VeIrH. 128. Pumps, turbines, and water-wheels. 129. Construction of 
machinery. 

Pror. VoGELI. 130. History of Switzerland, 1474-1515. 

Dr. Werra (private tutor.) 131. History of chemistry. .32. Review of inor- 
ganic chemistry according to modern principles. 133. Groups of Cynans. 
134. Chemistry of animal bases and acids. 

Mr. WERDMULLER. 135: Figure-drawing. ’ 

Pror. WIitD. - 136. Topography. 137. Geodesy. 138. Plan-drawing. 139. 
Map-drawing. 

Pror. Dr. Wotr. 140. Astronomy. 140a. Examination (for the engineering 
division.) 1406. Examination (for pupils of the sixth division.) 14). 
Elements of astronomy. 

Mr. WOLFENSPERGER (musical director.) 142. Harmony. 

Pror. Dr. ZEuNER. 143. Technical mechanics. 1434. Examination in groups. 
144. Theoretical mechanics (heat and steam—steam-engines.) 145. The- 
ory of insurance (calculations of probability and mathematical statistics.) 


In addition to these, there are assistants. 


In running one’s eye over this large list of teachers and subjects to be taught, 
the eye of the English parent or guardian would find itself hopelessly over- 
whelmed with embarras de richesses. But such a contingency has been foreseen, 
and admirably provided for, even without encroaching on that perfect liberty 
of the individual of which we English think and talk so much. The student of 
the Polytechnicum is at perfect liberty to attend what courses he pleases, and 
to neglect all he does not like. He may go to the Polytechnicum either for 
business or pleasure; either to qualify himself for some special duty in life, or to 
study things in general, and thus far our notions of liberty are here realized. 
But in this free manner of study comparatively few students enter themselves. 
Out of the whole number of 762, only 173 are free students—the remaining 
589 prefer to study, according to rule and method, for some specific aim in life. 

There is an organized curriculum, prepared by the governors and the pro- 
fessors, which affords the parent or the pupil all the best advice of matured 
wisdom as to the course of study which the student should pursue during the 
three years of his university career. These studies are parceled out over a 
period of three years, and each year is divided into two courses—the summer 
and winter half-year. The student is further assisted by being told what are 
the subjects with which he should be acquainted before entering the university, 
so as best to avail himself of its advantages; and there is this further kindly 
provision made for him, that if he is unfortunate enough to have been badly 
prepared in any of the essential points of preliminary study, a special series of 
preparatory studies are provided as an aid to make good his defects and bring 
him up to the level of better-prepared pupils. 

In addition to its vast living organization of professors, masters and tutors, 
the Zurich Polytechnicum is rich in the apparatus of instruction, viz., in a large 
astronomical observatory. a chemical and mechanical laboratory for practical 
work, a chemical laboratory of professional teaching, a collection of models, 
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drawings, &e., for architectural and mechanical illustrations, a botanical garden, 
cabinet of geology, zodlogy, &c. &c. 


EXPENSE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


In conclusion we have only to say what this vast engine for the improve- 
ment of the Swiss people costs the Confederation. The Englishman who stugies 
these figures should remember that it is the provision made for a population of 
only 2,500,000; for the most part only agricultural peasants, inhabiting a moun- 
tainous and comparatively sterile country. In measuring the expense we 
should also bear in mind that francs go as far in Zurich as crowns in London. 

To the foundation of the Polytechnical University the Federal Government 
contributed 20,000/, and the Canton of Zurich 136,000 The annual expenses 
and contributions of the students are: 

Income. 
1. Loan from the State hoe sccgevccccccedccee SIQCGO 
Pit haste eee ars 
3. Pupils’ fees, ee 2,653 
4. Loan from the Canton and State of Zurich for collec- 
tions aNd MUSCUMS,........cseecscnccresseces 166 


Total income,......+sseeceecsessesees £13,459 


Expenses. ° 
1. Government of the University,........sseseee0--+ £1,680 
2. Salaries of professors and teachers,...........-..- 9,500 
8. Collections and museums,............ P 2,146 


coves eecvecccccceces 40 


4. Prizes,. a 


Total expenses, .......ceceececescsess £13,459 


Such is our model university; and I ought not to leave it without testifyin 
to its perfect success. My first acquaintance with this university arose out o! 
the incident of a young relation of my own happening to desire to obtain an 
education in a branch of civil engineering, and finding it impossible to obtain 
that education in md. Fortunately for him, an Englishman of science, 
well acquainted with foreign education, recommended to him the technical uni- 
versity of Zurich. He went there; he passed through its courses; returned to 
England ; entered himself in the usual manner as a learner in the works of an 
eminent engineer. Here the advantages of Zurich soon showed themselves 
unmistakeably ; his superiority was so evident that he soon rose over the heads 
of much older men, and long before his apprenticeship expired, he had already 
been intrusted with heavy responsibilities and important duties, which could 
not be intrusted to men much older and more experienced, but less skillfully 
trained, and less highly educated. This youth was a standing example of the 
practical excellence of Zurich. This was the incident which afterwards in- 
duced me to study carefully the organization of that institution, with the deter- 
mination to do niy best towards obtaining for young Englishmen equal privi- 
leges in their own country; and I may say that the result of a practical 
acquaintance with that institution, and of personal intimacy with many of those 
who have been its pupils, is to satisfy me that this Swiss university is a noble 
proof of the wisdom of her patriots and statesmen—of the enlightened gener- 
osity of the countrymen and citizens of Zurich; and that the institution they 
have founded is, in, its aim, its organization, and its practical effect, well worthy 
of the study and the rivalry of any statesmen and any citizens who do not be’ 
lieve their countrymen unworthy of high intellectual cultivation, and sound 
technical training for life. _ 

We append the latest Programme of Subjects of Instruction, arranged in 
eight schools or divisions, together with a brief description of the building 
erected by the Canton of Zurich for the accommodation of the Polytechnicum. 
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PROGRAMME For 1856-7, ESPECIALLY THE FIRST HALF-YEAR. 





SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, CLASSED BY DIVISIONS. 


FIRST DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


First Year.—1. a, Art of building, 3 hours; Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
10 to 11. 

b. Architectural design and exercises on building, 3 afternoons, (6 hours per 
week in winter, 9 in summer ;) Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, 2 to 4. 

2. Mechanics, 6 hours; Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to 4. 

3. a. Elements of differential and integral calculus, 4 hours; Tuesday and 
Thursday, 8 to 10. 4 

b. Exercises on differential and integral calculus, 2 hours; Friday, 8 to 10. 

4. a. Stone-cutting; and as introductory, theory of contacts and intersections 
of curved surfaces, 3 hours; Tuesday and Friday, 6 to 6; Saturday 6 to 7. 

b. Drilling and exercises on stone-cutting, 1 hour; not yet determined. 

5. Designing the figure, (5 hours in winter, 9 summer ;) Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday, 2 to 4, or 5. 

6. Modeling in earth or plaster, 3 hours; Monday, 1 to 4. 

In all, 16 hours of lessons; 16 to 22 hours of exercises. 


Second Year.—1. Art of building civil edifices (continuation of course of con- 
struction,) 3 hours; Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, 11 to 12. 

2. Art of building in middle ages and in the Renaissance. (During the second 
half-year, modern art of building,) 4 hours; Tuesday and Friday, 5 to 7. 

3. Architectural design, sketches and detailed drawings of plans of buildings, 
(6 to 9 hours;) Tuesday, Friday and Saturday, 2 to 4. 

4. a. Perspective and theory of shadows, 2 hours; Monday and Wednesday, 
6 to 7. 

b. Exercises on the same, 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

5. Construction of roads and bridges, 3 hours; Tuesday and Wednesday, 8 to 
9, and another hour not determined. 

6. Theory of machines, 4 hours; Tuesday and Friday, 8 to 10. 

1. Designing the figure, 2 or 3 hours; Monday, 2 to 4 or 5. 

8. Modeling in earth or plaster, 2 to 3 hours; Saturday, 2 to 4 or 5. 

In all, 15 hours of lessons; and 11 to 16 of exercises. 


Third Year.—1. Art of building in the middle ages and during the Renais- 
sance. (In "1 second half-year, modern art of building,) 4 hours; Tuesday and 
Friday, 3 to 7. ‘ 

2. Drafting and detail drawings of architectural plans, 4 afternoons; Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, 2 to 4. 

3. History of the Renaissance, 4 hours; Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Satuday, 5 to 6. 

4. Designing the figure, 1 wernag: or 3 hours; Monday, 2 to 4 or 5. 

5. a. Geology, 4 hours; Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 9 to 10. 

b. Drilling on geology, 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

In all, 12 hours of lessons, and at least 3 afternoons of exercies. 


SECOND DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


First Year.—1. Topography, 3 hours; Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 10 
to 11. 48 
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2. Designing plans, 2 or 3 hours; Monday, 2 to 4 or 5. 

3. Elements of astronomy (for ‘the first half-year,) 3 hours; Wednesday 
Thursday and Saturday, 5 “4 6; (Obligatory only upon pupils devoting them- 
selves to Y the study of geodesy.) 

4. a. Art of building, 3 hours; Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, 2 to 4. 

6. Designs for building, 2 afternoons, Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 4; (4 hours 
in summer, 6 in winter.) 

(These two items are obligatory only hay pupils devoting themselves to civil 
engineering proper, as roads, 

5. Mechanics, 6 hours; Monday, Wedeceday and Saturday, 8 to 10. 

6. i i 1 afternoon; Friday, 2 to 4; (2 hours in winter 3 in 
summer. 

7. a, £lements of differential and integral calculus, 4 hours; Tuesday and 
Monday, 8 to 10. 

b. Exercises on the same, 2 hours; Friday, 8 to 10. 

8. a. Stone-cutting, and as introductory, theory of contact and intersection of 
curved surfaces, 3 hours; Tuesday and Friday, 5 to 6; Saturday, 6 to 7. 

b. Drilling and exercises-in the art of atone-cutting,” 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

9. Land-measuring, (in summer,) one day. 

19 hours of lessons; 7 bad 13 hours of exercises; and in summer, one day of 
Land-measuring. 

Secondy Year.—1. a. Construction of roads, railroads and hydraulic buildings, 
3 hours; Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 11 to 12. 

b. in the same, 1 hour; Wednesday, 9 to 10. 

2. Exercises in construction of roads and hydraulic works, 3 afternoons, (6 
hours in winter, and 9 in summer ;) Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 2 to 4 
or 5. 

(Obligatory only on pupils devoting themselves to civil engineering.) 

3. Geodesy, 2 hours; Tuesday and Wednesday, 8 to 9. (Obligatory only or 
pupils devoting themselves to geodesy.) 

4. Drawing maps, 3 hours; Thursday, 2 to 4 or 5. 

: Theory of machines, 4 hours; Tuegday and Wednesday, 8 to 10. 

S Soins up of machines, 1 afternoon, (2 hours in winter, 3 in summer;) 
Friday, 2 

7. a. Integral calculus, 2 hours; Monday and Friday, 10 to 11. 

b. Analytical geometry, 2 hours; Friday and Saturday, 10 to 11. 

c. Exercises in integral calculus and analytical geometry, 2 hours; Tuesday 
and Thursday, 10 to 11. 

d. Integral calculus (a second course,) 3 hours; -Monday and Friday, 10 to 11; 
and one hour not yet fixed. 

(®. and ¢, above, obligatory upon all pupils, and either a or d@ at their 


option. 

8. = Perspective, and theory of shadows, 2 hours; Monday and Friday, 
6 to 

b. Sesichics on the same, 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

9. Industrial physics, Industrial ‘patural philosophy, 4 hours; Monday and 
Thursday, 8 to 10. 

10. Modeling in earth and in plaster, 1. afternoon, 3 hours; Saturday, 1 


to 5. . ; 
11. Technology of building materials, 1 hour; Monday, 4 to 5 
(In winter,) 13 to 21 hours of lessons; 12 to 19 hours of exercises. 
Third Year.—1. a. Construction of roads; hydraulic building, 3 hours; Mon- 
~ , Tuesday and Friday, 10 to 11. 
4. Drilling on the same, 1 hour; Thursday, 10 to 11. 
2. Exercises on the same, 3 afternoons; Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
2 to 4or 5. 
3. Geodesy, 2 hours; Tuesday and Wednesday, 8 to 9. 
4. Drawing maps, 3 hours; Thursday, 2 to 4 or 5. 
. a. Geology, 4 hours; Tuesday, beg Friday and Saturday, 9 to 10. 
b, Drilling on same, 1 hour; not yet fix 
Lessons, 9 hours; Saodes dil clear ites 
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THIRD DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS, 
First Year—1. Mechanics, 6 hours; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 8 to 


10. 
2. Designing machines, 2 afternoons; (4 hours in winter, 6 in summer;) 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to 4 or 5. 
3. a. Elements of differential and integral calculus, 4 hours; Tuesday and 
we 8 to 10. 
b. Exercises on same, 2 hours; Friday, 8 to 10. 
4a Stone-cutting; and as introductory, theory of contact and intersection 
of curved surfaces, 3 hours; Tuesday and Friday, 5 to 6; Retardey, 6 tc 7. 
b. Drill and exercises on same, 1 hour; not yet fixed.” 
5. Construction of models in metal, 1 afternoon, 3 hours; Friday, lto4 
6. Construction of models in wood, 1 afternoon, 3 hours; Tuesday, 1 to 4. 
Lessons, 13 hours; exercises, 13 to 15 hours. 


Second Year.—i. Theory of machines, 2 hours; Tuesday and Friday, 8 to 
10. 

2. a. Construction of machines, 4 hours; Wednesday and Saturday, 8 to 10. 

b. Setting up of machines, 4 afternoons, (8 hours in winter, 12 in summer;) 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 2 to 4 or 5. 

3. a. Integral calculus, 2 hours; Monday and Wednesday, 10 to 11, 

b. Analytic geometry, 2 hours; Friday and Saturday, 10 to 11. 

¢. Exercises on both the above, 2 hours; Tuesday and Thursday, 10 to 11. 

d. Integral calculus (a second course,) 3 hours; Monday and Wednesday 10 
to 11; 1 hour not yet fixed. 

(6 and ¢., above, obligatory on all pupils; and either a or d, at their option.) 

4. Construction of models in metal, 1 afternoon, 3 hours; Monday, 1 to 4. 

5. Industrial physics, 4 hours; Monday and Thursday, 8 to 10. 

6. Mechanical technology, (in winter,) 4 hours; Monday and Friday, 11 to 12: 
Saturday, 11 to 12 and 4 to 5. 


FOURTH DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


First Year.—1. Inorganic chemistry, 5 hours; — to Friday, 10 to 11. 

2. Exercises on classical analysis in the laboratory, 2 afternoons, 6 hours; 
Monday and Tuesday, 1 to 4. ‘ 

3. a. Zodlogy, first part, 5 hours; Monday to Friday, 5 to 6. 

b. Drill on same, 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

4. General botany, 3 hours; Monday to Friday, 4 to 5. 

5. Mineralogy, 2 to 3 hours ; Wednesday and Friday, 3 to 4. 

6. Technical designing, 4 hours; Monday, 8 to 10; Saturday, 10 to 12. 

Lessons, 13 hours; exercises, at least 11 hours. 


Second Year.—a. Division of Industrial Chemistry.—1. Industrial chemustry, 
4 hours; Monday to Thursday, 10 to 11. 

2. Manipulations i in the laboratory of industrial and pharmaceutical chemistry, 
4 afternoons, 12 hours; Monday to Thursday, 1 to 4. 

3. Industrial physics, 4 hours; Monday and Thursday, 8 to 10. 

4. Technical designing, 4 hours ; Tuesday and Saturday, 19 to 12. 

5. Chemical technology of building materials, 1 hour; Monday, 4 to 5. 

6. a. Geology, 4 hours; Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Sprarcag, | 9 to 10. 

b. Drill on same, 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

Lessons 13 hours; exercises 17 hours. 


b. Division of Pharmaceutical Chemistry.—1. Industrial chemistry, 4 hours; 
Monday to Thursday, 10 to 11. 

2. Manipulations in laboratory of industrial and pharmaceutical chemistry, 4 
afternoons, 12 hours; Monday to Thursday, 1 to 4. 

3. Technical portion of ee 2 hours; Tuesday and Thursday, 4 to 5. 

4. Raw materials, pharmaceutically considered, 3 hours. 

5. Pharmaceutical botany, 3 hours; Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 3 to 4, 

6. Industrial physics, 4 hours; Monday and Thursday, 8 to 10. 

Lessons, 16 hours; exercises, 12 hours. 
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FIFTH DIVISION, OR SOHOOL OF FORESTRY. 


Fost Yoor—1. Encyclopedia of forestry, 3 hours; Monday, Wednesday and 
2. Valu and estimates of roads, 2 hours; Monday and Wednesday, 9 to 


J=yordy 


5 Ws 
1.7 ; Monday, y ‘Thursday, 10 to 11. 
2 to 3 hours; Monday, 2 to 4 or 5. 
9. Geology, with drill on same, 5 hours; Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday ; and 1 hour not yet fixed. 
Lessons, 24 hours; exercises, 4 to 5 hours, and 1 day. 


amg alley Forest administration and police, 3 hours; Monday, Wed- 


of forests, 2 hours; Tuesday and Thursday, 11 to*12. 
H serene oC Reals § hit: 2 1 hour; Friday, 10 to 11. 


mee er wa htm ines ery Tuesday and Friday, 8 to 10. 
5. In SD a eenernren se Srsehy, basteens 2 howe; Monday, 6 to 7. 
6. Ravers Gill end conversation, 1 day gs 
%. Construction of bridges and roads, 2 hours; Wednesday, 8 to 9; and 1 
bout pot re Aye 
8. Industrial physics, 4 hours; Monday and Thursday, 8 to 10. 
Lessons, 11 hours; exercises, 1 day and 1 hour. 


SIXTH DIVISION ; OF PHILOSOPHICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


a. Natural Sciences.—1. Inorganic chemistry, 3 hours; Monday to Friday, 
10 to 11. 
2. Exercises on chemical analysis in laboratory, 3 hours; Tuesday, 1 to 4. 
3. fener Path tf ws wae nese Aye dS ae aay rl 
of building materials, 1 hour; Monday, 4 to 5. 
. Experimental physics, 6 hours; every day, 11 to 12. 
on the preceding, 2 hours; not yet fixed. 
. Mathematical physics Bec ern theory of elasticity, 4 hours; 


ey Friday and Saturday, 8 to 9. 

8. first part, 3 ; Monday to Friday, 5 to 6. 

9 Drill and questions on same, 1 hour; not yet fixed. 

10. General botany, 5 hours; Monday to Friday, 4 to 5. 

11. Use of microscope, daily; forenoon. 

12. Antediluvian plants, 3 hours; Mon a Wodaesley 6 a0 and ae 2 to 3, 
13, Fossil insects, 2 hours; Tuesday and 

14. Natural history of mushrooms, with special ones to maladies of 

plants and animals, 2 hours, 

15. Drill on general botany, with microscopic demonstration, 2 hours. 
16. Drill on géneral botany, with herbal, 1 hour. 

1%. Geology, 4 hours; Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 9 to 10. 
18. Drill on same; 1 hour, not yet fixed. 

19. Swiss materials for building, 2 hours; Tuesday and Thursday, 4 to 5. 
20. History, construction and coloring of geological charts and sections. 
21. Mineralogy, 2 to 3 hours; Wednesday and Friday, 3 to 4 
(Other lessons on mineralogy will be hereafter announced.) 


b. Mathematical Sciences.—22. Integral calculus, continued from last term, for 
pag year of second and third divisions, 2 hours; Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 11. 

23. Analytical geometry, continued from last term, for second year of second 
and third divisions, 2 hours; Friday and Saturday, 10 to 11. 

24. Exercises for all the students of first and second year of second and third 
divisions, 2 hours; Tuesday and Thursday, 10 to 11. 
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25. Algebraic 2 hours; Monday and Thursday, 11 to 12. 
m.. Elements of differential and integral calculus, 4 2 bots Tuesday and 

mie! 8 to 10. 

Exercises on differential and integral calculus, 2 hours; Friday, 8 to 10. 

28. Intersection and contact of curved surfaces, and stone-cutting, 4 hours; 
nae ee a Saturday, 6 to 7; and 1 hour not yet fixed. 

29 ive and Goer of shadows, 3 ‘hours; Monday and Wednesday, 
6 to 7; 1 hour not yet fix 

30. iniemonts of be nay 334 as ay intepeation to geodesy, 3 hours; Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 5 to 6. 

31. Mathematics, pure and applied, after a manual to appear soon, 4 hours; 
and a drill of 1 hour. 

32. Practical course of differential and in Letetns 3 hours. 

33. Descriptive geometry, first part, 2 to 3 

34. a of teaching mathematics for candidates for employment as teach- 
ers, 2 hours. 

35. Geometrical analysis of surfaces of the second degree, 2 hours. 

36. Synthetic geometry, after Steiner, 2 hours. 

37. Theoretical astronomy, 2 hours. 

38. Integral calculus, 3 hours; Monday and Wednesday, 10 to 11; andl 
hour not yet fixed. 

39. Elementary including the branches detailed in the 
gramme for 1856-7, (in French} 6 6 hours. — 

40. Political arithmetic, (interest, rent, savings’ banks, banks,) &., 2 hours; 
(in German or French. 

41. Mechanics, 6 hours; Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 8 to 10. 


c. Literary, Moral and Political Science.—42. “Faust” of Goethe, 2 hours; 
Wet ore 4 to 5. 
“ Parcival” of Wolfram von Escheuback and “Tristan” of Gottfried von 
Strasburg, 2 to 3 hours; Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 4 to 5. 
(The same instructor, f. Vischer,) will give a course of instruction at the 
ee in esthetics, part first, 4 to 5 hours.) 
mch literature, 3 hours; Tuesday, Thursday and ean 4 to 6. 
45. Thelen literature, 3 hours; Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 6 to 7 
46. History of Bogtish’ 1 hour; Thursday, 5 to 6. 
41. History of ap perenne gore ce ie og 
oo Tuesday and Thursday, 6 to 7. 
’s “Timon of Athens,” and “Love's Labors Lost,” translated 
pe ae 2 hours; Monday and Wednesday, 6 to 7. 
aie speaking and writing English, 2 hours; Monday, 5 to 6; and 
Friday 6 to 


50. yee modern history, with special reference to intellectual develop- 
ments, 3 hours; Monday to Friday. 
51. Sources of Roman History, 2 hours; Saturday, 9 to 11. 
52. Art of building in the middle ages and the Renaissance ; and as intro- 
—_- —_ view of the art of building among the ancienta, 4 hours; 
Friday, 5 to 7. 
eral views of the history of the Renaissance, 4 hours; Monday, Wed- 
new Thursday and Saturday, 5 to 6. 
54. History of painting and sculpture since the fifteenth century, 4 hours; 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 11 to 12; Saturday, 6 to 7. 
55. Archzeo’ of Christian Art, 2 hours. 
56. Classic German mythology, 2 hours. 
57. Greek anthology, 2 hours. 
58. Political economy, 3 hours; Monday, Wednesday and Briday, 6 to 7. 
59. International law, 2 hours; Tuesday and Thureday, 6 
60. Commercial law, 3 hours; ‘Monday, Wednesday on Tndsy, 4 to 5. 
61. Forestry laws, 1 hour; Tuesday, 3 to4. 


d. Fine Aris —62. Landscape drawing, 4 hours; Thursday and Friday, 2 


to 4. 
aap Drawing the figure, after copies and models; Monday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
, 2to4 
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64. Modeling in earth and plaster, for students in architecture and engineer- 
ing, 2 afternoons; Monday and Saturday, 1 to 4. 
ornaments for buildings, furniture, and other productions of 
arts pe trades, 4 hours; Monday and Tuesday, 10 to 12. 
Instruction in German will be given, if thought necessary. 


APPARATUS, ETC., FOR INSTRUCTION. 


a. Collections.—During the year 1855-6 collections have been commenced, 
and carried to a point nearly as follows:— 

For drawing the figure.—Parts ‘of the body, and entire Simple out- 
lines, and shaded designs after the different methods of Julien and Volpats. 
Models by Albin and Mart. Fischer, for instruction in plastic anatomy. A pre- 
pared human skeleton. Busts and detached portions of the body in plaster, 
mostly after the antique. 

For landscape drawing.—Lithographs of Calame; studies by the professor. 

For architectural drawing.—Including constructions in wood and stone and 
architectural decoration, by different masters. (See below, under Library.) 

Models of construction.—Collection of pieces of wood; models of roofs, mostly 
after Moller; various arches for doorways; all from the ‘establishment of Schroe- 
der at Darmstadt. This collection will be ere cong soon as possible, from 
the rooms for working in wood and for making models. 

Plaster models of architectural ornaments.—Capitals and bases of antique 
columns, and other portions of monuments of antiquity, mostly from the archz- 
ological collections of Paris. 

Instruments for land surveying.—Large instruments for measuring angles; in- 
cluding, a repeating theodolite and another smaller theodolite, by Brunner of 
Paris; five leveling instruments, from Ertel of Munich, Starke of Vienna, 
Kinzelbach of Stuttgart, and Goldschmidt of Ziirich; four surveyor’s tables; 
and other instruments, coeiidt Goldochaniat of Ziirich and other Swiss makers. 


For drawing plans.— by Prof. Bardin, of the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, but cinotpally by Prob Wild. 


Astronomy.—Various small instruments sok have been used during the 
summer for the practical exercises carried on in the small observatory at Ziirich, 
which has been temporarily put in order for the purpose. 

Machines.—Models for the transformation of motion, from Prof. Walter of 
Augsburg. (Engrenages,) by Schroeder of Darmstadt. Models of turbine 
wheels on'a large ‘scale, and section models of steam-engines, are being con- 
structed in the work-rooms of the school. 

There is a Weissbach’s hydraulic apparatus, with its accessories, for instruc- 
tion in mechanics. 

Library.—During the year which is all that has elapsed since the foundation 
of the library, there have been collected about 2,000 volumes, most of them 
upon the various mathematical and applied sciences taught in the school, and 
of which a small number appertain specially to the sixth division. One set of 
works with copperplates, on the art of building, is of great value. 

In the reading-room are to be found thirty journals, mostly technical and 
mathematical, but some upon other sciences. 

The library was opened January 27, 1856, since which time have been given 
610 discharges of receipts for books taken home. Besides most of the profes- 
sers, 62 pupils of the polytechnic school have made use of the library. 

There are at Ziirich collections in natural history, an archwological collection, 
a library for natural history, and another for the sciences; to all of which pupils 
can have access, 


b. Scientific and Technical Departments.— Chenvical laboratory for analysis, 
This is arrangéd for practical men, and well provided with all the necessary ap- 
paratus. Two afternoons are employed in the obligatory practice of the regular 
pupils, to whom the laboratory is always open at other times. During the first 
term, 11 regular scholars and 14 attendants on lectures made use of it, and dur- 
ing the last term, 11 of the former and 10 of the latter. 
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Laboratory of chemistry for technical and pharmaceutical operations.—This, 
after some small changes shortly to be made, is calculated for sixteen practicing 
scholars. Some large apparatuses necessary in a technical laboratory have not 
yet been erected, on account of want of room; but there is a sufficient supply 
of other apparatus. — The collection of articles for use in chemical instruction is 





















Cabinet of natural philosophy.—The collection of instruments of natural phi- 
losophy has been hitherto provided with instruments chiefly coming from the 
manufacturers of Paris and Berlin. The Regnault’s steam apparatus is by 
Galaz, the thermometrical apparatus, by Fostée, the optical apparatus by 
Duboscq, of Paris, and all the electrical apparatus from Berlin. Various instru- 
















canton of Ziirich, which are deposited in the same place. 
Convenient accommodations are yet wanting for exact physical experiments 
and large operations. 

Workshop for making models in metals.—During the first term, fifteen regular 
pupils and 1 attendant oh lectures have been employed here, and the same num- 

during the second. It eontains ten vices, with the instruments belo: an 
them; but those which are least used are fewest in number. One vice, wi 
more " complete set of tools, is appropriated to the adjoint professor in a, 
and each of the others is used during one term by a set of pupils who use it 
alternately. Each vice, and the tools belonging to it, are designated by a cer- 
tain number. The most important large instruments in this workshop are, a 
lathe for turning metals, arranged also for cutting screws; a hand machine for 
— g metals; a boring machine, shears, &c.; a forge with a small ventilating 
last on the American plan, to work by hand, ‘with anvils, tongs, and the whole 
apparatus of a complete small forge. 

Workshop for models in wood.—This was used por the first term by seven 
regular pupils and three attendants of lectures, and during the second by five 
of the former and two of the latter. It contains five carpenter’s benches with 
their fittings, one of which is set apart for the adjunct professor, and the others 
are used by the pupils. There is also a turning-lathe for wood with the tools. 
The vices and benches are numbered, and the tools belonging to each has the 


same. 

As almost all the pupils who have been at work here during the current year 
has had no previous practice, the first months were occupied in teaching them 
how to handle the tools. In the workshop for metals they filed cubes, and in 
that for wood, learned to use the principal tools. Afterwards they were set to 
construct models of machinery; and in the former of the shops the pupils have 
been made to do as much as was possible, the instructor only putting on the 
finishing touch. 

The models completed are as follows:— 

1. Section model of locomotive cut-off, pags a (coulisse.) 

2. Section model of locomotive cut-off, on s plan. 

3. Diagram showing the excellences of the different locomotive cut-offs, 
wie is, not yet completed, a locomotive cut-off on the plan of Heusinger of 

aldegg. 

In the workroom for wood, except a model of a roof by a pupil who had 
practiced before, no large model has been made; the pupils have been altogether 
employed in making presses for their tools. Both pupils and teacher have had 
to employ much time in finishing off their workroom, and preparing it for use, 
and to construct (especiaily the teacher) a large penne 2 of simple tools: and the 
same is the case in the workroom for metals. 

During the coming year, in which the number of pils will constantly in- 
crease, the directors will endeavor to have poss tie various small machines 
for the collections, and especially models which may be used in the course of in- 
struction; and will endeavor to make all the scholars assist in this design, each 


according to his capacity. 
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The instructors in charge of the work will use all their time, outside of the 
hours of instruction; in the workshop and in finishing difficult models. 
Workshop for modeling in earth and plaster.—There have been plas- 
Se aoe nee en to the course in 
stone-cutting, and also architectural ornaments parts of the body modeled 
in earth and afterwards molded in plaster. The workshop, besides the pupils 
mer bop re ou bak Meh othr tama amtendage: A fp ef emer borg 
during the second by three. Most of these others were obliged during tlie lat- 
sor Soin So cabene te inate oun SRG ONT The 
M. Reiser,) does all his own work, 
sing tehaie the pagitn botnet 
of such work, and at the same taste. 

All these workshops have been open to the pupils during the whole day, ex- 
cepting hours‘of instruction, and the masters have been constantly present. 


METHOD PURSUED IN INSTRUCTION. 


The instruction in the studies obligatory upon each division has consisted 
party of drills (répétitions,) exercises and practical demonstrations in the course 
of technical and scientific excursions. 

Regular drilling exercises have been arranged, especially in the departments 
relative to mathematical and natural science. During most of these, as those in 

re mathematics, descriptive geometry, mechanics, &c., numerous problems 
mate or proposed in the course of the year, whtes ocbetide hes tn part been 
required of the pupils within a given time, in part left to their option, or ex- 
amined by the and discussed with the pupils. 

Among practical exercises, intended almost buted to stimulate the in- 
dividual faculties of the pupils, are; those in design and construction, of the 
pupils of the schools of architecture, civil engineering and industrial mechanism ; 
those in land-measuring, of the first year of the school of engineers, in which a 
whole day per week is employed ; the manipulations in the analytical and tech- 
nical laboratories; and the work in the shops. Pains have been taken to induce 


the pupils to spend most of their time not occupied in lessons, in the drawing- 
Pace of bor and workshops, and to consider them their own habitual 
hindrances to this plan have arisen from the distance apart of 
ee ete ee the of much time in 


opines ap Ary supe tn in the 
Ziirich. Prof. Marchand also took his 
Swiss Foresters, which was held this 
a tg ae gh wr by aman 
one long one, for the sake of instruo- 

be the exhecl of cnginenting 
besides the bridges near 


A long excursion with a view to chemical and mechanical studies was under- 
taken by Profs. Bolley and Reuleaux, with the pupils of their divisions. They 
visited various places near the Rhine and above Basle, and returned by way of 
Basle and Aaran. In thecourse of this trip the pupils were enabled to examine 
a furnace and set of trip-hammers, a tin-work, a rolling-mill, a salt-work, a 
wood-gaswork, which was especially interesting to the pupils, as one had also 
been omy constructed at Ziirich. outs a examined a cement-kiln, a 
manufactory of chemicals, one of printed goods, inneries, &c, The pro- 
prietors of these establishments, with a oP moms which deserves our acknowl-' 
edgements, allowed us to take many drawings in them. 

A measure similar to that adopted by several other industrial institutions, is 
the establishment of monthly competitions at prescribed tasks. The regulations 
for these are contained in the annual programme. 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1867-68—SIXTY-TWO PROFESSORS. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, CLASSED BY DIVISIONS. 


FIRST DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (Course three years.) 


First Year.—Differential and integral calculus; Descriptive geometry; Con- 
struction of buildings, (2 courses; 2) Architectural design; detailed drawings of 
plans of buildings; Designing the figure; Ornamental drawing; Landscape 
drawing; Theory of contacts and intersections of curved surfaces, stone cut- 
ting; History of ancient art; Modeling in clay and plaster; Experimental 
chemistry. 

Second Year.—Art of building (2 courses,) embracing art of building civil edi- 
fices in middle ages and in modern times; Practical exercises in building ; Theory 
of shadows and perspective ; Mechanics, theory of machines; Construction of 
bridges and roads; Drawing of figures ; Construction of arches and vaults. 


Third Year.—Practical exercises in building; Ornamental drawing; Tech- 


nical geology; Law concerning buildings ; Chemical technology; Lithology, 
with practical exercises, 


SECOND DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

First Year.—Differential and integral calculus (2 courses:) Descriptive geom- 
etry; Art of building and drawing; Drawing of plans; Experimental physics; 
Experimental chemistry. 

Second Year.—Theory of differential equations; Differential and integral cal- 
culus; Industrial mechanics; Geometry of position; Theory of shadows and 
perspective ; Technical geology; Topography, drawing of charts ; Description 
of machines and drawing of plans, 

Third Year-—Theory of machines; Astronomy; Geodesy; Construction of 


bridges and rail-roads, ds, with designs ;' Administrative law; ; eawing of maps; 

Construction of iron frame-works; Technology of building material; Astron- 

nd with exercises in the observatory ; Practical and theoretical surveying ; 
ithology. 


THIRD DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 


First Year —Differential and integral calculus (2 courses;) Descriptive geom- 
etry, with exercises; Analytical geometry of surfaces, with exercises; Drawing 
and designing of machines; Experimental physics applied to mechanics; Ex- 
perimental chemistry. 

Second Year.—Theory of differential equations; Differential and integral cal- 
culus; Industrial mechanics; Art of constructing machines (2 courses ;) Selected 
portions of the same art; Technology of mechanics; Science of motion. 

Third Year.—Theory of machines; Construction of models in wood; Con- 
struction of models in metal; Regulators; Metallurgy; Technology of building 


FOURTH DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 

First Year.—Inorganic chemistry; Organic chemistry; Selected portions of 

organic chemistry; Experimental physics; Manufacture of chemicals; Glass 

and pottery; Description of machines; Mineralogy; Elements of general bot- 

any; Geology; Industrial drawing; Chemical analysis in the laboratory; 
Zodlogy ; Chemical experimentation applied to industrial arts. 


Second Year.—Bleaching, dyeing and printing of tissues; Practical manipu- 
lations in the laboratory; Technology of machines; Crystallography applied ; 
pater geology; Industrial chemistry; Industrial drawing; Analysis in the 

boratory. , 
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Third Year.—Organic experimental chemistry; Analytical chemistry; Metal- 
lrey i Chemical technology of building material; Special botany ; Classification 

of minerals, with exercises; Heating and ligoting of buildings; Food and nu- 
trition; Pharmaceutical chemistry for druggists and apothecaries; Pharmaceu- 
tical botany; Pharmaceutical a0. Fl Technical portion of pharmacy ; Raw 
materials pharmaceutically considered ; Manipulation i in the laboratory of phar- 
maceutical chemistry ; Toxicology. 


FIFTH DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. (2 years’ course.) 


First Year.—Mathematics in of plans; to 2 uses in hea = 
Botany; Topography; Drawing managing forests; Excur- 
sions AP exercises in valuation Expetineetal chemistry ; Law concerning 
forests; Mineralogy; Geology ; doslogy. 


Second Year.—Exploration of forests; Preservation and utilization of forests; 
Management of forests by the state; Statistics and literature of forestry; Cli- 
mates and soils applied to forestry ; Technical geology; Construction of bridges 
and roads; Administrative law and police; Botany and entomology applied to 
forestry; Agricultural chemistry; Lithology; Practical surveying; Industrial 
physics. 

SIXTH DIVISION, OR NORMAL SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Section a. Mathematics, 


First Year.—Differential and integral calculus; Analytical and plain geom- 
etry, with practical exercises; Introduction to analytical geometry ; Analytical 
geometry, with practical exercises; Experimental physics applied to arts. 

Second and Third Year.—Theory of differential equations; Theory of func- 
tions; Geometry of position, with practical exercises; Astronomy; Selected 

rtions of higher astronomy, with exercises; Technical mechanics; Theory of 
fife i insurances; Analytical mechanics; Mathematical theory of gravitation, of 
electricity and ’ magnetism; Physical geography; Mensuration of bodies. 


Section b, Natural Sciences. 
First Year.—Practical and analytical chemistry; Selected portions of inor- 
ganic experimental chemistry ; Mineralogy; General botany ; Zodlogy. 


Second Year.—Praxis in industrial chemistry; Crystallography applied; Mi- 
croscopical exercises; Mensuration of bodies; General geology ; Antediluvian 
plants and fossil insects. 


SEVENTH DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF LITERATURE, MORAL SCIENCES AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


a. Natural Sciences —Experimental physics; Microscopical exercises; Gen- 
eral botany; Physical geography; Geology; Zotlogy; Pharmaceutical botany ; 
Fossil plants; Fossil insects; Mineralogy; Compounds of cyanogen; Poly- 
atomic alcohols; Essential oils and aromatic compounds in general ; 'Paleon- 
tology ; Geology of sedimentary formations; Pharmaceutical chemistry ; Toxi- 
cology; Selected portions of experimental chemistry ; Fossils characteristic of 
the geological formations of Switzerland; Physical chemistry; Stoecheometry ; 
Analytical chemistry, qualitative and quantitative ; History of chemistry; Rep- 
etitions of organic chemistry. 

b. Mathematical Sciences.—Elementary astronomy; Theory of life-insur- 
ances; Theory of surfaces of the second degree; Eicments of differential and 
integral calculus; Exercises in differential calculus; Exercises in industrial 
mechanics ; Analytical mechanics; Mathematical theory of gravitation; Light, 
electricity and galvanism ; Determinants; Higher mechanics; Political arith- 
metic, (interest, rent, savings banks.) 

c. Languages and Literature. —History of ancient German literature to the 
end of the 17th century; Exercises in oratory; History of literature; Moliére 
and his time; Lecture on and explanation of the Cid of Corneille; Lecture or. 
and explanation of chosen pieces from the Lettres Persanes de Montesquieu ; 
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Exercises in the French language; History of English literature; English 
novels; Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar; Exercises in the English language; La 
commedia dell’ arte in Italia e fuori d'Italia; La poesia ispiratrice di Raffaelo e 
del Correggio; Exercises in the Italian language. 

d. History, Moral Sciences and Political Economy.—History of the time of 
Frederick the Great and the French revolution ; Sixteen characters of universal 
history—Pericles, Demosthenes, Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Cato junior, 
Tiberius, Attila) Mahommed, Charlemagne, Gregory the Seventh, Johanna of 
Arc, Richelieu, Cromwell, Peter the Great, Washington, Cavour; General 
theory of political economy; Commerce of the world from the foundation of 
the United States of America up to the present time; Exposition and dis- 
cussions on questions of political economy; History of ancient art; History of 
modern painting since the introduction of oil-colors; Commercial law; Political 
economy; Critical studies of the doctrines of socialists and of reformists; Ele- 
mentary course of international law ; Laws of the Swiss confederation; History 
of Switzerland under the Helvetic republic; The British empire in the five 
_ divisions of the globe; History of geography (2 courses ;) Introduction to geog- 
raphy, industry and commerce; Explanation of the sculptures in the museum 
of arc ’ 

e. Fine Arts.—Drawing of ornaments and decorations in the interior of build- 
ings; Landscape drawing; Drawing of heads and figures from models; 
Modeling ; Theory of harmony. 


EIGHTH DIVISION—PREPARATORY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS TAUGHT BOTH IN FRENCH 
AND GERMAN ; MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Algebra; Geometry of space and plane trigonometry; Elements of descrip- 
tive geometry; Practical geometry; Experimental physics; Experimental 
chemistry; Instruction in German; Instruction in French. 


BUILDINGS OF THE POLYTECHNICUM AT ZURICH. 


At the founding of the school, the canton and the city of Zurich pledged 
themselves to erect a suitable building, and this subject was, in 1855, taken 
into consideration by the school committee, the authorities of the cantons and 
the council of the Swiss confederacy, but nothing resulted from it until 1858, 
when the grand council of Zurich appropriated 1,700,000 francs ($340,000) for 
the erection of a building planned by Prof. Semper and Superintendent Wolf. 
In this building there was to be all necessary room for the Polytechnic School 
and also for the University of Ziirich. 

The locality chosen is a little distance from the centre of the city, but has the 
advantage of an open prospect, perfectly quiet surroundings, and excellent light 
on all sides. It is a natural terrace of the woody mountain of Ziirich, and is 
160 feet above the lake; the imposing front of the building is turned toward 
the city, and is an attractive feature in its surroundings. 

The school accommodation consists of the main structure and the chemical 
department. The main structure forms a rectangle whose longest side is 426 
Swiss feet and the shortest side 256 in extent. A pavilion separates the inte- 
rior quadrangle into two courts, furnished with fountains. The front is renais- 
sance, and the pavilion is adorned with Corinthian columns. The whole is con- 
structed of light green sandstone. 

There are four entrances, the main entrance being in the pavilion, consisting 
of a vestibule with adjoining staircase, ornamented with Tuscan pillars; contig- 
uods to this is the noble hall for antiques, 72 feet long and 56 wide, which con- 
tains the beautiful plaster molds of the archzeological museum. The halls for 
lectures and for design are all light and spacious, room being left for new col- 
lections. The whole building is excellently arranged; it is heated by steam- 


pipes. 
Behind the main building is the well-arranged chemical school, and a little 
farther towards the mountain side is the new observatory, built after Prof. 
Semper’s plan. * 
The cost of the main building, together with the chemical department, 
amounted to two million francs, ($400,000;) that of the observatory, 130,000 
francs, ($26,000,) without estimating the outlay for the interior. 








PESTALOZZI, DE FELLENBERG AND WEHRLI, 
AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


BY WILLIAM DE FELLENBERG.” 





Eakty in the year 1798, Switzerland, whilst at peace with the French 
republic, was invaded by a numerous French army on the most frivolous 
pretexts. Amongst the Swiss Cantons which offered the most energetic 
resistance to the encroachments of the French Directory, Unterwalden 
stood in the first rank. Fearful was the vengeance of the enraged 
French soldiery, who devastated that unhappy country with fire and 
sword. The inhabitants who did not fall in battle (women as well as men 
having shared in the fight) fled, some into the mountains, some into the 
churches; but the churches did not protect them from the flames or 
bayonets, to which all the native sufferers became a prey ; the children 
were however spared; and crowds of these homeless orphans were to be 
seen, after the departure of the French, wandering about amidst the 
ruins of the villages. A wail resounded through Switzerland when this 
was known. 

The first philanthropist who devoted himself to the succor of these 
helpless objects, was Henry Pestalozzi, then Theological candidate. He 
had just before broken down utterly in preaching his probationary ser- 
mon—a circumstance which was a bar to his prospects in the church, 
especially at such a seat of learning as Zurich. He did not know where 
to direct his steps; the career of professional theology was closed to him, 
but not that of Christianity. He converted his little property into 
money, tied up his bundle, and set off to the Canton of Unterwalden, 
there to become the guardian of the poor deserted children. The season 
was inclement, but he succeeded, with the help of some kind-hearted 
friends, in forming a shelter for his new family, amongst the ruins of the 
little village of Hanz. Here Pestalozzi fed, clothed, and housed the gath- 
ering flock, increasing in numbers till he was obliged to consider how he 
could bring them under some kind of discipline ; but for this purpose he 
had no help pt from the children themselves. He therefore chose 
from amongst them the most intelligent, taking care to select those who 
had most influence with their companions. These he appointed his assist- 
ants (“lieutenants”) in the lessons, as well as in the necessary household 
work, such as keeping the place in order, mending clothes, collecting 
wood, &c. He soon added to these occupations the cultivation of a small 


* Communicated to the“ National Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” by 
Lady Noel Byron, and published in the “ Transactions ” for 1958. 
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piece of land; and the little colony assumed the aspect of an orderly 
community. 

In the meantime patriots from various parts of Switzerland had arrived 
in Hanz, bringing provisions and stores of all kinds. The fugitive in- 
habitants gradually returned from the mountains, and all fell into their 
former way of life. Pestalozzi’s school was welcome to all as long as the 
children were fed and provided for in it; but his funds being exhausted, 
and the aid of the benevolent being required for the returning fugitives 
on their own account, there were no means of maintaining the establish- 
ment. Thus, to the great sorrow of every one, Pestalozzi felt the neces- 
sity of separating from his beloved children. Still the recollection of his 
Unterwalden family, and of the kind of training which he had been 
driven to employ from the failure of other resources, remained a living 
picture in his mind. It gave a distinct and tangible aim. to his deep in- 
ward longing to serve his fellow-creatures; it became the vision of his 
dreams, the object of all his plans; and he caught at whatever promised 
to bring him nearer to the desired end. In consequence, all his inter- 
course with friends—for he found many after the events of Unterwal- 
den—was directed to the same end. To most of them, however, he 
spoke in riddles, since they could not have understood him unless they 
had like him learned, by experience, how powerful an instrument for 
training the young is to be found in labor for bread, when under skiliful 
management. By all true philanthropists, indeed, the full value of Pes- 
talozzi’s work in Unterwalden was recognized ; and in its merits his un- 
successful sermon was forgotten. Great hopes were formed of the results 
of such rare self-devotion, and many anticipated that a new light on edu- 
cation would be kindled by it. When he made known his project of an 
educational institute, the government of the canton of Berne offered him 
the use of the Chateau of Burgdorf for that purpose. He accepted the 
offer, and opened a school in that place. 

Pestalozzi’s reputation, founded upon some striking works for the 
people, “Leonard and Gertrude,” with others, brought him immediately 
a great number of pupils; some of them out of the most influential 
families, with whom he had an opportunity of putting in practice one part 
of his educational system, called by himself the “‘ Anschauungs Lehre,” 
teaching by sight and other senses. But his industrial training could not 
be carried into effect, because his pupils were chiefly of aristocratic fam- 
ilies, and not obliged to support themselves by manual labor. He con- 
soled himself, however, with the hope of saving enough out of the income 
derived from the school payments of the rich, to establish a small agri- 
cultural school for the poor, on his own plan, in connection with the 
institute. : 

His new system already began to excite public attention. Young men 
of the teachers’ class thronged around him, and endeavored, with more 
or less success, to acquire his method, hoping thereby to make their for- 
tunes in the novelty-loving world; but amongst all those who were thus 
brought into contact with him, there was not one who could comprehend 
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his great idea, that of making Lasor, more especially Agricultural La- 
bor, a principal means of training the young; indeed, had he found 
such a one it could not have helped him; for in his fortress there was 
not a foot of ground in which any thing could be planted. 

An opportunity was soon afforded of carrying out the aim of his heart 
by these circumstances. Amongst the acquaintances Pestalozzi had 
made in earlier times, during a journey before he went to Unterwalden, 
was the family of Tcharner, of Wilden Stein. Tcharner, who was the 
Bernese Landvogt, appeared to Pestalozzi to realize his idea of what a 
governor ought to be, such as he had drawn in his most celebrated work, 
“ Leonard and Gertrude,” in the character of Arner. Through this fam- 
ily he became acquainted with that of De Fellenberg, who succeeded 
Tcharner in the government of Wilden Stein; and a young De Fellen- 
berg became one of Pestalozzi’s most attentive listeners. This young 
man accompanied him on several journeys, and was one of the few who 
afterwards entered into, and adopted, his idea of industrial education. 
But it was a circuitous route by which De Fellenberg came to the reso- 
lution of acting out Pestalozzi’s idea. He was educated for a political 
career, but his mother’s character had implanted in him the germ which 
enabled him to receive and comprehend the ideas of Pestalozzi. His 
mother used to say to him: “ The Rich have always helpers enough, help 
thou the Poor.” 

It was during the early days of the French Revolution that he studied 
law at the University of Tibingen, in Germany. Returning just as the 
difficulties of Switzerland with the French were beginning, he then 
heard of Pestalozzi’s school in Unterwalden, and was vividly reminded 
of his former acquaintance with him. Other circumstances also con- 
curred to give the bent to his mind, which changed his path in life from 
that of a politician to that of a philanthropist. 

The tremendous war taxes which the French Directory qunstes from 
the Swiss, and the pressure of the military occupation on the country, 
brought Switzerland to the brink of despair, and it was resolved to send 
an embassy consisting of the leading men to Paris, in order to entreat 
the directory to lighten these burthens. De Fellenberg accompanied one 
of these ambassadors as secretary; and what he then saw of French 
freedom, and the political tendencies of that time, convinced him that he 
must seek another path. He returned to Switzerland, more than ever 
determined to serve his country in the spirit which had been awakened 
in his early youth by that saying of his mother. He soon afterwards 
married the grand-daughter of Tcharner, the before-mentioned friend of 
Pestalozzi, and was henceforward brought more into contact with him. 
About this time De Fellenberg’s father, who was professor of law in 
Bern, purchased the estate of Hofwyl, near to that city, in order to give 
his son a field of action. Hofwy] is only nine English miles distant from 
Burgdorf. Thus De Fellenberg and Pestalozzi became neighbors, and 
this led to frequent interchange of thought between them, in which Pes- 
talozzi endeavored to induce De Fellenberg to employ his estate in real- 
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izing his favorite idea of industrial education. Pestalozzi had at that 
time competent teachers for the promulgation of his method of teaching. 
Each of these teachers imagined himself at least a younger Pestalozzi, 
who owed the father Pestalozzi just as much subordination as seemed 
good to themselves, and no more. Thus, in a few years after its founda- 
tion, the institute presented a picture of anarchy; and Pestalozzi felt 
himself incapable, through diminished practical powers, of reorganizing 
it as was required, and placing it on a firm basis, which he thought De 
Fellenberg could best accomplish. 

The Bernese government possessed a building, once a convent, near 
Hofwwyl, called Minchen Buchsee, and Pestalozzi proposed to the author- 
ities to give it him instead of Burgdorf. He offered the entire manage- 
ment of his institute to De Fellenberg, and the government consented. 
De Fellenberg made a stipulation that he should have the power of dis- 
missing any of the teachers who should not conform to his regulations. 
Pestalozzi agreed to this, and transplanted his establishment to Miinchen 
Buchsee, which is only ten minutes’ walk from Hofwyl. Here De Fel- 
lenberg had an opportunity of judging of Pestalozzi’s method, and of 
seeing both its strong and’ weak points. He was also able to enter.into 
Pestalozzi’s further schemes. It is scarcely to be doubted that the dom- 
inant idea of Pestalozzi would have been then carried out at Hofwyl un- 
der his own eyes, if the characters of the two men had been such that 
they could labor together in the same work with success. But in their 
daily intercourse it soon appeared, that Pestalozzi’s excessive kindness of 
heart led him to regard as tyranny a consistent prosecution of that plan ; 
while De Fellenberg, from his characteristic energy, bore Pestalozzi’s 
want of decision impatiently, and treated it as loss of time. It was, 
therefore, not difficult for Pestalozzi’s assistants to persuade him that he 
had fallen into the hands of a tyrant, from who he should release himself 
at any cost. He therefore accepted at once the offer from the govern- 
ment of the Canton Waadt (Pays de Vaud) to give up to him the Schloss 
Yverdun, on the lake of Neuchatel, for the reception of his institute; 
and thus ended the connection between Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg, 
without, however, any personal disagreement. Pestalozzi rejoiced ex- 
tremely when, in 1806, De Fellenberg sent one of his sons to him to be 
educated, accompanied by a young man, as tutor, who should acquire a 
knowledge of Pestalozzi’s system. 

De Fellenberg meanwhile, at Hofwyl, had come to the determination 
to begin the work of industrial education, and the only question with 
him now was, to find an able assistant who could fill the position of 
“ Father” to his pupils, and as such embody his idea. After having 
sought among a considerable number of young men of the educating 
class in Switzerland, he found the right one in the following manner. 
Pestalozzi’s method of teaching had excited great attention among all 
engaged in education throughout Switzerland. It seemed so simple to 
lead the pupil by enlisting his own will, and rousing his own reason to 
assist in his own instruction, that every reflecting teacher could only 
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wonder why the idea had not occurred to him long before, as the num- 
ber of children in a school rendered some such method almost necessary. 
Many, therefore, endeavored to apply what they had heard of his sys- 
tem, apparently so simple, to the subjects then taught in their schools, 
reading, writing, the catechism, &c.; but they soon found the task to be 
much more difficult than they had imagined. Many, therefore, were 
anxious to study the Pestalozzian method from Pestalozzi himself; but 
this was too expensive for most of them. The pecuniary affairs of the 
institute were so involved from mismanagement, that Pestalozzi could not 
admit any such supernumeraries except for a considerable sum. This 
led De Fellenberg to think of opening a course of instruction in the Pes- 
talozzian method ; on the one hand, to offer to earnest teachers this oppor- 
tunity of improvement; on the other, with the hope, among the numbers 
who might assemble at Hofwyl, to find an assistant for his own particular 
object. He communicated his scheme to Pestalozzi, who was delighted with 
it, and sent him a young man from Prussia named Zeller, no less thor- 
oughly imbued with his method than enthusiastic in promoting it. De 
Feilenberg was thus able to open his course of instruction, Ist May, 
1806. For this purpose he had a cottage built in a little wood, beneath 
great linden trees, on twelve posts, and with a single roof. The upper 
part served as a sleeping-room, the ground-floor as a school-room. In 
the morning, the hours from five to seven, and from eight till twelve, 
were devoted to lessons. In the afternoon the teachers worked in the 
fields and in the garden of Hofwyl. In the evening they prepared the 
vegetables for the next day’s meals. During the harvest they assisted in 
the fields during the whole day. De Fellenberg, in this way, showed 
them how an industrial school ought to be organized. He gave them also 
every morning, a lesson im agriculture, in which he explained the various 
field operations and their connection. He conversed with them on the 
subject of making agricultural labor a valuable aid in education, and a 
subject of instruction for boys. Each evening he talked over with them 
the labors of the following day. Thus he led the teachers to do their 
work with intelligence ; to take pleasure in it, and to see how advanta- 
geous would be to themselves the knowledge thus obtained of agricul- 
ture, as the means of making the soi] more productive during the rest 
of their life; for most teachers in Switzerland depend for the principal 
part of their subsistence on a few acres of public ground. 

All this instruction was in accordance with Pestalozzi’s ideas—De Fel- 
lenberg even carried them further than their originator—for Pestalozzi 
based his system on the perception of the senses (Anschauung,) making 
this the ground work of memory. Former systems had only concerned 
themselves with the memory, and with matters which could be made ob- 
jects of perception; De Fellenberg then went beyond Pestalozzi, inas- 
much as he added the action to the perception ; “for,” said he, ‘what 
has been done, and done with thought, will be retained more firmly by 
the memory, and will bring a surer experience than that which has been 
only seen or heard.” Earlier schools made the ear and words the subject- 
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matter of memory—Pestalozzi, the eye and picture—De Fellenberg, the 
action. Zeller, though versed in Pestalozzi’s method, followed De Fel- 
lenberg’s step in advance of it, with the readiness of one desirous of im- 
provement; and brought his objective teaching, as far as possible, into 
relation with the daily lessons of the teachers—the effect of which was 
to render them more interesting and animated. 

The teachers who took part in these courses of instruction have been 
heard, even years after, to describe the scene so vividly that it ~—: 
they had just come from it; and it-has been often proved that wh er 
teachers, from want of knowledge of farming, have been ruined in times. 
of distress, such as 1816, 1817, the Hofwyllers, as they were called, 
struggled out of their difficulties by their own exertions. 

About thirty joined in the first season’s lessons. These, on their re- 
turn home, mentioned them to their acquaintances. The following 
spring, no less than eighty teachers made their appearance at Hofwy]l. 
This influx created difficulties for De Fellenberg, as an individual, and 
caused him some pecuniary embarrassment. 

In order to carry out his plans he was obliged to find different kinds 
of labor, which he would not, perhaps, otherwise have thought of. 
Among these was drainage, then effected only by means of stones, or 
with wooden pipes; and as the Hofwyl land was extremely stony, this 
answered two purposes at once. The drainage water also was turned to 
account, in watering the low-lying meadows. ll these occupations 
again gave Zeller the opportunity of extending his object-lessons. In- 
struction in drawing was joined with them; this art being regarded by 
De Fellenberg and Zeller as a connecting link between perception and 
action. 

The second course was attended by a little schoolmaster, named 
Webhrli, from the canton of Thurgovie. Although an elderly man, he 
had set off, on hearing of the new method of teaching, and traveled on 
foot about one hundred and fifty miles, in order to improve himself in 
his profession. He was one of the most zealous and attentive students, 
and endeavored to inform himself as thoroughly as possibly on all points 
that were new to him. When De Fellenberg, at times, explained to the 
teachers how agricultural labor might be made a means of education, de- 
claring his own wish to establish an example of such industrial training, 
if he could only find a capable assistant, it was always old Wehrli who, 
after the lesson, had most questions to ask; and at the end of the course 
he said that he had a son whom he could recommend to carry the plan 
into effect. Induced by his description of his son, De Fellenberg invited 
him to Hofwyl: and shortly afterwards there appeared before him a 
youth of eighteen, with a pleasing expression of countenance, modest 
bearing, but fearless glance, commissioned by his father to enter the ser- 
vice of De Fellenberg. Young Jacob Wehrli was not long in compre- 
hending what De Fellenberg required of him. He only wished, as soon 
as possible, to be put in command of boys with whom he could set to 
work. De Fellenberg was so convinced of the certainty of success in 
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his undertaking, that he did not hesitate to give the first beggar-boy 
whom he found, as a pupil to young Wehrli. Wehrli was. no less confi- 
dent in its being an easy task to change the most unmanageable of vag- 
abonds into un industrious member of ‘society ; and, in fact, the first few 
weeks of kind treatment, not omitting better food, seemed to make the 
desired impression which De Fellenberg and Wehrli ascribed to their 
system. This result was, however, not a little attributable to Wehrli’s 
having shared all the occupations of his pupil, so that when the boy felt 
weary or idle, he was ashamed to let#his master, as he called Wehrii, 
work alone. When, however, after a few weeks, the better food and 
kindly treatment were no longer new, the beggar-boy began to long after 
his former “free life,” and tried, instead of working, to go after birds’ 
nests, the eggs of which had formed the luxuries of his former diet; or 
else he sought out a snug corner to sleep in. When Wehrli said to him, 
“Those who will not work shall not eat,” he took up his tools again, it 
is true, but as his thoughts were not in his work, his labor was worth 
nothing, and Wehrli saw that he should not attain his purpose in that 
way. So it was necessary that the boy shoultl experience the conse- 
quence of his idleness, and go to bed one evening without his food. 
‘‘What,” thought he, “I am deprived of my liberty, and must hunger 
into the bargain?” and the next morning, very early, he took his depart- 
ure. Thus Wehrli had now no pupil. De Fellenberg himself was as- 
tonished that the beggar-boy had not known hetter how to appreciate his 
kindness, and he then made a fresh experiment with the son of an in- 
dustrious laborer, who, burthened with a large family, was glad of the 
opportunity of providing for one of his children. He was a weakly boy, 
but willing and anxious to learn, and gave Wehrli more satisfaction. It 
was not so wonderful that a child out of a laborer’s family, should be . 
trained to industry. Still it was attended with much trouble to accus- 
tom the boy, somewhat enfeebled by his mother’s care, to field-labor. 
De Fellenberg had said that they would not take a second boy till the 
first was in good order, that the example of the one might influence the 
other. The prospect of such a result with this weakly boy was unfavor- 
able, and Wehrli found that he should have to go through the whole 
winter with but one pupil. At the beginning of the cold days, however, 
our young friend, the beggar-boy, made his appearance, and promised, if 
he were received back, to work hard for his bread. It really seemed as 
if the young vagabond had instituted some comparisons between his 
“free life” and Hofwyl training, to the advantage of the latter. The 
two new comrades soon strove which should do his work best—a contest 
in which the beggar-boy soon gained the upper hand, and took the posi- 
tion of teacher, as he displayed much more skill and aptitude than the 
other. This satisfied his ambition, and Wehrli took care not to weaken 
this first germ of civilization in him, but rather endeavored to convince 
De Fellenberg that they might now receive a third boy; as he hada 
strong and intelligent assistant in the beggar-boy, and could, at least, de- 
pend on the good will of the other lad. Soon there followed a third and 
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a fourth; but care was taken not to increase the vagrant element, till the 
inner strength of the little family might make it safe to do so. 

This was the commencement of the agricultural school for the poor at 
Hofwyl, in which the Ossecrive Teacutne of Pestalozzi was brought into 
action in concurrence with labor. When the pupils reached ten in num- 
ber Wehrli was able to promote some of them to be his assistants; not 
so much in school-teaching, as in the direction of work, arranging that 
each older pupil should take charge of a younger one, as an apprentice. 
Such was the type of the ultimate development of the school; just as in 
a well-ordered family the elder children lead on the younger ones by 
their example. 

Agricultural labors offer a richer field for this purpose than any other 
employment. Every sort of capacity is brought into action. Each 
member of the family performs his part of the common labor, and en- 
joys the elevating consciousness of being useful to the community. In 
striving to fill his position well, he learns to act from a sense of duty, and 
strengthens this virtue by practice. De Fellenberg’s pupils, however, 
were not confined to agricultural labor; the requirements of his farm, and 
afterwards of his educational establishment for the upper classes, gave 
employment to various artizans, as cart makers, carpenters, joiners, black- 
smiths, locksmiths, workers in wood, iron, leather, mechanics, shoe- 
makers, tailors, Therefore, the pupils of the lower school, if they 
wished to learn a handicraft, had a wide choice open to them, without 
being obliged, during their apprenticeship, to neglect the instruction from 
books in which they had become interested. 

Webhrli’s school, gradually increasing from a small family circle toa 
youthful community, reached the number of 150 pupils, without dimin- 
ishing in moral strength or intellectual energy. Amongst these a con- 
siderable number were trained to become teachers in national schools, 
and superintendents ‘of similar establishments; such as are now to be 
found in most of the cantons of Switzerland, in many German states, in 
France, in the Netherlands, in Italy, and elsewhere. The greatest ser- 
vice rendered by the system of industrial training, in schools modeled 
after Wehrli’s, has been in those devoted to rescuing juvenile offenders 
from the path of ruin, and restoring them to society. Up to the present 
time, the Rettungs Haus, at Bachtele, near Berne, in Switzerland, is one 
of the best institutions of this nature, and Dr. Wichern, the founder 
of the Rauhen Haus, near Hamburg, and De Metz, founder of the Colo- 
nie Penitentiare, at Mettrai, in France, have employed this system, 
as the only effectual mode of reclaiming the most abandoned juvenile 
delinquents. 

We must not omit to mention here an observation, confirmed by facts, 
that wherever such schools have been established with success, they have 
always, as in the case of Wehrli’s, at Hofwyl, arisen out of the small 
family principle gradually extended. There have not been wanting at- 
tempts to organize such schools on a gigantic scale, but few of these 
have proved themselves strong enough to live. It has always been de- 
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monstrated that it is not the system that can give life, but the spirit ; the 
strength, love, and faith of the founder; and all these will naturally in- 
crease from the smallest germ, and become strong by exercise. This was 
proved, too, in Hofwy] itself, for when after forty years’ exertions, Wehrli 
was recalled to his native canton of Thurgovie, to conduct there an in- 
stitution for the education of teachers, after the model of Hofwyl, De 
Fellenberg sought his successor from amongst the numerous teachers of 
the lawer school; but not one of the chosen “‘step-fathers” could take 
Webrii’s place. The school lost with him its peculiar vitality, and it 
would have been better to have begun it afresh. De Fellenberg had felt 
from the first the true position of the wealthy in relation to the poorer 
classes, and that it would be only half doing his work in the world, if he 
merely showed what treasures existed in the working classes to be 
drawn forth. The rich must be taught, at the same time, by what means 
they could succeed in extracting those treasures. Witnesses were 
wanted out of the upper classes to the educational elevation of the labor- 
ing classes—witnesses who might afterwards carry forward his work. 
About the time at which he made his first experiment in industrial train- 
ing, he began an agricultural course for landowners. The success of 
his plan of deep-soil ploughing, draining, and irrigation, upon the for- 
merly somewhat neglected ground of his estate, was much approved, and 
brought him a large number of pupils, many of whom also took an intef- 
est in his education of the poor. But these young men remained so 
short a time under his direction, that he could not anticipate the exten- 
sion of his views in a wider circle through them. He therefore opened, 
in 1809, his educational institute for the upper classes, of the same kind 
as that which Pestalozzi conducted at Iverdun—afterwards extensively 
known—and he here made use of the experience which -Pestalozzi had 
gained during many years with his objective lessons. 

In working out his method, Pestalozzi had arrived at a somewhat one- 
sided system of instruction, founding all on his pupil’s own perceptions. 
He excluded traditions far too much, so that it was said of him that the 
whole past of human cultivation was lost to his pupils—as, for instance, 
history. De Fellenberg endeavored to avoid this one-sidedness in his 
school, by giving the study of history its place, adapting it with care to 
the young. On the other hand, he strove by every means to afford to 
the pupils of his higher school a field for the development of their pow- 
ers of action. He introduced extensive gymnastics, including military 
exercises, swimming, riding, pedestrian exercises, turning, and similar 
mechanical occupations, gardening, and skating. At the same time, 
under the guidance of a special master, the boys formed a kind of inde- 
pendent community amongst themselves, for the management of their 
own affairs out of school-hours; arranging their various occupations, as 
well as games of all kinds, their walking tours, gardening, &c. They 
chose their own officers, punished casual offenders, and thus practiced 
obedience to self-imposed law. In this manner De Fellenberg strove, 
with these pupils also, to promote action and the discipline of life, as the 
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actual means of education ; and to lay the foundation of self-reliance in 
the man by the cultivation of self-government, and various capabilities 
in the boy and youth, so that in the upper school also, the prominent 
feature was education by action, which coincided with the industrial 
training of the lower or poor school. 

The two institutions were brought into contact in many ways. Pupils 
of the upper school who required physical strengthening, or muscular 
exhaustion, so to speak, as was the case with many, were sent for a time 
to field-labor in the lower school. In both cases, labor acted as a whole- 
some medicine, whilst the boys themselves regarded getting up at three 
in the morning to earn a breakfast with a thrashing flail as one of their 
greatest pleasures. Many amusements were shared by both schools—for 
instance, skating and sledging in winter, and gymnastic games in sum- 
mer. The sons of the wealthy learnt from pupils of the lower school to 
respect labor, whilst the poor viewed their richer companions not as ene- 
mies but as sympathizing friends. The pupils of the upper school kept 
a poor-box, into which were paid all the small fines, and the voluntary 
contributions of the boys also, on Sundays, after the religious services. 
These funds afforded them the means of helping the sick and infirm peo- 
ple whom they met with in their visits to the poor families round Hofwyl. 
Such visits were usually made on Sunday afternoons. Thus also was 
Sanday sanctified, not by words only, but by deeds. 

In order to awaken yet more sympathy in the sons of the rich for the 
education of the poor, a little colony from the lower school was at one 
time established in a wood, about six miles from Hofwyl, on an inclosure 
of about twelve acres. The walls of the dwellings were of clay, and 
were the work of the pupils of the upper school. The doors, windows, 
floor, ceilings, partitions, beds, tables, chairs, and cupboards, were made 
by the young carpenters of both schools; and it was a common festival 
for all when the first four pupils, with their teacher, were established in the 
new colony, on which occasion the chief enjoyment consisted in this, that 
both schols joined in digging and in preparing for planting the piece of 
ground destined for a garden. For several years, one of the most favor- 
ite Sunday walks was to visit the new colony and observe its progress. 

Thus it was that the practical working, as well as the theory, of agri- 
cultural poor schools was carried by Hofwyl] pupils into distant countries ; 
and thus, too, the boys of the upper school took away with them more 
correct notions of active beneficence, as well as of the duties which prop- 
erty imposes upon its possessor. 

This education earned much approbation from the public, and the 
number of pupils increased in a short time. Their payments enabled 
De Fellenberg to extend the Poor School, which we before mentioned. 
It also made it possible for him to give several “‘ courses” for the benefit 
of earnest teachers; and amongst them he discovered young men who 
attached themselves, willingly and efficiently, to his work of training the 
poor, assisting him to spread it abroad. 

_ Among the many strangers who visited Hofwyl, some, who were not 
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satisfied with seeing what was done there, inquired into the possibility 
of founding similar institutions in their own homes. Then it always ap- 
peared necessary, as a first condition, to have a Wehrli; and De Fellen- 
berg perceived that, if all these good intentions should be carried into 
effect, he must consider how he could procure more than Wehrli. 
He was now able to make use of those young men whom he had 
found qualified, in the course of his classes, for teachers, and without 
whom it would have been impossible for him to extend his system thus 
widely in so short a time. For however simple at first sight the idea 
might appear, that the same means which renders the individual capable 
of self-support—namely, his development as a worker, should be made 
the chief agent in his education—nevertheless, such simple ideas are only 
suggested by that common sense which Diogenes sought with a lantern 
in broad daylight. To carry them out into practice requires a self-denial 
and devotion, which is the fruit of a long exercise of Christian virtues. 

Pestalozzi’s original ideal was thus realized in Hofwyl. He had 
practiced his method of instruction at Iverdun, at first with great suc- 
cess; but here, again, his want of capacity for management stood in 
his way. 

We are far, however, from wishing to depreciate, in the smallest de- 
gree, the great service which he rendered in the furtherance of true 
popular education. If his objective system did not entirely develop in- 
dustrial training, it may at least be considered as having given the first 
impulse in that direction. What must above all be regarded in all he did 
is his inexhaustible love for the young, to express which, he could 
scarcely find words. It inspired every one with whom he came in con- 
tact, and became the distinguishing characteristic of his true disciples. If 
his system embraced but few subjects of teaching, its deficiencies were 
compensated for by the intensity with which it acted upon such as could 
be brought within its sphere. 

Pestalozzi’s simple motto was, ‘ Nothing can be learned except through 
comparison of the unknown with the known ;” and, again, “Every thing 
is contained in the child; the teacher must know how to draw it out by 
love and patience: love can always find means.” To teachers he often 
said, ‘Go, and learn of the mother.” 

The young, according to his view, could only know by the physical 
perception which requires repeated exercise to advance to mental percep- 
tion. What the eye sees must be thoroughly comprehended by means 
of feeling, hearing, smelling, tasting, in order that the verbal description 
of the object and its properties may be perfectly understood. Then the 
teacher proceeded to numbers and measures, and lastly drawing came in 
to complete the external image. 

From this short sketch of the course pursued by Pestalozzi’s method 
of objective teaching, it will be seen that it was especially calculated to 
qualify and prepare its scholars for the study of natural science; and it 
is evident that in agriculture lay the richest mine for the practice of 
objective teaching. As a farther development of his system, Pestalozzi 
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could not fail to look with satisfaction on De Fellenberg’s agricultural 
school at Hofwyl. If we cast a glance at the studies of the naturalist— 
as widely comprehensive as they are deep and searching—and upon their 
manifold uses in common life, we can scarcely fail to acknowledge, with 
gratitude, in Pestalozzi’s system one of the influences which have helped 
to promote and facilitate scientific pursuits. 

De Fellenberg pursued his work at Hofwyl, in the manner before 
described, till the year 1844. We have mentioned how offshoots of his 
work for educating the poor were formed with success in most of the 
cantons of Switzerland, and the adjoining countries; and he could look 
upon his life with the consciousness of having begun a work that would 
advance and develop itself through the inherent truth of the principle 
which it represented. 

It is very significant of the effect produced by the efforts of Pestalozzi 
and De Fellenberg, that when, in 1844, the erection of a national monu- 
ment to Pestalozzi was talked of, and men of all ranks met to consider 
the subject, it was agreed, without epposition from any quarter, to 
abandon the idea of a stone or bronze statue, and raise instead of it, a 
living memorial to the father of Swiss education, consisting of an insti- 
tution for the training of poor children of both sexes, in accordance 
with his ideas, and after the model of Wehrli’s school at Hofwyl. 
This monument is still flourishing, and will be a blessing to coming 
generations. 

De Fellenberg’s institutions at Hofwyl did not escape the fate of all 
human affairs. He died in 1844. The political events of 1845-48 caused 
a dissolution of his schools at the moment; but his system was too 
firmly established in Switzerland, by means of numerous training and 
other schools, to be effected by the continuance or discontinuance of Hof- 
wyl. That which he sought to accomplish by means of his schools was 
achieved :—1. Switzerland had obtained a system of popular education, 
having its foundation in the wants of the nation, and which it could 
henceforth develop independently, as there was scarcely a place of any 
importance in the country where there was not a pupil, either of Pesta- 
lozzi or De Fellenberg, to take an active interest in the schools. 2. The 
idea of training by action, by productive and civilizing labor, had ad- 
vanced from theory into practice. The same means which are pointed 
out to man for his material support were now brought to serve as an 
effective instrument in his education; and, as the great mass of man- 
kind are destined to maintain themselves by labor, the most effective 
means of civilizing and educating this large majority was thus discov- 
ered in labor. The chief point which remained to be considered was, 
how the leading classes of society, the employers, could be trained to 
recognize their duty, to educate and elevate morally the working classes, 
with the same interest with which they make use of hired labor to in- 
crease their own property. De Fellenberg indicated the way to this end 
also, and made the first step by the establishment of his educational 
institution, described above, for the higher classes. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN THE KINGDOM OF ITALY.. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ITALY, in the year 1848, comprised an area of 119,581 square miles, with 


a population of 24,695,720, distributed and organized as follows : 
States Square Miles. Inhabitants. 


. Kingdom of Sardinia, - - 28,229 5,090,245 
Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, 17,511 5,007,427 
. Duchy of Modena, - 2,073 486,458 
. Duchy of Parma, 2,766 507,881 
Grand Duchy of ‘Tuscany, 8,586 1,778,021 
Papal States, - 17,210 3,006,771 
. Kingdom of Naples, - 43,127 - 8,704,472 
- Republic of San Marino, - 26 7,600 
. Principality of Monaco, 43 6,800 


Total, - : - - 119,581 24,695,720 


After the war of 1859, in which the Austrians were defeated, Lombardy, 
having on 8,313 square miles, 3,104,838 inhabitants, was ceded to Sardinia, 
whilst the latter power (Sardinia) ceded Nice, having 1,633 square miles, 
and 543,535 inhabitants to France. 

In the years 1860 and 1861, the kingdom of Italy was established, and 
Parma, Modena, Tuscany, Naples, and the greater part of the Papal 
States, with an aggregate of 12,708 square miles, and 2,446,683 inhab- 
itants, as also the republic of San Marino, which, however, retained its 
peculiar constitution, were united with it. 

In the year 1866, Venice, with 9,198 square miles, and 2,485,816 inhab- 
itants, became part of the kingdom of Italy. The principality of Monaco 
was incorporated in the French empire in the year 1864. 

Italy, in 1869, was composed of the following states : 

States. Square Miles. Inhabitants. 

1. The Kingdom of Italy, - 107,776 24,437,295 
2. The Papal Dominion, - 4,502 692,106 
Total, - - . - 112,278 25,066,401 

More than one-third of the entire population (8,292,248) are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits; 3,923,631 in manufactures and commerce; 58,551 
in mining; 542,293 in professions; 174,008 in the services of the Chureh ; 
147,448 in government and public employment ; 242,386 in the army and 
navy. The population is distributed through 8,856 communes, of which 
2,663 have less than 1,000, and 9 more than 100,000 inhabitants. 

The general system is administered by a special Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and the technical institutions by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. - The latest statistics are as follows: 
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1. Primary Instruction. In 1866 there were 24,682 public jomerz schools, 
viz: 14,240 for boys, and 9,737 for girls; whilst the number of private primary 
schools was 5,435, viz: 2,726 for boys, and 2,341 for girls; making a total 
of 31,117 primary schools, viz: 16,966 for boys, and 12,078 for girls. Besides 
these, there were (in 1863) 2,803 evening and Sunday schools. 


The total number of scholars in the public schools was 1,102,721, viz: 630,230 
boys, and- 472,491 girls; and jn the private schools, 115,149, viz : 56,068 boys, 
and 59,081 girls. ‘Total, 1,217,870 scholars : 686,348 boys, and 531,522 girls. 

The number of teachers in the public schools was 26,019, viz: 15,478 male 
teachers, and 10,541 female teachers; whilst in the private schools there were 
6,371 teachers, viz: 3,047 male teachers, and. 3,324 female teachers ; making a 
total of 32,391 teachers, viz: 18,526 male teachers, and 13,865 female teachers. 

Thus the total numbers are as follows (of all the primary schools with the 
exception of evening and Sunday schools): 31,117 schools, 32,391 teachers, and 
1,217,870 pupils. For the education of primary teachers there are 91 seminaries 
and model schoo!s, and 44 conferences or institutes. 

2. Secondary Instruction. There exist the following kinds: lyceums (/ycei), and 
gymnasia (gimnasi), for the different grades of classical instruction ; and the 
technical schools, technical institutes, and superior technical institutes, for scien- 
tific and practical instruction. 

In 1868-1869 there were 78 royal lyceums, with 3,172 scholars; 14 assimi- 
lated lyceums, with 326 scholars; and 54 private lyceums, with 1,380 scholars ; 
making a total of 146 lyceums, with 4,878 scholars. In the same year there 
were 103 royal gymnasia, with 8,223 scholars; 40 assimilated gymnasia, with 
2,524 scholars; and 323 free gymnasia, with 9,783 scholars; making a total of 
466 gymnasia, with 20,550 scholars.- Total, 612 secondary classical schcols, 
with 25,408 pupils. 

There were 55 royal technical schools, with 5,868 scholars; 72 assimilated 
technical schools, with 4,594 scholars; and 138 free technical schools, with 6,495 
scholars; making a-total of 265 technical schools, with 16,955 scholars. There 
are 84 technical institutes, with 880 pupils; and 3 superior special institutes 
(at Milan, Turin, Naples), with 555 pupils. Tota/, 352 institutions, with 17,392 
pupils. Total number of secondary technical schools was, in 1868, 964, with 
42,800 scholars. 

3. Superior Instruction :—20 universities, with 2,096 students of law, 1,320 of 
medicine, 987 of science, 71 of philosophy and literature, 9 of theology. With 
most of these universities there are special courses, some with one, others with 
two, three, or more, in all 47 courses, with 82 students in the notary course, 530 in 
the pharmaceutical, 16 in the surgical, 19 in the course of midwifery, 84 in the vet- 
erinary course. The total number of students in 1867-68 was 5,124 approrati, 
and 1,308 licentiates (only in the courses). 

4. Special and Professional Schools. Of these there are: 

Royal Institute of superior practical studies, at Florence, 138 students. 

Academy of science and literature, at Milan, 27 students. 

Royal superior technical institute, at Milan, 254 students. 

School of medicine and veterinary surgery, at Milan, 58 students. 

School of applied engineering, at Turin, 190 students. 

School of medicine and saggy Ags = , at Turin, 98 students. 

Royal superior normal school, at Pisa, 28 students. 

Royal school of applied engineering, at Naples, 111 students. 

Royal college of medicine and surgery, at Naples, 75 students. 

School of medicine and veterinary surgery, at Naples, 71 students. 

20 Nautical schools. 

2 Mining schools, at Aosta and Agerdo, each with course of three years. 

1 School of artillery and military engineering, at Genoa. 

1 Military academy, at Turin. 

1 School of infantry, at Parma. 

1 School of cavalry, at Modena. 

2 Marine academies, at Genoa and Naples. 

6 Academies of music of the highest grade. 

29 Schools of art. _ 





TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 


SUPERIOR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AT MILAN.* 


The fame and excellent arrangements of the Technical Institute are in 
a great. measure due to Professor Brioschi, the director, a celebrated 
mathematician. 

It is divided into three schools, one for civil engineers, one for mechanical 
engineers, and one for architects, being authorized to confer certificates to 
those qualified for these careers and to teach in establishments of inferior 
degree. It is governed by a directive council consisting of the president 
of the Institute, the president of the Academy of Fine Arts, the presi- 
dent of the Technical Institute at Milan, of a delegate from the provincial 
board, one from the town corporation, and one from the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts and Trades (Societd d’encoraggiamento d’ Arti e 
Mestieri). ; 

Applicants for admission must have finished the first two years of the 
faculty of mathematical sciences in one of the universities of the kingdom, 
and pass a successful examination in the two years’ studies. ‘Those wish- 
ing to enter at the second year must pass an examination according to the 
annual programme published by the directive council of the institute. Ex- 
aminations also take place at the end of each year, and the pupils must 
pass these satisfactorily in order to be advanced. The examinations are 
both written and oral, and consist in the execution of some practical work, 
or in drawing of pians, as the subjects of the examination require. Certi- 
ficates are granted after the examination at the close of the last year. 

The annual matriculation fee is 100 liras, 40 liras additional being paid 
by students of chemistry engaged in practical exercises. Extraordinary 
expenses for geodetical investigations, or for visiting great manufacturing 
establishments, buildings, ete., are defrayed by the pupils. Auditors wish- 
ing certificates at the end of the year, pay 20 liras for each course to which 
they are matriculated. 

By virtue of arrangements with the municipal corporation and the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts and Trades, the Superior Technical 
Institute at Milan is entitled to the use of: 

a. The collections of natural history in the city museum. 

b. The collection illustrating chemistry and industrial mechanics of the 
society above mentioned. 

c. The chemical laboratory of the society. 

It also possesses : 

a. The collection of machines and apparatus formerly constituting the 
technological cabinet of the Lombard Institute of Sciences, Belles-lettres 
and Arts, and a number of machines formerly belonging to the cabinets of 
the University of Pavia. 

6. A botanical garden in the Brera palace. 

c. A technical library. 





*From Account of Technical Schools in Italy, furnished by Prof. Bonghi. 
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d. A collection or cabinet of technological physics. 

e. A collection of geodetical instruments. 

f: A collection of drawings and models for constructions. 

g. A collection of ornamental and architectural drawings and models. 
h. A laboratory of industrial chemistry. 


We subjoin the programmes for the special schools, the figures denoting 
the number of hours per week. : 
Special School for Civil Engineers. 

Year I. Theoretical mechanics, 4; geodesy, 2; topography, 2 during the 
first half-year; geognosy and applied mineralogy, 3; graphic statics, 3; 
chemical manipulations, 10 the first half-year; drawing, with application 
of descriptive geometry, 10 the first half-year, 20 the second; exercises 
in mineralogy, 1; exercises in ented drawing, representation of objects 
in rest, 3. 

Year II. Technological physics, 3; construction :—civil constructions, 

3; agronomy, 3; graphic statics applied to the science of construc- 
tions, 4; Ghosts of machinery, 2 the first half-year, 1 the second; 
theoretical and practical exercises in mathematics, 2 the first half-year ; 
drawing for building, 20 the first half-year, 12 the second ; topography and 
topographical drawing, 10 the second half-year. 

Year III. Science of constructions: civil constructions, 2 the first 
half-year ; earth constructions and roads, 3 the first half-year, 2 the sec- 
ond; fluvial and agricultural hydraulics, with hydraulic constructions, 8 ; 
agronomy and rural economy, 3; the elements of administrative law and 
agricultural jurisprudence, 3 the first half-year, 2 the second; railroads, 2; 
drawing for civil constructions, 8; drawing for road building, 4; practical 
architecture, 12 the first half-year, 9 the second ; topography and geodesy, 
10 the second half-year. 

In order to pass from each class to the next higher, the student must 
pass an examination, and applicants for the diploma of civil engineer 
must, besides the examination on the subjects taught the third year, pass 
two general examinations, one consisting of some field operation; the 
other of a written solution of some practical question. 


Special School for Mechanical Engineers. 


Year I. Theoretical mechanics, 4 ; geognosy and applied mineralogy, 3 
statical drawing, 3; topography, 2 the first half-year; chemical manipula- 
tions, 10 the first half-year, 9 the second; drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry, 10 the first half-year, 8 the second; exercises in mineralogy, 1; 
exercises in statical drawing, 3. 

Year II. Technological physics, 3; science of constructions, 3; indus- 
trial mechanics and the conduction of waters, 4 the first half-year, 3 the 
second ; theorems of machinery and machine building, 2; theoretical and 
practical exercises in mathematics, 2 the first half-year, 1 the second; 
technological chemistry, 9; drawing for constructions, 6; machine draw- 
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ing, 12; practical exercises in topography and topographical drawing, 10 
the second half-year. 

Year III. Fluvial hydraulics, 3; industrial mechanics and machine 
building, 4; railroads, 2; metallurgy, 2;. machine drawing, 24. 

At the end of each year is an examination on the subjects of the year, 
with the exception of the mathematics and theorems of machinery in the 
second year. Candidates for the diploma of mechanical engineer must 
draw a plan on some subject connected with industrial mechanics. 


Special School for Civil Architects. 

Year IJ. Rational mechanics, 4 the first half-year; topography, 2 the 
first half year; geognosy and applied mineralogy, 3; graphic statics, 3; 
mineralogical exercises, 1 ; exercises in statical drawing, 3; drawing with 
applications of descriptive geometry, 5; classical styles, distribution of 
edifices, reliefs, 10; elements of figure drawing, 6; copying of ornaments 
and water coloring, 8 the first half-year, 9 the second. 

Year II. Technological physics, 3; science of constructions, civil con- 
structions, 3; drawing for construction, 4 ; application of statical drawing to 
the science of construction, 4; styles of the middle ages, composition of 
plans, reliefs, 10; ornament copying and composition, 8; practical and 
topographical drawing, landscape drawing and water coloring, 6. 

Year III. Elements of administrative law, and the jurisprudence of 
land, 3 the first half-year, 2 the seeond; drawing constructions, 5; draw- 
ing up plans, estimating, description of works, contracts, etc., 12; orna- 
ment copying and composition, interior ornament, furniture and utensils, 
10 the first half-year, 8 the second ; modeling architectural ornaments in 
clay, 6 the second half-year; landscape drawing and water coloring, 8 the 
first half-year, 6 the second. 

Applicants for the diploma of civil architect must, besides passing the 
special annual examination of the third year, present a composition in 
architecture. i 

Normai Course, designed for Professors of Natural History. 


Year I. Zoology; geology; mineralogy ; chemical manipulations; ex- 
ercises in mineralogy ; scientific excursions. 

Year II. Comparative zoology and anatomy; geology and paleontol- 
ogy ; botany; exercises and scientific excursions. 

Year III. Botany; geology and paleontology; agronomy ; exercises 
in comparative zoology and anatomy, and scientific excursions. 

Besides the above obligatory studies, supplementary instruction in math- 
ematics is given at the institute, and in the current year 1869-70, the 
director of the astronomical observatory lectures on the “Theory of the 
errors of observation, with practical applications of the theory to scien- 
tific researches ;” the professor of technological chemistry gives a course 
on “Chemistry as applied to agriculture;” the professor of industrial 
mineralogy, on “ Chemical technology as applied to the art of building ;” 
the director of the museum, a course on the “ Zoology of the inferior ani- 
mals, with the principal applications.” 
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NORMAL TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

There is no special normal technical school, and no special title confer- 
ring the right to teach or to enter those competitive examinations by which 
professors in technical schools are chosen. The Superior Technical Insti- 
tute at Milan can grant diplomas testifying that the holder is qualified to 
teach in any of its three special schools, which is also the case with those 
who hold diplomas of a university faculty of mathematics and the two 
schools of application at Turin and Naples. As regards the other branches 
taught at the technical institutes, candidates become qualified at two other 
institutions dependent upon the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
viz: the Industrial Museum at Turin, and the Superior School of Com- 
merce at Venice. The former combines a permanent industrial exhibition 
with a school for the application of sciences to the industries, more espe- 
cially to chemical industry, and professors of physics, chemistry, and tech- 
nology, must obtain their diplomas there. The latter, which is maintained 
at the expense of the province with a State subsidy, is the institution at 
which aspirants to professorships of political economy, accounts and 
commercial law, and geography, must obtain diplomas. 

In regard to professors in Naval Institutes, there is a project under con- 
sideration to raise the normal instruction intended for them into a school 
of shipbuilding, to be located at Genoa. 

A remodeling of the Agricultural Institute at Milan is also debated, so 
as to include in it a normal institute for professors of agronomy. Profes- 
sors of literature are sought among the graduates of the university facul- 
ties of belles-lettres and the normal schools, whence also are sought teach- 
ers for technical institutes. 

It will appear from this detail, that normal technical instruction in Italy 
has not yet received an efficient organization and a thorough scientific and 

_practical course of study. The great number of institutions tends to hinder 
progress in this particular. Their development has been so rapid, and 
the demand for professors consequently so great, that the nominations 
have been made without due care, which is one of the reasons why tech- 
nical instruction, especially as regards literary and general culture, is in 
a very unsatisfactory condition, and the country does not realize the ad- 
vantages which the large disbursements, and the general favor with which 
these schools have been regarded, would lead us to anticipate. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 


SCHOOL OF NAUTICAL INSTRTCTION AT GENOA. 


The course of instruction in the Nautical Institute at Genoa embraces :—1. Nau- 
tical Astronomy and Navigation ; II. Mechanics and Steam Engine; III. Mar- 
itime and Commercial Law ; IV. Geography and Meteorology. 


I. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation. 


Introduction: 1. Nautical art in general ; different sciences attached ; need of 
varied knowledge for captains; special applications of mathematics to naviga- 
tion. 2. Method to be pursued in carrying on nautical studies. 

Plane Navigation: 3. Figure and dimensions of the earth ; equations in equal 
spheres of a circle traced on the same. 4. Methods for determfaing the course 
of the ship; thecompass. 5. Demonstrations of the principles on which the so- 
lution of problems of navigation rest, reduction tgbles. 6. Given two of the . 
four quantities, how to find the other two in determining the position of a ship. 
7. Reduction of a straight course; degree of confidence to be placed in results. 
8. Maritime charts; how constructed ; resolution of problems. 

Nautical Astronomy. 9. Elementary notions of astronomy ; special objects in 
teaching this science to seamen. 10. Astronomical tables in use among different 
nations, and how to use them. 11. Instruments for reflexion, and principles of 
construction ; verification, rectification, and use of the sextant, octant, and arti- 
ficial horizon ; corrections to be made on the heights and angular distances ob- 
served ; depression; refraction ;* parallax, semi-diameter. 12. Examination of 
the principal problems relative to the measure and transformation of time. 13. 
The chronometer ; absolute state of the chronometer; diurnal variations ; com- 

ison ; use of chronometers. 14. Compass; its construction and verification ; 
etermination of the declivity ; tables of deviation; correction bars. 15. Differ- 
ent methods for determining the latitude and longitude at sea. 16. The tides, 
their fundamental theory; calculations regarding them. .17. Hydrographic 
charts ; topographical instruments, and different projections. 


IT. Mechanics and Steam Engine. . 


Introduction: 1. Necessity for the use of mechanics and physics for the ship- 
master, naval constructor and machinist. 2. Method of giving such instruction 
to seamen. 

Mechanics :—Motion considered geometrically ; composition ; decomposition. 
3. Transformation of motion. 4. Force; composition and decomposition of 
force ; equilibrium. 5. Center of gravity, and how to find it; application of the 
same, on the theory of the ship. 6. Theory of simple machines; principal ma- 
chines. 7. Principle of force. 8. Blows. 9. Resistance of materials; experi- 
mental elements of resistance, and elasticity of the principal substances in use 
in naval construction. 10. Mechanic of fluids ; demonstrations of its principal 
theorems ; application of the same to the stability of the ship. 

Steam Engines :—11. General notions on steam; mechanical element of heat; 
thermometers ; tension ; expansion; condensation of steam. 12. Steam engines 
generally ; examination and description of its organs, and its different forms and 
applications, 13. Marine steam engines, and different systems on which they are 
constructed. 14. The boilers and their different types. 15. Combustibles and 
their different kinds. 16. Different systems of propulsion. 17. Mixed Nav- 
igation. 18. Historical summary of the origin and progress of machine and 
steam power. 

IIT. Maritime and Commercial Law. 


Introduction: 1. Necessity of general culture to shipmasters; study of the 
native tongue; foreign languages ; history ; methods of gaining such instruction. 
2. Necessity of the study of public maritime and special law, and commercial 
law; method of giving such instruction. 

International Public Maritime Law: 3. The sea, and the laws by which it is 
governed ; freedom of the sea; restrictions to this principle. 4. International 
maritime jurisdiction ; treaties; reciprocity; consular agents. 5. War, embar- 

and reprisals; letters of marque; capture; neutrality; blockade; contra 
band of war. 6. The latest modifications. 
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Internal Public Maritime Law: Territorial sea; harbors and shores; adminis- 
trative division of shipe a 4 yond oe — a ap’ age to 
wooden and iron ships, sailing ips. 10. Nationality o ship. 
11. Law applicable to the personel of seamen. 12. Customs, laws, sanitary aud 
police, as regards navigation. 13. Wrecks and recovery. 14. Maritime crimes 
and icti 


penal ee. 

Private C ial Maritime Law: 15. Ownership of ships; privileges of 
ships. 16. Contract of freight; insurance and bottomry bonds; averages ; jet- 
tison and abandonment. 17. Duties and responsibilities of the master toward 
the freighterer, the shipper, the crew, and the passengers. 18. Legal relations 
arising from commercial operations ; bills of exchange ; partnership and agency. 


IV. Geography and Meteorology. 

Introduction: » 1. Necessity of this knowledge to seamen. 2. Relations be- 
tween phy and meteorology. 3. Historical development. 4. Fundamen- 
tal principles of geography, astronomy, and mathematics, and methods of instruc- 
tion. : 

Physical Geography and Me : 5. Fundamental principles of 5 
physical coulipiadion of Paine forces which aie ithe foo 
continents and islands; extension of lines, &c. 6. Description of different parts 
of the globe. 7. Physical y of the sea ; its extensions, divisions, depths, 
soundings, temperature, phosp ce, colors, tides, currents, storms. 8. De- 
scriptive hydrography—oceans, their divisions and dependencies ; the rivers and 
lakes in different parts of the 7. 9. The atmosphere—its extension, temper- 
ature, and the thermometer ; different thermometric scales ; atmospheric densi 
and pressure; the barometer—different barometric scales; the winds—general, 
periodical, variable ; hurricanes; storms; law of storms; watery luminaries and 
electric meteors; signs and forecasts of the weather. 10. Magnetism—magnetic 
action ; declension of the magnetic needle; the compass. 11. See ge dis- 
tribution of minerals, plants, and animals, utilized by man. 12. Man as a geo- 
angie! modifying agent. 

olitical Description: Statistical and commercial geography. 13. Divisions, 
population, wealth, finances, commerce, and other statistical data of different 
states, in different divisions of the globe. 





TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN ITALY, 


SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Tn pursuance of the same general policy which led to the establish- 
ment of Real Schools and Trade Schools in Germany, and the system 
of Secondary Special Instruction in France, the framers of the general 
school law for Italy in 1859, provided for a separate classical training 
for youths whose taste and leisure enabled them to take a more general 
and generous culture, or who were destined for professions in which 
philological discipline and acquirements were a necessary or highly 
desirable preparation; and at the same time inaugurated a system of 
scientific and practical schools for that larger class to whose hands the 
industries of the country are committed. This branch of the general 
system is not fully developed, but a good beginning has been made in 
the right direction. 


Il. SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The conception of the scope of technical instruction in the law of 1859, 
is very broad, but the provisions made are not sufficiently definite. Its aim 
is defined to be, “to give young men wishing to embrace a special career 
in the public service, or to devote themselves to any mechanical or com- 
mercial pursuit, or to the cultivation of land, a proper education, both 
general and special.” It is evident that these words will cover an infinite 
variety of schools. 

To supply such instruction, the law established a system which was 
certainly insufficient ; although, under the impulse of the State, communi- 
ties taking the initiative, many institutions of a new form and with more 
of science in their curriculum, were added to those previously existing. 

The framers of the law of 1859, contented themselves with determining 
tl:at technical instruction shall be of two grades, each grade being completed 
in a three years’ course; that instruction of the first grade is to be given in 
so-called technical schools (scuole techniche), and that of the second grade 
in the technical institutes (istituti technici); that one technical school shall 
be maintained in the chief town of each province ; that technical insiitutes 
shall be opened “as their necessity shall be felt,” in those towns which 
aré the centres of industrial and commercial activity ; that the costs of 
technical schools shall be defrayed by the communes, the state bearing 
one-half only of the whole sum paid for the salaries of teachers; that the 
cost of technical institutes shall be shared by the provinces, whose part it 
is to supply scientific apparatus and to pay the salaries of the teachers— 
the state, giving the same assistance as in the case of the technical 
schools—and the communes furnishing the premises and furniture. 

The same law enacts that technical schools, and technical institutes, 
shall be kept distinct from the gymnasiums and lyceums, and that the 
simultaneous management of both shall never be entrusted to the same 
persons. The law, then, admits in no manner of an identification of these 
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two classes of schools, not even of the first three gymnasium classes, with 
the three classes of the technical school. 

With regard to the subjects of instruction, the following provisions were 
made for technical schools of the first grade : 

1. Italian. 2. French. 3. Arithmetic and accounts. 4. Elementary 
algebra and geometry. 5. Drawing and calligraphy. 6. Geography and 
history. 7. Elements of natural history, physics, and chemistry. 8. No- 
tions concerning the duties and rights of citizens. 

In technical institutes, the following branches are taught : 

1. Italian literature. 2. History and geography. 3. English and Ger- 
man. 4. Institutes of administrative law (diritio amministrativo). 5. Po- 
litical economy. 6. Details upon commerce. 7. Social arithmetic. 8. 
Chemistry. 9. Physics and elementary mechanics. 10, Algebra, plane 
and solid geometry, rectilinear trigonometry. 11. Drawing and elements 
of descriptive geometry. 12. Agriculture and natural history. 

It is intended that so far as the natural and economical situation of the 
state may allow, instruction in all these branches shall be of a practical as 
well as theoretical character. Moreover, as it is not necessary that all the 
scholars pursue all-the studies, the courses are divided into sections, the 
studies for each section being designated with a view to their utility in 
particular pursuits, the number of the sections, and the studies in each, 
varying according to the special needs of each province. 

On this basis has the fabric of technical instruction in Italy been founded 
and carried up thus far. It might appear that by the provisions of this law, 
this instruction is to be general during the course of the technical school, 
and special in that of the institute. This interpretation owes its origin to 
the fact that in 1861 the direction of the technical course was divided be- 
tween the minister of public instruction, to whom was entrusted the tech- 
nical schools, and the minister of agriculture and commerce, to whom were 
assigned the technical institutes, a measure which widened more and more 
the separation between these two institutions, originally intended to connect. 


I. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

On the 19th of September, 1860, regulations were issued for the better 
distribution and disposition of the branches prescribed by law; which 
regulations have been by separate decrees put in force in all the states, 
except Tuscany, where the law and by-laws concerning technical educa- 
tion, published by the provisional government on March 14th of the same 
year, are still in force, and do not differ materially from the general system. 

The following is the curriculum of the technical schools according to the 
regulations of September 19th, 1860, with the number of lessons per week 
assigned to each: 


First year. Italian, geography, and history, each five lessons of two hours. 
Arithmetic, calli hy, and ornament drawing, each five lessons of onc hour. 

Second year. Tealian, geography, history, and plane and solid geometry, each 
four lessons of one hour and a half. Linear and ornament drawing, two lessons 
of one hour and a half. French, five lessons of two hours. 
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Third year. Italian, geography, history, and notions on the rights and duties 
of citizens, each three lessons of two hours. Algebra and elementary mechan- 
ics, two lessons of one hour and a half. French, and atcounts, each tour and a 
half hours weekly, in three lessons. Architectural drawing, two lessons of one 
hour and a half. Physics and chemistry, four lessons of one hour. 

If the law of 1859 had been strictly adhered to, the state should have 
rendered assistance only to such technical schools as were established in 
the chief towns of the provinces, and many schools which had been opened 
in Piedmont under the provisions of the anterior law of May 11, 1858, not 
in such chief towns, would have been compelled to close their doors. The 
provisions of this anterior law were therefore declared to be in force, and a 
subsidy was promised by the State to all communes endowed with technical 
schools. On the other hand, the provisional government of 1860, while 
promulgating the law of 1859, did not completely provide for the execution 
of that part of it concerning the expenditure, and the proportion thereof to 
be borne by the communes and the State. In Sicily a clause was added 
to the law by which technical schools were to be entirely maintained by 
the State. Besides, technical schools did not, in all places, assume the 
character of State institutions; that is, institutions the nomination of whose 
teachers is in the hands of the State, which bears half the expense of 
teachers’ salaries. In the province of Emilia, viz: in the ex-duchies of 
Parma and Modena, and the Romagna, these schools preserved their com- 
munal character, by a decree of January 21, 1860, although subsidised by 
the State ; that is, their administration and the appointment of teachers be- 
longed to the communes. It has been found impossible as yet to do away 
with these irregularities, and to render the system uniform. Parliament 
has been content with meeting the expenses for developing the system of 
technical instruction as demands were made, and the ministers have, by 
means of ordinances, regulated the distribution of these funds among the 
communes wishing to open new schools. 

Technical schools are, therefore, with respect to the authorities on which 
they are dependent for their administration, divided into government, as- 
similated, and free. Government schools are subsidized, managed and 
directed by the State. Assimilated schools are those managed and directed 
by communes, with a strict adherence to the rules governing State schools 
with respect to the nomination of teachers, the amount of their salaries, 
and the distribution of studies, hours, ete. Finally, free or non-state 
schools are those managed by communes or provinces, on whatever system 
may seem best to themselves, and governed by their own officials. 

The government technical schools were attended in the scholastic year 
1868-69, by 5,868 pupils, as follows: Class I—students, 2,427; auditors, 
154. Class Il—students, 1,911; auditors, 126. Class [1I—students, 1,133 ; 
auditors, 117. The.number of the schools was 55. 

Assimilated schools to the number of 72 were attended as follows: Class 
I—students, 1,861; auditors, 89. Class II—students, 1,540; auditors, 80. 
Class If1I—students, 931; auditors, 93. Total, 4,594. 

The free schools reached the high number of 138, and were attended by 
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6,495 pupils: Class I—students, 2,721; auditors, 223. Class [I—students, 
1,971; auditors, 171. _ Class I1I—students, 1,255; auditors, 154. 

The total number, therefore, of students in the first grade of technical 
instruction was 16,957, of which 15,750 were regular students, and 1,207 
auditors, divided among the three classes as follows: Class I—students, 
7,609; auditors, 466. Class [I—students, 5,422; auditors,377. Class III 
—students, 3,319; auditors, 364. 

An auditor here, as elsewhere, signifies one who is pursuing the studies 
of the course without having submitted to the regular examination for ma- 
triculation, and consequently is not allowed toenter the examinations for 
advancement (promozione), nor for a license or degree (esame di licenza). 


Il. TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 

The law of 1859 gave the appellation of technical institutes to those ed- 
ucational establishments wherein technical instruction of the second grade 
was to be given. It appeared, however, to enact that instruction of this 
grade should be as special as that of the first grade was general, directing 
that the technical institute be divided into special sections, as already de- 
scribed. It was attempted to realize this provision by the regulation of 
1860, while technical instruction still appertained to the Department of 
Public Instruction. -The institute -was divided into four sections—the ad- 
ministrative and commercial, the agricultural, the chemical, the physical 
and mathematical sections. Contrary to the dispositions of the law which 
had fixed the duration of the eourse at three years, it was established that 
two years should be spent in the first three sections, and three in the fourth. 
The institute might be incomplete, or complete, that is, provided with all 
four sections, in which case the full corps of instructors included ten pro- 
fessors, three institutors (istutori) and supplementary teachers, with four 
assistants, the chairs being as follows: 1 prcfessor of: Italian literature, his- 
tory, and geography; 1 of political economy and the history of commerce 
and industry; 1 of physics; 1 of general chemistry, and agricultural chem- 
istry, with assaying; 1 of technological chemistry; 1 of natural history 
and the rudiments of the elements (materie prime) ; 1 of agriculture; 1 of 
mathematics; 1 of mechanics and the drawing of engines, and 1 of draw- 
ing; a supplementary master of English and the other modern languages ; 
1 of the elements of commercial and administrative law, and 1 of accounts; 
an assistant at the cabinet of physics, at the cabinet of general chemistry, 
and at the cabinet of natural history. 

On November 28th, 1861, the technical institutes passed into the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, which had been established with- 
out well defined functions about eighteen months previously, the reason as- 
signed for the transfer being that the function of the Department of Public 
Instruction was to make provisions for general culture, while that of the 
technical institutes is to give a special and final practical training, since 
no school but the workshop is to succeed them. 

The Department of Agriculture and Commerce entered immediately into 
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activity; in 1862 a Superior Council of Technical Instruction was created, 
and charged with the same functions as those which the law of 1859 
assigned to the Superior Council appoiaged to superintend all the other 
branches of public instruction. This new Council, which discharged 
its functions gratuitously, proved to be slow, and accomplished its work 
quite inefficiently. 

Meanwhile, during the first four years of its existence, the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce did not introduce any changes into the reg- 
ulations 6f 1860. Experience showed that two years was an insufficient 
period for the sections of agriculture and commerce, nor did the three 
years devoted to physics and mathematics better meet the demand. The 
section of chemistry remained without students. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, which were corrected in some way or other, the number of gov- 
ernment institutes was on the increase. In 1861-62 only six existed; at 
the close of 1865 the number of government, provincial, communal, and 
private institutes was 59, 33 being government institutes, 13 assimilated, 
and 13 non-state, of which last 5 were private establishments. 

In October, 1865, the Department of Agriculture and Commerce issued 
new regulations, based on the experience of the institutes, calculated to 
give, so far as the administration was concerned, greater freedom to the 
institutes, but to restrict more and more the liberty of private instruction. 

The title of government institutes was continued to those aided by the 
government, and which alone had the power to grant the regular diploma, 
after due examinations and the exhibition of all legal certificates. In 
order that a non-government institute may obtain this privilege it must 
become assimilated, that is, it must conform to the rules governing state 
institutions. 

Each section of the institute, according to the regulations, imparts spe- 
cial instruction for a particular career or profession, in mechanical or com- 
mercial life, navigation or agriculture. In regard to expenditures, the sal- 
aries of masters was to be at the charge of the state, the premises and fur- 
niture at that of the commune, and the apparatus, engines, books, &c., at 
that of the province. Similarly, the state, the province, and the commune, 
were to have an equal share in the superintendence of the schools, through 
a local committee of supervision, consisting of four members; the first 
three being chosen by the provincial council, the communal council, and 
the chamber of commerce in union, the last two by the prefect of the prov- 
ince where the institute is located. The functions assigned to this com- 
mittee in the administration and direction of the institute are very numer- 
ous. In regard to the curriculum, the local committee is called upon to act 
on proposals from the council of the institute in regard to the arrangement 
of hours, rules of discipline, examination subjects, text-books, detailed pro- 
grammes, etc. The council of the institute, whose office it is to make pro- 
posals on such matters, consists of all the teachers, presided over by the 
Preses, or president of the institute itself. The natural result, whether 
for good or for evil, of this exercise of influence by the teachers is, that 
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there is much diversity among the technical institutes in regard to these 
matters. 

The sections into which it was the main object of the regulations of 
1865 to divide technical instruction were as follows: ‘ 

. Agriculture and land nfensuration. Pupils receiving the certificate of 
license after due examination, were entitled to the appellation of “expert 
surveyor,” and, if versed in sylviculture, to the additional title of + expert 
forest surveyor.” They were furthermore acknowledged as “expert agro- 
nomists,” could be admitted to the royal schools of veterinary medicine, 
and if acquainted with Latin, to the university course of chemistry and ; 
pharmaceutics, and enjoyed preference in the nomination to vacancies | 
among the “forest guards,” or the assistants in public works. : 

2. Commerce and administration. Those obtaining a license from this 
department received the diploma of “experts in commerce.” 

3. Mechanical construction, giving the title of experts in mechanics and 
construction. 

4. Mercantile marine. Certificates granted in this section give their 
possessors the right to presept themselves at the examinations prescribed, 
in order to obtain any of the following degrees from the minister of the 
navy: 1. Navigator of the high seas (Capitano dilungo corso). 2. Naval 
engineer of first class.: 3. Ship builder of first class. 4. Captain of coast- 
ing vessels (Capitdno di gran cabotaggio). 5. Naval engineer of second 
class. 6. Master. 7. Ship builder of second class. 

5. Mineralogy and metallurgy. Licenses granted in this section give 
the title of experts in mineralogic and metallurgic industry. 

6. Accounts, with the title expert accountants. Public offices are very 
often conferred upon expert accountants, whether government, provincial, 
or communal, and particularly places in savings banks. 

7. Chemistry as applied to manufacturing and other industries. 

8. Mechanical industries. 

9. Physical and chemical industries. 

Diplomas in the last three sections confer the title of experts in industry, 
with specifications of the particular branch to which the student has di- 
rected his attention theoretically and practically. The various branches 
are as follows: (@) tanning and dressing skins; (+) cotton and woolen 
manufactures; (c) industrial engraving and printing; (d) working in fat, 
acids, and soaps; (e) preparation of pharmaceutical substances; (f) wool 
and flax manufactures; (7) lithological industry; (h) silk and velvet man- 
ufacture; (i) science and art of coloring; (j) manufacture of scientific 
implements; (&) telegraphy; (/) manufacture of sulphur. 

Suci were the dispositions made by the regulations of 1865. But if they 
were carried out and found useful in respect to the administrative depart- 
mert, the same can not be said of those concerning the division of the in- 
stituie iato sections. Of the nine sections prescribed by the said regula- 
tions, only five were actually established, viz: the sections of agriculture, 
of commerce and administration with the addition of the section of ac- 
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counts, of physics and mathematics or mechanics and construction, of min- 
eralogy and metallurgy, and of mercantile marine. But the number of 
these sections in each institute varies according to local circumstances. 

In 1866, the section of naval education received a separate organiza- 
tion, being divided from the other sections of the institute. By the com- 
mon consent of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce and the 
Department of Marine, naval instruction of the first degree was given in 
naval schools, that of the second degree by schools of mercantile marine. 
In the former is granted the title of Capitano di gran cabotaggio—ship 
builders or engineers of the second class—after due examination, which 
may be general for all degrees, or special for each special degree. The 
latter give the title of Capilano di lungo corso—first class ship builders and 
first class engineers. 

Examinations in technical branches are, according to the regulations of 
1865, of three kinds, each being both written and oral, viz: examinations 
for (1) admission to any class of the institute; (2) advancement from one 
class to the other; (3) license at the close of the course. A natural con- 
sequence of confiding the technical institutes and technical schools to dif- 
ferent departments is, that examination before being admitted to the former 
is required of all candidates, whatever their previous history, although the 
regulations exempt the graduates of government or assimilated technical 
schools from such examination. The result is that many of the graduates 
of the latter do not present themselves, and that many of the candidates 
have not attended the technical school. Committees for the entrance ex- 
aminations are appointed by the local municipal boards; those for the ex- 
aminations for advancement (esami di promozione) are composed of the 
teachers of those subjects upon which the examinations are held. The 
presiding officer in both is the Preses of the institute. In 1868 a change 
was made in the mode of the examination, similar to that made the preced- 
ing year in the lyceum examinations for a license. According to the reg- 
ulations of 1865 the license examinations, both oral and written, were to 
be held in every state institute by a local committee, consisting of the pro- 
fessors of each section respectively, with the addition of those persons 
- whom the local Board of Vigilance might deent proper to add. This com- 
mittee was to be divided into two sections, the former examining in Italian 
literature, geography, history, French, and English or German, with similar 
general subjects included in the programme of the examinations, the latter 
examining in those special subjects completing the programme of the vari- 
ous sections of the institute. But after 1868 the right of examining the 
written answers to the examination was given to a Central Committee or 
Board formed from the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, the rest 
of the examination being assigned to local committees, under the superin- 
tendence of one of the members of the Central Board. There are at the 
examination of both the summer and autumn session three themes selected 
from the programmes of instruction, as prescribed by the government, by 
the Central Board, the sealed package containing them being opened by 

12 
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the delegates or commissioners of that Board in the presence of the candi- 
dates and the local committees. The candidates can choose among these 
themes. 

Each examiner can give ten points, and an average of six points is the 
standard of approbation, but a rank of only five points on any one subject 
causes the candidate to be rejected, as does also a stand under six on three 
separate subjects, although candidates who fail on only three points are al- 
lowed another examination (esame di riparazione ) when the autumn session 
is held. 

The central board has discharged its duties well during these two years, 
the first of its existence, or at least has not been subject to those dissen- 
sions which have so much impeded the efficiency of the committees of the 
lyceum examinations for license, and which ought to have resulted in the 
dissolution of these last and the appointment of new committees by the 
Superior Council of Public Instruction from among its own members, which 
should be directed not to reject or approve of the candidates, but to give 
prizes to the most deserving, and to inspect the action of the examiners 
by giving the written answers a careful examination some time in the year. 
The chief cause of the difference in the results in the two cases is, that the 
local examination committees for the technical institutes are composed of 
professors connected with them, while the committees for the lyceums are 
composed of persons wholly unconnected with these institutions. Therefore 
the professors declared themselves hostile to the Classical Central Exam- 
ination Board, but had no reason for assuming such an attitude to the 
Central Technical Board. 


Statistics of Technical Institutes. 

The number of technical institutes has rapidly increased, being 59 at 
the end of 1865, and 84 at the close of 1869. Of these 47 were govern- 
ment institutes, 35 communal and provincial, and two private. The num- 
ber of students has also increased, being 880, of whom 600 were in state 
institutes, 142 in the assimilated, and 138 in the free; agronomy and land 
mensuration had 40 sections, with 350 candidates; commercial and admin- 
trative knowledge, 32 sections, 220 candidates; mechanics and construc- 
tion—for a license, 24 sections, 126 candidates; for diploma, 12 sections, 
51 candidates; mineralogy and metallurgy, 2 sections, 8 candidates; mer- 
eantile marine—Capitani di lungo corso, 5 sections, 53 candidates; di gran 
cabotaggio, 8 sections, 52 candidates; ship builders of first class, 5 sections, 
11 candidates; engineers, 2 sections, 3 candidates; total, 130 sections, 
880 candidates. 

The results were as follows: approved—257 from state institutes; 65 
from those assimilated; 58 from those free; total, 380. Deficient in not 
more than three subjects—280 from state institutes; 61 from those assimi- 
lated; 58 from those free; total, 399. Rejected—63 from state institutes; 
16 from those assimilated; 22 from those free; total, 101. 
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Results arranged according to sections. 
Deficient in 
not more than Percen’ 
Approved. three subjects. Rejected. ea st 
Agronomy and land measuring, 132 °° 166 52 
Commercial and administrative 
knowledge, 93 
Meehanics and eonstruction— 
a. License, 47 
6. Diploma, 
Mineralogy and metallurgy, 2 
Mercantile marine— 
a. Cupitant di lungo corso, 46 
b. di gran cavotaggio, 28 
ce. Ship builders of first class, 9 
d. Engineers, 3 


Total, 380 


The comparison of the ages of the candidates is curious and instructive, 
showing that pupils of the technical institutes are not recruited in a regular 
manner. There were 5 candidates of 15 years of age, 35 of 16, 85 of 17, 
147 of 18, 164 of 19, 134 of 20, 107 of 21, 50 of 22, 43 of 23, 26 of 24, 
21 of 25, 51 above 25, and 12 of unknown age. 

Examination Fees.—Instruction in technical schools was, according to 
the law of 1859, gratuitous as in elementary schools, but a by-law of Jan- 
uary 3d, 1867, fixed the following fees: 5-liras for admission examination, 
8 for annual matriculation, and 10 for license examinations. Pupils of the 
technical institutes paid fees from the first. These last were fixed by the 
law of January 3d, 1867, at 30 liras for admission examinations, 40 for an- 
nual matriculation, and 60 for the license examinations. 

Appointment and Salaries of Professors.—Titular professors in technical 
schools and institutes are by law chosen by competition, under the same 
rules as those which regulate the nominations to professorships in thé gym- 
nasium and lyceum. Owing to the haste which prevailed when these 
establishments were opened, the competitive examinations were dispensed 
with,-and the teachers-are, therefore, with some exceptions, much inferior 
to those needed, and which would have been obtained by a concour. 

Technical masters receive the same salaries as those allowed to profess- 
ors in the gymnasiums and lyceums, but these vary, according as the estab- 
lishment belongs to the state, or to the commune, or to individuals, or an 
association, different contracts being made in different circumstances. 


SUPERIOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


It was probably the intention of the framers of the law of 1859, to en- 
tirely separate classical and technical education, the former being com- 
pleted by the university, the latter by superior technical institutes. But 
the law has not effected this object, as it has merely ordered that a Royal 
Superior Institute for technical education shall be opened at Milan, at the 
expense of the State, with the addition of a school of application (scuola 
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d’applictzione) for civil engineers, and another for land surveyors; and 
that teachers in superior technical institutes are to enjoy the title, rank, 
and salary of university professors. 

Though such a regulation appeared to establish a superior technical 
training differing from university education, it, on the contrary, aimed at 
the opposite in the establishment of a school for engineers in Turin, which 
was also acknowledged as a department of the university faculty of physical 
and mathematical sciences. 

It is natural that with such an ill defined basis, there should remain 
much doubt as to the proper method of combining superior technical train- 
ing with middle and university education. Pupils are admitted to the 
university faculty of mathematics, on presenting a certificate of license 
from the third year of the physical and mathematical section of the insti- 
tute, as equivalent-+o one from the classical lyceum. The result is, that the 
former course is preferred to the latter, there being two years less re- 
quired. On the other hand, no pupils are admitted to the courses of the 
Superior Technical Institute who have not previously finished the first two 
years of the university faculty of mathematics, and undergone special ex- 
aminations on subjects connected with it. Pupils may thus pass from a 
technical institute into a university faculty, and not into a superior technical 
institute. Meanwhile these two years in the faculty of mathematics might 
well be compressed into one, for those intending to embrace any of those 
careers for wliich the technical institute gives preliminary training; but 
there is no existing institution where this year could be thus employed. 
The municipal corporation of Milan, which has made a proposition to open 
such a school at its own expense, encounters serious difficulties, while the 
mathematical faculties of the universities oppose vigorously this step, as 
calculated to take away a large number of their present auditors, an op- 
position that is seconded by the ministry of public instruction, to which 
department the superior technical schools are assigned. 

There are at present in Italy three technical institutes of the superior 
grad, viz: the Royal School of Application for Engineers at Turin, the 
Royal School of Application for Engineers at Naples, and the Superior 
Technical Institute at Milan. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 
Italy abounds in special schools for instruction in music, supported or aided 
by public appropriations, viz., at Milan, Parma, Florence, Naples, Palermo, 
and Rome, of several of which we have brief accounts: 


ROYAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE AT FLORENCE. 

The Royal Musical Institute at Florence was established to give public and gra- 
tuitous instruction in music in every branch of the art. It is maintained by a 
grant from the state, (in 1866, of 40,694.70 lire,) besides the use of the building, 
which is state property. The pupils are of both sexes, are admitted on examin- 
ation, and receive a diploma of proficiency at the close of their course. The 
Institute is directed by the President, whose services are unpaid, assisted by 
three professors who are not instructors in the Institute, and who constitute the 
Council of Management. The Secretary has charge of the financial adminis- 
tration. The following are among the printed regulations of the Institute: 


1. Schools or Classes. 

(1.) History of music and ssthetics as applied to music. This class has a 
master with the title of professor. 

oy Harmony, counterpoint, and composition. A master with an assistant. 

3.) Accompaniment from a figured bass and from score. Has a master. 

(4.) Singing, vocalization, theatrical instruction, elocution, and deportment. 
Has a master and assistants when necessary. 6 

(5.) Elementary instruction, reading music, and solfeggio. The pupils are 
instructed from the first principles to the practice of solfeggio. A master and 
assistants. 

(6.) Organ, to enable the pupils to accompany the singing from notes. A 

te: 


master. 
a} Pianoforte, for professional pianists. A master. 
8. 


Secondary pianoforte, to enable singers to accompany themselves. 

9.) Violin and viola. 

10.) Violoncello. 

11.) Double bass. In this class the scholars are taught from the ground- 
work of their respective instruments up to the perfect execution for an orchestra 
or a quartet. 

12.) For wind instruments of wood. 

13.) For ditto of brass. 

n these two classes the pupils are taught from the rudiments up to perfect 
-orchestral execution. 

(21.) A choral school is attached to the Institute, where the people can be 
instructed in choral singing. It does not form an integral part of the institu- 
tion, nor is it a necessary step to the other schools. The instruction is gratui- 
tous in this as in other schools. 

(23.) The instruction in both schools is gratuitous. 

é 2. Masters. 

(24.) The masters and sub-masters are all appointed by Government, on the 
recommendation of the president. 

(25.) The masters are responsible for the good regulation of the classes to 
which they are attached, the arrangements of which have been settled by them 
with the president. 

(27-) The masters and sub-masters must assist at the examination of their 
pupils. 

28.) The sub-masters and the assistants are chosen by the president from 
amongst the better pails ; their post is gratuitous but if they have held it for a 
year they are usually paid something. 

3. Pupils. 


(29.) The conditions on which the pupils are admitted are—Morality, good 
health, and natural aptitude. The age varies according to the nature of the 
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instruction sought, but is never under nine years. Full knowledge of reading 
and writing and the elements of arithmetic are necessary. Special conditions 
for admission to each school are laid’ down in general rules: ‘The pupils are 
admitted provisionally, and if they pass the examination are into the 
Institute. 

(31.) Fitness to pass from one class to another, or from one school to a supe- 
rior one, is determined by the examination called “passaggio.” After two fail- 
ures a pupil is dismissed from the Academy. 

(32.) ‘To have the right to call themselves pupils of the Institute, it is neces- 
sary, at the completion of the studies, for the pupils to go through a final exam- 
ination for a license ; if this is well passed they are declared ‘“‘ Accredited Pupils 
of the Institute,” and obtain their diploma. is gives them a preference, ceteris 

, over others in aa any public ee irene 

(33.) The pupils must behave with both to their colleagues and their 
masters, to whom they must pay implicit ience, and conform to all the rules 
of the establi t. 

34.) Flagrant and repeated faults amongst the pupils are punished by ex- 
guletines Geennttans of ta prestines = F . 
4. Concerts. 
* (35.) During the scholastic year such of the pupils as are considered compe- 
tent, practice concerted music. This practice is independent of the usual classes, 
and is as follows :—For bowed instruments and for quartet practice, under the 
direction of the violin master; for wind instruments, and for the execution of 
harmony, under the alternate supervision of the master of these schools ; 
for singing in concert with or without full orchestral accompaniment. 

(36.) Public concerts by the pupils are given at stated periods and at the end 

of the academical year. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT MILAN. 

The Royal Conservatoire of Music at Milan is maintained by the State, and 
offers a complete course of instruction in music, and in several associated lite 
branches. The musical instruction is directed by 29 professors and by about 30 
teachers, selected from among the best pupils of both sexes. For the literary 
branch there are seven professors. There are two other professors, one of de- 

rtment, pantomime, and ballet, the other for drill. here are, besides, a 

brarian and copyist, a tunist of the piano, a cashier and accountant, two in- 
spectors, a@ secretary, seven inspectors for the pupils, four servants, a carpenter 
and decorator, a messenger, two porters. These persons (except the teachers ~ 
of both sexes, who receive no payment for their services) cost the Government 
yearly 78,600 lire. 

The Conservatoire instructs annually about 240 pupils of both sexes. 

Each year the Conservatoire turns out from 12 to 15 finished pupils. 

To the pupils of both sexes who distinguish themselves the most at the yearly 
examinations is granted from year to year a monthly pension, arising from an 
endowment of 12,720 lire. 

For all the other requirements of the establishment the State assigns 19,868.90 
lire annually. 

The fee which the pupils pay in each year is about 4,000 lire. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC AT NAPLES. 

The Royal College of Music at Naples, was founded in 1809, by Murat, when 
he became King of Naples, after the model of the Academy at Paris, by consoli- 
dating three institutions, which were in feeble existence at the time, under the 
directorship of Zingarrelli. There are 100 pupils, whose entire expenses (board 
and instruction,) are paid, and about the same number of day scholara, whose 
tuition is free. The resident pupils are divided into 15 classes, for musical in- 
struction, under 20 professors, besides 7 professors who are entrusted with their 
literary studies. Toward the annual expenses, the state appropriates 125,197 
lire, and the avails of certain endowment scholarships. Many pupils of this 
college have attained high eminence as composers, performers, and professors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue Kingdom of Portugal, on an area of 36,510 English square 
miles, in 1866 had a population of 4,351,519. 

The total annual expenditure for the financial period 1863-64, 
amounted to 16,910,354,056 milreis (1 milreis = $1.12). 

The superintendence of public instruction is under the management 
of a superior council of education, at the head of which is the secre- 
tary of State for the home department, and which holds its sittings 
at Coimbra. Public education is entirely free from the supervision 
and control of the church. 

1. Elementary Schools. In 1868, according to official returns, 
there were 2,845 elementary schools, attended by 107,131 pupils. 
For the support of these schools the state gave 878,980 florins; be- 
sides which, contributions were made by communes, corporations, and 
parents. 27,822 pupils were returned in private schools. 

2. Secondary Schools. Of these there were 21 public lyceums, with 
4,170 scholars ; 126 private schools, with 3,496 scholars; and 12 
private schools exclusively for females, with 389 scholars. 

8. Superior Education. The University at Coimbra, with five 
faculties, has 45 professors, and an average of 900 students. 

4. Professional and Special Schools. 

2 Polytechnic schools, one at Lisbon, with 175 pupils, and a 
second at Oporto, with 219 pupils. 

1 Naval school, at Oporto. 1 School for naval cadets, at Lisbon. 

1 School of commerce, at Lisbon, instituted in 1756. 

1 Normal school, with a branch normal school at Santarem. 

1 Military academy, at Lisbon. 1 Cadet academy. 

1 Agricultural institute, with four model farms. 

1 Academy of the fine arts, at Lisbon, with 377 pupils, and a 
school of drawing, at Oporto, with 127 pupils. 

1 Academy of music. 1 Institute for the mechanical arts. 

8 Schools of medicine and surgery. 

1 School of veterinary surgery, at Bemporta. 

1 Institution for deaf mutes. 1 Institution for the blind. 

9 Clerical seminaries, with preparatory courses in Latin. 

(799) 
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Government Institutions. 

Tae Pusiic Scuoots founded and supported by the Government of-Portugal, 
and having special relations to Agriculture, Mining, Navigation, Trade, and 
Mechanics, &c., are the following :— * 

Po.yTecunic ScHooL in LisBon; the course of studies, consisting of lectures 
by regular Professors, comprises mathematics in all its branches; natural his- 
tory; natural philosophy in all its branches; chemistry, theoretical and prac- 
tical; crystallography and mining, civil engineering, and agronomy. Students 
intending to go into the corps of civil or military engineers, must have a 
diploma from this School or that of Oporto before being admitted. 

Potyrecuntc ScHoot at Oporto, similar in every respect to the School at 
Lisbon, and with power to grant the same diplomas. 

Minirary ScHoo. ry Lisson, specially intended for army cadets designing to 
enter the infantry or cavalry line regiments. 

Nava. Scuoou uy Lisson, specially intended for navy cadets. It is estab- 
lished at the Lisbon dockyard. The course of studies, which is considered very 
thorough, comprises all the theoretical and practical exercises of the profession, 
with occasional short cruises of the more advanced classes in one of the ships 
of war. 

Admission to the above schools is obtained only by successfully passing a 
stringent examination as to physical condition, and the studies of the secondary 
schools. 

AGRICULTURAL InsTITUTE aT LisBoN, embracing lectures on geometry, al- 
gebra, land surveying, agricultural chemistry, botany, veterinary science and 
its applications. There is likewise a practical course for farm laborers, dairy- 
men, and farming in general, together with farm book-keeping, and accounts. 
They have a good collection of veterinary specimens, infirmaries for sick cattle, 
museum of agriculture, and animal anatomy. Attached to, or under the super- 
vision of the Institute, there are three or four model farms in the country, well 
organized and kept up, and the government are getting imported, chiefly from 
England, live stock for improving the breeds of horses, cows, sheep, pigs, &c., 
&c., and give the use of stallions to farmers who so desire it. 

INDUSTRIAL InsTITUTE AT LisBoN, designed for the mechanical arts, lectures 
on elementary geometry, drawing, chiefly of o:namental designs, and practical 
application of carpentry, joinery, turning in wood and metals, and practical in- 
struction in the making of mathematical instruments of all sorts. 

ScHooL or CoMMERCE AT LisBON, comprising studies of Portuguese. English, 
French, and German languages, arithmetic, mathematics, and book-keeping. 

ACADEMY OF FinE Arts AT LisBon, dedicated to practical studies in drawing 
from the figure and design, historical and natural oil painting, modeling, and 
sculpture; and a school, for the higher classes, of drawing from the nude. The 
Academy contains a small collection of fine old paintings by good masters, 
chiefly collected from the convents of monks which were abolished in Portugal 
in 1834; but the Academy, being established in one of these abolished con- 
vents, and having very little means at its disposal, has not yet been able to 
organize its museum or gallery of pictures. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tae Kinepom of Spain occupies the larger portion of the great 
Iberian Peninsula. Its length is about 560 miles, with an average 
breadth of 380 miles. The coast-line on the Atlantic is 605 miles, 
and on the Mediterranean 712—a total of 1,307 miles. The area, 
including the Canary and Balearic Isles (Majorca, Minorca), com- 
prises 143,508 English square miles, with a population in 1864 of 
16,287,675. To these must be added its colonies in America, Asia, 
Africa, Oceanica, with a population of about 5,000,000. The 
country has great variety of soil, well watered, and well adapted to 
the cultivation of the great agricultural slopes, as well as the heat- 
loving fruits—corn, and wine, and oil, cotton, wheat, flax, oats, 
coffee, sugar, cocoa, oranges,—every thing which domestic consump- 
tion and a foreign commerce could ask. Water power and water 
communication abound, affording every facility for manufacturing 
enterprise. All the elements of national prosperity seem to exist— 
except a stable and liberal government and a comprehensive system 
of national education—a system large enough to reach every family 
and touch every industrial interest. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


As late as in 1808, the control of education was with the clergy, 
and schools of the higher grades were numerous, and well cared 
for; but the mass of the population was hardly touched by this 
instruction. In 1797 only 322,126 children of all classes attended 
primary schools. In 1808 the Cortes introduced a system of State 
supervision, and in 1812, 1820, and 1825 attempted various meas- 
ures, of which the most effective was a system of central and pro- 
vincial Normal or model schools. Under even this imperfect State 
supervision [the Ministry of Education, Industry and Public Works] 
the number of public institutions and pupils has greatly increased, 
as appears by a recent official publication, of which the following 
is a summary: 
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School Statistics—1865. 


I. ELementary ScHoois.—These are classified into Primary for very young 
children, and Superior for the older, with other schools having both older and 
younger pupils. Of those of a public character there were 18,250, of which 
109 were for infants, and 272 for adults—having an aggregate attendance of 
912,195 pupils, There were besides 3,800 private schools of an elementary 
character with’ 134,383 pupils, making an aggregate of 22,060 schools, and 
1,251,653 pupils, or one to every 13 of the population. The census shows a 
large number of adults not reached by any school, public or private. 

IL Seconpary SoHooLs.—These embrace the following institutions :—Fifty- 
eight public colleges, with 10,525 pupils; 42 private colleges with 3,241 pupils, 
and a large number of boarding institutions under the charge of ecclesiastics, 
with 22,000 pupila. There are also belonging to this class numerous colleges, 
which are supported by the municipalities, every large town and village being 
bound, in proportion to its population, to maintain one or more of these schools 
for public instruction. 

Ill. Superior Insrrvcrion.—There are 10 Universities, each with a Faculty 
of Science, Philosophy and Law; 6, Theology; 7, Medicine, and 4, Pharmacy— 
as follows :— 

Ten of Sciences.—Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago 
Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, Zaragossa—46 professors, 127 students. Ten of 
Philosophy and Literatwre.—51 professors, 191 students. en of Law.—80 
professors, 3,742 students. Six of Theology.—Madrid, Oviedo, Salamanca, San- 
tiago, Seville, Zaragossa—14 professors, 326 students. Seven of Medicine.— 
Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid—73 profes- 
sors, 1,155 students. Jour Pharmacy-—Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Santia- 
go—11 professors, 563 students. otal, 275 professors, 6,104 students, 

IV. Scnoots or SpecraL InstRvcTion.— 

Commerce, 9, with 27 professors and 553 scholars; 

Navigation, 14, with 40 professors and 586 scholars ; 

Farm Superintendence and Hand-Surveying, 5, with 20 professors and 
402 scholars; 

Veterinary, 4, with 15 professors and 1,078 scholars; 

Civil Engineers, 1, with 10 professors and 115 scholars ; 

Mines, 1, with 8 professors and 34 scholars; 

Forestry, 1, with 4 professors and 12 scholars; 

Architecture, 1, with 7 professors and 23 scholars; 

Industrial Schools, 6, with 54 professors and 1,806 ocholers ; 

Diplomacy, 1, with 6 professors and 43 scholars; 

Notarial Schools, 10, with 471 scholars; 

Painting, 7, with 20 professors and 2,271 scholars ; 

Sculpture, 3, with 7 professors and 114 scholars; 

Engraving, 3, with 3 professors and 14 scholars; 

Music and Declamation, 1, with 37 professors and 531 scholars. 

According to the statement of an article by Prof. Le Roy in the Encyclope- 
diae Pedagogic, on the school system of Spain, there were in 1860 8,611 stu- 
dents in the different universities; 24,353 Elementary schools, of which 20,198 
‘were public, 
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Acapemtes of Art, 79, 119, 223, 331, 497, 637. 
Architecture, b 
Adults, schools for, 150, am 185, 401, 485. 
Esthetics, study of, 675, 
Agricultural Ba ne and Stat’stics. 

Austria, 34, 75. 

aden, 95. 

Bavaria, 98, 127. 

Belgium, 629. 

Brunswick, 143. 

Denmark, 701. 

Finland, 732. 

France, 545, 557. 

Hanover, 166. 

Holland, 696. 

Italy, 791. 

Nassau, 175. 

Norway, 706. 

Portugal, 800. 

Prussia, 724, 730. 

Russia, 728, 730. 

Saxony, 307. 

Saxon Principalities, 343, 346. 

Spain, 798. 

Sweden, 710. 

Switzerland, 736. 

Wurtemberg, 372, 377. 
Agricultural Schools and Classes. 

Annaberg, 206. 

Brunswick, 144. 

Chemnitz, S01. 

Copenhagen, 701. 

Eldina, 216. 

Geisberg, 175. 

Gembloux, 632. 

Gorigonetz, 730. 

Grand-Jouan, 572. 

Grignon, 564, 579. 

Groningen, 695. 

Hohenheim, 372. 

Latschino, 731. 

Lesnoy, 731. 

Lichtenhof, 132. 

Mettray, 555. 

Moeglin, 206 

Petroskae, 732. 

Plagwitz, 312. 

Popplesdorf, 207. 

Riga, 725. 

Roville, 558. 

Schleissheim, 133. 

St. Petersburg, 730. 

Tharand, 309. 

Weihenstephan, 127. 
Agriculture in Primary Schools, 35, 575. 
Agriculture in Normal Schools, 575, 778. 
ae ~] Polytechnic Bchoole, 87, 143, 


5 
Alnis, School of Mines, 426. 
Alfort Veterinary School, 550. 
Angelo, Michael, = 
Angers, arts—schools, 454. 
Annaberg, School of Agriculture, 206. 


Antwerp, 613, 620, 622, 655. 
School of Art, 637, 652, 655. 
School of Commerce, 627. 
School of Navigation, 627. 


| | for Drawing, &c., 25. 


igium, 647. 
France, 488, 508, 601. 


| Wurtemberg, 648 


Zurich, 758. 
Apprentice Schools. 
Austria, 39. 
Baden, 91. 
Bavaria, 105. 





Belgium, 610. 
Hanover, 164. 


| _ Nassau, 173. 
| Aquarium in Berlin, 285. 
| Archeology and Art, 668. 


| Architecture, Naval, 594, 716. 
1, 573 


Rural, ‘ 
Ascbitestucn, schools and courses of, 68, 496 
Berlin, 20. 
| Brunswick, 139. 
Carlsruhe, 85, 90. 
pen se 303. 
‘openhagen, 704. 
Hamburg, 153. 
Hanover, 167. 
Milan, 791. 
Munich, 108. 
Paris, 505. 
Prague, 48. 
Riga, 725. 
Stuttgart, 358, 362. 
Vienna, 58. 
Zurich, 749. 
Art, State Appropriations. 
Bavaria, 119. 
Belgium, 653. 
France, 498. 
Art, defined, 667, 675. 
Art Institutions. 
Bavaria, 119. 
Belgium, 637. 
France, 497. 
Prussia, 223. 
Saxony, 331. 
Wurtemberg, 385. 
Arnold, M., cited, 444. 
Art and Labor, 678, 507. 
Artists and Artisans, 667. 
Asschaffenberg, Forestry School, 135. 
Astronomy, Nautical, 
Augsburg, Polytechnic School, 117. 
Austria, area, population, schools, 33. 
System of special schools, 35. 
Contents, 11. 
Avignon, 438. 


| Baden, population, schools, area, 81. 
Technical Schools, 83. 
Contents, 12. 
Baden-Baden, Trade School, 91. 
(801 
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Beaut rn 229. 


Belgium, area, lation, schools, 607. 
sec hnical School, 609. 
Berrangr and St, Nicholas Schoo, 484. 


Be ace, 2 
itectural School, 
202. 


Drawing and the Fine Arts, — 

Industr sow os 5 

Mining Sapteny, 3 

Music, 338. 

Real School, 190. 

Trade Institute, 182, 197 

University, 

Veterinary School, 218. 

Workingmens’ Usion, E Gehect 
Berchtesga: wh 116. 

Watchmaking School, =, 491. 
ee, Se 


, 381, 177. 


Prof. of 


, 581. 
School for. Mining, 221. 
Bohen:ia, 41. 
Bohemia, Industrial fading, 35. 
ee ed Academy of, 673. 


Bremen, statistics and bomeet, 161. 

Brest, Naval School, 

Bridges and Roads. =: Civil Eagiossing. 

Brunswick, area, population, — 
Special and Technical Schools, 137 


Contents. I 
Brunswick Cit Polytechnic School, 138. 
es Me emy of Fine Arts, 638, 640. 
Music, 653, 683. 
Fea of Industry, 609. 


University, 
_—— Schools and Classes, 68. 
in, 
Brunswick, 139. 
Carirsuhe, 85. 
Chemnitz, 303. 
Dresden 


Ghent, 621. 
Hamburg, 150. 
Hanover, 197. 
Holzminden, 147. 
Milan, 791 
Munich, 108. 


Botanic Gardens, 308, 3&2, 569. 
Bruenn, Polytechnic School, 43. 
Bruges, School of Industry, 613. 
Burgher Schools, 36, 693. 


Cadet Schools, 34. 

Calculus, eer 84, 415, 419. 
Caligraphy, 

Carracci, bei of puting, 18 

Carlscrona, School of Na Architecture, 716. 
Carlsruhe, Polytechnic Schoo! 

Cambrai, Trade School, 436. 

Carving in w 430. 

Carpenters, 153, 303. 

Castres, ‘Trades School, 438. 
Casts, drawing from, 158. 

Central School of Arts, Paris, 463. 





Chalmers, Industrial School, 716. 
Chalons, School of Art, 453. 
Government cabinet work, 453. 
Charleroi, School of of Industry, 613. 
Chaptal — < 
Chemistry and the arts, 428, 756. 
Chemistry and chemical technology, 70, 465 
Berlin, 195, 281. 
Brunswick, 142. 
Carlsruhe, bs. 
Dresden, 297 


Elberfeld, 203. 
Hanover, 167. 
Lausanne, 741. 
Paris, ce 420, 465. 
ge 


Riga, 
St. i 722. . 
Vienna, 59. 
Zurich, 755, 761. 
Chemnitz, Technical Gees, — 
Architectura! School, 303. 
_ Real School, 290. 
Weaving School, 305. 
Christiania, University, 706. 
School of Arts 707: 
Chevalier, on Schools of Design, 507 
Christian Brothers, Industrial School, 482. 
Christiania, Behool of Arts, 707. 
Universit 
Christie, H. Yeon Education in Norway, 710. 
Civil Service, schools for, 729. 
Civil Engineering Schools of 
Brunswick, 145. 
Carlsruhe, 84. 
Dresden, 
Ghent, 621. 
Milan, 780. 
Munich, 109. 
Paris, 422, 469. 
Prague, 48. 
Riga, 726. 
Stuttgart, 367. 
Vienna, 58. 
Zurich, 749. 
Clock-making, 92, 491. 
Coimbra, University, 796. 
Collegium Carolinum, 137. 
Coleman, European Agriculture, 550. 
Commerce, schvols and courses of, 69, 595. 
Austria, 35. 
Antwerp, 623. 
Berlin, 190, 219. 
Carlsruhe, 89. 


291, 

Frank fort, 159. 

Leipsic, 293. 

Lyons, 437. 

Moscow, 728. 

Munich, 110, 113. 

Paris, 552, 539. 

Passau, 115. 

Prague and a 78. 

Vienna, 60, 

Zurich, 7. 
Compiégne, School of Arts, 452. 
Conceptive faculty, trainin * of, 229. 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, Paris, 439. 
Conservatory of Music. See Music. 
Copies in Drawing, 158, 660. 
Copenhagen, Agricultural School, 701 

Technical Institute, 703. 
Cotta, H. and Agricultural Education, 308. 
Courttai, School of Industry, 617. 
Cracow, Peete School, 38. 
Crefeld, 4 
Creuzot, “Todustrial Schools, 438. 

Skilled workmen at, 494. 
Cureghem, Veterinary School, 634. 
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Industrial, 329. 
Military, 323. 
Polytec inic, 294. 
Real School, 289. 
Sunday Schools, 327. 
Tailors, or Modes, 330. 
pte aye 325. 
Dubuis, System of Drawing, 515. 


Dantzic, Provisional Trade School, 187. 
Dardenne, Prof. on Drawi 
David, on Art Teachi end, 6 675. 
— E. K. cited, 

Demetz, Agricultural Reform om 553. 
Delft, Polytechnic School, 697 
Democracy, educated, 398. 


Denmark, area, lation, whens, § - 
Special and ‘Technical Schools, 
Contents, 19. 
Dijon, School of Art, 504. 
Diplomatic Service, 
Discipline of "echnical ‘Schools. 
Lyons, La Martiniére, 484. 
Paris Polytechnic, 417. 
St. Nicholas Institate, 479. 
European Polytechnics, 474. 
Debaas, Lectures of, 130. 
Agr School, 558. 
, 430. 





Doube School of Horol 
Drawing, defined, 226, 
Drawing, value of, asa study, 25, 228. 
Drawing ag and models, how "obtained. 

Belgium, 64 

France, os, i 605. 

Wurtemberg, 394. 
Drawing, poe. schools for, 

Bavaria, 121. 

Berlin, Real School, 192. 

Copenhagen Technical Institute, 703, 

—- Trade School, 150. 

dear La Martinié@re, 487. 

unich, 119. 

Nuremberg, 122. 

Paris Institute of Christian Brothers, 605. 

Vienna, 56, 60. 
—- Government Programmes, 122. 

Minister of Public Instruction, 511. 


Hentschel, 239, 244 

Prussia, 923. 

Union Central of Fine Arts, Paris, 603. 

Wurtemberg Trade Improving Comm'rs, 385. 
Drawing, Individual Systems and Methods. 

Brauer, 4 

Dubuis, 226, 252. 


Heimerdinger, 150. 

Hendricks, 661. 

Hentschel, 667. 

Leonardo Da Vinci, 521. 

Ravaisson, 513. 

Schmitz, 1 192, 226, 239 

Taeye, 665. 
Drawings, kinds of, 

Architectural, 572. 

Casts and Models, 387, 459, 512, 526. 

Copying, 233, , 440. 

Elementary, 244, 659. 

Free-hand, 387, 391, 510, 663. 

Geometrical, 233, 239, 389, 510, 644, 664. 

Human Figure, 522, 663,” 

Industrial, 385, 459, 603, 605. 

Inventive, 234, 241, 525. 

Linear, En 510, 649. 

Naval, 584, 586. 
Dutline, 532, 663. 

Perspective, ‘253, 241, 663. 

Solid and Relief objects, 223, 663. 
Drawing in Common Schools, 123, 226. 

Belgium, 659. 

France, 604, 

Hamburg, 150. 

Prussia, 223, 226. 

Wartemberg, 385. 
Drawing in Tech. Schools, 121, 
Dresden schools. 

Blind, 331. 

Commercial, 291. 


Gymnastic, 321. 


213, 391, 441. 





Eberswald, Forestry School, 217. 
cee w J. music in European schools, 124. 
Weaving School, 
Eldena, Academy of vulture 216. 
Engineering, schools and classes for, 
Civil. See Civil. 
Mechanical, 
Naval, 585. 
Engraved copies in Drawing, 660. 
Escher Alfred, 744 
Eskilstuna, Evening School, 713. 
Evening Schools, Sunday Schools, &c. 
Austria, 35, 39. 
Baden, 91. 
Bavaria, 105, 111. 
Frankfort, 158. 
Hamburg, 152. 
Hanover, 164. 
Prussia, 185. 
Saxony, 329. 
Sweden, 712. 
Wurtemberg, 391. 
Excursions, to workshops, 668, 760. 


Fachschulen, 61. 

Factory schools, 39, 338, 709. 

Fahlun, Mining School, 714. 

Farm School, 561. 

Fashion, or Mode School, 330. 

Fees, in Polytechnic Schools, 73. 

Fellenberg, ndustrial Schools, 769. 

Females, special instruction for, 
Austria, 79. 

Bavaria, 134, 136. 
France, 508, 
Prussia, 219. 
Saxony, 293. 

Filing, snnatien in, 117. 

Filipstad, Mining School, 714. 

Fine Arts, academies and schools of, 23. 
Austria, 34, 79. 

Bavaria, 98. 
Belgium, 119. 
France, 497. 
Prussia, 223. 
Russia, 733. 
Saxony, 331. 

Finland, 717, 732. 

Fitting-shop, 460. 

Flint, C. L. 175, 215, 339. 

Florence, Musical Institute, 795. 

Forestry, school of, 

Ascheffenburg, 103. 
Bouillon, 635. 
Brunswick, 143. 
Carlsruhe, 87. 
Copenhagen, 702. 
Grignon, 569. 
Mariabrunn, 76. 
Nancy, 574. 
Petroskae, 732. 
Popplesdorf, 211. 
Tharand, 307. 
Zurich, 752. 

Foster, Le Neve, 683. 

Fourcroy, on schools for farmers, 557. 

Foundry practice, 460. 

France, area, ulation, schools, 401. 
System of "Special Instruction, 402. 
Appropriations for Art, 4! 

‘ontents, I 
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Frankfort, Statisties, 157. 
ial schools, 158. 
Free-hand drawing, 224. 
— Tne: y + 179. 
r i y> » 
soberg, for ng —— - 


miners, 318. 


He tg school, 330. 

Frohlich, 126. 

Further instruction schools, 25,103, 179, 327. 
Furtwangen, watch and clock making school, 92 


Gabelsberger’s ie , 320. 
Gardening, schools 4 569, 575. 
Geisberg, Agricultural Institute, 175. 
Gelhert’s Perspectometre, 660. 
Geneva, special school at, 742. 

Industrial or trade school, 742. 

of watch-making, 742. 

Genoa, a Schoo 
Geometrical 


}» 793. 
wing, 241, 388, 459. 
ive, 490. 


hool, 614. 


School for engineers, ‘621. 
School for arts and manufactures, 622. 


Girls, technical education of, 136, 219, 293, 606. 


Gothenburg, Industrial School, 713. 

Grand-Jouan, School of Agriculture, 572. 

Gratz, icultural School, 75. 
Polytechnic School, 38, 46. 

Grecian Art, 516, 528, 674. 

<——, — ao, 
roningen, o iculture, 695. 

Gymnastics, schools for, 34, 96, 321. 


Hainault, Miners’ School, 613, 622. 
Hasselt Trade School, 613. 
Hamburg, statistics, 149. 
Technica! Schools, 150. 
Patriotic Society, 151. 
Sunday and Evening, I52. 
School of Architecture, 153. 
Industrial] Museum, 153. 
Hand, trained by drawing, 228. 
H area, population, schools, 165. 
Special and Technical Schools, 165. 
Contents, 13. 





Hardening against exposure, 779. 
Hecker, 180. iil 
Hecker, Royal Real School, 180. 
Heidelberg, University of, 82. 
Hentschel, E. on drawing, 267. 
Instruction in Music, 249. 
Hendricks’ system of drawing, 663. 
Herdtle, extlogue of models, 648. 
Hermitage, Gallery and Art Treasury, 733. 
‘assel, area, population, schools, 169. 
Special and professional schools, 169. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, area, pop., schools, 170, 
Special and professional schools, 170. 
Histology, 599. 
Hochburg, School of Agriculture, 95. 
Hoffmann, Plan of Laboratory, 277, 
Hofwy], industrial element in, 769. 
Hohenheim, Institute of Agriculture, 377. 
Holiday and supplementary schools. 
Austria, 39. 
Baden, 91. 
Bavaria, 105. 
Frankfort, 159. 
Prussia, 179, 185. 
Saxony, 329. 
Ilolland, area, population, schools, 691. 
Special and Technical Schools, 693, 694. 
Contents, 19. 
Holzminden, school for builders, 147. 
Horten, Technical School, 708. 
Horticulture, schools of, 
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Austria, 34. 
Belgium, 633. 


France, 437. 
Prussia, 217. 
Russia, 731. 
Wurtemberg, 373. 
Hotel de Cluny, Ornamental Art, 602 
Hubertsburg, School for Blind, 331. 
Human form, in drawing, 527. 
Hungary, statistics of, 
Special and other schools, 34. 
= % dee = 618. 
ydraulic ineering, 739, 
Hydrography, school of, 587. 


Imagination, trained by drawing, 234. 
Industrial Drawing Design, 
Brussels Conference, 677. 
Paris Conference, 603. 
Norway, 707. 
Pr me of France, 459, 487, 507, 603. 
Regulations of Prussia, 224. 
System of Wurtemberg, 385. 
Industrial element in teaching, 778. 
ot Expositions, 385, 507, 604. 
° Schools, See Austria and other states. 
« Museums, 155, 394, 601, 609, 655, 733. 
Inventive ey: 234. 
Inflexible, school frigate, 580 
Italy, area, population, schools, 787. 
1 Chnical Inetréction, 789. 
Contents, 20. 


Jaroslawl Lyceum for Civil Service, 729. 
Jena, University of, 
Juvenile Reform Schools and Industry, 553, 771 


Key, Joseph, cited, 782. 

Kindermann, Industrial Schools, 35. 

Knoblock, on Agricultural Chemistry, 129. 
Koenigsberg, Trade School, 185. 

Koristka, on Polytechnic Schools, 61, 117, 168. 
Kruitzlingen, Normal School of, 777. 

Krupp, steel works of, 222. 

Kuratli, and Reform School, 785. 


Laboratories for Technical Chemistry. 

Berlin, 281. 
Bonn, 279. 
Carlsruhe, 142. 
Paris, 597, 599. 

Zurich, 758. 

Lace making Schools, 330; 433. 

Latschino, School-farm, 731. 

Lausanne Technical Institute, 739. 

Lavelye, Prussian Agricultural School, 218. 

Le Blanc, and Geometrical Drawing, 441. 

Leipzic Commercial School for women, 293. 
Academy of Arts, 335. 

Commercial] School, 291, 293. 
Conservatory of Music, 336, 338. 
University, 387 

Legislation, ordinary, taught in school, 541 

Lemberg, Polytechnic School, 38. 

Lesnoy Agricultural School, 731. 
Library, 758. 

Liege, Industrial School, 613. 
Engineering and Mining School, 619. 
Mechanics’ School, 620. 

University, 608. 

Lille, School of Mines and Trades, 435. 
Designs, 435. 

Lissina, Forest School, 728. 

Lyons, La Martiniere, 483. 

Central School of Arts, 490. 
School of Commerce, 437. 
School of Design, 496. 
School for Silk weaving, 437. 

Lyceums in France, Drawing in, 510. 
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Maastricht, Technical School, 694. 
Machine Building and Mechanics Schools, 65. 

Augsburg, 117. 

Berlin, 198. 

Brunswick. 138. 

Carisruhe, 88. 

Chemnitz, 299, 302. 

Dresden, 296. 

Hanover, 167. 

Liege, 620. 

Munich, 109. 

Paris, 415, 471. 


St. Petersburg, 723 
. Stuttgart, 367. 
Vienna, 59. 
Zurich, 755. 
Malgras, 575. 
Manual Labor, and Mechanical Dexterity, 66. 
Marburg, University, 169. 
Mariabrunn, Forest Academy, 7 


6. 
Maria Theresa, and Industrial Schools, 37, 638. 


Marine artillery, 596. 

Martin, Claude, 482. 

Massmann, Sunday Schools, 703. 

Masons, Schools for, 299, 303, 362, 577. 

Maykirch, Industrial Colony, 777. 

Mecklenberg, area, population, schools, 171. 
Special and Professional Schools, 171. 

Mercantile Marine Schools. 


Mecklenberg, 171. 

Mendelssohn, 238. 

Oldenberg, 176. 

Portugal, 790. 

Prussia, 220. 

Russia, 719. 

Saxony, 329. 

Sweden, 711. 
Mettray Agricultural Reform School, 553. 
Milan, Technical Institute, 779. 
Military Schools. See statistics of States. 
Millwrights, 302. 
Mining, and Practical Miners. 

Alais, 426. 

Berlin, 221. 

Bochum, 221. 

Brunswick, 141. 

Fahlen, 714. 

Filipstad, 714. 

Freiberg, 314. 

Hainault, 622. 

Kongsberg, 709. 

Lausanne, 741. 

Liege, 619. 

Paris, 424. 

Schemnitz, 80. 

St. Etienne, 425. 

St. Petersburg, 727. 
Model Farm, 
Modeling, 298, 454, 760. 
Miglin, Institate of Agriculture, 206. 
Molard, and Industrial drawing, 441. 
Museum of Industrial Art, 669. 

Brussels, 609, 647, 682. 

Berlin, 199. : 

England, 668. 

Hamburg, 155. 

Moscow, 734. 

Munich, 119. 

Paris, 438, 601. 

St. Petersburg, 733. 

Stuttgart, 356. 





Vienna, 668, 

Models and Copies, how obtained, 25. 

Moscow, Special Schools, 727, 729. 
Museum of Art, 734. 

Mulhouse, special schools, 437. 
Cotton-spinning School, 493. 
Drawing and igns. 436. 
Industrial School for Girls, 436. 
‘Weaving . 493. 

Mundeberg, Weaving School, 116. 

Munich, Special [nstruction in Art, 119. 
Commercial School for Girls, 136. 
Conservatory of Music, 126. 

ing School for Girls, 136. 
Polytechnic School, 118. 
Sunday and Holiday Schools, 112. 

Music, Special Instruction in, 249. 
Austria, 34, 79. 

Bavaria, 124. 
Belgium, 682. 
France, 531. 
Hamburg, 156. 
Italy, 7 

Prussia, 249, 338. 
Saxony, 336. 


Nancy, Forestry School, 574. 
Naples, Col of Music, 786. 
Napoleon, and Trade Schools, 451. 
Nature, Drawing from, 242. 
Naval Architecture, and Engineers’ Schools of, 

France, 594. 

Prussia, 199. 

Russia, 719. 

Sweden, 716. 
Naval Apprentice Schools, 581. 
Navigation, Schools of, 

Austria, 34, 78. 

Belgium, 627. 

France, 577. 

Hamburg, 156. 

Norway, 709. 

Prussia, 219. 

Saxony, 329. 

Sweden, 716. 


Nassau, area, awe schools, 172. 


Special and Technical Schools, 172. 
Contents, 14. 
Neuchatel, Industrial School for Girls, 742. 
Neviere, 572. 
Newstadt Eberswald, Forestry School, 217. 
Needlework in Public Schools, 35. 
Niemeyer, on Sunday Schools, 111. 
N lseport, Professor of Navigation, 627. 
Nien , Trade School, 164. 
Nismes, School for Weaving, 430. 
Njeschin, Lyceum for the Civil Service, 729 
Norkoping, Technical School, 713. 
Norway, area, population, schools, 705. 
Special and Technical Schools, 706. 
Contents, 19. 
Naremburg Schools, Special Schools, 112. 
Academy of Art, 101. 
District Trade School, 114. 
Industrial Drawing School, 141. 
School of Arts, 121. 
Sunday School, 112. 


Ofen, Polytechnic Schools, 38. 

Oldenburg, area, population, schools, 176. 
Special and Professional Schools, 176. 

Oporto, Naval School, 627. 

Oppel, and Mining Schools, 314. 

Oriental Languages, Schools of, 34, 401, 729. 

Orphans of sailors, 578. 

Ostend, Navigation School, 627. 


Paris, Special Schools and Classes of, 
Architecture, 505. 
Central School of Arts and Manyfuctures, 463. 
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niot 7 
Patrioti inspired by by Public Schools, 399. 
Paseat, Higher Tr Trade ‘school, 115. 


sengsction & an 


Postanee aan Aotecmand School, 732. 
—_ Academy of Commerce, 78. 


Philosoph 
Pomme ches Chemistry, 142. 
ist Schools, 


Piarist 

Poland, School Statistics, 717. 

Political Economy, 756. 

Polytechnic Schools in different countries, his- 
torical data, 5 61, 294, 403. 


} ne me 710, 
army — 
Delft, 695. 
Ghent, 619. 
Hanover, 165. 


Munich, 118. 
Nuremburg, 403. 
Paris, 463. 
Prague, 47. 


Poppelsdorf, fey Ag Agriculture, 207. 
Porcelain Painting, 
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